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PREFACE 


TN   pmmtinE  to  the  public   another  version  of 
*■  the  "  Iliad  "  to  compete  for  favorable  notice  with 
die  many  already  existing,  the  translator  concUiiiw 
.  a  task  wliieh  has  occupied  the  leiiure  time  of  more 
than  twelve  years.     His  aim  has  been  to  produce 
a   rendition  which  should   be  smooth,  harmoninus, 
and  pleavine  to  the  ear,  u>  far  as  consistent  with 
an  adequate  and  literal  interpretation  of  (he  poet'x 
meaninK;  observing  also,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
the  ruin  of  Mmplictt}-,   rapidity,  and  di^n^ity,   laid 
down  by  Matthew  Arnold  as  essential.     The  task 
of   the  tran»!ator,    Imwever  seemingly  easy,  is   not 
without   its   difficulties  and    perils.     The   wish   to 
substitute  for  the  plain  words  of  the  Greek  writer 
one's  own  conception  of  what   would    impress  the 
modern  reader  as  more  tasteful,  more  feEicitous,  is 
one  which  presents  itself  continually,  owing  to  the 
change   in   standards   of   morality,   humanity,   and 
refinement,   which   over   twenty-six   centuries   have 
hrotisht   with   them.     As  a  matter  of   fact,   it   ts 
occasionally     necessary,     in     consequence     thereof, 
clightly  to  doss  over  or  modify-  the  blunt  language 
of  the  tntf :  yet  save  where  good  tasie  absolutely 
demands  the  conirar>-,  absolute  litcialness  of  ren- 
dition has  been,  in  this  version,  consistently  studied 
from  first  to  last. 
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To  offer  to  the  public  another  version  of  the 
"  Iliad,"  may  twcm  praiiinpttious  to  a  decree;  yet 
s£  truth  is  priunaiic  and  multiform,  so  are  the 
ptMaibIc  Eneiisli  versions  of  a  foreign  author  in- 
numerable. It  is  idle  to  expect  any  one  renilition 
to  be  xvbolly  adequate.  The  ab«ilutely  ideal  trans- 
lation of  Homer  will  never  be  written;  yet  per- 
haps each  new  attempt  may  contribute  a  little  new 
truth,  a  little  Added  beauty,  ju»t  a  new  felicitous 
touch  here  and  there,  which  shall  be  cliaractcr- 
istic  and  all  its  own;  and  it  seems  not  unreasona- 
ble that  :nore  than  one  modem  version  should  be 
attempted  in  blank  verse, —  the  vehicle,  as  Bryant 
well  jKiints  nut,  of  Some  of  the  noblest  and  most  ex- 
alted thought  in  our  language.  Lastly,  conudercd 
as  a  mere  amusement  and  relaxation  for  idle  hours, 
the  translator'*  task  is  so  ilioroiighty  delightful, 
that  the  satisfaction  of  trying  what  he  can  do  with 
the  most  splendid  of  ancient  poems  should  be  denied 
to  no  one. 

The  present  version  is  based  on  the  text  of 
Heinze.  and  the  Homeric  Dictioruuy  of  Dr.  G. 
Autairerth,  Keep's  edition.  Having  adopted  these 
Standards,  though  pretending  to  no  critical  knowl- 
edtce  a*  to  their  intrinsic  superiority,  the  translator 
has,  save  where  the  text  or  definition  seemed  ab- 
solutely repugnant  to  good  sense,  steadfastly  ad- 
hered to  them.  Of  course,  lexicographers  as  well 
as  "  doctors  disagree "  in  innumernble  places 
throu^ioul  the  poem,  and  no  attempt  nhatcver  has 
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b*cn  made  to  note  or  reconcile  the  points  of  diver- 
gence between  high  authorities. 

Of  the  noble  venion  of  Mr.  Bryant,  the  present 
translstlor  has  made  free  use  as  a  guide  and  standard 
of  oompariwn ;  and  he  has  nothing  to  add  to  the 
admirable  preface  of  that  great  writer,  saving  (hat 
his  use  of  the  Romanized  names  of  the  ^ds  appears 
to  lend  a  false  air  ai  Laiiriity  to  the  (ireek  concep- 
tions. Emploj-ment  has  also  been  made  of  ihc  prose 
version  of  Thewlore  Alois  Buckley,  which  has  the 
merit  of  profound  scholarship  and  critical  analysis 
of  disputed  paxugr;^;  also,  to  some  extent,  of  Keep's 
Iliad.   Books  I-\'[,  and  the  notes  therein. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis. 

BoniMi,  Mass.,  Nov.  t,  1910. 
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BOOK  I 

THE  PESTILENCE.    THE  \VRATH  OF 

ACHILLES 


The  cauK  of  tbc  Wr»ih  of  Achillrg  narrated. 
Cbrysn,  a  priest  o(  Apollo,  visits  the  (ireek  camp  to 
rBn*0(n  hit  daughter  Chry«cts,  held  captive  by  j\g»- 
mcmnoii.  the  Gicek  king,  to  whom  »hc  hai  been  ai- 
MSncd  as  a  price  of  war.  The  other  Greeks  ar« 
inlling  to  accede  to  his  request,  but  Agatncmnon  dis' 
misMS  him  with  insult,  rcdisiiin:  the  ranioin.  Cliry««s 
invokes  Apollo  to  avenge  hii  vrrongn  upon  the  Greeks, 
and  the  god.  in  answer,  shower*  his  arrows  upon  their 
c«mp.  causing  a  pcitilencc  to  deviiMale  thtir  army.  A 
council  of  war  beinR  catleil  on  the  tenth  (lay  of  ill 
raging,  Achille*  proposes  that  (he  soothsayer,  Calchu, 
rereal  the  cause  of  the  divine  anger.  CaSchas,  after 
appealing  to  Achillea,  the  niighiicst  chief  of  Greece. 
for  proteeliou.  which  is  promised,  discloses  as  the 
cainse  ifae  sin  of  Agamemnon,  rciiuiring  of  him  a«  a 
conditton  of  the  cesuiion  o(  the  pe&iilence  the  restora< 
tioD  of  Chryseis  lo  her  father.  Agameninon  angrity 
oontenti  on  condition  that  he  receive  in  her  stead  an 
equivalent  priie:  this  Achilles  opposes  as  imprac  lie  able, 
and  a  violent  altercation  lako  place  Ixtween  the  heroes, 
AchiUe*  aceusinK  the  kinK  of  cowardice  and  greed. 
Asamcmnon  then  threatens  that  he  will  appropriate 
Aebillcs'  own  trophy,  the  maiden  Briseis.  Achilles' 
anger  is  appeased  by  Athena  and  by  Nestor's  words 
of  advice;  he  permit*  the  king's  envoys  to  take  Briseis 
from  his  tent,  but  hinuclf  withdraws  from  all  further 
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participation  in  th^  war.  An  embassT  led  by  Odysseus 
sails  to  Chrysa  to  restore  the  priest's  daughter  to  her 
father,  at  whose  prayer  the  pestilence  is  stayed. 
Achilles  invokes  the  aid  of  his  mother  in  his  distress, 
begging  her  to  call  on  Zeus,  to  whom  she  once  has 
rendered  signal  service,  to  avenge  her  son;  this  she 
undertakes  to  do,  and,  ascending  Olympus,  presents  to 
the  Father  of  Gods  her  petition.  Zeus,  though  reluc- 
tantly— on  account  of  the  certain  displeasure  of  his 
consort  Hera,  a  partisan  of  the  Greeks,— accedes  to 
Thetis'  request,  confirming  his  promise  with  the  as- 
suring nod.  When  the  gods  are  assembled,  Hera  up- 
braids Zeus  for  his  promise  to  Thetis,  and  for  not 
sharing  with  her  his  secret  plans;  and  Zeus,  stung  to 
anger,  threatens  her  with  violence.  Hephaestus  inter- 
poses in  his  mother's  behalf,  and  the  gods,  restored 
to  good  humor,  banquet  and  retire  to  rest 
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SING  thou  the  Wrath,  O  Muscl  th«  bsleful 
wr«h 
Of  Pdeus'  son,  Achilles;  wrath  which  heaped 
Unnumbered  wors  upon  Achica's  band. 
And  hutlcd  to  Hulet  countlot  micbty  touls 
Of  heroes,  and  their  bodies  gave  for  spoil 
To  6og»  xnd  bird*  of  prey,  that  the  design 
Of  Z«us  migjit  be  fulfilled  thus.    These  thiocs  all 
Found  origin  that  day  when  parted  first 
In  jealous  bick'rins  Asamemnon,  lord 
Of  warriors,  and  Achilles  the  divine. 

Who  was  it  then  aitioniE  the  gods  who  brought 
These  two  to  discord  and  to  feud  ?    The  son 
Of  Zeus  and  Leto.     He,  conceiving  !re 
Against  the  monarch,  caused  a  fearful  plague 
To  rage  throughout  the  army,  and  the  men 
Were  falling  fast.     For  Atrcus"  son  had  giv'n 
AfTroot  to  Cliry«s,— to  that  prie*t  who  came 
To  the  swift  barks  of  Greece  to  free  his  child. 
Bringing  a  boundless  ransom.     In  his  hand 
Bore  he  the  fillets  of  the  archer-god 
Apollo,  on  a  stafE  of  gold  entwined ; 
Imploring  all  tl»e  Greeks,  especially 
Tile  twiin  Ain'dx,  marstials  of  the  throng: 
"  Ye  sons,  of  Atreus, —  all  ye  greav^tl  train, 
I 
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Come  from  Achxa,  I  entreat  the  host 

Tlironed  on  Olympus,  that  your  lot  may  be 

To  spoil  great  Priam's  city,  and  return 

To  your  own  homes,  ivell  prospered.    Yet  restore 

Mc  now  the  daughter  whom  I  love,  and  take 

The  proffered  ransom ;  reverencing  thin 

Apollo  the  far-darting,  Zcus's  son." 

Then,  with  approval,  all  the  other  Greeks 

CUrjC^d  that  the  priest  be  honored. —  his  rich  store 
Received;  but  Asainemnon,  Atreux'  son, 
llie  tiling  pleased  not.     He  sent  the  suppliant  thence 
With  words  of  insult,  and  upon  him  laid 
Tlius  his  stern  mandate;  "  Let  mc  nevermore 
Find  thee,  old  man,  betide  our  wide-hulled  barlcs; 
Now  ling' ring  here,  nor  daring  to  return ! 
Else  stafl  and  fillet  of  the  archer-king 
May  naught  avai!  thee.     For  that  maid  of  thine, 
I  will  not  free  her.     Sooner  shall  old  age 
Come  o'er  her  there  in  Argos,  in  my  halls. 
Far  from  her  counir)'-  >s  she  plies  the  loom 
And  decks  my  marriaget'ouch  with  busy  tread. 
Begone,  then,  and  provoke  me  not  to  wrath. 
If  thou  wouldst  find  thy  way  tintcathed  from  here." 

He  spiake:  the  old  man  trembled  and  obeyed. 
And  sorrowful  roved  on  along  the  «rand 
Of  counileis-echocd  ocean.     As  he  passed. 
Thus  he  invoked  with  many  an  earnest  prayer 
Lordly  Apollo,  fair-haireil  Leto's  child: 

"  Hear,  Archer  silver-bowed !  defender  thou 
Of  Cho-Mi  und  of  Cilia's  hallowed  w^b. 
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Holding  o'er  Tcnedos  thy  kingly  sway! 
If  ever  I  have  roofed  a  shrine  to  thee 
That  pleased  th«  well.  O  Sminihcus!  if  I  e'er 
Consumed  upon  thine  altars  the  fat  thighs 
Of  goats  or  bullocks,  now  vouchsafe  to  me 
Tliis  boon  I  crave:  that,  smitten  by  thy  darts, 
The  Afgive  host  may  expiate  these  tears." 

Th\«  prayed  he;  and  Apollo  heard  his  prayer. 
Down  froin  the  heiyhK  Olympian,  full  of  rage, 
The  Archer  hastened ;  and  his  shoulders  bore 
The  bow  and  covered  quiver;  and  the  shafts 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  angry  king; 
Kang,  as  he  mo^-ed.     Like  night  he  came;  afar 
From  the  Greek  barks  he  tate  him  down,  and  sped 
An  arrow;  from  tlic  silver  bow  was  heard, 
Dread  to  the  ear,  a  tivang.     He  fir«.t  usailed 
The  roules  and  nimble  dogs ;  but  soon  he  winged 
His    keen    shaft    'gainst    the    men;    thick-crowded 

gleamed 
Tbe  funeral  pyres  enkindled  for  the  slain. 

Nine  fatal  days  the  missiles  of  the  god 
Had  sped  amons  the  army;  the  tenth  day 
Achilles  summoned  to  a  council-throng 
His  warriors:  Hera,  the  white-RTmed,  inspired 
Tbe  chief  to  do  so.  sorrowing  for  the  host, 
Thu»  to  belwhi  them  perish.     When  the  Greeks 
Were  fully  gathered,  swift  Achilles  rose 
First  'roong  the  people  and  in  tiiese  words  spake: 

"  O  sons  of  Aticus,  now  must  wc,  I  ween. 
Return  all  tliwartcd,  even  \i  wt  find 
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Escape  from  death,  since  pntilcncr  and  strife 
Unite  lo  crush  the  Atgives.     Let  us  ask 
One  of  the  soothsayers,  or  consult  some  prieK 
Or  drcam-cxpoundcr  —  ay,  for  vbions  too 
Are  sent  by  Zeus  —  that  he  may  tell  us  why 
Phcebus  the  mighty  hath  conceived  such  ire 
Against  us:  —  if  he  blame  us  for  neglect 
Of  vow,  for  hecatomb  withheld;  and  tee 
If  ha^ly,  greeted  by  the  savory  smell 
Of  lambs,  or  goats  unblemished,  he  may  deign 
To  rescue  from  destruction  this  our  host." 

He  spake,  and  tooic  bis  teat.    Tlien  next  stood 
forth 
The  son  of  Thestor,  Calchas,  greatest  far 
Of  all  the  augurs;  he  who  Icnew  all  things 
Present  and  past  and  future.    He  it  was 
Who,  aided  by  that  gift  of  prophecy 
Bestowed  by  Phoebus,  brought  to  Ilium's  strand 
Th'  Achiran  squadron.     Wisely  thus  he  spake: 

"  Achilles,  loved  of  Zeus,  'tis  thy  conmiand 
That  I  should  tell  you  what  hath  caused  the  rage 
Of  Phcrbus,  of  the  great  Far-Archer.     So 
Will  I  proclaim  it ;  but  do  thou  take  heed 
And  swear  to  me  now,  willingly  to  lend 
Thy  word  and  hand  to  shield  me;  for  I  trow 
Tliat  what  I  say  must  stir  to  wrath  a  chief 
Who  rule*  with  might  o'er  all  the  Argives:  —  bint 
Who  holds  ih'  Achxans  subject  to  his  sway. 
A  monarch  proves  the  stronger,  when  his  Jre 
Is  kindled  'gainM  a  man  of  low  degree ; 
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Though  be  dij^est  lti«  an|[er  for  tlw  ({nace 
Of  thai  $am«  day,  his  thirst  for  vtngtancc  bities 
Still  in  iiis  breaut  till  staked.     Coniider  then 
If  thou  H-ili  undertake  to  chsimpton  mc" 

Achillet,  swift  of  foot,  thus  uisw'nng  spake: 
"  Tell  fcarlcMly  the  heav'nly  wofd  that  dwells 
Within  thy  thoughts;  for  here  I  swear  to  tb<«, 
Calchxi,  by  Ph<rb\ij, —  him  to  wh<)fn  tliy  prayer* 
Are  uttered,  when  to  our  Acha:ans  here 
Thou  dott  disdoK  thine  aueunes  —  that  while 
I  live,  and  while  I  stilt  beiiold  the  light 
Upon  the  earth,  no  man  of  all  (he  Greeks 
Shall  Imj  upon  thee  by  our  hollow  barks 
A  hand  to  harm  thee,  though  the  name  thou  name 
B«  that  of  Aeamcmnon,  him  who  claims 
Such  proud  prcifminencc  'mong  all  our  host." 

Then  spake  the  noble  aufpir,  taking  heart: 
"  No  vow  is  it,  nor  hecatomb,  for  which 
He  blames  you:  'tis  that  Atreus'  tdon  i^ave 
Affront  to  Phctbus'  priest,  and  would  not  free 
His  child,  refusing  all  his  p'fis.     For  this 
The  god  who  speeds  hts  shafts  afar  hath  brought 
These  woes  upon  fou, —  yea,  and  still  will  bring. 
And  never  from  your  host  will  thrust  aside 
The  loathsome  pestilence,  until  ye  yield 
The  quick-eyed  maid  a^ain  to  her  fond  sire, 
Unbought,  unraniomed,  and  to  Chr)-sa  bring 
A  hallowed  hecatomb ;  for  only  then 
Could  Ph<cbu$  be  appeased  and  reconciled." 

He  (pake,  and  took  his  seat.    Then  following  roM 
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Wide-rulmg  Agatnfmnon,  hero-«on 
Of  Atrcus.  full  of  grief;  his  darkened  soul 
Brimmed  o'er  with  anger,  and  glowed  forth  his  eyes 
Like   burning   flame.     With    threai'ning   mien    he 

iiimed 
1'  iiM  upon  Calchas,  and  in  these  wnrds  ipake : 

"Ill-boding  prophet  I  no  good  word  hast  thou 
Yet  ever  uttered  to  me.     Aye  thy  heart 
Delights  in  auguring  disaster,  while 
Good  fortime  thou  hnst  never  prophesied 
Nor  brought  to  pass.     Thy  divination  now 
Proclftims  before  the  Greek*,  forsooth,  that  this 
Hath  led  the  Archer-god  lo  send  these  ill* 
Upon  th'  Achjcans  —  this,  that  I  refused 
To  liberate  for  faiii,Qm  Chr>'sci'  child. 
E'en  for  rich  gifts.     Far  rather  would  I  keep 
The  maid  with  me ;  for  I  prefer  her  e'en 
To  Clyteoinestra. —  her,  my  wedded  wife: 
Since  nnn'ite  !s  this  dam«cl  worse  than  she. 
In  form,  in  face,  in  mind,  in  skillful  lore 
Yet  if  'tis  best,  I  none  the  less  consent 
To  render  up  the  maid ;  for  'tis  my  will 
The  people  should  be  saved,  and  not  be  lost. 
Yet  do  ye  siraifthtway  • — since  'tis  e'en  disgrace 
That  I  alone  among  our  Argive  band 
Should  tmrenarded  go  —  prepare  forme 
Some  fitting  gift;  for  yc  do  all  behold 
How  mine  allotted  prize  escapes  my  hands." 

Then  answered  thus  Achilles,  swift  of  foot: 
"  O  son  of  Atrevs,  thou  of  all  mankind 
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Ii'Iost  glorious  and  most  ^teAf,  how,  I  pray. 
Shall  the  KTcat-jouled  Achieans  ^nni  xn  ()iec 
The  gih  thou  askesi  ?     Nowhere  ivc  behold 
Such  thincs  as  these  laid  by  as  common  store; 
Nay,  all  the  spoil  of  pillaged  towns  has  now 
Been  parceled  out  anmngst  us.     It  would  ill 
Bc^ofDc  our  bojt  10  gather  up  once  more 
This  once-divided  treasure.     Prithee  yield 
Thy  damsel  for  the  nonce  to  Phcrbus ;  then 
Threefold,  yea,  fourfold  shall  the  Argive  host 
Rct]ui(e  thy  lost,  if  Zeus  shall  grant  to  us 
Well-guarded  Ilium's  city  for  our  spoil." 

The  monarch  Agamemnon  thus  rq>lied: 
"Godlike  Achilles,  though  indeed  thou  be 
A  migjity  hero,  think  not  thus  to  hide 
The  thoughts  within  thy  heart;  for  thou  shalt  not 
Elude  me,  nor  penuade  mc.     Then  woiildsi  thou 
Enjoy,  forsooth,  thine  own  prize  undisturbed, 
Whilst,  shorn  of  honors,  I  sit  idly  here? 
Thou  bid'st  me  free  the  maiden : —  if  the  Greeks, 
Mightj-  of  soul,  shall  duly  honor  mc 
With  sonte  meet  gift  adapted  to  my  mood. 
That  I  may  have  th'  equivalent  —  be  it  so; 
But  if  they  grant  it  not,  myself  will  I 
Seize  upon  Ajax'  guerdon  or  on  thine, 
Or  else  Ody«ei«' —  he  to  whom  I  come 
May  well  be  wroth,  I  trow.     Hut  ihii  may  be 
Later  considered.     Quickly  let  us  draw 
Down  to  the  dusky  deep  a  hollow  baric, 
Gath'ring  on  board  such  oanmcn  as  we  need, 
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And  place  within  ft  hecatomb,  beside 
The  rosy-checked  Chryseis.     Let  there  come 
Some  man,  some  counsel- bearer,  who  shall  be 
Leader  on  board;  Idomcneus,  perchanijc. 
Or  Ajax,  or  Odysseus,  godlike  chief. 
Or  thou,  O  son  of  Peleus,— of  all  men 
Most  dread, —  by  sacrifidal  rites  (o  win 
The  great  Far- Worker's  favor  for  our  host." 
'Ilien  swift  Achilla,  with  a  darkling  mien. 
Thus  anstt'cred  him:  "Ah,  man  of  greed  and  guilCi 
And  clothed  in  thamelesitness  I     Can  any  une 
Among  ih'  Achieans  yield  obedience,  save 
With  K'udgii]g  spirit,  unto  thy  behests. 
When  that  thou  bid'st  them  journej-,  or  contend 
Stoutly  'ji^ainst  fwet?     No  cause  of  war  1  had 
With  the  spcar-bearing  Trojans  broui^t  me  here. 
The  quarrel  with  them  is  not  mine.     Tliey  ne'er 
Have  driv'n  my  herds  of  cattle  from  my  lands. 
Nor  yet  my  steeds,  nor  in  rich  Phthia,  where 
Heroes  are  nurtured,  have  they  ei'er  laid 
My  grain-fields  waste.     Full  many  a  league,  I  troWtJ 
Of  shadowy  steep  and  sounding  ocean  lies 
Dividing  u*.     O,  lost  to  shame!  'twas  thou 
We  followed,  that  thou  might'st  be  gratified; 
For  Menelatis'  sake,  thou  dog,  and  thine 
We  sought  to  wring  re<iuital  from  Troy's  race 
For  wrongs  that  they  had  done  you.     Naught  of  thisj 
Dost  thou  give  heed  to  nor  consider  now. 
And  now  thou  threat'ncst  me,  with  thine  own  hand] 
To  seize  my  cuerdon-mced  of  painful  toil, 
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BtMon-ed  upon  me  by  the  Grecian  braves. 
UTkti  the  Greeks  waste  a  populous  town  of  Troy 
I  nntr  win  a  trophy  matching  thine ; 
Mine  arc  the  hands  that  bear  the  heavier  part 
Of  furtout  combat ;  yet,  whene'er  Is  made 
Division  of  the  spoil,  the  itcher  stiare 
Pa»ej  to  thee,  while,  worn  with  warfare.  I 
TiLe  to  my  ships  a  portion  which  though  imall 
Is  dearly  cherished.     Now  shall  1  return 
To  Phthia,  since  'tis  better  that  I  fare 
Homeward  with  curved  barks;  nor  yet,  I  ween, 
Here,  where  1  suffer  sudi  aflronts,  wilt  thou 
Succeed  in  gath'ring  wealth  and  golden  store." 

Then  thus  King  Agamemnon  made  reply: 
"  Flee,  then,  by  all  means,  if  'tis  thus  thy  heart 
Promplcih  tliee.     I  am  not  the  man  to  crave 
That  for  my  sake  thou  tarry.    Others  yet 
Hare  1  to  win  me  honor;  chief  of  all 
The  counslor  Zeus.    Of  all  heav'n-nurtured  kings 
I  hate  thee  most.     Thy  heart  is  ever  prone 
To  bickerinjp,  to  quarrels  and  to  strife. 
Though  thou  art  mighty,  yet  it  was  a  god 
Gave  thee  thy  mi^t.     Haste  homeivurd,  then,  with 

aU 
Thy  ships  and  men,  and  o'er  the  Myrmidons 
Hold  petty  sway.     No  heed  I  give  to  thee; 
1  care  not  for  thy  wrath.     This,  furthermore, 
Shall  be  my  threat  to  thee.     Since  Phicbus  wrests 
From  me  the  fair  Chryseis,  I'll  send  back 
The  damsel  with  my  follow'ers,  in  my  bark: 
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Tlicn  to  tliy  lodge  wJU  1  myself  proceed. 

And  lakc  Uom  ihec  Briseis,  roxy-clicelEcd, 

That  prize  of  thine;  that  thou  majst  know  full  well  J 

How  far  am  I  the  mightiest  of  us  twain, — 

That  other  men  may  dread  to  «yle  thcinscUi 

Before  my  face,  my  peers  and  equals  here." 

Thus  spake  the  monarch.    Anguish  filled  the  tout 
Of  Pcleus'  ton ;  within  his  shaggj'  breast 
His  heart  betwixt  two  couiks  wavered;  one 
To  draw  from  by  his  thigh  his  whetted  brand 
And,  startline  all  the  others,  to  lay  low 
Atridcs  and  to  spoil  him  of  his  arms;  — 
One,  to  restrain  hi»  fury  and  to  quell 
His  raging  spirit.     Whilst  he  pondered  thus, 
Perplexed  in  mind  and  heart,  and  from  it*  sheath 
Was  drawing  the  huge  brand,  Athena  came. 
Descending  from  the  skies;  »he  had  been  tent 
By  white-armed  Hera  the  divine,  who  loved 
And  cherished  both  the  heroes  eciually. 
Behind  the  chief  she  sicpl,  and  laid  her  hand 
Upon  his  yrllow  hair;— to  him  alone 
Appearing,  and  by  all  the  rest  unseen. 
Achilles,  marv'ling,  turned,  and  instant  knew 
Pallas  Athena;  fiercely  gleamed  her  eyes, 
As  thus  to  her  in  winged  words  he  spake: 

"  Ah,  why,  thou  child  of  aegis-bearing  Zeus, 
Art  thou  come  hither?    Was  it  to  behold 
The  hateful  arrogance  of  Atreus'  son  ? 
Nay,  this  {  tell  thee  plainly,  and,  I  ween, 
Soon  shall  it  be  fulfilled.    Tl)i9  boundless  pride 
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cost  his  lift,  and  at  no  diuant  day." 
Then  tlius  relumnl  t)ie  goddess,  lustrous-tyed 
Fillet:  "  To  stilt  this  rage  of  thine  1  Ciune 
Ftem  heav'n,  if  tl»u  wilt  h«d  vac.    Sent  was  I 
Bj  iiviae  Hera  the  white-armed,  who  loves 
You  both,  and  cherishcth  both  equally. 
C«w,  ccaae  this  strife;  let  not  thy  mighty  hand 
Sate  on  thy  sword  to  draw  it;  yet  with  speech 
Ufiraid  liiin  a*  tliou  inayst.     For  thus  do  I 
Declare,  nor  of  fuIfUlment  shall  it  fail ; 
That,  (hrouKh  this  xrrojcnncc  of  his,  one  day 
lUch  gifts,  yea,  thrice  as  many,  shall  be  thine; 
Ettstrain  thyself,  iind  to  our  voice  give  heed." 
Then  answered  h«r  Achilles,  pasung  Seel ; 
"The  mandate,  goddess,  of  you  two  must  be 
Heeded  in  sooth,  though  bitterly  my  heart 
Be  raging.    Thus  'tis  best;  the  prayer  of  him 
^Vho  pays  the  gods  obedience,  gains  their  car." 

He  spake,  and  laying  on  the  silver  hllt 
His  mighty  hand,  he  thrust  the  huge  sword  back 
Into  its  scabbard,  failing  not  to  heed 
Tic  words  of  Pallas,  w)to  had  sought  meantime 
Tfc'  Olympian  heights,  where  icgis-bearer  Zeus 
With  all  the  other  piw'rs  celestial  dwells. 

TTien  Peleus'  son  once  more  with  taunts  addressed 
Atrtdes,  nor  abated  yet  his  ire; 

"  Winr-soddcn  man,  dog-eyed,  with  faint  hind's 
heart! 
Never  hast  thou  yet  dared  to  don  thine  arms 
To  lead  thy  soldiers  boldly  to  the  fray: 
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Not  ventured  to  go  forth  to  ambuscade 
Amonj:  the  other  chieftains  of  our  host ; 
Sure  death  it  seems  to  thee.     Far  better,  tooth, 
Throughout  th«  wide  Achean  camp  to  range 
And  *poil  of  trophies  ail  who  dare  to  raise 
Protesting  voice  against  thee.     King  that  feeds 
Upon  his  people  I     Surely  thou  dost  reign 
O'er  phantom  warriors;  else,  Atrides,  this 
Of  all  thy  foul  a&tonts  should  be  the  last. 
Yet  plainly  will  I  tell  thee,  and  beside 
Swear  a  great  oath  upon  this  rod  I  wield: 
So  surely  as  it  ne'er  again  shall  bud 
With  leave*  or  shoots,  since  first  it  left  behind 
Its  stock  upon  the  steep,  nor  ever  teem 
Again  with  blossoms;  for  the  brazen  axe 
Hath  stripped  from  every  side  the  leaves  and  barl 
And  now-  th'  Ach^ans  bear  it  in  iheir  hands. 
Warders  of  justice,  tliey  that  well  defrnd 
Laws  in  Zeus'  name;  yea,  this  of  mine  shall  be 
A  mi^ty  oath:     One  day  o'er  all  this  host 
Shall  come  a  yearning  after  Pclcus'  son: 
Then  — howc'er  bitter  be  thy  sorrow  — thou 
Shalt  lack  the  pow'r  to  save  them  when  (hey  fallj 
In  throngs  beneath  the  deadly  Hector's  hand; 
And  thou  shalt  rend  thy  spirit  with  remorse 
That  thou  didst  slight  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks." 
Thus  spake  the  son  of  Pcleus ;  on  the  ground 
He  threw  the  sceptre,  studded  o'er  with  nails 
Of  gold,  and  took  his  place.     Meantime  the  son 
Of  Atrcus  nursed  his  bitter  wrath  apart. 
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Thaa  rose  swect-spealung  Nestor,  counselor 
Clear-voiced  of  Pylus ;  he  who»e  speech  flowed  forth 
More  iwcct  thin  honey  from  his  lips,     Ereno>«- 
Hkl  this  man  seen  iwo  generations  pass 
Oi  mortals  born  and  bred  in  bygone  years 
Wiih  him  in  tacred  Pylus;  and  'twas  now 
The  third  o'er  which  he  ruled.     He,  well  di«poied. 
Addressed  them  in  these  words: 

"Alas  the  while  I 
Some  fearful  woe  now  cometh  on  the  land 
Of  the  Ach*ans.     \^erily  great  joj- 
Wo«ld  fall  to  Priam  and  to  Priam's  sons, 
And  mis^tity  the  other  men  of  Troy 
Would  feel  their  heans  exult,  if  they  should  hear 
The  tale  of  all  this  strife  'twixt  you  who  stand 
lit  war  and  council  first  among  this  host. 
Hearken  to  me  now ;  ye  are  younger  both 
In  yean  than  I.     For  comrades  have  been  mine 
Braver  than  ye ;  and  never  yet  did  they 
Despise  roe.     Never  have  I  seen  such  men, 
.Ne'er  shall  see  more,  as  were  Pirithotig  once 
And  Dryas,  called  the  shepherd  of  his  host, 
Ceneis,  Exadius  too,  and  he  who  vied 
With  gods,  great  Polyplicmut;  and  that  son 
Of  JEffui,  TTw-seus,  of  immortal  form. 
The  mistiest  of  earth-nurtured  men  were  they; 
Modest,  and  with  the  mightiest  dared  contend  — 
With  monsters  of  the  mountains ;  terribly 
Did  they  destroy  them.     Of  these  men  wiu  I 
A  comrade,  when  from  mine  own  Pylos,  ha 
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Away,  within  a  distant  Unci,  I  came; 

For  thc>'  had  called  me  to  their  aid.    There  I 

Bstiled  ftlone ;  and  none  ^vould  dare  to  oopc 

With  th«je, —  no  earthly  mortal  nnw-  alive. 

These  hearkened  to  my  counsels  and  obej-ed 

My  warning*.     Now  do  yc  ns  well  give  heed ; 

Tis  best  to  hearken.     Do  not  wrest  away 

The  maid  from  him,  though  strong  indeed  thou  *tK\' 

Bui  mffcr  him  to  keep  her,  »ince  the  hoW 

Assigned  her  for  his  meed.     Nor  yet  do  thou, 

O  »on  o(  Peleus,  venture  with  thy  king 

To  strive  with  hostile  might;  for  never  yet 

Hath  sceptred  monarch,  Zeus-endowed  with  pow'ft 

Attained  such  honor  as  hath  Atretu'  son. 

Though  great  thou  art  and  goddess-born,  he  still 

Is  mightier,  ruling  a  more  numerous  host. 

Thou,  son  of  Atreus,  cease  thine  anger  now; 

Abate  thoti,  I  myself  implore,  thine  ire 

Against  Achilles,  deemed  by  all  the  Greeks 

Their  strong  sure  bulwark  'gaimt  the  fearful  fray." 

To  him  in  answer  thus  the  monarch  spake, 
Great  Agamemnon:  "Yea,  nil  thii,  old  site. 
Thou  seasonably  hast  spoken.     Yet  this  man 
Yearrts  to  be  greater  than  all  men  beside. 
To  rule  o'er  all,  to  lord  it  over  all, 
And  give  commands  to  all.     There's  one.  I  ween, 
Who'll  not  obey  him.     Tlioiigh  th'  immortal  godi 
Made  hiro  a  mighty  spearman,  is'l  for  this 
Thej-  suffer  him  to  utter  taunts  like  tlie»e?  " 

Divine  Achilles,  interrupting,  cried: 
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"fa,  for  I  Justly  should  be  called  poltroon 
And  bue,  if  !  in  all  tliinics  were  to  yield 
O&edience  to  thine  every  uttered  speech ; 
Enjoin  tTiou  others  tliu>,  but  tinto  me 
Gfrt  no  such  mandates,  since  1  am  resolved 
Nc  more  to  heed  them.     Yet  another  thing 
ni  icll  thee  —  store  it  well  within  thy  heart: 
Km  (or  the  damsel  shall  these  Itands  contend 
With  thee  nor  others,  seeing  that  ye  who  gave 
Are  takers.     But  of  all  mine  other  goods 
Bt&ide  my  dusky  galley,  dare  not  move 
One  whit  «-ithout  my  license.     Come,  forsooth, 
And  try,  that  tJiese  mjiy  see  the  outcome;  soon 
Anxutd  my  spear-head  shall  the  dark  blood  flow." 
Thus  having  waged  their  wordy  war,  the  two 
Arose,  dispersing  thus  the  council-throng 

the  Greek  squadron.     Now  did  Peleus'  son, 
h  men-at-arms,  and  Mencetiadcs, 
Pass  to  the  lodges  and  the  shapely  barks ; 
Atridex  ordered  a  iwift  ship  to  be 
Drawn  to  the  deep,  and  oarsmen  chose,  a  score, 
To  sti  within ;  and  to  appease  the  god 
Placed  in  the  ship  s  hecatomb,  and  last 
He  led  on  board  OiryseJs,  fair  of  check. 
While  as  commander  went  Odysseus,  he 
Of  many  couiuels.     Thus  did  thej-  embark. 
And  sailed  the  tvatery  ways;  and  Atreus'  son 
Meantime  bade  all  the  host  be  puriRed. 
And  so  they  did,  and  aist  the  off' rings  doivn 
p  Ocean,  and  unblemished  hecatombs 
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Of  goats  and  bullocks  slew  th^  there  bM!de 

The  will!  sea's  marge,  to  Phirbm;  the  iweet  scent. 

In  smoke-u-rexths  whirled,  sped  upward  lo  the  sky. 

So  throu^  the  camp  tliey  t&bored.     Neitlier  yet 
Desisted  Agamemnon  from  the  feud 
With  whid)  he  late  had  menaced  Peleus'  son; 
But  called  Talthybius,  and  spake  to  him 
And  to  Eurybates — his  heralds  these 
And  su-ift  attendants:  "Get  ye  to  the  lodge 
Of  Peleus"  son,  Achilles;  by  the  hand 
Take  ye  Briieis,  rosy-checked,  and  bring 
The  damsel  hither.     If  he  will  not  yield 
Her  to  me  freely,  then  myself  will  I 
Gather  a  force  and  come  to  seize  her ;  he 
Shall  find  the  issue  worse."    'Twns  thus  he  spake. 
And  sent  them,  weighted  with  stem  words,  away. 

Onward,  reluctantly,  the  envoj^s  pastied 
By  barren  ocean's  strand,  until  the>-  ncared 
The  Myrmidonian  tents  and  galleys.     There 
Beside  his  lodge  and  dusky  bark  they  found 
The  warrior  seated;  nor  did  Peleus'  son 
Rejoice  to  see  them  come.     In  trembling  fear, 
Yet  rev'rencing  the  king,  the  tn'ain  stood  still, 
With  ailent  Iip»,  nor  uttering  a  word. 
Yet  well  he  guessed  their  errand,  and  thus  spake: 

"  Hail  to  you,  heralds,  messengers  of  Zeus 
Alike  and  men.     Approach ;  no  cause  of  blame 
I  find  in  you, — -none  save  in  Atreus*  son. 
Who  for  the  maid  Briseis  sent  you  here. 
Come  then.  Patroclus,  sprung  from  Zeus,  and  bring 
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The  prl,  that  they  may  take  her.     Tliwc  ttmt  two, 
Bfioie  b]«t  tfixb  aiiil  in<irtali,  and  before 
Tliit  t}-nnt  king,  shall  bear  me  uitiieis  then, 
If  ever  he  require  mine  aid  to  save 
The  rest  (rom  shame  and  ruin,     Veriljr 
He  raget  with  a  fell,  infuriate  heart; 
Nor  underetands  he  how  at  once  to  heed 
Th<  past  and  future,  that  th'  Achzan  host 
Mi^t  battle  on  uncon<)uered  by  tlieir  barkj." 
He  spake ;  Patioclus  had  obe)-ed  meanwhile 
ilit  loved   friend's  mandate.    From   the   lodge  he 

brou^t 
Biiini  of  the  comely  cheeks  and  gave 
To  be  led  thence.     The  two.  reiurninn,  came 
To  the  swift  ships  of  Greece  again;  and  she 
FoUowed,  reluctant.     But  Achilles  sate 
Aloof  from  his  companions,  and,  with  q'cs 
That  welled  with  tears,  beside  the  hoary  strand 
Of  Ocean,  gazing  o'er  the  w!r>r^ued  tide. 
Then  to  hU  mother  loved,  with  outstretched  hands. 
Breathed  he  an  earnest  prayer: 

"O  Mother,  since 
Tbou  broui^t'st  me  forth  to  live  but  little  while, 
Hifji-thund'rinK  Zeus,  th'  Olympian,  ought  at  least 
To  have  endowed  tnc  with  some  share  of  fame. 
But  now  no  whit  of  honor  doth  he  yield ; 
For  Agamemnon,  the  wide-rcIgning  son 
Of  Atreus,  hath  disgraced  me ;  his  own  hand 
Hath  torn  from  me  my  guerdon  and  doth  keep," 
T^us  s4id  he,  weeping     In  the  briny  depths, 
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Sested  beside  her  ancient  father,  heard 
The  itiiahty  queen  hi*  prayer;  and  imiant  rose 
Oui  f lOiD  the  gray  sea  like  a  mist ;  before 
Him  tat  she,  as  he  wept,  and  with  her  hand 
Caressed  him  fondly,  calling  him  by  name: 

"  Why  wcepcst  thou,  O  son?  and  why  hath  gricfl 
Come  o'er  thee  thus?    Tell  frankly;  let  thy  heai 
Hide  nothing  from  mc,  that  we  both  may  know," 

AniJ  ther,  decp-«iBhing,  swift  Achillw  spake: 
"  E'en  now  thou  know'st  it;  why  need  I  tell  all 
To  thee  who  knowest?  Late  to  Thebes  we  fared; 
Ection's  sacred  city ;  this  we  sacked, 
And  all  its  treasures  brought  away.  Our  Greeks 
Presently  portioned  'mong  themselves  the  spoil. 
Fairly ;  for  Atrcus'  son  they  chose,  and  gave, 
Rose-checked  Chryseit.  Then  to  the  swift  barks 
Of  the  bronzc-mailcd  Achscans  Qirj-scs  came, 
Priett  of  Apullo,  him  whose  shafts  fly  far : 
A  boundless  ransom  brought  he.  In  his  hand 
Bore  he  the  fillets  of  the  archer-][od 
Apollo,  on  a  golden  staff  entwined. 
Entreating  all  the  Greeks,  etpecizlty 
The  t^vo  AtridsB,  marshals  of  the  throng; 
And  all  the  other  Greek*,  appnwingly. 
Gave  voice  that  rcv'tcncc  should  be  shown  the  priest^ 
And  his  rich  gifts  accepted.  Yet  the  son 
Of  Atreus,  Aicamcinnon,  sore  displeased, 
Sent  him  away  with  harsh  insulting  speech. 
Laying  on  him  stem  mandates.  Then  returned 
The  aged  man  in  anger;  and  his  prayer, 
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Ai  thu  of  Doe  beloved,  Apollo  heard, 
Aod  aimed  his  bitter  arrow  at  our  host. 
And  now  the  men  wcic  falling  thick  and  faat. 
As  ihrough  the  wide  camp  of  Acliara  spc J 
The  missUes  of  the  god  to  every  hand. 

IDitn  lox  us  did  a  skillful  seer  make  knoH>n 
Thr  oracles  of  Phccbus.     First  was  I 
To  uree  that  we  propitiate  him ;  and  then 
Forthwith  Airides  row,  potsnaed  with  race, 
Ctt'ring  a  threat,  which  is  accomplished  now, 
For  her  the  quick-eyed  Greeks  to  Chr>-ia  take 
In  a  swift  bark,  with  off" rings  to  the  king 
RKcfau*.     But  maid  Briscit,  whom  the  Greeks 
Anigned  n>c  as  my  share,  two  heralds  late 
Have  sened  from  out  my  tent,  and  borne  away. 
If  thou  art  able,  round  thy  brave  son  cast 
Thine  arms  to  shield  ok.     Seek  th'  Olympian  steep: 
If  thou,  by  n-ord  or  deed,  didit  ever  £ive 
Aid  unto  Zeus,  entreat  him;  for  I  oft 
Have  heard  thee  boasting,  in  my  father's  hall, 
How  thou  alone  among  the  gods  didst  save 
The  ion  of  Chroniis,  whom  dark  clouds  enfold. 
From  shameful  nitn,  when  the  rest  that  bide 
On  high  Olympus  willed  to  bind  him  fast. 
Both  Hera  and  Hephxstus,  and  as  well 
Pallas.     Thou  earnest,  goddess,  to  set  free 
The  monarch  from  hi*  chains;  for  thou  dids:  call 
To  long  Olympus  him  of  hundred  hands, 
Briareiis  named  among  th'  immortal  host, 
But  by  all  men  j^geon ;  who  in  might 
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Excelleth  hb  own  father.    He,  in  pride 

Exultuit,  look  hit  seat  by  Chronut'  son; 

Then  feared  the  blissful  gods,  and  bound  not  Zeua^] 

Recall  to  him  these  things  now ;  fa}*  his  side 

Sit  and  embrace  his  knees;  invoke  his  aid 

For  tlium's  men,  that  he  may  gtant  them  strength 

To  slay  the  Arrives,  crushed  betnixt  iheir  barks 

And  Ocean's  strand ;  that  all  may  find  at  last 

Delight  in  this  thdr  king — that  also  he. 

E'en  Atreus'  son,  may  Icarn  his  folly  soon 

In  spurning  thus  the  bravest  of  his  band." 

Then  weepine  answered  Thetis:     "  O  my  son, 
\Vhy  did  I  rear  thee,  since  'twas  but  to  woe 
I  bore  thee?     Would  thou  wcrt  beside  thy  barks 
Seated  unharmed  and  tearless;  for  thy  day 
On  earth  can  be  but  brief,  nor  lone;  can  last. 
But  now  of  all  mm  most  short-lived  thou  art 
And  eke  most  wretched.     Ill,  then,  was  the  fate 
To  which  I  bore  thee  in  my  palace.     Still 
Will  1  repair  to  the  Olympian  steep. 
Mantled  in  snow,  and  carry  this  my  talc 
To  Zeus  that  wields  the  thunderbolt,  if  he 
Haply  may  hearken.     Sit  thou  here  nieantime 
By  thy  swift  gallej-s  — sit  and  vent  thine  ire 
Upon  th'  Acha;an  army,  from  the  strife 
Abstaining  utterly.     For  yesterday 
Went  Zeus  to  Ocean's  stream,  to  banquet  there 
Amid  the  excellent  j^thiopians,  all 
The  guds  aticndini>;  but  in  twelve  days'  time 
He  must  return  Olympus-ward ;  then  I 
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ek  the  brazen  threshold  of  Zeus'  hall, 

bAai  clasp  his  knco,  with  Iiope  to  win  him  o'er." 
She  ipakc,  and  went  again  her  way  and  left 
Mfilrs  there,  coosvim<-iI  with  grief  at  hrnrt 
For  that  fair-girdled  maid  whom  from  his  arms 
TIk)-  tort  in  spite  of  him.    Odysteus  sprd 
Td  Qirysa  with  the  hallou'ed  hecatoinh ; 
And  ffbcn  they  drew  within  the  harbor  deep, 
Thtf  furled  t)ie  sails,  and  in  the  dui^y  hold 
Ihcf  laid  them,  dropping  to  its  crutch  the  mast 
Bj  drawing  down  the  forestays  with  due  speed ; 
Tien  rowed  the  bark  with  oars  to  anchorage. 
Cm  forth  the  stones  for  moonni;,  and  bound  fast 
Tbeeables;  forth  they  stepped  upon  the  strand 
Ot  ocean,  bringing  forth  the  hecatomb 
For  great  Apollo,  Archer-king;  and  forth 
ChfyseTs  stept  from  out  the  roving  bark. 
Odysieus,  many^Munselled,  leading  her 
On  to  the  altar,  to  her  father's  arms 
Restored  the  child  he  loved,  and  said  to  him; 

"  O  Chr)'S«,  Agamemnon  sent  me  here, 
That  king  of  men,  to  bring  to  thee  thy  child 
And  render  Phccbus  holy  sacrifice. 
For  all  the  Greeks  a  hecatomb  that  we 
May  thus  appease  the  sov'reien  who  hath  sent 
Full  grievous  suS'nngs  on  the  Argive  band." 

He  spake,  and  placed  her  in  her  father's  arms, 
And  he  with  joy  received  hts  own  loved  child. 
Then  round  the  well-built  altar's  *lnpe  the  Greeks 
igcd  in  order  meet,  and  speedily, 
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The  god's  pure  h<Taionib;  their  hands  they  la- 
And  took  the  barley-Einins ;  and  Chryscs  prayed 
An  earnest  prayer  for  ihem  with  lifted  liands: 

"  Hear  me,  thou  Archer  of  the  silver  how, 
Guardian  of  Chrysa  and  the  lacred  waWs 
Of  Cilia,  who  o'er  Tcnedos  dost  hold 
Thy  mighty  sway;  as  thou  before  didst  heed 
My  supplication,  and  didst  honor  me, 
And  fearfully  chastise  th'  AchFcans,  so 
Now  erant  to  me  ihis  second  boon  and  save 
From  this  fell  pestilence  the  Argivc  band." 

Twa*  thui  that   Chiyxes  prayed;  and   Phocbu* 

heard. 
Anci  >vhen  thei'r  prayrri  were  done,  and  they  had 

strown 
Tilt  grains  upon  the  victims,  back  they  drew 
Their  hcatis,  despatched  and  flayed  them,  and  cut 
•     forth 
The  thighs,  ami  doubly  these  o'crlaid  with  fat 
And  uncooked  flesh.     The  aged  pricsi  burned  all 
On  spits,  and  poured  upon  them  sparkling  wine. 
While  youths  Stood  near  with  five-pronged  fork  in 

hand. 
When  the  (high-pieces  were  at  length  consumed 
And  the>'  had  tasted  of  the  entrails,  then 
They  cut  the  rest  to  pieces,  anil  with  spits 
Piercing  the  flesh,  they  roasted  it  witli  care 
And  drew  it  off  once  more.     And  when  at  last 
Their  toil  was  done,  and  nil  the  food  prepared) 
They  feasted;  no  man's  appetite  was  kept 
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Fram  equal  ponton.    Now  when  the  desire 

For  food  and  drink  wu  sated,  the  rmins  men, 

Brinuning  the  wassail-bowls,  outpoured  the  wine 

In  chalices  with  rituals  meet,  and  made 

llten  their  libations,  to  each  guest  his  share 

Duly  apportioning.     Then  all  the  day 

Libored  tli'  Achaean  youths  with  lonj;  tn  gain 

TIk  Uvot  of  the  god ;  and  chanted  loud 

THeir  paran  tweet;  of  Him  wlio  worlds  afar 

"Wta  all  their  song.    The  god  rejoiced  at  heart 

To  hear  their  strains.     W'hen  sank  the  sun  and  came 

O'er  them  the  dark,  they  laid  them  down  to  rest 

By  the  ships'  cables.     Now  when  brake  the  dawn, 

I'hat  rosy-Angered  goddess,  diild  of  day, 

They  put  to  sea  for  the  broad  Grecian  camp; 

And  the  Far-worker  caused  a  favoring  gale 

To  blow  upon  them.     In  its  place  they  set 

The  tout,  the  white  sails  spread.    I'he  fair  breeze 

filled 
The  swelling  sati,  and  round  the  stem  roared  loud 
The  purple  wave,  as  onv^ard  sped  the  bark ; 
So  through  the  waves  she  flew,  and  traversed  soon 
Her  course.     When  now  the  wide  Greek  camp  was 

gained, 
They  beached  the  dusky  vessel  on  the  strand 
HiEh  on  the  sands,  and  "neath  her  set  long  stays 
A*  props,  and  soon  dispersed  'mong  tents  and  fleet 

But  swift  Achilles,  Peleus'  son  divine, 
Still  sate  in  anger  by  his  rapid  barks, 
llor  e'er  the  council,  man-ennobling,  more 
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Frcqumted.  nor  the  battle;  but  remained 

There  where  )ic  was,  whiln  grief  consumed  his  heait 

Yet  yearning  for  ih'  ilarum  and  the  fray. 

But  when  the  tivclfth  dawn  from  this  day  a| 
peared. 
Returned  Olympusward  th*  eternal  band 
All  in  one  concourte,  2Seus  the  first.     Nor  proved 
Thetis  unmindful  of  her  son's  behest ; 
Out  from  the  deep  at  break  of  day  she  came 
And  climbei)  Olympus  to  wide  heav'n,  and  there 
Found  wide-seeing  Zeus,  who  from  the  others  far 
On  many-rideed  Olympus'  topmost  peak  | 

Was  ihroned.     Before  him  sat  she  down,  and  threw 
Her  left  arm  round  his  knees;  her  dexter  hand       ^ 
Placed  underneath  his  chin;  and  suppliantly 
Thus  made  pctllion  untn  Chronus'  son : 

"  O  Father  Zeus,  If  e'er  by  word  or  deed 
I  did  thee  service  'mong  the  deathless  throng. 
Fulfil  now  this  my  wish,  and  honor  jifld 
My  son,  of  all  men  marked  for  s^viftett  doom. 
For  now  hath  Agamemnon,  lord  of  men. 
Humiliated  him;  the  king's  own  hand 
Seii'.ed  my  son's  trophy  and  withholds  it  still, 
But  yet,  Olympian  couns'lor  Zeus,  do  thou 
Vouchsafe  to  glorify  him  and  to  yield 
Prc\-ailing  strength  to  IHum,  till  the  Greeks 
Shall  load  my  son  with  honors  and  with  fame." 

Thus  prayed  she;  hut  the  Cloud-compeller  Ion 
Sat  *i!ent,  naught  replying.    Thetis  then, 
As  ^e  bad  clasped  his  knees,  so  now  clung  fast 
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To  ibecn,  iniplaring  him  a  second  dine: 

"Cire  m«  thy  won!,  unfailing,  and  thy  head 
Bmr  in  a»cnt,  or  else  refuse,  since  thou 
Hut  nau^t  to  fear  —  that  I  may  Icnovr  how  far 
I  aai  most  scorned  among  ti>e  hcav'niy  tlirong." 

Tbni  Zeus,  ihc  Cloud-compeller  sorrowing  spake : 
"Fatal  petition  1  tfaou  wilt  bring  me  soon 
Tommity  with  Hera,  when  with  words 
If^taidinf;  she  tlwJl  rou^te  my  wrath.     E'en  now 
Coniinually  among  ih'  eternals  here 
DmIi  Hera  chide  me,  saying  that  I  lend 
AjJ  in  the  strife  to  Troy.     But  leave  me  now, 
Len  Heia  should  perceive  thee;  I  will  heed 
"Was  thy  request  until  it  be  fulfilled. 
Cxne,  I  will  unto  thee  assenting  nod 

EUy  head,  that  thou  mayst  trust  me;  this  with  me 
Is  surest  token  'mong  the  immortal  throng: 
For  that  to  whidi  I  nod  is  ne'er  recalled. 
Not  e'er  deceives,  iwr  fails  to  come  to  pass." 
Thus  spake  great   Saturn's  son;  with  his   dark 
brows 
He  nodded;  down  the  locks  ambrosial  streamed 
I      From  that  undying  head;  while  a!l  the  peaks 
I     Of  high  Olympus  shook  with  awful  sound. 
I         Thus  parted  now  the  twain,  their  counul  done: 
I     The  goddess  sprang  from  the  resplendent  crest 
Olympian  to  the  deep  salt  tea;  Zeus  pussr<l 
To  his  own  liall.    Then  all  the  hcav'niy  band 
I    Rose  from  their  scats  when  they  beheld  their  sire; 
none  dared  wait  his  advent,  but  they  all 
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Uprose,  aJid  went  to  meet  him.    On  his  throne 
He  took  hr»  icat;  and  Hera  marked  full  well 
That  silver-footed  Thetis,  she,  the  child 
Oi  that  old  ocean  king,  had  with  her  lord 
Framed  (.otinscls  and  concerted.     Tauntingly 
The  queen  addressed  Chronides,  and  thus  spake: 

"  Thou  wily  one !  who  now  among  the  gods  j 
Haih  formed  design*  with  thee?  Thou  lovest  «y«,! 
Apart  from  me,  to  harbor  hidden  thoughts  | 

And   pronounce  judgments.     Ne'er  yet   hast  ihouj 

deigned 
To  tell  mc  thine  intentions  readily." 

Then  answered  her  the  sire  of  Kods  and  men: 
"  Hope  not,  O  Hera,  that  thou  canst  know  alt 
My  lhouf(Hls:  'twill  prove  too  hard  for  thee,  though, 

thou 
My  consort  art.    That  which  Is  fit  for  thee 
To  hear,  no  deity  shall  sooner  kno\*-, 
Nor  any  'mong  mankind :  but  what,  apart 
From  th"  other  gods,  I  choose  to  ponder,—  ask 
Thou  not  of  this,  nor  question  what  it  be." 

Then  thus  made  answer  Hera,  large-«yed  queen:! 
"  \\'hst  words  are  these,  Chronides,  dreaded  lord? 
Never  have  I  aforetime  asked  thy  thouglits 
Nor  sought  to  know  them;  unmolested  quite 
Doit  thou  deliberate  at  thy  free  will. 
But  now  my  mind  is  full  of  fear  thai  she. 
That  Thetis  of  the  silv'ry  feet,  the  child 
Of  that  old  ocean-lord,  hath  won  thee  o'er; 
For,  when  the  day  dawned,  seated  at  thy  sid«, 
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Shcdaspcd  thy  knees;  and  thou  didst  nod,  1  ween, 

Ta  her  awuriincc  tlut  thuii  woultUi  not  fail 

To  lindicaie  Achilles  and  destroy 

ru!l  many  an  Argive  warrior  by  tlie  burkt." 

TTien  the  Clourf-gath'rer  Zeus  rejoining  spake: 
"  Ptrversc  one  I  ever  'tis  '  I  think '  with  thee ; 
Viufht  that  I  do  escape*  ihce.     None  the  lest, 
T^  canst  accomplish  nothing,  but  sha!t  be 
TV  further  from  my  heart,  and  worse  shalt  fare. 
If  ifea  it  be,  'tis  that  I  will  it  so. 
Sit  down  in  silence,  heeding  my  behest, 
Uk  h^ly  I  conM  nigh,  and  all  gods  here 
Cpon  Olympus  fail  to  sliicM  thee,  when 
I  Uy  upon  thee  mine  unconqucred  hands." 
He  spake,  and  Hera  of  the  tender  eyes. 
Dinted,  sate  silent  <Iown,  and  bowed  her  will, 
BTiile  sorrow  smote  the  heav'nly-mansionpd  hand 
TttrouKlmut  tiK  houw  of  Zeus.     HephiL-stua  then, 
TV  skilled  artificer,  stood  forth  to  speak. 
And  loving  service  did  his  mother  dear. 
Tie  white-armed  Hera:     "Bitter  times,  alas, 
SbalJ  come,  and  unendurable,  if  thus 
Ye  two  o'er  mortals  bicker,  raising  din 
Among  the  gods;  no  pleasure  shall  be  found 
In  suDiptuoits  feast),  since  mischief  reigneth.     I 
Cminse!  my  mother, —  tho«igh  she  understands 
The  thought  I  have, —  to  bend  before  the  will 
Of  my  dear  father  Zeus,  that  he  no  more 
Upbraid  her,  and  disturb  our  banquets  here. 
U  but  th'  Olympian  —  he  to  whom  the  glctuns 
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Oi  lightning  flash  obedient  —  choose  to  hurl 
All  from  our  thmries,  ihc  pou'r  is  his;  for  he 
Is  (ar  the  migliticst.     But  bespeak  him  now 
With  wothinK  words;  and  the  Oljuipian  soon 
Will  look  upon  us  Rraciously  once  more." 

Thus  said  Hephaestus.     Leaping  up,  the  god 
Placed  now  a  double  uoblet  in  the  hands 
Of  his  loved  mother,  saying  thus  to  her: 

"  Be  patient,  mother  mine,  and  bear  thine  ill, 
Although  thy  heart  be  sore;  that  ne'er  mine  eyes 
May  sec  thy  dear  form  stricken;  then  could  I 
Lend  thee  no  aid,  though  sail  —  a  fearful  task 
It  is  to  cope  with  the  Olympian  King. 
Erenow,  when  om-e  I  strove  to  rescue  thee, 
H«  seized  me  by  the  foot,  and  hurled  me  dmvn 
From  heav'n't  high  threshold.     All  the  day  I  fdl, 
And  at  the  set  of  sun  to  earth  I  came 
In  Leiunns;  little  breath  remained  in  me; 
The  Simians  raised  me  up  from  where  I  lay." 

Tliussaid  he;  and  the  whitc-arntcd  poddess  smiled 
And  took  the  beaker  from  her  dear  ion's  hand. 

For  all  the  other  gods,  from  left  to  right, 
Hephwitus  poured  sweet  nectar,  dipping  it 
From  out  the  wassail-bowl.     The  blissful  host 
Burst  into  mirth  unquenchable  to  see 
Hcphxstus  bustling  breathless  through  the  hall. 

Thus  feasted  they  all  day,  till  set  of  sun; 
And  no  one's  appetite  now  lacked  its  share 
Of  ih'  equal  feast;  nor  did  they  >'cam  in  vain 
For  Phirbus'  glorious  lute,  nor  Muses,  who 
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With  their  sw«t  wmcm  sang  responsivcly. 

But  when  tlic  bright  light  of  the  sun  had  sunk. 
Each  to  his  home,  the  others  turned  to  rest, 
Where  famed  Heph»nu:(,  ambidextrous  gud, 
For  each,  with  cunning  skill,  a  hoiit<e  had  framed. 
Oljrmpian  Zeus,  the  god  of  lightning,  passed 
To  his  own  couch  ivherc  l«  via*  Mimt  to  lie 
When  over  him  sweet  slumber  cast  its  spclL 
AscendingE  it,  the  monarch  laid  him  down, 
With  gold-throned  Heia  by  his  side,  und  slept. 


BOOK  II 

THE  DREAM  AND  TRIAL  OF  THE  ARMY 
—  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  SHIPS 

PART  I.     LIKBS  I-48J 

Ztai.  in  purnuncc  of  hi«  plan  to  avenge  AchiM«s, 
sends  to  Agsin«mm>n  n  deceit  Tul  drtain  auuriiig;  him 
that  the  time  it  at  hand  when  Ilium  may  be  captured 
by  tbe  Gfecic  forces.  The  lanx,  calling  the  leadcra 
tosether.  narrate*  10  them  bi*  dream  and  cxpre^iea 
his  confidence  in  the  assurance  eiven  therein.  A  coun- 
ctl  of  war  ii  called  of  the  whole  army.  The  SMcmbly 
ia  addrcMcd  by  Actmeninon,  who  to  try  the  temper  of 
tiii  troopi  feign*  to  nrgc  a  return  to  Greece.  The 
army  is  persuaded,  and  hasty  preparations  for  decamp- 
ing are  besun.  when  Pallas,  at  Hera's  insiigatlon,  dc- 
K«ads  to  interpose,  and  untes  Odysseus  to  restrain 
tbe  Grerici  from  their  mad  project.  Receiving  the 
royal  sceptre  from  the  kinit's  hand,  Odysicus  passes 
through  the  camp,  checking  the  baste  of  tho»c  whom 
be  meets.  The  loldicrs  seat  themselves  once  more  in 
council,  xavc  Thenite*,  who  for  his  abusive  tirade 
asaiost  Agamemnon  Is  chastised  by  Odysseus.  Odys- 
smt  recalls  to  the  muliiiude  the  wondrciii^  heavenly 
signs  which  had  appeared  to  them  at  Autis  when  [hey 
set  sail,  auguring  therefrom  the  capture  of  Troy  in 
this  the  tenth  year  of  the  siece.  Nestor  urges  a  reso- 
lute conlimiance  of  the  struggle,  and  advisci  the  king 
to  marshal  the  army  by  tribes,  to  test  their  valor. 
Agamemnon  commands  the  evening  meal  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  the  soldiers  partake  of  it  after  sacrifice  and 
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prayer  to  Zeus  led  by  the  king.  A  call  to  battle  is 
sounded,  the  appearance  of  the  host  and  its  command- 
ers being  vividly  described  in  the  famous  Six  Similes. 

FAST  IL     UNE  484-«Nl(. 

Catalogue  of  the  Greek  ships:  enumeration  of  the 
host  by  geoffraphical  divisions :  their  leaders  named  in 
order. 

Continued  wrath  of  Achilles  and  idleness  of  his 
troops.  Iris,  in  the  guise  of  Polites,  bids  Hector  to 
cause  preparation  for  battle  to  be  made  by  the  Trojans 
and  their  allies:  with  an  enumeration  of  whom  the 
Boole  closes. 
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QOill  the  other  gods,  and  warrior-rocn 

^  Thu  ftgjht  with  chariots,  al!  night  ilumbcrcd 

Sut  balmy  sleep  came  not  to  Father  Zeus, 
And  in  his  h«art  he  pondered  how  to  win 
Hooof  for  him,  Achilles,  and  destroy 
Full  many  a  hero  by  th'  Achicaii  barlct. 
Tliit  ptan  at  length  seemed  best, —  lo  send  a  dream 
Of  baleful  import  unto  AtreiiV  son. 
He  called  the  Dreatn,  and  thus  in  winged  words 
spake: 

"  Up,  baleful  Vision ;  speed  thee  to  the  swift 
Achcan  galleys;  to  the  lodge  repair 
Of  Agamemnon,  Atrcus'  »on:  ihc  words 
With  which  I  charge  thee,  see  that  thou  repeat 
With  lips  unerring.     Bid  htm  urm  with  speed 
The  long-haired  Greeks  for  war ;  for  no«'  the  town, 
Wide^trcetcd  Troy,  may  fall  his  prize  at  last. 
No  more  th'  immortals  in  Olympian  halU 
DiScT  in  purpose:  Hem  hath  won  o'er, 
By  her  entreatie*,  all  their  hearts;  and  now 
Dp«i  the  Trojan  people  woes  impend," 

Thus  spalcc  he;  and  his  words  the  Vision  heard, 
Mi  hast'nrnE  forth,  the  gallejs  quickly  gained 
Of  Greece;  anon  to  Atreus'  son  it  sped, 
Great  Agamcntnon.     Him  it  found  within 
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His  tent  reposing:  o'er  him,  as  he  lay. 
Ambrodal  slnp  was  ^ved.     It  took  its  stand 
Above  his  hod,  disguised  as  Nelcus'  son, 
Nntor,  whom  Agamemnon  most  esteemed 
Of  all  the  elden.    I'akinf;  such  a  form, 
The  heav'n-scnt  Vision  to  the  monarch  spake: 

"  Son  of  bold  Atreu*,  lamer  of  the  steeds. 
So,  art  thou  sleeping?     Ill  doth  it  l>cseeni 
A  counsel-bearer  —  one  that  hath  a  host 
In  charge  — wei^ied  down  with  burdens  Kreat 

thine  — 
To  slumber  the  night  throu^.     But  now  do  tl: 
Quicltly  give  ear.    The  messenger  am  I 
Of  Zeus  t)ie  mighty,  who,  thmi^  far  away 
Enthroned,  yet  hath  for  thcc  a  tender  care 
And  mourns  thy  woes.     He  bids  thee  arm  with  speed 
The  long-haired  Greeks  for  war;  for  now  the  towi 
Widc-strceted  Troy,  may  ^U  thy  prixe  at  last. 
No  more  th'  immortals  in  Olympian  halls 
Differ  in  purpose;  Hera  hath  won  o'er, 
By  her  aitreaiies,  all  their  hearts;  and  now 
Upon  the  Trojan  people  woes  impend 
Sent  on  them  by  our  Father.    Yet  do  thou 
Heed  well  my  words;  let  not  for^tfulncss 
O'ercome  thee  when  thou'rt  loosed   from  ho 
sleep." 

Thus  spake  he  and  departed,  leaving  him 
Pond'ring  on  what  fulfilled  should  ne%'er  he; 
For  that  Mmc  day  —  insensate  one  I  he  thought 
To  capture  Ilium's  dty:  little  dreamed 
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"nKbl^Htt  happ'nings  Zeus  in  fact  dnigned: 
Fcr  iroes  and  sighings  still  wss  Zeus  lo  heap 
ft)  Greeks  and  Trojans,  (rom  their  desperate  strife. 
He  woke  from  sleep ;  still  in  his  ears  there  rang 
iniat  voice  divine;    Upright  he  szt,  and  laid 
RouDd  bim  the  yieMinK  tunk,  new  and  fair; 
Hit  ample  cloak  threw  o'er  him,  binding  fast 
The  beauteous  sandals  to  his  shining  feet; 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  slung  the  massive  brand 
With  silver-studded  hilt.     Then  taking  last 
Th'  imwasting  sceptre  which  his  fathers  bore, 
He  sou^t  the  squadron  of  the  Greeks,  bronxe- 
mailed. 
Upon  the  crest  of  high  Olympus  now 
The  goddess  Dawn  slept  forth,  proclaiming  light 
To  Zeut  and  to  th'  immortals,  when  he  bade 
The  clear-voiced  heralds  rati  the  Greeks  unshorn 
To  council.     Soon  they  gave  the  word ;  the  braves 
Were  swiftly  masted.     A  council  first  he  called 
Of  elders,  great  of  soul,  by  Nestor's  bark, — 
Nestor,  the  monarch  Pylus-born.     Wlien  all 
,     Were  gathered,  thus  his  artful  plan  he  framed: 
^K  "  Hear  me,  O  friends:  for  in  th'  ambrosial  night 
^^  beav'n-sent  Dream  appeared  to  me  in  steep. 

In  stature,  form  and  face  the  counterpart 
I     Of  Nestor  the  divine.     Abo\'e  my  head 
^^lie  Vision  rested,  and  in  these  words  spake : 
^leon  of  bold  Atrcus,  tamer  of  the  steeds. 
So,  art  thou  sleeping?     Ill  doth  it  beswm 
counsel-bearer  —  one  that  hath  a  host 
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In  charge  —  weighed  down  with  burdens  great 

thine  — 
To  slumber  the  night  through.     But  now  do  tliou^ 
Quickly  ^ve  ear.     The  messenger  am  I 
Of  Zeus  (he  mighty,  who,  though  far  away 
EnthToneJ,  yet  hath  for  thee  a  lender  care 
And  mourns  thy  woes.     He  bids  thee  arm  with  speed  ] 
The  long-haired  Greeks  for  war ;  for  now  the  lowntj 
Wide-st reeled  Troy,  may  fall  thy  prize  at  last. 
"No  more  th'  immortals  in  Olympian  Halls 
Differ  in  purpoM;;  Hera  hath  won  o'er. 
By  her  cntrcaltes,  alt  their  hearts;  and  now 
Upon  tlic  Trojan  people  woes  impend 
From  Zeus.     Heed  well.'     He  spake,  and  winged 

away 

His  course;  sweet  slumber  loosed  me  from  her  spelL 
Proceed  wc  now  to  arm  th'  Aclixan  bands; 
But  first  my  words  shall  —  as  'lis  Biting  —  test 
Their  spirit.     1  will  bid  them  board  their  barks 
Of  many  oars,  and  fly  from  hence,  while  ye. 
On  diff'rcnt  sides,  shall  speak  to  stay  their  speed." 

Thus  spake  he,  and  resumed  his  seat.     Then  rose 
Nestor,  the  king  of  Pylus'  sandy  shore; 
Who  thus,  with  wise  intent,  before  them  spake: 

"  O  friends,  ye  captains  and  ye  coum'lors  all 
Obeyed  by  Argives,  if  this  dream  were  told 
Ity  any  other  Greek,  we  should  account 
The  tale  deceit,  and  hold  aloof  the  more 
From  such  advice.     But  he  hath  seen  the  dream" 
Who  boasts  to  be  the  foremost  of  us  all. 
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fmttd  we  then  to  arm  th'  Achaean  bands." 
Thu*  spake  the  sage,  and  left  (he  covnciUthronf^ 

Thm  rose  the  sccptcrcd  monarchs,  heeding  soon 
wDk  people's  shepherd.     Now-  the  greaicr  host 
fCmt  Rocking  to  ihc  council  in  a  crowd ; 
I  nuh  forth  swarms  of  densel^'-gath'ring  bees 

Nru'-pouring  ever  from  the  hotlow  er»g; 

t'riiiK  they  hover  round  the  buds  of  spring, 
!  hither,  thiibcr,  Ry  in  multitudes; 

So  man)'  nations  now  from  tent*  an<l  harks 
Cane  trotting  forth  along  the  deep-bayed  shore 
On  to  the  place  of  council.     'Mid  the  host 
Blazed  Rumor  forth  —  our  Father's  envoy  she, — 
Spurring  thetn  onward.     Thus  they  gathered,  while 
An  uproar  filled  the  gath'ring-place ;  ihc  ground 
Groaned  underneath  thent;  loud  the  tumult  rose 
As  sate  the  warriors  dou-n.     Nine  heralds  strove 
With  shouts  to  check  them,  and  to  still  their  cries, 
That  they  might  hearken  to  the  Ilea v'n- reared  chiefs. 
Sorce  could  the  throng  be  seated  and  restrained. 
Their  clamor  hushed.     Ixird  Ag.-uncitifion  rtn.e. 
Bearing  that  sceptre  which  Hephxsms  wrought 
With  toilsome  labor,  and  on  Chronu*'  ton 
Bestowed;  then  to  hi*  messenger,  the  slay'r 
Of  .Arpis,  ZeuB  in  turn  the  sceptre  gave: 
By  Hermes  it  wm  giv'n  to  Pelops,  hight 
The  smiter  of  the  steeds:  in  turn  who  passed 
The  wand  to  Aircus,  shepherd  of  the  host. 
He.  dying.  left  it  to  Thyestcs.  lord 
)i  countless  flocks;  to  Agamemnon's  sway 
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He  left  ii  last,  to  rule  o'er  many  isles 
AnJ  o'er  all  Argos.     Leanini;  on  it  now. 
Before  the  Argives  Aticus'  son  thua  spake: 

"  Friends,  squires  of  Arcs,  heroes  of  the  Gred 
In  folly,  net-like,  ruinous,  hath  Zeus 
Chronides  fast  ensnared  me.     Cruel  god! 
He  promised  me  aforetime, —  yea,  he  (£ave 
His  nod  assuring, —  that  I  might  ictum 
The  spoiler  of  strong  Ilium's  stately  walls. 
Yet  am  I  now  aware  that  he  contrived 
Cruel  deception;  and  'tis  his  behest 
That  I  must  seek  again  the  Argive  shore 
Dishonored,  with  the  lass  of  many  a  braver 
Thus  doth  th'  exalted  monarch  Zrus  decree, 
\V]\(>  hath  laid  low  ere  now  the  citadels 
Of  many  a  city,  and  shall  yet  lay  low. 
Since  unto  htm  surpassing  might  pertains. 
A  shameful  talc  to  reach  yet  tinhorn  cars. 
That  vainly  thus  a  bund  of  Greeks,  so  strong 
In  courage  and  in  numbers,  uselessly 
Hath  warred  and  striv'n  against  a  scantier  race, 
And  >'et  no  end  appearcth.     For,  indeed. 
If  firm  allian^  were  by  Greece  with  Troy 
Concluded  with  due  rites,  and  wc  desired 
That  boili  our  heists  be  reckoned,  and  the  sons 
Of  Ilium  native-born  should  all  be  told. 
And  we,  th'  Achscans,  should  be  marshalled  all 
In  tens,  each  ten  one  cup-bearer  to  choose 
From  'mong  xhe  Trojnns,  many  a  decade 
Would  be  without  its  bearer.     Yea,  so  far 
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1  count  the  sons  of  the  Actixans  more 
Tbm  thej-  ol  Troy,  that  dwell  within  the  walb. 
Yet  slli<s  bide  there,  bnindishcra  of  spears, 
rrom  msny  a  city ;  these  repel  me  far, 
IVnnitting  not  that  I  should  bring  to  pass 
y&f  heart's  duiie  and  waite  the  populous  town 
Of  ilium.     Now  already  have  nine  years 
Rill-d  o'er  us,  »ent  of  mieihty  Zeus;  decayed 
With  afre  are  all  the  timbers  of  the  barks, 
The  cables  parted;  ittll  do  they  —  our  wives 
And  infant  children, —  sit,  and  vainly  wait 
Within  our  halls;  all  un accomplished  still 
The  task,  for  which  we  journeyed  to  this  shore. 
TlMn  kt  us  all  to  my  command  give  heed: 
Bad  let  us  fly  to  our  dear  fatherland 
With  all  our  galleys;  for  this  city  of  Troy, 
Ample  of  streets,  we  ne'er  may  capture  now." 

Thus  spake  be ;  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  throng 
Thit  had  not  heard  the  council,  fierce  desire 
Was  roused ;  and  all  the  gathered  ho5t  was  tossed 
Like  the  long  w3ve-crei»  of  th'  Icarian  main, 
Stirred  by  the  east  and  south  winds  as  they  spring 
Forth  from  the  sinrmy  doiid*  of  Zeus  their  sire. 
As  when  upon  a  field  all  deep  with  grain 
Rusheth  the  Zephyr.  »wiftly  swooping  down; 
Bowed  are  its  teeming  cars;  so  all  the  host 
Was  stirred.     With  clamor  sped  they  toward  the 

harks, 
While  dust  ro»e  from  beneath  their  feet  and  hung 
lo  clouds  above  them;  some  bade  others  lay 
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Hands  on  the  xhips,  antl  drag  tlirm  to  the  tWc; 
The  channels  cleared  ihcy  likewise;  shriil  criej  nui^ 
To  lieav'n,  as,  csK^r  for  their  homes,  thej'  drew 
The  props  from  underneath  the  vessels'  keels. 

l"licn  surely  had  the  men  of  Greece,  despite 
What  fate  ordained,  returned  to  their  own  shores; 
If  Hera  to  Athena  had  not  said: 

"  Unwearying  child  of  a.'gis-hcaring  Zeus, 
Thus  must  the  Argives,  o'er  the  broad-backed  mail 
Flee  homeward  now  to  their  loved  fatherland  ? 
Tlien  should  they  leave  behind  them,  gloated  o'er 
By  Priam  and  his  Trojans,  Helen,  pride 
Of  Argos;  for  whose  sake  full  many  a  Greek 
On  Trojan  shore  hath  giv'n  his  life,  afar 
From  his  loved  land.     Now  hie  thee  to  the  host 
Of  bronze-msilcd  Greeks;  and  with  ihy  snothim 

words 
Curb  each  man's  haste,  nor  suffer  them  to  draw 
Their  cuning  galleys  to  the  salty  deep." 

Thus  spake  she:  and  the  goddess,  lustrous-' 
Athena,  disoheycd  her  not,  but  sprang 
Down  from  th'  Olympian  peaks,  and  soon  arrived 
Nigh  the  swift  ships  of  Argos.     There  she  fuunil 
Ody&scus  standing,  whom  in  counsel  Zeus 
Surpasscth  not;  he  had  not  laid  his  hand 
On  his  weli-dcckcd  black  vessel,  for  his  heart 
Was  full  of  sorrow.    To  the  hero's  side 
Came  Pallas  of  the  brilliant  eyes,  and  spake: 

"  Laertes'  Zeus-born  son,  Odysseus,  tliou 
Of  mail)-  counsels,  must  ye  hasten  thus 
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'■  the  Riany-«eaK<I  ships  and  fly 
TTiw  vainly  hotnew-ard  to  your  own  home-land? 
Tben  i&ould  ye  leave  behind  you,  gloaled  o'er 
iy  Piiam  and  fais  Trojans,  Helen,  pride 
0/  AnEO«,  for  whose  udce  full  many  a  Greek 
On  Trojan  shore  hath  giv'n  his  life,  afar 
Frem  ho  loved  countiy.     Haste,  nor  pauie  to  rest, 
Thfoughout  Achtra's  host;  with  soothing  words 
Cart)  each  nun's  haste,  nor  suffer  them  to  draw 
Tlidf  curving  silleys  to  the  salty  deep." 

She  spake ;  and  well  he  martcd  tlie  lieav'nly  tones 
Ai  the  addressed  him.     Forth  he  sped,  and  cast 
Aside  his  tnantle;  diis  Eurybates, 
Herald  of  Ithaca,  his  follo^^cr,  found. 
He,  pwsing  on,  met  Atreus'  son  and  took 
FtotD  the  kind's  hand  the  sceptre  of  his  sires, 
llmriaring  ever;  wielding  this,  he  passied 
AnwDg  the  gallep  of  the  Greeks  bronzc-nuiled. 

Whene'er  he  met  a  monarch,  or  a  man 
Cofupicuous  in  rank,  he  came  and  stood 
Beside  htm,  checking  him  with  courteous  speedi: 

"  It  ill  becomes  thee,  foolish  onel  to  fly 
In  panic,  coward-iikc;  resume  thy  scat. 
And  tnd  the  others  lit ;  for  thoii  dost  yet 
Not  clearly  know  the  mind  of  Atre\is'  son. 
T'n  but  a  trial  now  he  makes  of  you. 
And  swiftly  shall  chutise  Achsa's  host. 
Not  all  of  us  have  heard  the  words  the  ictng 
Spake  in  the  council.     Let  his  wrath  not  rise. 
Else  may  he  do  the  Argives  grievous  wrong. 
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Fierce  is  the  fury  of  s  Zeus-brcd  Icing, 
P'or  him  the  Couns'lor  loves  and  glon'fiet." 

But  when  some  common  man  he  saw,  or  found 
Shouting  aloud,  he  smote  him  with  the  staff. 
And  thus  rebuked  him:  "Silly  churl  1  sit  ».ti!l. 
And  to  the  words  of  better  men  give  heed ; 
Unwarlike  an<l  weak-spirited  thou  art. 
In  council  reckoned  not,  nor  in  the  field. 
Ill  can  the  Greeks  al!  pUy  the  monarch  here; 
The  rule  of  many  is  no  blessing;  one 
Must  be  the  master,  one  the  king, —  whom  Zeus, 
The  son  of  crafty  Chronus,  hath  endowed 
With  laws  and  sceptre,  o'er  them  to  hold  s»vay.' 

'I'hus  lording  it  he  moved  throughout  the  host; 
Back  from  the  barks  and  lodges  surged  the  throng 
With  din,  as  when  tlie  sounding  ocean's  tide 
Thunders  upon  the  spacious  strand,  and  noise 
Of  roaring  waters  echoes  o'er  the  main. 

The  rest  were  in  their  seats,  in  order  kept: 
Alone  Thersites,  endless  babbler,  ceased 
His  noisy  prating  not.     His  mind  was  filled 
Witli  many  a.  speech  unbridled ;  'twas  his  wont. 
In  wanton  spirit  and  unseemly  wise, 
To  quarrel  with  the  chiefs,  \v\\\\  taunts  designed 
To  move  to  merriment  th'  Achaean  braves. 
The  ugliest  man  was  he  of  all  the  hoct 
That  came  to  Ilium;  bandy  legs  had  he. 
Was  lame  in  one  foot,  and  his  shoulders  both 
Were  humped,  and  drawn  together  on  his  chest; 
His  head  atop  was  sugarloafed,  and  grown 
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Sptrady  with  batr.    Tliis  man  was  odknis  most 
To  Pclciu'  von  and  to  ()(i>-j5eus;  iliMe 
Ht  cbided  erer.     Now,  with  clamor  shrill, 
Ht  hrapcd  his  foul  abuse  upon  divine 
Alridn;  whilst  th'  Actucans,  wroth  at  heart, 
Woe  stirred  to  fury.     He,  with  outcries  loud, 
CtiKil  not  to  hurl  reproaches  at  the  Icing: 

"^Vhat  fault,  O  son  of  Atieus,  find'si  thou  now? 
Viht  It  it  that  tliou  cravcst  i    Filled  are  al) 
Tky  tents  with  bronze,  and  many  a  woman  sits 
WidiBi,  of  cbotcn  beauty,  wbom  we  Greeks, 
Wlme'er  we  sack  a  town,  give  first  to  thee. 
Or  is  it  gold  thou  Uck'st?     Some  man  of  Troy, 
Stnd-Iaming,  ^11  bring  gold  from  ilium's  walls 
To  free  hit  son,  a  prisoner  bound  and  led 
By  me,  or  bjr  sooie  other  of  our  band. 
Or  wouldst  thou  have  a  maid  to  trifle  with 
In  love,  to  keep  her  for  thyself  apart? 
It  ill  becomes  thee,  reigning  as  our  king, 
To  bring  the  Greeks  to  ruin.     Wretches  we, 
B»e  coH-ard  caitiffs,  Grecklings.  Greeks  no  morel 
Homeward  repair  we  now  with  all  our  barks, — 
'   Leave  him  in  Ilium  to  digest  and  joy 
In  all  his  trophies,  that  he  soon  may  sec 
If  WT  do  truly  profit  him  or  no. 
E'en  now  hath  he  humiliated  one 
Braver  by  far,  Achilles;  his  nwn  hand 
Hath  torn  from  him  his  guerdon  and  still  keeps. 
No  spirit  harh  Achilles;  weak  of  will 
And  lax  is  he;  else  surely,  Atreus'  son. 
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This  of  thy  foul  affronts  should  be  the  last." 

Thus  did  Theraitea  there  revile  his  king. 
Great  Agamemnon,  shepherd  of  the  host. 
Su'ift  to  his  side  divine  Odysseus  stept, 
And  frowning,  thus  rebuked  him  with  stem 
speech: 
"Thersites,  babbler  of  unbridled  tongue, 
A  clear-voiced  orator  art  thou ;  yet  hold 
Thf  praiings;  venture  not  with  single  hand 
To  cope  with  monarchs.     None  I  count  more  m 
Than  thou,  of  all  that  folW'cd  to  this  const 
The  son  of  Atrcus.     Then  harangue  no  more 
With  kings  upon  thy  lips;  reproach  thcra  not. 
Nor  ever  for  return  thy  vigil  keep. 
As  yet  wc  know  not  fully  how  these  things 
Shall  be,  nor  if  th'  Achxans  are  to  fare 
Back  to  their  homes  to  good  or  evil  end. 
Thou,  seated  here,  dost  heap  abuse  upon 
Atridcs  Agamemnon,  whom  the  host 
Owns  as  its  shepherd,—  for  that  Argos'  braves 
Grant  him,  forsooth,  rich  gifts,  while  thou  with 
Taunts  dost  assail  him.    Yet  I  tell  thee  plain, 
Nor  vhall  my  threat  of  due  fulfillment  fail: 
If  e'er  again  I  find  thee  uttering 
Such  silly  chatter  as  thou  didst  e'en  now. 
Upon  bis  shoulders  may  Od)'sscu5'  head 
No  longer  rest,  maj'  I  no  more  be  called 
Sire,to  Telemacbus,  if,  setEtng  thee, 
I  strip  ih«  not  of  tunic,  cloak,  and  all 
That  hides  thy  nakedness,  and  with  base  stripes 
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SaiarsinB  thee  frocn  the  place  of  EotirHng,  send 
Tb«  bellowing  to  where  lie  the  rapid  barks." 

Thus  spake  he;  with  hit  sceptre  then  he  beat 
Thcriites'  back  and  shoulders;  down  he  bent, 
OiDppinfc  a  burstiniE  tear;  and  on  his  back 
'Nnth  the  gold  rod  a  bloody  weal  upspran^ 
Htut  aSri^ted  down,  and  full  of  pain. 
With  foolish  look,  he  wiped  the  tear  away. 
And  at  him  all  laughed  gaily,  chough  their  hearts 
Wrrc  anxious ;  each  upon  hix  neih:))lM>r  ga/ed, 
TW  saying:  "  Ha,  full  many  excellent  deeds 
Odfsseus  hath  performed,  w)io  couhmIs  St^ 
Preplan,  and  in  armor  clothes  the  strife; 
But  dits  is  far  the  best  of  all  his  feats 
AoKMiic  the  Argives, —  stopping  the  harangues 
Of  this  vile  slinger  of  abuse.     I  ween, 
Hif  reckless  mood  no  more  will  prompt  him  now 
To  hurl  ha  foul  tirades  against  the  chiefs." 

Thus  spake  the  pec^le.     'Saw,  with  wand  in  luutd, 
Stood  forth  Odysseus,  spoiler  of  strong  walls ; 
Whilst  brisht-cyed  Pallas,  in  a  herald's  guise. 
Standing  beside  him,  bade  the  host  be  still, 
llut  all  the  Argives,  those  that  ncarrst  sat 
And  farthest  too,  might  hear  his  wonU  and  mark 
Hes  counsel.     Thus  he  spake,  with  skillful  an: 
"  O  monarch,  Atreta-sprung,  the  Greeks  would 
now 
Render  thee  infamous  in  all  men's  sight; 
The  promise  they  fulfil  r>ot,  which  they  made 
Whilst  still  they  journeyed  hither,  from  the  land 


Artfo,   nurse   of  steeds  —  that 

waste, 
Ere  thy  homecoming.  Ilium's  noble  tvalts. 
For  no**',  like  tender  boy*  or  wives  bereft. 
Each  unto  cich  makes  moan  and  utters  sigtu 
Of  yearning  for  his  home.     The  labor,  sooth, 
Hath  been  enough  to  weary  out  the  soul 
Of  any  man,  and  prompt  him  to  depart. 
A  husband  one  month  severed  from  his  wife 
Grows  weary  in  his  galley,  many-oared. 
By  winir]'  bloats  held  storm-bound  and  by  rage 
Of  ocean ;  but  o'er  us,  since  first  wc  came, 
Tl>erc  passeth  now  the  ninth  revolving  year. 
I  cannot  therefore  blame  the  Greeks,  that  they 
Grow  restive  here  beside  their  beaked  barks; 
Yet  none  the  less,  a  shame  it  is  for  thcc 
So  long  to  tarry  here,  anJ  then  depart 
All  empty-handed.     Patience,  friends!  abide 
Yet  for  a  season,  till  we  ascertain 
If  sootbsay'r  Calchas  speak  the  truth  or  no. 
For  well  ye  all  do  know  this  in  your  hearts, 
And  all  to  this  bear 'witi>es3  —  all  of  you 
Whom  the  death-angels  have  not  borne  away; 
Yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  it  seems. 
M^en  there  In  Aulis  all  Achara's  fleet 
Gathered,  to  bring  on  Priam  and  his  race 
Calamit)',—  how  we,  about  a  spring. 
Upon  the  hallowed  altars,  sacrificed 
To  the  immortals  spotlns  hecatombs. 
Beneath  the  sliadow  of  a  fair  plane-tree, 
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U'htiKe  wellnJ  the  glorious  warer;  then  appeared 
Aa  n-ful  portent.    Blood-red-bued  of  back, 
Fttthil  10  ice.  a  wrpent,  which  the  king 
Olfopian  had  hiancli  sent  forth  to-day, 
Fonh  from  beneath  tlie  alar  darting,  made 
Sinight  for  the  plane-tree;  there  a  sparrow's  young 
W(7e  Ifing,  tender  infants,  crouched  bcnrach 
The  the  It 'ring  leaves  upon  the  topmut  bough. 
Eight  were  the  young;  the  mother-bird,  that  hatched 
The  bfood,  the  ninth.     Ttien  did  the  snake  devour 
The  young,  whose  piteous  shrillings  filled  the  air; 
While  round  tlie  motiier  circled,  and  bewailed 
Her  cherished  youne:  be,  coiling,  as  the  bird 
Horered  round  screaming,  caught  her  by  the  wing; 
But  when  be  had  dc^'ou^ed  the  sparrow's  young, 
AQ,  with  their  niotlier,  then  the  god,  who  showed 
TV  serpent,  made  him  wondrous;  for  the  child 
Of  crafty  Qironus  turned  him  into  stone; 
^VTiilst,  standing  by,  we  viewed  the  marvel  wrought 
With  dumb  amazement.     Then,  as  monsters  dire 
Intruded  'mong  the  hcav'nly  hecatombs. 
Did  (oothsay'r  Calchas  soon  to  us  unfold 
The  oracles;  '  Why  stand  ye  speechless  thus, 
Ve  Greeks  of  flowing  hair?     A  porirnt  great 
Is  this  that  couns'lor  Zeus  hath  shown  us  liere. 
Late  is  it  seen,  and  late  fulfilled  shall  be, 
Vet  ne'er  its  fame  shall  perish.     As  this  snake 
dnsumed  the  sparrow  ami  her  young  —  the  young 
Eight,  and  the  mother  ninth,  that  hatched  the  brood, 
>  many  years  shall  here  endure  our  strife. 
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But  !n  the  tenth  year  spacioufr-strcctcd  Troy 
Shall  fait  our  prize,'    Thus  spake  the  seer;  and  a( 
Finds  due  accomplishment.     'Vhen  hearken,  braves 
Well-gTcaved  of  Greece,  and  (airy  all  of  you 
Till  we  can  capture  Priam's  ample  walls." 

He  ceased;  the  Argives  raised  a  mighty  shouC 
Approving  what  divine  Odysseus  spake; 
And  fearful  echoes  sounded  from  the  barlo 
About  them  as  they  shouted.     Next  arose 
Gerenian  Nestor  to  address  the  throng: 

"  Alack,  yc  hold  your  council  as  might  lads 
Of  tender  years,  unsclioolrd  in  arts  of  strife. 
What  then  &hall  be  the  outcome  of  our  oaitu 
And  our  agreements?    Then  must  Ramcs  consume 
All  the  deliberations  and  designs, 
The  pure  libations  and  the  leagued  right  hands, 
To  which  we  trusted.     Vainly  we  contend 
In  wordy  <iuarrcls ;  and,  though  long  we  here 
Have  tarried,  we  can  Itnd  no  remedy. 
Do  thou,  Atrides,  steadfast  as  of  yore. 
Still  lead  the  Arjtives  to  the  mighty  fray; 
These  —  one  or  two  —  abandoned  to  their  fate, 
Th'  Adiseans  who  do  now  conspire  apart  — 
Success  shall  not  attend  them  —  to  return 
To  Argos,  not  yet  knowing  if  the  thing 
Promised  by  iegis-bearing  Zeus,  be  found 
Falsehood  or  trutlt.     For,  I  maintain,  the  diQd 
Omnipotent  of  Chronus  gave  that  day 
His  nod  assenting,  when  in  their  swift  ships 
Embarked  the  Argive  braves,  to  Ilium's  sons 
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Bonn  of  bloo<U)icd  und  ditasirous  fate; 

l^rou^   lightnings    flashed    upon    our    rijtJit,    he 

ihowcd 
To  IB  wisptcious  *ien9.    Then  let  no  man 
Histt  homeward  ere  he  take  hi$  rest  beside 
A  Trojan  consort,  and  requite  the  panjft 
Andtigbs  of  Helen.     Yet,  if  one  there  be 
Filled  with  a  mighty  yearning  for  hit  home, 
It  luch  a  man  but  touch  his  dusky  bark, 
Wtl].d(cked,  to  launch  her ;  him  jliall  de.iih  and  fate 
O'enake  before  the  rest     O  King,  decide 
Wisely  thyself,  and  others'  warnings  heed ; 
.  Nat  to  be  reckoned  lightly  is  the  word 
Tht  I  shall  speak  to  thee.     Divide  the  host 
By  triba  aivd  dans,  AtridesI  that  cacii  clan 
tM^  aid  its  fellow-clan,  each  tribe  a  tribe, 
li  thus  thou  do,  and  if  th'  Achxans  yield 
To  tiicc  obedience,  then  shalt  ihou  discern 
Who  prove  the  cowards  'inong  the  men  and  diiefs, 
And  who  the  valiant  be;  for  they  shall  fight 
Each  b)-  himself;  soon  shalt  thou  learn  if  thou 
An  stDI  forbidden  by  divine  decree 
To  pillage  Troy,  or  only  by  mankind  — 
Folly  of  men  and  ignorance  of  the  strife." 
ffim  royal  Aeantcmnon  answered  thus: 
"Once  more,  sooth,  aged  chief,  dost  thou  surpass 
All  Greeks  in  counsel.     Would  to  father  Zeus, 
Athena  and  Apollo,  that  I  had 
But  ten  of  such  advisers  'mong  the  host! 
Speedily  should  King  Priam's  dty  bow 
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Its  head,  the  prize  and  plunder  of  our  hands. 
But  Chronus'  argis-bcaring  son  hatli  heaped 
Upon  me  countlets  woes,  involving  me 
In  fruitless  feuds  and  quarrels,    ^'ca,  for  I 
And  he,  Achilles,  battled  for  a  girl 
With  snicry  words;  and  first  was  I  enraged. 
If  e'er  again  our  counsels  shall  agree. 
Not  for  one  moment  tlull  the  Trojans  know 
Postponement  of  their  downfall.     Now  proceed 
To  noondaj'  meal,  that  we  may  join  the  fi^t. 
Let  every  man  whet  well  hci  spear,  set  well 
His  buclder,  nourish  well  his  rapid  tteetU; 
Let  every  man  scan  well  on  every  side 
His  baiile-car,  providing  for  the  fray. 
That  all  day  may  be  measured  in  grim  Strife 
Our  rival  hosts.     No  respite  shall  befall  — 
No,  not  one  moment  —  till  the  night  descends 
To  part  the  furious  foemen.     Many  a  brave 
Shall  drench  with  sweat  the  band  tliat  round 

breast 
Sustains  the  man-protecting  sh^M ;  and  sore 
Shall  grow  the  hand  that  still  the  jav'ljn  clasps; 
And  many  a  courser  sweat,  thni  drags  apace 
The  well-planed  car.     Yet  whomsoc'er  I  see 
Far  from  the  fight,  preferring  to  abide 
By  the  beaked  barks  —  he  shall  not  'scape,  but  yi« 
His  limbs  to  dogs  and  vultures  for  their  food." 

Thus  spake  he ;  and  the  Argives  ctamtrred  loud 
As  sea-waves  surging  'gainst  a  lofty  coast's 
Piotrudiog  cliff,  when  ttonn-tosscd  Is  the  main 
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Bf  bctatb  of  Nolus ;  waves  with  every  g/He 
Canitanily  smite  it,  surging  on  each  hand. 
Tlic  H-iniors  rose,  snd  hAsi'ning  to  the  barla, 
D»prncil  aiiKMis  theiit,  kindling  fitti  before 
Th(  ttntt,  and  made  their  meal.     Each  sacrificed 
To  one  or  other  of  th'  undying  band, 
Pfiying  escape  from  death  and  mortal  strife; 
To  Cfaronut'  niiglit)'  t»n  [he  king  of  men, 
GrtK  Agamemnon,  offered  up  a  bull, 

IFu,  live  years  otd,  and  called  the  ehler  diieb 
Among  [he  Panachxan  captains;  first 
^^Kior  and  Lord  Idomeneus,  and  next 
"Hit  [watn  called  Ajax,  and  Tydidc*  too, 
-And  jixth  Odysse^is,  who  in  counsel  vied 
With  Zeus;  and  Menelaiis,  great  in  call 
To  artns,  unsummoned  came ;  for  well  his  heart 
Discerned  his  brother's  cares.     Tliey  stood  around 

I  The  bull,  and  took  the  barley-grains  in  hand, 
Whilst  thttt  tlie  monardi  pra>-ed  before  Iii*  chiefs : 
"  0  Zeus,  most  great,  most  glorious,  wrapt  in  dark 
Clouds  and  enthroned  in  ether,  let  the  sun 
Not  sink,  nor  darkness  come,  tilt  I  lay  low 
King  Priam's  smoky  roof,  and  burn  his  doors 
With  blazing  fire,  and  cleave  o'er  Hector's  breast 
His  coat  of  atait,  all  shattered  by  my  spear; 
And  may  his  men-at-arms  around  their  chief 
Fall  prone  upon  the  ground  and  bite  the  dust." 

Thus  prayed  the  king;  nor  yet  did  Chronus*  son 
Grant  his  petition;  but  the  sacrifice 
eived,  yet  made  th'  inevitable  task 
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More  grievous  still.     When  now  their  prayers  wen 

oVr. 
First  liaving  strown  the  grains  of  barley,  D«t 
Backward  they  drew  the  victim's  head  and  slew 
And  flayed  him ;  then  they  cut  the  thighs  away, 
O'erlaying  these  with  fxt  in  double  folds 
And  fragments  of  raw  flesh  abo\-e  the  whole. 
And  these  they  burned  on  billets  stripped  of  leave). 
And  pierced  with  spits  the  vitals,  holdiiig  them 
O'er  the  bright  Utt.    When  now  the  thiols  were 

burned, 
And  of  the  entrails  they  had  lasted,  then 
They  cut  to  pieces  all  the  other  parts. 
And  spitting  these,  they  roasted  them  with  care 
And  drew  them  from  the  iire.     Wlien  toil  was  o'er 
And  all  the  feast  prepared,  they  banqueted, 
And  no  man  vainly  yearned  for  etjual  share. 
And  when  their  appetite  for  food  was  past, 
And  thirst  for  drink,  Nestor,  Gercnian  knight. 
Arose,  and  in  these  words  addressed  the  host: 

"  Airides  Agamemnon,  prince  far-famed. 
Consume  we  no  more  time  in  speeches  here, 
Nor  long  postpone  the  task  which  heav'n  doth  nosr 
Set  to  our  hands.     Let  now  their  heralds  call 
The  host  of  bronze-mailed  Argives  to  the  barks; 
We,  as  now  gathered,  tlirougli  the  wide  Greek  camp 
Shall  go.  and  sooner  wake  the  furious  strife." 

Tlius  »pake  he;  monardi  Agamemnon  soon 
Complied,  and  bade  his  heralds,  clear  of  call. 
Summon  to  arms  the  long-haired  Grecian  braves. 
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Tic  hcnldi  calttd ;  anil  swiftly  gathered  they, 
Ld  bf  tiicir  sov'irign  the  hcav'n-nuitured  chiefs 
Sptd,  nanhiilling  the  host;  amongst  them  tnoved 
Brinhi-ejned  Athena,  wielding  in  her  hand 
1  ht  precious  !c^%  ageless,  perishing  not ; 
An  hundred  golden  tasseb  round  it  waved, 
Wdl-n-oven  each,  each  worth  a  hecatomb. 
^V'ith  this,  agleam  like  lightning,  Faliat  sprang 

IT^ueugh  the  Greek  Ales,  and  urged  men  onn-ard; 
siiU 
^Bak'ning  strength  in  evcr>*  hero's  heart 
Toliicht  a  light  unceasing;  sudden  teemed 
The  soife  more  sweet  to  them,  than  the  return 
In  hollow  vessels  to  their  loved  homeland. 
As  waiting  Same  consumes  a  might)'  wood 
Upon  a  mountain's  crest ;  from  far  away 
I& brightness  beams;  thus,  as  the  men  advanced, 
Tlteir  wondrous  panoply's  resplendent  gleam 
Shone  through  the  ether,  glo^ving  to  the  skf. 
And  e'en  as  countless  flocks  of  winged  wild-fowK 
^^Cnaet,   geete,   and    tong-ncckcd   swans,   in   Asia's 
^B     mead, 

^^round  Caj'ster's  flood,  fly  here  and  there 
On  wings  exultant,  settling  with  loud  cries. 
That  all  tlie  mead  resounds;  so  throng*  of  Greeks 
From  ships  and  lodges  to  Scamander's  plain 
Streamed  ever  onward;  'neath  the  trampling  feet 
Of  men  and  steeds  the  earth  with  awful  sound 
Echoed.     On  Scamander's  flowery  lea 

the  warriors,  countless  as  the  leaves 
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And  blossoms  (hat  are  bom  in  days  of  spring. 

And  like  the  swRrms  of  buzzing  flics  that  float 
In  springtime  round  the  slicep-fold,  when  fresh  milk 
Moistens  the  pails;  innum'rablc  as  they. 
Eager  to  crush  their  (oenien,  on  the  plain 
The  long-haired  Argivcs  faced  the  sons  of  Tro>'. 

And  as  the  herdsmen  separate  with  ewe 
\V id e- roaming  goats  that  herd  in  mingled  mass 
Upon  their  pasture,  here  and  there  the  chief* 
Rushed,  marshalling  the  host,  and  bade  men  take 
The  field.    Among  his  warriors  stood  the  king. 
The  son  of  Atreus:  like  to  Zeus,  that  joys 
In  thunderbolts,  he  seemed  in  brow  and  eye: 
His  waist  the  waist  of  Ares  looked,  his  chest 
The  chest  of  Lord  Poseidon.     Like  s  bull 
That  stands  preeminent  o'er  all  the  herd, 
And  tow'rs  amid  the  kinc  that  gathered  feed; 
E'en  such  did  Zeus  make  Aireus'  son  that  day. 
Chief  among  many,  eminent  'inong  chiefs. 


Catalogitb  of  the  Ships 

TELL  me  now,  Muses  —  ye  who  dwell  above 
In  halls  Olympian;  goddesses  are  ye 
At  all  times  present,  knowing  all  things  well, 
While  we  but  hear  report,  and  nothing  know; 
Tell  me  the  chiefs  and  marshals  of  thai  host, 
Their  multitude  I  might  not  tell  nor  name, 
Nay,  not  though  I  possessed  ten  tongues,  ten  mouths, 
A  voice  ne'er  wearied,  and  a  brazen  heart ; 
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'  Olympian  muses,  dsughttrs  their 
F^j»-b«aring  Zms,  recalled  to  me 
Themeo  who  came  to  Troy.     Now  wIU  I  name 
Tfcc  ct^itains  oi  the  ships,  and  all  the  bark*. 

Poieieos.  Leilus,  Bud  Clonius, 
Antsilaiis,  Prothocnor, —  these 
B'tre  chicfa  of  the  Borotians;  those  who  dwelt 
In  Hyria  artd  in  Aulis*  craggy  steep. 
In  Sdxinus,  Scholus,  Eteonut'  glens 
Akomdins;  Graians  and  TbcspeUns  too, 
And  all  from  Mycalnjus'  ample  lanns, 
And  from  Ile«ius,  Harma,  lCr)'thra:; 
Ani  all  th'  inhabitants  of  Eleon, 
Of  Hria,  Peteoii,  and  Ocatea 
And  Medeon's  \4-eU-laid  cii>-,  Copar  too 
AniThishe,  haunt  of  doves;  and  Kutrcsis; 
Aal  all  who  came  from  Coronxa's  walls 
Mpassy  lialiartus;  they  who  kept 
Plun,  Glisa,  Hypothcbx  strong 
Of  bulwarks :  and  Onchestus  hallowed,  where 
Pteeidon's  t;l<'''i<'^  grove  was:  all  who  dwelt 
In  Ami  rich  in  grapes,  in  Midea 
And  holy  Ntsa,  and  the  fsr-ofi  walls 
Of  Anthedoo.     Full  fift>'  ships  were  theirs: 
In  each  sixscorc  of  young  Btcotians  came. 
Next  o'er  the  men  of  Asplcdon,  and  lho« 

From  Minyean  Orchomenus,  held  sway 

Two  sons  of  Ares,  one  Ascniaphus, 

lalncnus  th«  other;  they  were  bom 

Within  the  home  of  Actor,  Azis'  son. 
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Of  her,  Astyochc,  x  modest  maid ; 

Arcs  the  mighty  met  her  secretly, 

Seeking  her  upper  chamber.     From  their  lanij 

Went  thirty  hollow  vessels  to  the  fight. 

Epistrophus  the  Phocians  owned  as  chief. 
And  Schedius;  and  their  sire  was  Iphiius, 
The  generous  son  of  Naubolus.    They  ruled 
The  bonds  from  Cyparissus  and  the  crags 
Of  Python,  Daulis,  Crisa's  sacred  shrine, 
Anemorcia  and  Hyampolb 
And  Panopeus,  and  those  who  dwelt  beside 
Divine  Ccphissus'  stream :  Lilians  too 
That  held  the  sources  whence  Cephissus  flows. 
Forty  dark  ships  with  these  commanders  came. 
They  marshalled  well  the  Phocians'  armed  files 
That  close  to  the  Boeotian  left  were  ranged. 

The  men  of  Locris  followed  Ajax  fleet, 
Oilev**  ton ;  much  smaller  was  this  prince 
Than  Telamonian  Ajax ;  slight  of  frame, 
Arrajrd  in  linen  corselet;  yet  among 
Achxans  all  and  Panhcllmcs,  chief 
In  skill  to  wield  the  lance.     His  followers  came 
From  Cynus,  Opus  and  Calliarus, 
Bcssa  and  Scarpha,  and  the  lovely  meads 
Augeian;  Tarpha  too  and  Thronium,  by 
Boagiius'  tide.     Twoscore  black  galleys  went 
With  Ajax,  filled  with  Locrian  >,  dwellers  all 
Beyond  Eulxra's  isle  of  hallowed  name. 

Th'  Abanies  from  Eubtra,  breathing  might,— 
They  who  from  Chalcis  and  Erctria  came 
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I  vine-dad  Hwttx^ ;  clan*  that  kept 
Sa-Ei'rt  Cciinthus  and  high  Dium's  waUs; 
Citjjtut  (00  and  Styra;  all  were  led 
6)  Eitphmor,  Lord  Calchodon's  son, 
Scten  of  Arcs,  whom  ih'  Abantrs,  gmt 
Of  nul,  obeyed.    They  followed  in  his  train; 
Awarrior  ran,  fleet-footed,  streaming- haired, 
EigFr  (o  break,  with  thrust  of  ashen  spears, 
Tht  coneltts  on  their  focmcn's  breasts.     With  him 
Twice  twenty  galleji  dark  of  hue  had  sailed. 

And  ihey  from  Athens'  stately  totvn, —  the  seat 
Ol  mtf^ty-ftouled  Krechthetu  reared  of  yore 
BtZtui'  daughter,  Pallas,  though  the  child 
Of  bovnteous  Earth ;  whom  in  Athenian  walls 
Tilt  goddess  set,  within  her  own  rich  shrine, 
When  youths  of  Athens,  in  the  hope  to  win 
Htt  favor,  pay  to  her  their  tribute  meet 
OlbulU  and  lambs  with  each  revolving  year; 
AI!  these  were  led  by  Prince  Menestheus,  son 
Of  Petciis.     Never  man  of  earthly  race 
CftUil  equal  him  in  skill  to  marshal  steed* 
Aai  bodcler-bearing  braves  for  battle.     One 
Only  contended  with  him,  since  in  years 
He  was  the  elder, —  Nestor.     With  their  chief 
FoUo«-ed  a  fleet  of  fifty  sable  barks. 

Twelve  ships  from  Salamis  had  Ajax  brought. 
And  ranged  them  close  beside  th'  Athenian  squares. 

And  rtlOK  from  Argos  and  the  ramparts  strong 
Of  Tiryns.  and  those  diles  of  deep  bays, 
Uoiaionc  and  Mitk.  and  thow 
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Who  in  Eione  and  Trocscn  divclt, 

And  vinc-cldd  Epidsurus;  Masn'  men 

And  j^ginetans, —  these,  Achasans  all  — 

Were  led  by  Diomcd  the  valiant,  great 

In  shout  of  battle,  and  by  Sihenelus, 

Illustrious  Cxpaneus's  cherished  child: 

As  their  third  leader  went  Euryalus, 

Son  of  Mecisteus,  from  Talaiis  sprung; 

A  godlike  man  was  he;  yet  o'er  them  all 

Was  Diomed,  the  great  in  call  to  arms. 

And  with  them  eighty  dark-hulled  galleys  came. 

Thcj"  of  MyciKiE's  city,  the  strong- walled, 
Of  wealthy  Corinth,  and  Cleonsc  fair. 
And  they  who  held  Orneia  and  the  fields 
Of  lovely  Arffthyrea.  and  they 
Of  Sicyon,  where  Adrastus  ruled  of  old. 
And  those  of  Hypcresia  and  the  steeps 
Of  Gonor«a,  and  Pellenc's  braves; 
Tir  inhabitants  of  i^gium  and  the  tribes 
Of  all  the  "  Coast-land  "  and  wide  Helic^ 
Filled  fivescore  vessels,  under  Atreus'  son. 
The  monarch  Agamemnon;  and  he  led 
By  far  the  bravest  and  mn-it  numerous  band. 
He  stood  among  them  mailed  in  sbimm'ring  arms. 
Proud  to  be  foremost  of  the  chiefs  —  himself 
Most  brave,  and  captaining  far  the  mightiest  throng 

And  they  who  dwelt  within  the  deep  ravines 
Of  hollow  Lacedicmon,  Pharians  both 
And  Sparlans,  men  of  dove-fitled  Messa,  all 
Who  kept  Brysciijc  and  the  pleasant  land 
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About  Augeis  and  Amyclfc's  walls 

And  Hdo»'  city  reared  beside  the  deep. 

And  those  of  VAan  and  of  (Stylus. 

Followed  hi«  brother  Mcnelaus,  strong 

lo  nil  to  comliat     Sixtjr  were  his  baits ; 

Fjf  from  the  re»t  hb  warriors  dcmned  their  armi^ 

Dimself,  all  conRdcnt  and  full  of  zeal, 

Tmersed  their  lines  and  wrged  tlirm  to  the  fray; 

Far  ncerly  hts  spirit  longed  to  take 

Vcnpancc  for  Helen's  agonies  and  sighs. 

Ne«,  those  of  Pylws  and  Arenc  fair, 
OfThtj-on,  where  th'  Alpheius  hath  its  ford; 
Oij^py  with  its  noble  halls;  the  sons 
Of  Ct^risieis,  Hclos,   Pteleos,  came ; 
They  of  Amphigcneia  and  the  ivalU 
Of  Doriuro,  where  the  Musts,  as  'tis  said, 
Mm  Thaniyris,  that  Thratian,  as  he  passed 
From  Eur)-tus  within  CJuihalia's  land 
And  robbed  him  of  the  gift  ol  voice  j  for  he 
H»d  boasted,  saying  he  would  surely  gain 
ITie  palm  in  song,  though  e'en  the  Muses,  sprung 
from  Zeus  the  rgis-bcarer,' should  contend: 
And  tbcf  in  anger  blinded  Thamyris, 
And  took  his  godlike  gift  of  tans,  away, 
That  he  forgot  to  wake  the  lyre.    O'er  all 
Of  these  did  Nestor,  the  Gercman  knieht. 
Hold  sway;  with  him  came  ninety  hollow  barks. 
AaA  they  who  Iteld  Arcadia  'neath  the  crest 
Of  steep  "Cytlen*,  there  beside  the  tomb 
Of  /£p}-tu5,  u-heic  men  fi^t  hand  to  hand, 
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The  sons  of  Phencus  and  Orctiomenus 

Of  counlless  tit rds,  of  Ripa,  Stiaiia  too. 

^^^nd■swept  Enispe  and  Tcgca's  walU, 

Of  Mantinca  fair,  and  Stympbalus 

And  of  Parrhasia;  these  obeyed  as  lord 

King  Agapenor,  from  Ancsus  sprung. 

Threescore  ihcir  ships  were;  in  each  vessel  came 

Countless  Arcadians  ver«d  in  arts  of  strife. 

Monarch  Atrides'  self  had  giv'n  to  them 

Their  urll-decked  barks  to  sail  the  winc-hued  mun; 

Since  small  concern  had  they  with  ocean's  tasks. 

The  dwellers  in  Buprasium  and  the  lields 
Of  hallowed  EHs,- — all  confined  between 
Hyrminc  and  far-distant  Myrsinus, 
And  by  Alisium  and  th'  Olcnian  crac; 
Followed  four  chieftains,  each  by  rapid  barks, 
Twice  five,  attended  ;  bearinE  multitudes 
Epcian.     Thalpius  and  Arophimachus 
Were  leaders  of  their  fint  division ;  one 
Was  son  of  Eurytus,  from  Actor  sprung; 
Tlie  other's  sire  was  Ctcatus.    The  son 
Of  Amarynceus,  brave  Diorcs,  led 
The  third  command ;  their  last  division  ounc 
Followinz  Polyxetius,  that  godlike  prince. 
Sprung  from  Agasthenes,  Augeas'  son. 

They  of  Dulichium  and  the  i.iles  divine 
Called  the  Echinx,  those  that  lie  beyond 
The  briny  ocean,  facing  Elis'  strand, 
Were  led  by  Meges.  Ares'  peer  in  strife: 
A  ton  of  Phyleus,  lord  of  Zeus,  who  once 
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Quitted  his  home-land,  'jpiinst  hit  sire  enraged. 
And  to  Dulichium  came  lo  dwell.     With  him 
Came  to  the  conflict  Mblc  barkl  twoicore. 

Odysseus  led  the  C^phallcnians,  strong 
Of  couTaKC  all  the  Ilhacans,  and  thaae 
Of  Neritum,  ihat  mount  of  quiv'ring  leave; 
Dwellers  in  Crocyleia  and  the  steeps 
Of  i^gilipi;  those  of  Zacj-nthus'  isle, 
The  dwellers  too  in  Samos,  the  main  coast 
And  the  land*  opposite;  over  tlieie,  I  say, 
Od>-«Mis  ruled,  in  counsel  peer  to  Zeus, 
And  tu'ioe  six  red-i^ieelced  Kallejii  formed  his  train. 

Of  the  /Etolian  men  was  Thow  chief, 
Andnemon's  son;  o'er  those  he  held  command 
Who  dwelt  within  Pyleni,  Olenus, 
Pleuron,  and  Calchis,  by  the  brin)r  main, 
And  craggy  Calydon.     'l"hcir  chief  was  he. 
For  now  those  sons  of  CEncus,  great  of  sou!, 
Were  dead;  their  sire,  loo,  wa»  no  more:  anil  slain 
Was  Meleagcr  of  the  yellow  hair. 
On  ThoBS  thus  devolved  the  so^'Vci^n  sn-«y 
O'er  all  ^tolia's  warriors:  and  with  him 
To  join  the  fight  twoscorc  black  vessels  came. 

Idomeneus,  for  skill  with  lance  far-iamed. 
Was  captain  of  ibc  Cretans;  all  the  braves 
Of  Cnosus  and  Gortyna,  mxsiive- walled ; 
Miletus,  Lyctus,  and  L>'castus,  throned 
On  £leamin|i;  clifH;  Phmtus  and  Rhytium  too, 
Cities  well-peopled;  and  all  men  beside 
That  dwell  if)  Crete,  the  hundred-citied  isle. 
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And  with  Idomcneus,  that  diief  renowned 
In  strife  of  spears,  Meriones  held  sway. 
Peer  of  the  god  of  blooils)ie(I.     With  these  two 
Full  fourtcore  table-sided  galleys  came. 

Tlcpolemus,  a  son  of  Heracles, 
Brought  vessels  nine  from  Rhodes,  and  each  wts 

fUled 
With  Rhodian  toen,  impetuous  in  the  frajr. 
And  all  the  dweller*  in  the  i*le  were  ranked 
In  threefold  order;  those  of  Lindus  first. 
Tlie  laljsians  next ;  the  yeomen  last 
Of  white  Caminis.     Of  these  warriors,  chief 
Was  brave  Tlcpolemus,  a  lancc  of  note: 
His  mother  was  AstyochJ,  his  sire 
Tlie  stalwart  Hcracle*.  who  led  his  bride 
From  ICphyre,  beside  ScHcis"  Row, 
When  many  a  city  manned  by  youthful  braves. 
Divinely  nurtured,  had  been  by  his  hand 
Despoiled.     When  new  TIepolemu*  attained 
His  manhood,  reared  within  those  massive  halls, 
He  slew  the  cherished  uncle  of  his  sire, 
Licymnius,  a  son  of  Ares,  then 
Stricken  in  years.     Then  straightway,  framing 

barks 
And  gath'ring  a  great  host,  he  fled,  and  sailed 
Far  o'er  the  deep;  for  they,— the  other  sons 
And  grandsons  of  great  Heracles,  the  strong. 
Menacetl  his  life.     So  wandered  he,  and,  spent 
With  suiT'ring,  came  to  Rhoite»;  ami  there  his  bands 
Dwelt  in  three  tribes,  and  were  \yy  Zeus  held  dear, 
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Sor'm'gn  of  gods  and  monals;  on  their  race 
Oircnides  show' red  x  rain  of  wexlth  untold. 

N'freus  fro«n  Syma"s  isle  three  vessels  led, 
Sharif  of  hulls;  the  son  of  CharopuN 
TV  ki'aic  and  of  Aslata;  — Nireus,  who 
Exailtd  in  bcautj'  all  rhc  Greeks  who  came 
To  Troy,  save  oftly  Peleu*'  biameleti  child ; 
Yn  weak  in  war,  and  with  a  scanty  band. 

The)'  of  Nisyrus,  Casus,  Crapathus, 
And  Ccs,  the  city  of  Eurypylus, 
And  isles  Calydnian,  follon-cd  brothcr-chtefi, 
Aotiphus  arvd  I^idippui,  the  two  sons 
Of  Heradides  Thcssalus,  the  king, 
And  cime  to  Troy  with  thirty  hollow  barks. 

B«t  DOW  o'er  those  who  dwelt  in  Argos,  hight 
PcIuKiin,  men  of  AIos,  Alope, 
And  Trachis,  denizens  of  Phthia's  coast 
And  Hellas,  famed  for  comely  dames;  all  they 
CiUed  Hellenes,  Achieam,  Myrmidons; 
Filled  fifty  barks;  Achilles  was  their  lord:  — 
Heedless  these  heroes  now  of  horrid  itrife; 
Xo  chief  had  thcj-  their  lines  to  marshal,  since 
The  ton  of  Peleus,  he,  divine  and  fleet, 
l-*y  in  his  ships,  lamenting  her, —  the  maid, 
Fiir-haired  Btisels,  whom  he  captive  brought 
Frooi  out  Lymessus,  after  toils  and  pains, 
When  he  had  spoiled  that  city  with  the  walls 
Of  Thebi,  and  had  slain  two  spearmen  strong, 
Epiitrophus  and  Mynei,  scions  both 

King  Evenus,  him  Selcpius'  son. 
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Her  in  hii  ship*  Achilles  moumeJ, —  but  yet 
Was  dcstinrd  speedily  again  to  rise. 

The  men  of  Phylacc  and  Pyriuus 
Of  flowery  aieaili,  Dcincler's  halloweii  land, 
And  thry  of  hon,  motlier  of  the  herd*, 
Antron  sea-girt,  and  Pieleos's  grasiy  lea: 
Were  mnrshalled  by  Protm'laiis,  brave 
As  Arcs,  in  his  lifciiinc ;  but  tlie  earth 
In  her  dark  bosom  lield  the  chieftain  nou-. 
His  consort,  with  her  fair  cheeks  rent  with  firi 
And  hall  half-finished,  he  had  left  behind 
At  Phylac^,  and  soon  by  Dardan  dan 
Was  slain,  as  foremost  of  th'  Achfcan  throng 
He  bounded  from  his  vessel.     Yet  his  men. 
Though  sorrowing  for  their  chief,  had  captains  still 
Podarces,  Ares'  scion,  ranced  their  liles, 
The  son  of  Iphidus  Phylacidcs 
Rich  in  vast  herds.     Own  brother  was  this  prince 
Of  brave  Protcsilaiis,  but  in  years 
The  younger;  and  that  hero  Ares-bom 
Was  both  the  elder  and  more  vah'ant  man. 
Though  lacking  not  a  leader,  yet  his  men 
Mourned  for  Protesilaus,  their  strong  chief. 
With  Iphiclus  came  du»ky  barks  twoscorc. 

The  men  of  Phcrsc  by  Borbcis'  lake. 
Dwellers  in  Bccbe  and  tn  Glaphyr:r, 
ThoKe  from  lolcus'  massive  ramparts,  manned 
Eleven  barks ;  their  chief  Admetus'  son 
Eumcliis;  horn  of  Pelias'  fairest  child, 
Aleestis,  among  morul  maids  divine. 
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O'er  ihe  Melhoneant  and  lliaiunactans,  all 
From  Melibtca,  and  Olizon's  crags, 
Via  Qpuin  Philocteies  th«  expert 
Inirtftwy;  seven  ivere  the  ships  they  manned, 
Eadl  i»lding  fifty  oanmcn,  stumy^  and  ikilled 
Tawitid  the  bow.     But  he,  their  chieftain,  lay 
Tltm  ia  an  isle,  on  sacred  Lemnos'  strand, 
Indurung;  bitter  anguish ;  there  the  sons 
Oi  Greece  had  left  him,  sorely  tufferinK  from 
A  VQund,  from  deadly  waicr-snake  received. 
There  langubhed  he  in  torment ;  yet  the  Greeks 
Boide  their  ships  H-ere  doomed  to  think  full  soon 
Oi  thrir  Prince  Philoctetes.     Yet  his  bravn, 
T^ou^  sorrowing  fur  their  chief,  had  capinins  still; 
lot  Medon  marshalled  them,  the  basely  born 
Sn  of  Oileus ;  Rhena  bore  this  son 
Ij'nto  Oilcus,  waster  of  town>walIs. 

Next  they  of  Tricca  and  Ithoine,  land 
Oi  rociy  steeps,  and  from  CEchalia's  town. 
Tile  teat  of  Eur)-tus,  di'  Oy^halian  chief, — 
Bf  two  of  /Esculapius'  sons  were  led, 
Botli  skilled  physicians — Podaliriut, 
Midiaon,  too;  with  thirty  ships  they  came. 

Thai  these  who  held  Ormenium  and  the  font 
Of  Hypercia  and  Asterium's  scat, 
Aad  gleaming  spires  of  Titanus,  were  led 
Bf  baatd  Eurypylus,  Ewmon's  son ; 
Aai  twoscore  dusky  galleys  formed  his  train. 
Then  from  Argisia  and  Gyrtone's  town, 
Elunc,  and  the  shining  walls 
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Of  Oloosson,  came  the  armed  band 

Of  Poiypcetej,  funoiu  in  the  fray, 

Son  of  Pirilhoiis,  who  in  turn  was  sprung 

From  Zeus  th'  undying;  that  illustrious  dame, 

H  ippotlaniia,  was  his  mother.     She 

Unto  Pirilhoiis  bore  the  chief,  that  day 

On  which  the  sire  chastised  the  Centaur  race 

Of  shaggy  manes,  and  thrust  them  from  the  siccpi^ 

Of  Pelion,  mingling  them  amunK  the  tribe 

Of  th'  /Kthiccs.     But  yet  did  he  not  wield 

Sole  sway;  Leontcus,  Ares'  scion  — he, 

Son  of  the  bold  Coronus,  Caenus'  child, — 

Was  with  him.     Forty  sable  ships  had  these. 

Next  out  of  Cyphus  »vice  eleven  barks 
Were  led  by  Guncus :  the  Perrhxbians,  strong 
In  battle,  and  the  Enienes, —  these 
Followed  him.     Round  Dodona,  winter-swept. 
They  built  their  homes,  or  tilled  the  lovely  lea 
Where  Titaresius  pours  his  limpid  tide 
Into  Peneus ;  yet  doth  it  not  blend 
With  silver-waved  Pencils,  but  like  oil 
Swims  on  its  surface;  since  its  current  formi 
A  brunch  of  Styx,  in  oaths  a  fearful  name. 

Then  Prothoils  next,  Tenthrcdon's  son,  was  chief 
Of  those  MsKnetes,  who  round  Pelium's  crest 
Quiv'ring  with  loaves,  and  near  Pcneiis,  bide. 
O'er  these  swift  Prothoiis  held  command ;  with  him 
Attending  came  dark-bodied  barks  twoscore. 

These  were  th'  Acha-ans'  marshals  and  their  chiefs. 
And  which  of  them  was  bravest,  thou  declare. 
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!  to  me,  and  which  the  fairest  sXeedt, 
01^  dut  followed  Atreus'  sons  lo  strife. 

TTit  noblest  of  the  chargers  «erc  the  ««ds 
Tiut prince  Eumclus,  Phcrcs'  scion.  Jrsve; 
BIfiiiikc  and  lleet,  of  equal  ajce  and  hue. 
And  by  the  plummet  matched  in  height :  both  bred 
6)"  him,  the  silvcr-bowcd  Apollo,  iJwre 
Within  Percia;  both  were  mares,  aiid  bore 
Tlic  batile-jnonarch's  panic  in  their  train. 
■Aflii  strongest  far  among  the  warrior-braves 
W«  Telamonian  Ajnx,  whilst  apart 
MiUes  sat  in  wrath ;  for  Peleus'  !>on. 
The  Uimelcss,  was  most  brave  of  all,  and  steeds 
TTic  fairett  drew  him  field-ward.     Yet  lie  now 
Uj  in  his  beaked  vessels,  swift  to  sail. 
In  wraih  against  the  dicpherd  of  the  host, 
brides  Agamemnon ;  and  his  band. 
Beside  the  ocean's  marge,  divenion  found 
la  dirow  of  discus,  and  the  jav'lin's  cast, 
■Ajid  »rcber>- ;  each  warrior's  cliareers  stood 
Betide  his  car,  and  cropped  their  lotus-leaves, 
And  marsh-grown  parsley.     Covered  o'er  with  carCt 
The  chariots  of  the  chieftains  idle  lay 
Wthin  tHe  lodges;  whilst  their  masters  roved 
Hither  and  thither  through  the  camp,  and  yearned 
For  their  brave  captain,  nor  bore  part  in  fight. 
The  squadrons  came  apace  like  burping  flame 
Consuming  the  wide  earth;  beneath  their  tread 
The  pxiund  gave  groanings  as  when  wrathful  Zeus 
«h  with  his  bolt  of  lightning  scourge  the  land 
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At  Arima  about  Typliorus —  (There, 

Or  so  men  say,  the  giant  makes  his  bed ;) 

So  groaned  the  earth  beneath  th'  advancing  feet 

Of  that  vast  host;  swift  o'er  the  plain  the)'  patsed. 

Now  10  the  Trojans  came  that  courier  fleet 
As  wind,  e'en  Iris,  from  the  hall  of  Zeus 
Who  wields  the  H^gis;  srievous  words  she  bore. 
There  beside  Priam's  portals  stood  ihcj'  all 
In  gathered  council,  elder*  both  and  yuuihit. 
Nigh  them  fleet  Iris  took  her  stand,  and  called, 
With  voice  of  Priam's  son,  Pulites,  one 
Who,  in  his  fleet  feet  trusting,  sat  upon 
The  »ummil  of  old  j'Etyete*'  tomb, 
And  served  as  sentinel  the  Trojan  bands. 
To  give  the  signal  when  from  out  their  barks 
He  saw  the  Greek  host  sally.     In  his  guise 
Swift  Iris  spoke  before  the  gathered  throng; 

"O  aged  monarch!  thou  art  ever  fond 
0(  endless  words,  as  once  while  peace  still  reigned : 
But  now  a  conflict  not  to  be  escaped 
Hath  ris'n  upon  thee.     I  have  borne  my  part 
In  many  a  fray  of  warriors;  yet  I  ne'er 
Beheld  so  mighty  and  so  vast  a  host : 
For  countlest  as  the  leaves  or  grains  of  sand 
They  cross  the  plain,  and  will  contend  full  soon 
Oose  'gainst  our  city.     Tliee,  O  Hector,  now 
I  specially  enjoin  my  words  to  heed, 
And  thus  to  do:     In  Priam's  spacious  walls 
Countless  allies  are  nailing;  they  are  come 
From  scattered  nations;  many  tongues  the}-  speak; 
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So  tfl  Mch  diicftnin  pre  the  sijni  to  th«e 
Whom  he  cotninanils ;  and  when  his  citizens 
Art  iiirl)-  marshalled,  let  him  leail  them  forth." 

Sbc  ipake;  anil  Hector  failed  not  to  discern 
[The  goddess'   speech,   uid    strxijiht   dtMolved    the 

throng 
I  In  ccundl  ^thrrcd ;  and  they  sprang  to  arms ; 
WdejJl  the  gates  were  flung;  with  clamor  loud. 
Both  iione  and  iooi,  forth  sallied  all  the  host. 

There  lies  before  the  town  a  loftjr  hill 
Apm,  upon  the  plain,  on  every  hand 
Quiir  isolated ;  Batiea  called 
Bf  nnrtals;  but  in  heaven  yclept  (he  tomb 
Ofdw  fleet  Amazon  Mjrinc.     Here, 
Divided.  Trojans  and  allies  were  ranged. 

Hector  the  great  was  chief  of  Ilium's  host, — 
TV  son  of  Priam,  by  hi*  bright  crest  ltnm\n ; 
And  far  the  mistiest  and  most  numerous  band 
Fonsed  round  him,  furious  in  the  strife  of  spears. 

By  strong  JEiKta  were  the  Dardans  led, 
Anchites'  son,  whom  Aphrodite  bore, 
A  goddess,  to  Anchises,  mortal  man, 
Within  the  vales  of  Ida.     Not  alone 
j£neas  was  in  pow'r;  Archelochus 
And  Acamas  —  Antenor's  scions  these  — 
Were  with  him,  learned  in  all  lore  of  strife. 
TTiose  Trojana  of  Zeleia's  to«'n,  beneath 
The  lowest  slope  of  Ida  —  rich  in  More, 
Who  drink  the  black  tide  of  ^sepus, —  all 
FtJIowed  brave  Pandana,  Lycaon's  son, 
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To  whom  Apollo's  self  his  bow  had  fyi'a. 

Then  (hose  of  Adrastcia  and  the  land 
Apirsian,  those  of  Pitycia  too, 
And  the  high  mouniain  of  Tereia;  —  thcie 
Followed  Adrastus,  and  his  brother  dressed 
In  linen  corselet,  Amphius;  both  were  iorw 
Of  Merops  the  Percosian,  the  most  skilled 
Of  men  in  divination.     He  forbade 
His  sons  to  enter  the  destructive  fray: 
Yet  to  his  voice  thry  hearkened  not;  for  fate 
Allured  them  omvanl  to  their  gloomy  end. 

Those  who  bj'  Practius  and  Percotc  dwelt 
And  held  Abydus,  Sesiiis,  and  that  place 
Of  sacred  name,  Arisbc;  all  obeyed 
Asius  Hyrtacides  —  from  out  the  town 
Of  fair  Arisbc,  by  SelleiV  stream. 
Borne  by  his  great  sleek  chargers  lo  the  fight. 

The  clans  Pe lasgian,  mighty  with  the  spcai, 
Who  held  Larissa's  fertile  realm,  obcj^ed 
Hippothoijs  as  their  captain ;  and  beside 
Hippothoiis  on*ncd  Pylnrus  as  their  chieft 
Scion  of  Ares.     The  Pelasgian  king, 
Leihus  Teutamidcs,  was  sire  to  these. 

Next  Piroiis  bold,  and  Acamas,  were  chiefs 
Of  Thracia's  dwellers  in  the  lands  confined 
Within  the  Hellespont's  fast-flowinn  tide. 

Euphemus  led  the  Cicones  strong-speared, 
Son  of  heav'n-reared  Tnrz-cnus,  Ccas'  son; 

Next  the  Psconians  with  their  curving  bows 
Followed  their  chief  Pynwiimes  from  the  shore 
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Of  ^r-o(F  Amydon,  and  Axius  wide  — 
That  Axius,  thai  of  all  (he  streams  of  earth 
Outpourj  ihe  clearett  current  o'er  the  lands. 

The  vallant-hcsncd  prince,  Pylxmencs, 
Came  marshalling  forth  hU  Paphlagonittn  bands 
From  out  the  country  o(  the  Kneti, 
Where  first  was  reared  the  race  of  mules  unismcd; 
Thote  men  he  ruled  wlio  in  Cytorm  dwelt. 
And  Scsamus,  and  in  famed  halls  beside 
Partheniu)'  banics;  and  in  i^jpalui 
And  Cromna,  and  on  Erj'tbinian  steeps. 

Next  Odius  and  Epistopbu*  ted  forth 
The  Halisonians  from  far  AlyW, 
Known  as  the  land  where  silver  hath  Its  bed. 

Chromis  the  Mysians  led,  and  Einnomus, 
The  seer,  whoie  gift  of  divination  failed 
To  save  him  from  black  fate :  for  he  \vas  slain 
Sy  swift  /Eacides  in  that  fell  stream 
Where  he  smote  others  of  the  Trojan  braves. 

Then  Phorcys  and  Ascaniug,  hcav'nl)'  fair. 
From  far  Ascania  led  the  Phr>'2ian  train : 
Impetuoiu  for  the  fight  was  his  command. 

The  two  sons  of  Talarmenes  were  chiefs 
Of  the  Mxonian  squadron  —  Antiphus 
And  Mesihles ;  and  their  mother  was  the  nymph 
Of  lake  Gygara's  watera;  chiefs  were  they 
Of  all  Miponians  bom  'neaih  Tmolus'  crest. 

Then  Nastes  led  the  Carian  host,  that  race 
Of  barbarous  speech,  who  held  Miletus'  walls. 
As  well  the  Phthirians'  leafy  mount,  beside 
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The  currents  of  Mrandet,  anti  the  steep* 

Of  lofty  Mycali.     Amphimachus 

And  Nast»  led  the  Carian  host  to  strife; 

Ainph]  much  lis  and  Nastes,  sorw  renowned 

Of  Prince  Noniion,  wlio  like  foolish  girl 

Went  gold-bcdccked  to  war ;  it  could  not  shield 

From  cruel  fate ;  he  perished  by  the  liand 

Of  fleet  XxiAa  within  the  stream; 

And  of  his  gold  the  lierce  foe  spoiled  the  slain. 

Last  did  Sarpedor  lead  the  Lycian  hands 
With  blameless  Gl&ucus,  from  the  distant  bounds 
Of  Lycia,  and  the  eddying  Xanthus'  tide. 


BOOK  III 

DUEL  OF  MENELAUS  AND  PARIS 

Ai  the  Greek  and  Trojan  annics  advance  anaiiut 
each  Qth«r,  Paris,  Id  tite  Trojan  van.  i*  confronted  hjr 
Menetau»  and  retreat*.  Upbraided  by  Hector,  hf  pro- 
poses to  Hector  to  enKage  Mcnelaus  in  single  combat 
with  Helen  a»  the  prize,  ilie  iwue  of  the  combat  to 
lermiiiale  (he  war.  Hector  repeat!  the  propoial  tn  the 
two  armici^  and  Mcn<laus,  accepting  the  challenge, 
urKCt  a  treaty,  to  be  confirmed  Iiy  a  iacrifice.  Heralds 
ftrc  diiipatched  to  fetch  the  intended  victims.  The  news 
of  the  impending  duel  is  conveyed  to  Helen :  the  re- 
pairs to  the  Sctcan  Rate,  where  arc  seated  the  Trojan 
elders  vievring  the  field.  Helen  points  out  and  de- 
scribes to  her  fatbcr-in-Uw,  Priam,  the  leading  chiefs 
of  Greece  upon  the  field:  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Odysseus, 
and  others;  noting  the  ah^ncc  of  her  brothers  Cwtor 
and  Polltuc,  of  whote  death  she  is  unaware.  Priam  is 
seat  for  to  ratify  the  treaty,  which  is  now  concluded : 
Agamemnon  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks  vowing  to  Zeus 
thai  if  Paris  defeat  Mcnelaiis  the  Greeks  will  depart 
from  Troy,  rdinqatihing  Helen  to  the  victor;  while 
eorrespondinn  vows,  in  the  event  of  Menelaiis'  victory, 
are  taken  by  the  Trojans.  Priam,  unahic  to  benr  (he 
sight  of  the  duel,  retires  to  ihc  city.  Amid  the  prayers 
of  ihc  Itoils.  lots  arc  cast  to  delcrmtne  who  sh.ill  first 
throw  the  spear;  the  lot  (alls  on  Paris.  The  warriors 
arm  ai>d  encoiimef :  Paris  is  overthrown  by  Mcnrlaii*. 
who  is  dragging  bim  toward  the  Greek  lines,  when  > 
Apjirodtt^  comes  to  her  favorite's  rescue,  freeing  him  {I 
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from  the  grasp  of  the  Greek  by  breaking  the  chin- 
strap  of  his  usque;  and  snatching  him  away,  shrouded 
in  darkness,  to  his  bed-chamber,  whither  she  summoiu 
Helen  to  attend  him.  Helen  obeys  under  protest ; 
and  after  she  has  taunted  Parts  with  his  defeat,  the 
pair  retire  to  their  couch.  Menelaiis  meantime  vainly 
searches  for  his  vanished  antagonist,  and  Agamemnon 
claims  the  victory  and  its  fruits  for  his  brother. 
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WUKN  now  each  host  was  marshalled  round 
its  chiefs, 
Each  man  in  place,  ihc  son«  of  Ilium  came 
With  clzmoT  on,  like  wild-fowl,  and  loud  cries, 
Like;  cries  of  cranes,  resounding  from  the  sky; 
Those  cranes  thai,  flying  frnm  the  wintry  storm 
And  rain  unspeakable,  toward  Ocean's  How 
Wing  with  shrill  screams,  and  to  the  P^gmy  bands 
Are  harbingers  of  death,  at  early  day 
Beginning  the  fell  combat.     But  the  Greeks, 
Breathins  forth  fury,  came  in  *ilence  on, 
And  each  man  yearned  to  lend  his  comrades  aid. 
As   when    the  South-wind    shriU  o'er   mountain- 
crests 
A  heavy-  mi>l, —  no  welcome  sight  to  ryes 
Of  shepherds,  yet  more  safe  than  night  to  hide 
The  ihiefs  approach,  since  only  a  stone's  cast 
One  sees  before  him;  dense  as  such  a  mist, 
A  (i«sl-clo>id  rose  beneath  the  warriors'  feet 
Advancing:  quickly  o'er  the  plain  they  pas»d. 

When  now  each  host  to  th'  other  had  drawn  nigh, 
ThfjT  in  the  forefront  of  the  Trojan  brave* 
Stood  Paris,  godlike  youth,  his  shoulders  decked 
With  Icopard-skin;  a  cur%'cd  bow  he  bore 
Sfung  o'er  them,  and  his  brand;  two  bronze-tipped 
(pears 
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He  waved,  and  challenged  all  the  Argivc  chiefs 
To  fielit  in  deadly  combat  hand-to-hand. 

When  Menclaus,  dear  to  Ares,  saw 
The  prince  advancing  thus  before  his  host 
With  mighiy  strides,  his  heart  rejoiced  within 
Like  heart  of  lion,  hunger-faint,  that  linds 
The  ample  carcass  of  a  horned  stag 
Or  a  wild  goat,  and  greedily  consumes 
The  body,  though  beset  by  histy  youths 
And  hounds  fleet-footed ;  McneUib  thus 
Exulted  to  behold  the  form  divine 
Of  Alexander;  for  he  thought  to  take 
A  fitting  vengeance  on  the  miscreant  now; 
Down  from  his  car  he  sprang  all  armed  for  strife;. 

When  godttke  Alexander  saw  the  kinj; 
Appear  among  the  champion  Greeks,  his  heart 
Was  sorely  smitten;  back  among  the  prca 
Of  his  companions  shrank  the  prince  to  shun 
The  death  that  threatened  him;  as  one  that  sees 
A  serpent  on  a  mountain's  seamy  side. 
And,  trembling-kneed,  with  pallor  on  his  cheek, 
RccoIIk  from  it  in  terror;  thus  shrank  back 
Hcav'n-fcattired  Paris  'mid  the  armed  array 
Of  eairer  Trojans,  fearing  Atretis'  son. 
Him  Hector  saw.  and  bitterly  reproved:  — 

"Thou  ill-starred  Paris,  first  in  naui:hi  but  fa 
Thou   woman-mad,  beguiling  womankind! 
W'ould  that  thou  never  hadst  been  bom,  or  ne'er 
Before  thine  end  hadst  wedded!     Yea,  e'en  this 
Would  be  my  prayer,  and  belter  far  'twould  be 
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Ttiui  thit  thou  tlius  ttiouldst  shame  vs,  in  t)ie  si'i^t 
OfotScrincn  dnpbcd.     The  long-haired  Greeks, 
I  vtm,  will  laugh  al<Hicl.  that  chamjiion  brave 
And  htro  deemed  thee  for  thy  comely  face, 
^'hm  in  thy  brcut  nor  strength  nor  spirit  bides. 
Could  luch  a  man  as  thoti  with  journeyi»2  barks 
Siil  o'er  ihc  octan  with  a  gathered  band 
Oiinsty  followers — on  a  distant  shore 
Min^  with  men  of  alien  blood,  and  bring 
TiinKt  a  fair  woman,  wife  of  one  whose  kin 
Are  mighty  ipeannen,—  her,  a  grievous  banc 
llnio  thy  father  and  to  Ilium's  town 
And  all  its  populace,  but  unto  thy  foes 
An  exultation,  to  thyself  a  shame? 
Ccnildst  not  abide  the  onslaught  of  this  man, 
t^ine  Menelaiis.  Ares-cherished?     Soon 
^Ri  hodst  thou  learned  to  know  the  miirht  of  him 
^    tVhose  blooming  consort  thou  didst  take  and  keep, 
^k  Komore  thy  lyre  and  Aphrodite's  gifts, 
^B  Thf  flowing  hair  and  beauteous  countenance, 
V  Should  then  avail  thee,  overthrown  in  dust, 
Vtt  surely  are  the  Trojans  timid  souls; 
£lx  before  now  hadst  thou,  for  all  the  sins 
^^Tbou  hast  coromitied,  worn  a  garb  of  stone." 
^t  Then  noble  Alexander  thus  replied : 
^vFittingly,  Hector,  hut  thou  chidden  me, 
Hmd  bast  in  no  wise  passed  the  mensure  meet. 
Aye  is  thy  heart  unwearied  like  the  3\e 
That  cleaves  a  tree-trunk,  swung  within  the  grasp 
that  hews  the  timbers  for  a  bark 
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VViih  skill,  the  axe  augmenting  human  might, 
So  staunch  the  heart  that  in  thy  bosom  bt<le& 
Yet  bkme  mc  not.  that  I  possess  fnlr  gifts 
Of  golJen  AphroJiti-;  ne'er  to  be 
Rejected  is  the  glorious  largess  giv'n 
By  hands  divine ;  of  his  own  choice  no  man 
May  obtain  this.     If  now  thou  wouldst  indeed 
That  I  should  strive  in  combat,  bid  the  rest, 
The  Trojans  and  the  Argivcs  all,  resume 
Their  seats;  ami  in  the  middle  space  set  me 
And  martial  Menclaus,  lo  contend 
For  lovely  Helfn'i  self  and  all  her  Store. 
Whichever  gains  the  victory  and  shall  prove 
The  better,  let  him  take  the  treasures  —  all. 
Ay,  all  of  them, —  and  Helen,  and  repair 
Back  to  his  home;  let  all  the  others  here 
Found  a  firm  friendship  sealed  by  faithful  Inice, 
That  ye  may  ever  dwell  in  rich-soiled  Troy, 
While  these  return  to  Argos,  nurse  of  steeds, 
And  to  Adiu;3,  land  of  macrons  fair." 

He  spake;  and  glad  was  Hector's  heart  to  hear 
His  valiant  words.     Midway  he  grasped  his  shaJ 
And  passing  through  the  Trojan  files,  pressed  b. 
Their  serried  ranks,  till  all  resumed  their  seats. 
At  him  meantime  th'  Acha^ns.  flowing-hairtd. 
Had  aimed  their  ready  arrows  and  had  bent 
Their  bows,  and  would  have  cast  stones;  but 

king 
Of  men,  great  Agamemnon,  checked  their  zeal, 
And  loudly  shouted,  "Hold,  ye  Argive  men; 
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Wins  not  your  misules,  youib*  of  Greece;  Kimc 

word 
Hath  Hector  of  llic  g,\ancins^  crett  to  wy." 

Thus  spake  ihc  Icing;  mute  grew  the  warriors  all 
^ni]  (peedily  dcdstcd  from  tl>c  itriEe. 
Tbtn  there  betwixt  the  armies  Hector  spake: 
"Hear    from   my   lips,   ye   Trojan   braves   and 
Gredcs 
Wtll^reavcd,  what  saith  Alexander  —  he 
TTat  ctutcd  our  strife.     He  biiU  the  tons  of  Troy, 
And  all  the  Greeks,  lay  down  their  glinting  arms 
Upon  the  nurturing  eartli,  while  he  himself 
And  MeneJatis,  dear  to  Ares,  stand 
^t»at  the  hosts,  to  strive  for  Helen  here 
And  all  her  treasured  wealth  in  single  tight. 
^VhichcVr  of  them  shall  conquer  and  shall  prove 
The  better,  let  Iiim  take  the  riches  —  all, 
Ay,  all  of  them  —  and  Helen,  and  repair 
To  his  own  ttotne ;  while  we,  the  rest,  shall  found 
M'idi  trusty  treaty-oaths  a  friendthip  scaled." 

Tfcw  said  he;  all  were  mute  in  silence.     Then 
Spake  Menelaus,  great  in  shout  of  strife: 

"  Hear  me  too,  since  most  keenly  to  my  soul 
This  sorrow  pierceth ;  I  do  counsel  you. 
Both  Greeks  and  Trojans,  now  as  friends  to  part. 
Since  many  arc  the  sorrow's  yc  have  borne 
Caused  by  this  Strife  of  mine  and  by  the  urong 
That  Paris  at  the  outset  did  to  me. 
Whiche'cr  of  us  two  fate  haih  marked  for  death, 
that  man  die;  the  rest  shall  separate 
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Quickly  in  wnity.     Bring  now  two  Iambs, 
One  while,  and  black  the  other,  for  the  Earth 
Anil  Sun;  another  we  to  Zeus  shall  yield. 
Bring  loo  the  mighty  Priam,  that  himself 
May  be  nt  hand  to  seal  our  treaty  here, 
Since  arrogant  and  iaithful  are  his  soni;— ' 
Lest  tome  one  by  transgression  violate 
The  plighted  oaths  of  Zeus.     Unstable  aye 
Arc  young  men's  minds ;  but  when  the  elder  si 
Among  them,  past  and  future  things  he  sees 
At  once,  regarding  what  for  each  is  best," 

Thus  spake  he;  ami  the  Greek  and  Trojan 
Rejoiced,  in  hope  to  end  the  bitter  strife. 
Then  to  the  ranks  they  drave,  and  stayed, 

steeds, 
And  from  their  cars  dismounting,  stripped  t 

selves 
Of  all  their  mail,  and  laid  their  suits  of  arms 
Upon  the  ground,  each  near  the  other  piled: 
And  round  each  pile  but  little  space  was  seoi. 

Tlien  straightway  Hector  to  the  city  sent 
Two  heralds,  who  should  fetch  the  lambs  and 
King  Priam  thither.    Agamemnon  too 
Dispatched  Talthybius  to  the  roomy  barks, 
And  bade  him  bring  from  thence  a  Iamb;  and 
To  noble  Agamemnon's  words  gave  heed. 

Then  unto  white-armed  Helen  Iris  spc 
Bearing  a  message ;  she  assumed  the  guise 
Of  her,  that  consort  of  Antcnor's  son. 
King  Helicaon,  sister  of  the  lord 
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Of  Htlen,  calird  Laudice,  most  (sir 

Oi  Priam's  ilaughtcrs.     In  her  hall  she  found 

TIk  lovely  Helen  weaving  s  great  web 

Of  double- folded  purple,  bruid'rinE  in 

Ti\t  many  contbats  of  the  bronzc^;lad  Greek* 

And  Lniglicly  Trojans;  all  that  for  her  cause 

Crannies  had  endured  at  Arcs'  bands. 

Btside  her  stood  fleet  Iris,  speaking  thus: 

"Come  hither,  bride  belo%'ed,  that  thou  may«t  see 
^^I  wondrous  deeds  the  knightly  Trojan  braves 
Alt  doine,  and  the  Greeks,  the  brazen-armed ; 
Thcfwho  aforetime,  niad  for  deadly  strife, 
Against  each  other  waged  the  grievous  fray 
I'pon  the  plain,  all  sit  in  silence  now, 
Their  conflict  over,  testing  on  their  shields; 
Planted  beside  them  their  long  lances  stand; 
■And  presently  shall  Alexander  there 
U'ith  iVlenelaiJS,  Ares-loved,  contend 
For  thee;  the  victor's  consort  shah  thou  be." 
The  goddess  spake,  and  into  Helen's  heart 
Inhned  a  sweet  desire  (or  her  first  lord, 
Her  cil>-  and  her  parents ;  and  forthwith. 
Veiled  and  in  linen  raiment  snciwy  sheet], 
Sbf  left  her  chamber,  letting  fall  soft  tears, 
And  not  alone  — two  handmaids  followed  her, 
^thra,  the  child  of  Pittheus;  tender-eyed 
Cl)'incnc  also;  and  without  delay 
Proceeding,  soon  the  Scsean  gate  they  gained. 

Now  Priam  and  his  followers,  Panlhoiis, 
Thyouctct,  Lampus,  Hicetaon  sprung 
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From  Ares,  Clyttus,  anil  Ucalcgon 

And  wise  Antenor  —  prudent  sages  both,— 

The  ciders  of  the  people,  sat  beside 

The  Sca;an  port.     Long  had  they  ceased  throusb 

ag« 
To  light;  yet  glorious  oratort  were  ihey. 
Like  ihc  cicadas  settling  on  the  trees, 
Kmitting  through  the  grove  their  lily  toae*. 
Such  were  the  chiefs  of  Ilium  seated  round 
The   turret-wall.    When    Helen   now    they   ipied 
Advancing  toward  the  tow'r,  each  luito  each 
Said  in  low  voice  that  winged  accents  bore: 

"  Small   blame  roust  Trojans  bear,  or   greaved 
Greeks, 
That  tlicy  for  such  a  woman  long  endure 
I'he  pangs  of  strife;  for  strangely  is  her  mien 
Like  that  of  the  immortals:  yet  e'en  thus, 
Fair  as  she  h,  let  her  by  ship  depart. 
And  let  her  not  remain,  a  source  of  woe 
To  lit  and  of  our  sons  in  after-time." 

Thus  spake  the  elders.     Priam  called  aloud 
To  Helen;  "  Come  and  sit,  belovid  child, 
By  inc.  to  look  upon  thy  former  spouse, 
Ttiy  friends  and  kinsmen.    Thee  I  cannot  blame ; 
The  fault  is  with  the  gods,  who  brought  on  me 
This  lamentable  war  with  Argos'  host. 
And  now  I  would  have  thee  name  to  me  this  man 
Of  massive  frame  —  this  Argive,  tall  and  brave; 
In  truth,  in  stature  others  taller  show ; 
Yet  ne'er  mine  eyes  have  seen  a  man  so  fair 
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Or  stately ;  for  a  monarch's  mien  hath  he." 

Divine  of  wonien.  Helm  matlc  reply; 
"  Dear  father  of  my  lord!     1  rcv'rence  ihce 
And  fear  to  see  th«.     Would  that  shameful  fate 
Had  bem  my  dioiix  when  hither  with  thy  son 
I  came,  and  left  my  bridal  couch  behind. 
And  brethmi,  and  the  child  I  loved  so  well; 
My  cherished  comrades  too,  in  age  the  same. 
Yet  was  this  destined  not  to  come  to  pass; 
And  for  this  cause  am  I  diiiwlved  !n  tcan. 
But  what  thou  askest  will  1  lelL    This  chief 
Is  Agamemnon;  oRspring.  wide  of  sway, 
Of  Atreuf ;  noble  monarch  both  1%  he 
And  sturdy  spearman.     He  it  is  who  once 
Was  )iusband'»  brother  to  myself, —  to  me. 
The  shameless, —  if  indeed  'twas  ever  so." 

Titus   answered   she.     The   old   man    marvelled 
much, 
And  spake  aeain:  "Atrides,  fortune-blest  1 
Of  birth  auspicious,  happy  in  thy  siarl 
Vast  is  the  multitude  of  Grecian  youths 
That  pay  thee  homage.     In  days  past  did  I 
Visit  the  vine-clad  Phrj'gia.  where  I  saw 
The  countless  hordes  of  Phr)'gian  warriors  borne 
On  glancing  Steeds;  MygJon,  of  hcnv'niy  form, 
And  Otrcus,  led  them.     Tlicse  in  bivouac  lay 
Beside  the  banks  that  bound  Sanganus'  6ow, 
And  I  was  r<xkoned,  serving  as  ally, 
Atnoni;  their  host,  what  time  the  Amazons, 
Matching  with  men,  assailed  us.     Yet  cv'n  these 
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Less  numbered  than  Acbxa's  quick'eye4l  bands." 

Tlic  ancient  man  beheld  Odysseus  iiexl, 
And  questioned  thus:    "  I  pray  ihcc,  dear  toy  child^ 
Name  me  this  hero  also;  less  is  he 
In  heiifht  than  Agamemnon,  Atreus-spruns;. 
Yet  in  his  chest  and  shoulders  bioadcr  still; 
Upon  the  fruitful  soil  his  arms  lie  cast. 
And  to  and  fro  he  roves  among  the  files 
Of  heroes;  ev'n  as  roves  a  thick-fleeced  ram  — 
So  I  compare  him  —  passing  here  and  ttore 
'Mid  a  great  herd  of  sheep  as  white  as  snow." 

Ilien   Hcle:],  Zcus-dcsccnded,  answered  him; 
"  Laertes'  son  is  this,  Odysseus,  he 
Of  many  counseb,  reared  on  rocky  steeps 
Of  Ithaca:  well-versed  is  he  in  all 
Subtle  designs  and  stratagems  of  tkill." 

Then  wise  Antcnor  thus  replied  to  her; 
"  Ay,  lady,  these  thy  words  indeed  are  true; 
For  he  erstwhile,  divine  Odysseus,  came 
Hither  on  embassy  concerning  thee 
With  martial  Menelavis.    Ilien  was  I 
Their  host,  and  welcomed  them  within  my  hallj 
I  learned  to  know  the  features  of  both  kings 
And  their  wise  counsels.     When  tlicy  mingled  stc 
Amid  th'  assembled  band  of  Ilium's  braves. 
And  both  were  standing,  Meitclaijs  rose 
By  his  broad  shoulders  o'er  his  fellow-chief; 
Yet  when  they  both  were  seated,  statelier  man 
Odysseus  seemed.     When  now  before  the  throng 
They  wove  their  web  of  words  and  counsels,  then 
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The  words  of  \Icnelaux  fluent  came, 

Tcne,  lYi  most  clear ;  no  man  of  [piirutous  speech 

U  he,  HOI  rambling,  thou^  of  younger  age 

was  hi}  mate.     But  when  upsprang  to  speak 
The  mill  of  craft,  Odysseus,  he  stood  still, 
And  ^xti  hi*  ^azc  upon  the  ground.     His  wand 
Jiorback  nor  forward  swayed  he,  but  held  firm 
^Vfth  rigid  grasp.     A  witless  diurl,  aye,  e'en 
A  vtry  fool  one  mi^t  have  deemed  the  kin& 
Bui  ivhcn  his  chest  hurled  forth  that  might)'  voics 
And  a-ords  like  flakes  of  winter  snow  fell  fast, 
Kone  mher  mortal  with  Odysseus  then 
Could  hope  to  vie;  and  now,  as  we  beheld, 
Od)-»eus'  mien  less  strange  seemed  than  before." 
The  king  saw  Ajnx  next,  and  asked  again : 

I"  Who  is  this  other  Greek  of  mighty  frame 

And  valor, —  he  that  tow'reth  by  a  head 

And  ample  shoulders  o'er  the  Argivc  braves?" 

I   Tiita  trailing- man  tied  Helen,  passing  fair. 

Divine  among  all  women,  aimvercd,  "  This 
Is  mighty  Ajsx,  bulwark  of  the  Greeks. 

And  on  the  other  side  Idcimeneus 

Amnng  the  Cretan  warriors  godlike  stands; 

Pound  him  the  chieftains  of  that  island  throng. 
im  oft  hath  Menclaiis,  Ares-loved, 

Rfreived  within  our  palace  when  he  came 
hither  from  Crete,     Now  other  quick-eyed  Grecki, 
',  all,  I  sec,  whom  well  I  know  —  whose  names 
well  might  call;  but  two  !  fail  to  mark 
If  those  who  should  be  marshals  of  this  host; 
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Steecl-laniing  Castor,  and  ihc  boxer  skilled. 
E'en  Polydeuces.     Brothers  own  of  mine 
Were  these;  a  single  mother  bore  us  all; 
Hither  from  Lacedxmon's  lovely  strand 
They  followed  not  the  rest,  or,  here  arrived, 
In  ships  seafaring,  yet  perchance  now  shrink 
From  ent'ring  the  heroic  strife,  in  dread 
Of  my  disgrace,  and  all  the  taunts  1  bear." 

Thus  Helen  spake;  not  knoiving  that  ere  this 
The  tuain  lay  shrouded  in  the  teeming  earth 
In  Lacedxmon,  In  their  own  loved  land. 

Then  through  the  Trojan  city  heralds  bore 
Tlic  trusty  pledges  of  the  host  on  high: 
Two  lambs,  and  cheering  wine,  the  fruit  of  earth. 
Within  a  goatskin.     One,  Idseus,  came, 
With  a  bright  bowl  and  beakers  wrought  of  gold, 
Close  to  the  ancient  king,  and  calird  to  him: 

"Thou  son  of  King  Laomcdon,  arise: 
The  captains  of  th'  Acha^ans  brazen-armed 
And  knightly  Trojans  bid  thee  hasten  down 
Into  the  plain  to  seal  the  sacred  truce ; 
And  presently  thine  Alexander,  there. 
And  Menelaus,  Ares-Iovcd,  shall  fight 
For  Helen  with  long  spears;  the  victor  gains 
The  treasures  with  the  dame;  whilst  all  the  rest 
Conclude  a  treaty  scaled  by  inisty  oaths, 
We  Trojans  still  In  fertile  Troy  to  bide, 
Willie  these  return  to  Argos,  nurse  of  steeds. 
And  to  Achx>8,  land  of  matrons  fair." 

Thus  spake  he;  and  the  old  man,  shudd'ring,  bade 
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Lihcds  be  coupled  to  his  chariot;  soon 
Hi  mat  obe}'ed  his  word.     And  now  the  king 
•^mndtd,  and  drcAv  back  rhe  reim;  and  tKxt 
AntHior  climbed  within  the  splendid  car 
And  at  beside  hitn ;  through  the  Scirnn  gate 

■    Dnw  they  upon  the  plain  the  rapid  needs. 

^fe  Now  when  the)-  gained  the  Greek  and  Trojan 

Vtb  the  rich  earth  disnountini;  from  their  cars 
Tim-  passed  within  the  space  betwixt  the  hosts. 
Sirn'ght  rose  then  AKaniemnon,  lord  of  men. 
And  many-wiled  Odysseus;  heralds,  high 
Of  birth,  now  brousht  the  btndine  ofT'rings,  prized 
AoMng  the  gods,  and  mixing  in  a  baul 
The  wine,  poured  water  o'er  the  rulers'  hands. 
Acridct  drew  the  sacri^al  knife 
He  wore, —  the  knife  that  ever  hung  besiiJc 
Hii brand's  great  sheath;  and  from  (he  lambs'  heads 

ihore 
Tbt  fleece,  which  'mong  the  chieh  of  Greece  and 

Troy 
The  heralds  then  divided.     Atreus'  son 
Pnjrtd  loud  before  them  with  uplifted  hands: 

"0  Father  Zeus,  most  great,  most  glorious  thou. 
Ruling  from  Ida's  crest ;  and  thou,  O  Sun, 
That  seest  all  things  and  hearest ;  and  ye  Streams 
And  Earth,  and  ye  who  in  the  realms  belo«' 
Chattise  the  dead  that  perjured  oaths  have  sworn; 
Bear  witness  all,  and  guard  the  vows  we  take. 
1/  Paris  DOW  slay  MencUiis,  he 
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May  keep  fair  Helen  aiid  licr  golden  ttore, 
While  we  to  Greece  return  in  rm'ing  barks; 
But  ihould  tlie  tauny  Menelaiis  fell 
Brave  Alexander,  then  the  sons  of  Tro>' 
With  all  her  treasure*  must  restore  the  diune,1 
And  make  the  Greeks  aioncnicm  meet,  to  be 
Rememhered  'mong  mankind  tlirouijh  future  year 
Should  Priam  and  his  sons,  »'hcn  Paris  falb, 
Refuje  the  payment,  here  I  stay  to  figtit 
For  expiation  tilt  the  strife  shall  end." 

He  spake,  and  severed  with  the  ruthless  blade 
TTie  victims'  throat*,  and  laid  them  <|ui%'ring  dowi 
Upon  the  ground  all  breathless;  for  the  bronze 
Had  robbed  them  of  their  Hfc.     From  out  the  bowl 
Men  dipped  and  into  beakers  poured  the  wine 
With  prayers  to  the  immortals,  while  the  Greeks 
And  Trojans  thus  to  one  another  said: 

"  O  Zeus,  in  pow'r  and  majctty  supreme. 
And  all  ye  other  guds  undying,  give 
I'hat  those  of  us  who  first  shall  break  this  truce 
By  act  of  wron{t,  be  with  their  children  doomed 
To  wet  the  ground  with  flow  of  ebbing  brain 
As  now  this  wine  bedews  it;  that  their  wives 
May  be  the  wives  of  strangers."     So  they  prayed : 
Yet  Zeus  denied  fulfillment  to  their  prayer. 

Then  Priam,  Da rd anus-descended,  spake: 
"  Hear  me.  yc  Trojans  and  ye  Greeks,  wcll-greaved: 
To  wind-swept  Ilium  I  mun  turn  once  more, 
For  never  can  these  eyes  endure  to  see 
My  dear  son  strive  with  Menelsiis,  friend 
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Oi  Am.    Zeas  and  th'  other  gods  alone 
M^loow  for  whifli  nf  them  death  lies  in  store." 
TW  fpakc  ihc  godlike  mortal ;  and  the  la:nbs 
Placd  in  his  car;  then,  mounting,  backward  drew 
Th(  flackencd  reins.     Anterior  took  his  place 
In  thn  fair  car  beside  him,  and  the  two 
Tamed  backward  and  rcKainetl  the  Trojan  walls. 

Tlwii  did  divine  Odysseus  and  the  son 
Of  Priam,  Hector,  ntenstire  fint  the  space, 
jW  next  within  a  brazen-mounted  casque 
Ridnic  the  lots,  tliry  shook  them,  to  decide 
Whidi  hero  first  should  launch  the  brazen  dart. 
Wth  hands  upraised  to  heav'n,  the  people  prayed 
The  pxis,  while  thus  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  spake : 

"0  Father  Zeus,  in  pow'r  and  glory  chief, 
Kdiiig  from  Ida's  summit  I  grant  that  h« 
WTk)  vrronged  and  brought  this  evil  on  our  hosts, 
■Mdv  tall,  and  to  the  halls  of  Hades  fare;  — 
To  us  give  friendship  and  a  truce  to  last." 
llus  praye<l    they.     Mighty    Hector,    gleaming- 
helmed, 
Sbtek  BOW  the  lots  with  gaze  averted ;  soon 
Fonh  leaped  the  lot  of  Paris.     Then  the  hosts 
ReuBied  their  seats,  by  ranks,  where  each  had  placed 
Hii  prancing  steeds  and  variegated  arms. 
Then  did  the  ^dlike  Alexander,  spouse 
Of  hir-haired  Helen,  round  his  shouUiers  bind 
Hit  beauteous  armor.    On  his  ankles  Arst 
Ooting  the  shapely  greaves  secured  by  clasps 
fahianed  of  silver,  next  about  his  breast 
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He  girt  tile  corselet  of  his  brother,  named 
Lycaon:  and  it  suited  well  his  frame. 
About  his  shoulders  slung  Itc  the  bronze  sword 
With  silver  studs,  and  added  then  the  shield 
So  strong  and  vast.     Then  on  his  valiant  head 
He  set  the  Mell-forged  helm,  with  horsehair  cre»t, 
While  nodded  terribly  the  swaying  plume 
Above  htm.     Last  his  trusty  lance  he  seized, 
Well  fitted  to  his  grasp;  and  eVn  as  he 
^Vas  now  the  martial  Meneiaiis  armed. 

When  now  on  either  side  of  that  great  throAgij 
Tlic  heroes  were  equipped,  with  fearful  mien 
Strode  they  betwixt  the  lines  of  Greece  and  Tro>-: 
Wonder  held  all  who  viewed  them,  both  the  Grce 
Wcll-greavcd,  and  steed-taming  Trojan  braves. 
Hard  by  each  other  in  the  measured  space 
The  warriors  stood,   and   brandished   their 

spears 
With  ireful  hearts.    Then  Alexander  cast 
First  his  long-shadowed  lance.     Its  brazen  edge 
Smote  on  the  orbed  shield  of  Atreus*  son ; 
Yet  pierced  it  not;  but  bent  within  the  mass 
Of  that  strong  buckler,     Meneiaiis  then. 
The  son  of  Atreus,  rose  to  hurl  his  dart. 
And  breathed  a  praj-er  to  Father  Zeii*  the  while: 

"O  sov'reign  Zeus,  vouchsafe  me  vengeance 
On  beauteous  Alexander,  who  in  wrong 
First  harmed  me;  let  him  bow  beneath  my  hand;] 
That  men  as  yet  unborn  may  dread  to  wrong 
The  friend  that  gives  them  welcome  as  a  host." 
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^ui  prayed    be;    hurling    thm    the    hrundisUed 
jfiaft, 

IHt  KtvA  the  Toundnl  shield  of  Priani's  son ; 
Rieht  ihrouith  the  shinmK  shield   the  huge  spear 
Fotcrd  onward  throu|th  the  well-wrought  coraelet, 
tore 
Tlie  chief's  soft  tunic,  cra/fnE  last  hi*  side; 
Aflj  Puis  stotqwd,  eacapiiiK  tht»  dark  fate 
Alridn  now  his  silver-studded  brand 
Drrw  forth,  and  liflitig  it  lie  smote  the  crest 
Tlai  lopped  the  helm  of  Paris.     At  the  blow, 
Shivered  in  fragments  four,  the  weapon  fell 
Fnjoi  out  his  grasp.     The  son  of  Atrcus  turned 

ITothe  broad  heav'n  his  gaze,  and  Kroaned  aloud: 
l^"0  Father  Zeus,  no  other  £od  is  more 
Cnjcl  than  thou.     For  verily  I  thought 
To  punish  Alexander  for  his  crime; 
^t  now  my  sword  is  shattered  in  mj  hand. 
And  from  my  grasp  tlic  sprar  has  leapt  away 
All  fruitlcMly,  nor  laid  the  miscreant  low." 

Thus  prayed  be.     Springing  swiftly  up,  he  seized 
Tlie  ion  of  Priam  by  his  plumed  crejt. 
Spinning  him  round,  and  strove  to  drag  him  on 
Auong  the  greavcd  Greeks;  the  tender  neck 
Wm  crushed  beneath  the  riehly-broidered  thong 
Bound  'ncath  the  chin  to  hold  in  place  the  casque. 
Then  Menelaus  would  have  dragged  him  thence 
nd  would  have  won  untold  renown ;  but  she, 
Aphrodite,  Zeus's  child,  was  swift 
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To  mark  her  Paris*  peril ;  and  she  burst 
The  stout  thong  fashioned  from  the  slain  bull's 
Empty  the  helm  icmaincd  in  that  strong  grasp. 
The  warrior  sent  it  whirling  through  the  ihrone 
Of  grcnved  Greek* ;  his  trusty  (ollowcrj  made 
Prize  of  the  spoil ;  then,  niad  to  slay,  the  chief 
Rushed  back,  bronze  lancc  in  hand.    T)ic  goddeM 

then. 
As  none  but  deities  may  do,  with  ease 
Snatctied  Alexander  thence,  and  veiling  him 
In  mist  impenetrable,  bore  his  form 
To  his  s^vect-jcented  chamber's  odorous  shade; 

Then  >vcnt  she  to  call  Helen,  whom  she  found 
On  the  high  tow'r;  and,  seated  round,  a  throng 
Of  Trojan  women.     Plucking  with  her  hand 
The  princess'  fragrant  robe,  she  took  the  guise 
Of  an  old  dame,  a  canier,  who  had  combed 
Fair  fleeces  for  queen  Helen  when  she  dwelt 
In  Lacedarmon,  and  who  loved  her  welt; 
To  her,  disguised  thus,  Aphrodite  spake; 

"Come  hither;  for  thy  Paris  calls  thee  home; 
Within  his  chamber,  on  his  polished  couch. 
Radiant  and  fair  and  richly- garbed,  he  lies, 
Thy  consort;  ne'er  couldst  thou  divine  that  he 
Came  from  a  battle  with  an  armed  diief; 
More  like  one  bound  for  choral  dance  he  seeiitt. 
Or  one  who  thence  returned  sits  do(vn  to  rest." 

She  spake,  awak'ntng  wrath  In  Helen's  heart; 
Percriving  now  the  goddess'  beauteous  neck 
And  lovely  breast  and  c}'cs  of  sparkling  glow. 
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All  in  utonUhmcnt  she  looked,  and  spak«: 
"Ah,  ciuel  one,  why  i«eL'si  tliou  to  bei;uile 
L   Mripiril  thus?     Wouliist  lead  inc  farther  siill 
H  ^">°i  Locedmnon,  through  the  papulous  towns 
~   Of  Phrygi*.  or  the  (air  Mvonian  land, 

I'  thoo  shouldst  chancr  to  have  some  favorite  there 
lions  ihort-lived  mortab?     Is  it  then  fur  this,— 
TTiat  Mcnelaiis  hath  c'cn  no»v  o'crthrown 
HaiQ- featured  Alexander,  and  would  fain 
Take  hack  my  hated  self  to  his  own  lanii, — 
Thou  nmv  dost  seek  me  with  thy  guileful  aits? 
Go,  tit  ihou  by  him;  paths  divine  fonakc; 
Kor  let  thy  feet  again  Olympus-ward 
Retum ;  but  suffer  aye  at  Paris'  liJe, 
Ai»i  o'er  him  kc<T>  thy  vigil,  'lili  he  make 
Of  ihet  or  spouse  or  slave.     No  more  will  I 
Go  ihirher  to  adorn  his  marriage-bed; 
ThouM  be  a  sin  in  me;  the  dames  of  Troy 

'uuld  all  henceforth  reproach  me ;  and  my  heart 
1i  burdened  with  th'  unnumbered  woes  I  bear." 
The  ttoddess  Aphrodiie,  stirred  to  wraih, 
BpTius  made  reply:    "  Perverse  one!  goad  me  not 
■To  fur>-,  lest,  when  ontc  is  mused  mine  ire, 
■1  may  forsake  thee,  utterly,  and  come 
To  hate  thee  grwitly  as  I  love  thee  now. 
Beware  tiiat  I  implant  not  'iwixt  the  hosts 
Of  Greece  and  IHum  seeds  of  bitter  strife, 
And  bring  thee  to  a  most  unli.tpp}-  enil." 

Thus  spake  she.     Helen,  child  of  Zeus,  in  fear, 
And  shrouded  in  her  shimm'ring  robe  of  snow, 
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Silent,  by  all  the  Trojaii  dames  unseen, 
DcMrendcd,  following  her  celestial  guide. 

VV'hcii  now  they  caiiie  to  the  resplendent  halls 
W'hcrc  Parij  had  his  dwelling,  at  their  tasks 
llie  handmaids  soon  were  huxicd ;  and  meantime 
She,  the  divine  of  women,  sought  once  more 
Her  liigh-roofed  cliamber.     Aphrodite  then. 
The  laughter-loving  goddess,  brought  for  her 
And  set  in  place  a  seat  that  faced  the  chief. 
On  this  did  Helen,  child  of  Zeus  who  wields 
The  STgis,  sit,  and  with  averted  eyes 
Upbraided  in  these  words  her  wedded  lord: 

"  Hast  then  returned  from  battle?     Would  thi 
thou 
HatJst  perished  there;  xy,  would  that  vsliant  roan 
Had  laid  thee  low  — my  qKiusc  of  former  yearsl 
Thy  vaunts  but  now  were  loud,  how  far  in  might 
And  strength  of  arm  and  spear  thou  didst  surpaM 
King  Menelaiis,  dear  to  Arcs.     Nay, 
Go  challenge  Menelaiis  yet  once  more 
To  single  fight;  yet  would  I  counsel  thee 
T«  ceiise. —  not  recklewly  again  to  vie 
With  Menelaijs  of  the  tawny  mane, 
Lett  by  his  spear  thou  meet  thine  overthrow.' 

Then  Alexander  in  these  words  replied: 
"  Forbear.  O  woman,  with  harsh  words  like  thi 
To  taunt  me;  for,  though  Menelaiis  gained 
This  lime  the  via'r>-  through  Athena's  aid, 
Next  day  may  I  the  con<ju'ror  prove;  divine 
Helpers  have  1  toot     Let  us  to  the  coucfa 
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And  guicLIf  turn  to  thoughts  of  ioni  desire; 
For  at'ti  till  noMi-  hath  paidioit  cast  its  spell 
I     O'cf  ill  toy  being, —  nay,  not  cVn  the  day 
■  1  Mrc  ihee  lint  from  Laceda;nion  fair 
'      And  sailing  ihcncc  in  roving  vessels  founJ 
f^Thf  jojtof  love  with  thee  in  Cranae's  isle, 
^ftAtnow  I  Ions  ^'  tbte,  and  yearnins  sweet 
^■O'crcumeth  me."     lie  spalie,  and  onward  passed, 
VRii  comort  foli<>wine,  to  the  nuptial  bed, 
Mi  OQ  that  perforated  couch  both  slept. 

Mciniimc  Atndes  like  r  wild  bea*t  roved 
Among  the  warriors,  sccltine  cvcr>  where 
Hie  ijodlikc  Paris.     But  no  man  of  all 
TV  Trojans  and  illustrious  allies 
Could  show  to  martial  Menclatis  where 
L<r  Alexander.     Sooth,  no  love  they  bore 
To  Paris  would  have  sheltered  then  the  chief. 
If  any  bad  npied  htm ;  all  alike 
Hued  htm  as  the  blackness  of  the  tomb. 
Kinc  Agamemnon  no^v  addres^d  the  host: 

"Hear  me,  ye  Trojans,  Dardans  and  allies: 
Since  martial  Menelaus,  as  it  is 
Now  evident  to  all,  hath  gained  the  day, 
Rntore  je  now  with  Argive  Helen  all 
Hrr  treasure,  paying  seemly  recompense 
"nat  shall  be  told  'mong  men  in  after-years." 
Thus  spake  he;  and  the  other  Argivcs  gave 
Approval  to  the  words  of  Atreus'  son. 


BOOK  IV 

THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  TREATY 

fAt  a  council  of  ibe  gods  Zens  narmto  thr  ouicome 

«f   the  combat   between    Menelaus   and    Paris,   taunts 
Hera  and  Athena  with  tbcir  failure  to  aid  the  Spartan 
Itiag.  and  atks  tlie  pleaaure  of  the  godii  rt«anlinK  ihe 
cootiniiance  of  the  war,  showinn  hit  own  inclination 
towards  the  terms  of  the  treaty.    Hera,  however,  per- 
ustt  in  advocating  the  titter  overthrow  of  the  city, 
Z«tis  rcluctantljr  consents,  Hera  ajcreeitig  that  Zeus  in 
return  majr  destroy  lhar«  cities  which  she  herself  holds 
xotM  dear  whenever  it  is  his  pleasure  so  to  do.    Pallas 
is  iSipaiched  to  the  lield  to  caUKc  a  breach  of   ihe 
maiy.    Dixguiscd  as  Laodocus,  she  induces  the  archer 
Pandanu  to  let  fly  an  arrow  at  Menelads.    Tlir  arrow, 
deflected  by  Pallas,  gives  Mcnclaui  but  a  slisht  wound. 
AcantBiiMn,  however,  thinking  it   fatal,  and  incensed 
at  Ihe  outrage,  laments  over  his  brother's  supposed 
speedy  death,  but  is  reassured  by  him,  and  Machaon 
ii  ■uiiuuued  to  dress  the  wound.    Agamemnon  exhorts 
Hi  Iiimcs  to  valor.    He  aecosls  various  Greek  lead- 
en :-~Idomcncus,  who  assures  the  king  of  the  temper 
of  bi  Cretan  command:  the  two  warriors  Ajax;  Nes- 
tor, «ho  is  nariJialling  the  cavalry ;  Menesthcus  and 
Odtruevs,  whom  be  stiiiKi  by  his  reproof;  and  Diomed, 
W  whom  he  recalls  the  prowess  which  his  father  once 
dtfplajed  against  the  Thcbans.    The  hosts  again   en- 
couDier  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides.    Ajax  slays 
Sinoisnu;  Dcmocoon,  son  of  Priam,  is  slain  by  Odys- 
sew.    The  Trojans  are  rallied  by  Phirhus,  the  Grerks 
It  Palbt.    Diores,  Pirom.  and  other  warriors  falJ,  and 
tbc  battle  continues  to  rage  fiercely. 
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T\'  Ztia's  hall  assembleiJ  sat  the  gods 
*  Ipun  the  gold-laid  floor  in  coundl-lhronE: 
Wliil(  august  Heht  poured  the  nectar  round 
J^ong  them,  and  in  golden  cups  they  pledged 
Each  other,  ga/ing  down  on  Ilium's  walls, 

KoH  csu)'ed  Zeus  by  taunts  to  chafe  to  ire 
Hil  queen,  and  spake  insinuatingly: 

"Two  champions  Mcnelaiis  hath  among 
Ihe  Koddesscs ;  e'en  Hera,  Argive  queen, 
And  Paila*  The  Defender.    Yet  these  sit 
Apan,  amused  to  view  the  strife  from  far; 
^^Tiile  Aphrudite,  queen  of  smiles,  hath  e'er 
Siood  beside  Paris  aiding,  and  doth  still 
SMcId  him  from  deaih.     K'en  now,  and  when  he 

ibou^t 
^D  perish,  hath  she  succored  him ;  but  yet 
Hiih  martial  Mcnclaiis  gained  the  day. 
Ponder  we  now  what  may  the  outcome  prove 
Of  all  thb  strife.     Shalt  we  awake  once  more 
Thf  woes  of  war,  the  horn'd  din  of  arms? 
Ofihall  we  'stabHsh  friendship  'twixi  the  hosts? 

tjf  ye  approve  it,  all  who  gather  here, 
I^  monarch  Priam's  city  still  be  filled 
"ilh  populace;  while  Helen,  Argive  dame. 
Shall  follow  her  first  lord  to  his  own  land." 
He  spake,  but  Hera  and  Athena  heard 
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Hi*  words  widi  murmurs;  for  they  sate  hard  hy. 
Devising  sorrows  for  the  Trojan  race. 
In  sHencc  snt  Athcnu,  jpeuking  naught, 
Indignajit  with  her  father  Zeus;  fierce  ire 
Possessed  her.     Yet  could  Ilcra's  bosom  not 
Contain  her  anger;  thus  to  Zeus  she  spake: 

"What  mcan'st  thou,  dread  Chronides,  by  these j 
words  ? 
So  wouldst  thou  then  make  barren,  void  of  gain. 
My  toil   and   sweat?     My  swift-paced  steeds   arej 

worn 
With  marshalling  on  the  army  that  brings  doom 
On  Priain  and  his  sons.     Yet  do  thy  will: 
Not  all  the  gods  commend  thy  deeds  of  wrong." 

In  wruth  the  cloud-compeller  Zeus  returned: 
"  Perverse  onel  how  have  Priam  or  his  sons 
So  harmed  thee,  that  sudi  fierce  desire  is  thine 
To  u'erthrow  Ilium  of  the  massy  walls? 
If  thou  within  the  Trojan  gates  shoiildst  pasti 
And  the  high  bulwarks,  and  devour  alive, 
With  all  the  other  men  of  Tray,  the  sons 
Of  Pnam  with  their  sire,  thy  rage  at  last 
Might  sated  be!     Do  then  whate'er  thou  wilt: 
Lei  not  this  grudge  'twixt  me  and  thee  portend 
A  gric\'ous  feud  hereafter.     But  do  thou 
Mark  well  what  I  do  now  declare  to  thee: 
Hereafter,  when  my  heart  again  shall  bum 
To  give  to  spoil  some  city  where  are  born 
Men  whom  thou  lovest,  strive  not  to  delay 
My  wrath,  but  suffer  me  to  do  my  will ; 
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Since  o(  free  dwice,  thougti  with  reluctant  heart. 
Thy  wish  I  now  have  granted.     For  of  all 
Cities  wherever  men  of  earth  abide 
Bcfwath  the  sun  and  starry  hcav'n.  1  most 
Have  cherished  tacied  Ilium,  and  its  king, 
Priam  the  ashen-spcarcd,  and  all  his  race. 
Ne'er  has  m)'  altar  lacked  its  fitting  share 
Of  flesh  at  banqucu,  nor  of  savor  sweet, 
Or  outpoored  wine;  so  liavc  thcf  honored  tnc." 

Hera,  larjce-eyed  and  queenly,  thus  returned: 
"Three  cities  arc  there  that  I  cherish  most, 
Sparta  and  Arpn,  and  Mjcenjr,  wide 
Of  avenues.    Thou  mayst  destroy  all  these 
Whene'er  they  shall  ol^nd  thee.     I  shall  mr'er 
Staod  shelt'ring  them,  nor  grudge  them  to  thy  will; 
E'en  though  I  should  refuse  them,  and  CMay 
To  ttsoie  them  from  ovcrthroiv,  yet  all 
Would  avail  nau^t;  for  mightier  far  thou  art. 
Ytl  'tu  not  seemly  that  my  toil  should  prove 
lliiu  fruitless;  for  I  also  am  divine, 
TTij  Unease  is  mine  also;  for  the  child 
Was  1  of  Chronus,  crafty-minded  king, 
And  first  in  dignitj'  accounted,  through 
Mj  birthright,  and  since  I  am  wife  to  thee 
^Vlio  orer  all  th'  immortals  boldest  sway. 
Each  then  to  each  shall  make  concessions  now, 
Bxh  thou  to  me,  and  I  to  thee;  and  all 
TV  other  deathless  gods  shall  follow.     Send 
Innantly  now  Athena  to  the  field 
Where  Greece  and  Troy  their  bitter  conflict  wage; 
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And  urge  the  sons  of  Troy  to  violate 

The  treaty  oaths  thej'  sii-are,  and  to  assail 

With  the  first  blow  the  Greeks'  exultant  host," 

Tlius  spake  she :  and  the  tire  of  gods  and  men 
Hearkened,  and  winged  words  to  Pallas  tpake: 

"  Repair  thou  strAightway  to  the  field  of  strife, 
Twixt  the  Trojans  and  Achwans,  where  thej'  stand. 
And  urge  the  sons  of  Troy  to  violate 
'I'lie  treaty-oaths  ihcy  sware,  and  to  assail 
With  the  first  blo^v  the  Greeks'  illustrious  host." 

nius  spake  he,  urging  Pall(»,  who  before 
Yearned  to  be  gone.    Adown  th'  Olympian  steep 

e'en  then 
The  goddess  sprang;  a  shining  star  she  seemed 
By  wily  Chronus'  son  sent  down,  a  sign 
To  mariners  or  wide-camped  warrior- throng, 
Show'rine  its  sparks  of  flame;  like  such  a  star 
Pallas  Athena  leaped  to  earth,  and  sprang 
Betwixt  the  hosts;  all  marvelled  who  beheld. 
Chivalrous   Trojans,    Aririves    nobly-armed. 
And  one  upon  another  looked  and  spake: 

"  Again  the  bitter  war,  the  horrid  strife, 
Shall  be  awakened  now,  or  else  it  is 
That  Zeus,  dispenser  to  our  human  race 
Of  wars,  ordaineth  friendship  'twixt  our  lands." 

Thus  said  the  men  of  either  army.     Now 
The  godde»s  had  descended  'mid  the  throng 
Of  Trojans,  and  assumed  a  warrior's  gufse, 
That  of  Laodoois,  Anlenor's  son, 
A  mighq'  spearman.     Pandaius  the  divine 
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Sought  the,  and  iound  L)-caoii'$  scion  there. 
Blameless  and  valiant,  standing  'mid  the  (il« 
t)(  strong  sliield-bc-xren,  followers  of  their  chief 
From  the  far  streams  JFMpiim.    To  hit  »idc 
Approached  Athetia.  and  in  winged  «ords  spake: 

"  Lycaon's  fiery-hearted  son,  wouldsl  tliou 
Obey  my  guidance?    Then  ihou  wouldst  not  (ear 
To  let  thy  »peedy  arrow  lly  to  fell 
This  McneUii*.     Gratitude  jnd  fame 
Should  be  thy  (need  'mong  all  the  sons  of  Troy, 
And  BioK  of  all  frmn  Parts,  princely  chief; 
He  dall  be  forcmott  (o  bestow  rich  gifts 
Upon  thee,  on  beholding  Atreus'  son, 
Bnre  Menelaus,  slain  beneath  thy  shaft, 
Tlw  mournful  pyre  afcendinj;.     Wing  thy  dart 
At  fu-famcd  Mcnelaus;  pray  the  while 
To  PIxtbus,  glorious  Archer  born  of  light. 
And  «iw  to  offer  him  an  hecatomb 
Of  noble  first-born  lambs,  when  in  thy  home^ 
Zckia't  hallowed  town,  thou  art  arrived." 

Thus  spake  Athena,  and  his  thoughtless  heart 
Persuaded.     Of  its  cov'rind  stripped  he  soon 
Disbow,  well-polishcd,  fashioned  of  the  horna 
i^i  a  fleet  wiid-goat  he  himself  had  slain, 
f-ntconced  in  ambush,  waiting  it,  he  lay, 
And  as  from  out  its  rocky  cave  it  sprang. 
Wounded  its  breast ;  back  on  the  cliff  it  felL 
KFrom  the  goat's  brow  the  horns  in  length  had  spread 
To  sixteen  palms;  and  these  th'  artificer. 
"Hie  polisher  of  horn,  had  joined  with  skill, 
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And,  smoothing  all  the  parts,  had  added  last 

A  tip  of  g.n\A-     Upon  tlie  boiv,  whose  end 

He  brsccil  against  the  ground,  the  warrior  leaned,] 

And  strung  it  thus,  and  Inid  it  down  with  care. 

Ilcforc  him  valiant  comrade  held  their  shields. 

Lest  the  strong  Ari^ves  should  a^snil  their  chief 

Kte  he  hiid  laid  the  bold  Atrides  low. 

Meanwhile  did  Pandanis  from  his  quiver  lift 

The  lid,  and  culled  from  it  a  winded  dart 

That  ne'er  had  sped  —  an  arrow  doomed  to  bring 

Dark  nngiiish  where  it  flew.     'Yhe  hitter  sliaft 

He  fitted  to  the  bowstring  soon,  and  vowed 

To  Phccbus,  glorious  Archer  born  of  light. 

To  slay  to  him  a  splendid  hecatomb 

Of  first-born  lambs,  when  his  own  home,  within 

Hallowed  Zeleia's  walls,  should  be  regained; 

Then  to  the  string  of  sine\v  drew  the  notch 

Cut  in  the  arrow ;  to  his  breast  he  strained 

The  string,  and  to  tlie  bow  the  iron  head. 

WHicn  10  a  circle  that  great  arc  was  dra^vn, 

Then   twanged   the   bow,   tlte   bowstring  shrieked , 

aloud. 
And,  mad  to  meet  its  mark,  the  piercing  dart 
Leaped    forth    to   where    tlie    thronging    warriors  j 

pressed. 
But.  Menelaus,  thou  wert  not  forgot 
By  blest  immortals  in  thine  hour  of  need; 
Foremost  was  Zeus's  booty- gathering  child 
To  guard  thee ;  for  before  thee  Pallas  Stood, 
Warding  the  pierdng  arrow  from  thy  Iteart. 
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Sc  fir  from  Mcnelaiis'  flesh  she  turned 

Aiid;  ihr  minilc,  ax  is  brufhed  a  fly 

By  1  ionil  mother  liota  her  child  thai  lies 

Wdd  in  gentle  sleep.     She  made  it  speed 

To  where  were  set  the  golden  ilsups  that  bound 

Tht  baldric,  where  o'jrtappcd  the  breastplate's  mail 

in  double  folds.    The  piercing  arrow  smote 

Tit  girdle  iitttng  well  the  chieftain'*  form, 

And  driven  onward  through  its  rich-wrought  folds. 

And  ihrough  the  brtattpUte  forged  with  cunning 

m. 
It  reached  the  plated  mail,  the  inner  band, 
Worti  by  the  warrior  next  the  jlcin, —  most  sure 
Drfoice  to  break  the  force  of  flying  spears. 
f^m  thi*  the  a^ro^v  penetrated;  last 
I'  irazed  (he  hero's  flesh:  and  instantly 
Guibtd  (rotn  the  wound  the  blood  in  Mble  flow. 
Aiwhen  ¥xat  Carian  or  Mz-onian  dame 
Sainj  the  white  ivorj-  with  purple  dye, 
To  deck  a  charger's  checks;  within  her  room 
Tn  bid,  though  many  a  champion  for  the  prize 
Fjwrrats  her, —  desttiKd  to  delif^t  a  king, 
A  dory  for  the  steed,  a  source  of  pride 
Tokira  who  drives  the  diartot;  so  rhe  flesh, 
OMradaijsI  of  thy  comely  thighs, 
"(5.  and  fair  ankles,  was  with  blood  defiled. 
^^^lm  monarch  Agamemnon  saw  the  blood 
Wrli  from  his  brother's  wound,  a  sablr  tide, 
Hiifauddered;  martial  Menelaits  too 
Tmdiled  as  he  beheld ;  but  presently 
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Perceived  the  cord  that  bound  the  arrow's  liea 
Protruding,  and  the  barbs;  and  hope  once  nioi 
Was  kindled  in  his  bosom.  But  the  kin^ 
Great  Agamemnon,  clasped  hii  brother's  hani! 
Deep-sighing,  while  his  followers  sighed  aroun 
"  Thy  death,  dear  brother,  lurked  within  the  I 
]  latifled,  that  hour  I  sentenced  thee  ^H 

To  fight  alone,  as  champion  of  our  hoit,       ^^ 
With  Ilium's  men ;  for  they  have  stricken  thee 
And  trampled  under  foot  the  oaths  the)-  tu*zr< 
Vet  not  in  vain  arc  covenants,  nor  blood    ^_ 
Of  lambs,  nor  the  libations  of  pure  wine    ^M 
As  off' rings  poured,  nor  pledges  of  right  hands 
To  which  we  trusted.    Though  Olympian  Zcg 
Hath  for  the  present  left  the  treaty  vain, 
Complete  fulfillment  shall  he  bring  at  last. 
And  great  shall  be  their  penance ;  — severed  Iv 
And  captive  wives  and  babes.     Of  this  am  1 
Assured  within  my  soul:  a  day  shall  be, 
When  hallowed  Ilium's  town  shall  meet  its  fan 
And  Priam  shall  be  slain,  the  ash  en -speared, 
And  Priam's  people.     For  Chronides  Zeus, 
High-dwelling,  shall  from  his  ethereal  throne 
Shake  his  dread  argis  in  all  Trojans'  sight. 
Enngcd  at  this  deceit.     Tliesc  things  shall  gau 
Thdr  due  accomplishment;  but  yet  shall  1 
Mourn  greatly  for  thee,  brother,  if  ihou  now 
Perish,    fulfilling  thine  allotted  fate. 
I  should  return  most  scorned  of  all  mankind. 
To  thirsty  Argos;  for  the  Greeks  will  soon 
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Ciil  to  their  min<b  their  native  coasts  once  more, 
And  we  ihidl  leave  behind,  s  trophy  rare 
for  Priim  and  the  Trojani,  Helen,  pride 
OiArgos;  while  in  Trojan  soil  thy  bones 
Uculdrr,  and  all  undone  rrmnins  our  tusk. 
Anj  thus  shall  txj  some  inraleni  Trojaii  foe, 
Laping  upon  famed  Menclaijs'  tonib : 
'So may  the  son  o(  Atreus  sate  hl»  ire 
Ipoo  all  men  aa  he  on  us  halh  done: 
All  to  no  purpose  brouglit  he  here  the  throng 
OfliisAclweanj,  and  he  now  hath  sailed 
Aniy  to  seek  his  home  and  native  land 
^Viih  empty  vessels,  and  abandoning  here 
Bfivr  MenclaOs.'     Such  shall  be  their  words; 
'      Tntn  maj-  the  broad  earth  yawn  and  swallow  me." 
■^  3ut  Menelatis.  tawnj-haircd,  rejoined 
BWiih  cheering  words:    "Take  heart;  awake  not 
■       feir 

Among  th'  Achaans;  this  keen  shaft  hnth  %»\neA 
^•vial  spot  in  me;  —  before  it  pierced 
The  Reaming  belt,  the  apron  underneath 
And  last  the  plated  band,  with  cunning  skill 
^V'wB^t  by   the  smith,  preserved   me   well   from 
^       harni. 
H^  In  answer  then  King  Agamemnon  spake: 

0  may  thy  words  prove  true,  dear  brntlier  mincl 
Vet  must  s  niTjEeon  probe  the  wound,  ami  spread 
O'er  it  hia  balms,  the  cruel  pangs  to  quell." 

TV  sov'rrign  spake,  and  to  the  herald  called, 
Kvine  Talthybtus:    "  Summon  with  all  speed 
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Hitlicr  Machaon,  ^sculapius'  son, — 

Sirni  hy  that  Kood  physician  — -  to  attend 

Alridcs  Mcnclaiis,  great  in  strife: 

Him  hath  an  arrow,  sped  by  practiced  handi 

Trojan  or  Lycian,  wounded :  'tis  to  us 

Sorrow,  but  fame  to  him  that  winged  the  dari." 

He  spake:  the  herald  heard,  and  soon  complied, 
Speeding  amid  Achxa's  bronze-mailed  files, 
Seeking  the  great  Macliaon :  him  he  spied 
Standing  among  h!s  ranks  of  stalwart  braves. 
Bearers  of  bucklers,  folloivers  of  their  chief 
From  courser-breeding  Tricca.    To  his  side 
Advanced  the  herald,  utt'ring  winged  speech: 

"  Haste,  son  of  j^culapius;  for  the  kinc. 
Great  Agamemnon,  calls  thee  to  attend 
On  Menelaus,  whora  th*  Acha*ans  own 
As  their  brave  captain ;  for  the  chief  hath  been 
Pierced  by  an  arrow,  sped  by  practiced  hand, 
Trojan  or  Lydan;  bringing  lo  ourselves 
SorroWi  but  fame  to  hun  that  winged  the  darr." 

Thus  spake  he,  and  Machaon's  heart  wa;s  moved , 
To  pity;  and  athwart  the  press  they  flew. 
Crossing  the  wide  Achnian  camp ;  and  now 
When  they  arrived  beside  the  fair-haired  king. 
Pierced  with  the  shaft,  the  godlike  hero  stood 
Amid  a  circle  of  the  gathered  braves, 
The  mightiest  of  the  champions,  pressing  round.. 
Soon  from  the  close  belt  did  Machaon  draw 
The  arrow;  as  he  drew  it,  the  keen  barbs 
Were  broken  short.     Undoing  then  the  bright 
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Iric,  and  apron  undeineath  it,  last 
"^lie  loosed  the  inner  band  of  plated  mail 
Wrou^  by  the  coppcrsniiih  with  skilful  art; 
And  when  he  saw  the  place  where  that  fell  shaft 
Had  pierced  the  warrior,  sucking  forih  the  blood, 
He  spri^ad  upon  the  wound,  with  hand  wcll-skiUed, 
The  soothinc  otntmcnts  once  upon  a  time 
I      Bestowed  by  kindly  Chiron  on  his  sire. 
WliiUt  Mcnclaus,  Kreai  in  battlcK:all, 
Was  thus  attended,  onward  pressed  the  files 
^KOf  buckler-bearinj;  Tiojuiut,  who  were  armed 
^■Anew  and  filled  with  fury  for  the  fray. 
^P     Thni  hadst  t)iou  not  seen  Alreus'  royal  ion 
^^  Htavy  with  *le«p,  nor  cow'ring.  lacking  heart 
^^  To  join  the  fighi ;  but  busily  intent 
^P  On  man-cnnoblinn;  war.     His  battle  steeds 
"    And  chariot,  rkh  with  bronze,  he  left  behind,^ 
Giv'n  to  Eurj'medcMi,  his  squire, — ■  the  son 
Of  Ptolemy  Ptrseides,  who  reined 
TVowirsers,  paniini;  still,  outside  the  fight; 

I  Ami  sternly  bade  hint  keep  thcni  nigh  at  hand 
Till  hit  own  limbs  in  wrainness  should  fail 
Frhi  marshalling  so  great  a  host.     On  foot 
TIk  monarch  threaded  now  the  warrlor-filcs. 
^Vhcic'er  he  saw  the  Arrives  of  swift  steeds 
Bujiti  in  preparations,  he  came  near, 
Einbold'ning  them  with  cordial  praise,  and  spake: 

"  Relax  not,  Argives,  in  your  furious  zeal ; 
Nrvff  shall  Zeus  the  shield  of  liar*  standi 
TliOK  who  in  violation  of  the  truce 
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Vid  the  first  wrong,  shall  have  their  teniler  flesh 
DcvourtJ  by  vultures,  uhiUl  wc  bear  away, 
In  our  swift  vessels,  when  we  capture  Troy, 
Their  cherbhed  consorts  and  their  helpless  babes." 

But  where  he  saw  men  shrinlcing  from  the  toil 
Of  hateful  war,  he  cried  upbraiUingly: 

"  Ye  Argivcs,  coward  boasters  that  ye  are. 
Feel  ye  no  shaitie?     \S'hy  stand  ye  thus  distraught. 
As  stand  the  fawns  outworn  from  coursing  o'er 
Some  spacious  plain,  when  in  their  breasts  abides 
Courage  no  longer?    Thus  ye  wond'ring  stand. 
Bearing  no  pan  in  battle.     Wait  ye  then 
Until  your  foes  of  Ilium  shall  come  nigh 
To  uhere  ujion  the  hoar  sea's  marge  lie  bcadied 
Your  galleys,  fair  of  prow,  to  sec  if  Zeus 
Will  hold  above  you  then  a  shelt'ring  hand?" 

Thus  exercising  lordly  rule,  he  passed 
On  through  the  ranks  of  heroes,  and  the  throng, 
Until  he  came  to  where  the  Cretan  braves, 
Around  their  valiant  king,  Idomeneus, 
Arrayed  themselves  for  battle.     Fierce  in  might 
As  a  wild  boar,  Idomeneus  stood  forth 
Amid  the  champions;  whilst  Mcriones 
Urged  on  the  hindmost  columns.     At  their  sigjit 
Atrides,  king  of  men,  was  glad  at  heart, 
And  thus  with  pleasant  words  addressed  their  chief: 

"  Idomeneusl  of  all  the  Greeks  that  drive 
Swift  battle-chargers,  I  most  value  thee: 
As  in  thine  other  laborx.  so  in  strife. 
And  at  the  feast,  when  Greece's  noblest-born 
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Mix  in  the  wassail-bowl  the  glowing  win« ; 
fo!  u'bilc  ih«  other  Greeks  of  flou-ing  hnir 
Onij  by  poTtion  <lrink,  iliy  cup  is  brimmed 
Eicr.  u  it  my  own,  that  thou  inayst  quafi 
At  tiiy  heart's  pleasure.  Rouse  ihcc  to  the  fray; 
BtiiK^i  as  tlvou  didst  boast  thyself  of  yore." 

Iiioinenms,  the  Cretan  chief,  returned: 
"Tlijr  trmty  follower  I  shall  ever  prove, 
Atrida,  e'en  as  once  I  promised  thee 
Wltb  nod  confirming.     Urge  the  other  Greeks 
Ottouing  hair  to  battle;  let  us  fight 
Without  delay,  unce  Ilium's  nans  have  made 
TMt  treaty  vain ;  yet  death  and  doom  shall  be 
Tilt  moed  hereafter  of  the  men  that  first, 
Mtuding  not  (heir  oaths,  committed  wrong." 

Tbus  sfukc  he,  and  Atrides,  overjoyed, 
PiMd  OR  amid  th'  embattled  host,  and  found 
TV  two  who  bore  ihe  name  of  Ajax.     These 
Hmned  their  array  for  warfare ;  following  came 
AS  die  unmounted  ftghicrs  in  a  cloud. 
Aivhen  a  goat-herd  from  his  lookout  marks 
Adood  descendins  o'er  the  main,  by  blast 
Olihrielcing  west-wind  driv'n;  when  seen  from  far, 
Bbder  tJtan  pitdi  it  shows,  as  o'er  the  deep 
'imdus,  bringing  tempest  in  Its  train; 
AaJ  he,  wnth  terror  smitten,  drives  his  flock 
rot  laiety  'neath  a  cavern ;  round  the  chiefs 
Thus  to  fierce  battle  moved  the  close-massed  squares 
Of  h«y  youths  of  heav'nly  nurture,  mailed 
la  dudiy  blue,  with  bucklers  and  with  spears 


All  bristling.     Agamemnon,  lord  of  men. 

Was  glad,  and  culied  to  liiem  with  winged  speech: 

"  Yc  twain  named  Ajax,  leaders  of  the  Greeks 
Arrayed  in  bronze,  I  give  you  no  command 
To  spur  your  followers  on;  «icl)  words  to  you 
Would  be  ill-suiied,  seeing  with  what  zeal 
Ye  urfre  your  warriors  to  the  hard-fought  fray 
Of  your  own  impulse.     Would  to  Father  Zeus, 
Athena,  and  Apollo,  that  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  host  with  e<iual  ardor  burned! 
Soon  then  should  Priam's  city  bow  its  head. 
Captured  and  spoiled  by  our  victorious  hand*." 

Thus   spake    the   monarch.     Leaving   them,    h< 
pressed 
Onward  to  others.     Nestor  soon  he  found. 
The  clear-voiced  orator  of  Pylus,  where 
He  marshalled  his  command,  and  hade  it  speed 
To  Strife.     About  him  stood  strong  Pelagoo, 
Alasior,  Chromtus,  Ha^non  too,  the  king; 
And  Bias,  shepherd  of  the  people.     First 
In  order,  with  their  battle<ars  and  rteeds. 
He  set  the  horsemen;  and  th'  unmaunied  troops, 
Many  and  brave,  behind  them,  thus  to  he 
The  mainstay  of  the  combat.     To  the  midst 
Drave  Nestor  the  faint-hearted  ones,  thai  these 
Mii:ht  be  against  their  will  constrained  to  fight. 
First  to  the  cavalry  his  charge  he  gave, 
And  bade  them  stay  their  coursers  —  not  (o  rove 
Wildly  amid  the  throng.     Twas  thus  he  spake:  —  ] 

"  Let  no  man  trust  so  far  his  skill  with  steeds 
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And  coMngfi,  xt  to  dare  to  clmrgc  aloae, 
Before  the  others,  on  the  Trojan  bands; 
And  let  him  not  shrink  back,  for  your  array 
Would  then  be  weakened.     Let  that  man  whose  car 
Comes  fvithia  reach  of  one  hy  focman  driv'n, 
Stretch  forth  hit  ipcar,  and  nnite ;  'tit  better  so. 
Such  was  the  knowledge,  matched  with  zeal  like 

yours, 
Postes&cd  by  heroes  of  the  olden  time 
Who  devastated  dties  and  strong  walls." 

Twaa  thus  the  aged  Nestor  urged  his  host, — 
He  who  long  since  had  learned  the  art  of  strife. 
And  Asamemnon,  king  of  men,  rejoiced 
To  tec  him,  and  these  winged  words  he  spake:  — 

I"  Would,  age*!  king,  that  thou  hadst  strength  of 
limb 
Voipent  as  »  the  ardor  of  liiy  heart, 
And  undiminished  vigcr!     IIih  old  age 
Ootn-earies  thee,—  that  common  lot  of  all ; 
Y(>[  Would  it  might  atHict  another  man, 
^Vliile  thou   wert   counted    'mongst   the   youthful 
braves." 
Then  Nestor,  the  Gercntan  knight,  returned: 
"  i  too  could  wish,  Atridcs,  that  I  still 
Wert  such  a  warrior  as  when  I  laid  low 
K  Brave  I'reuthalion.     But  at  no  one  time 
^  Do  gods  give  all  their  gifts  to  humankind ; 
I  now,  who  then  was  young,  am  overborne 
B>-  wci^t  of  years.     Yet  none  the  less  will  I 
Minf^Ie  among  the  knights,  directing  still 
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By  word  and  counsel.     Tliis  prerogative 
Old  age  may  fully  claim;  let  spears  be  waved 
By  younger  men  reliant  on  their  might." 

'riius  spake  lie;  and  Atrides,  ylad  at  heart) 
Passed  on,  and  iound  the  son  of  Peteiis  there, 
Mcn«tliais,  liim  the  sniiter  of  the  steed*, 
Standing  among  the  men  of  Athens,  swift 
To  labe  the  shout  of  battle.     By  his  side 
Ody^cus,  many -counseled,  stood ;  and  nigh 
The  Ccphallcnians  tireless  in  the  strife, 
In  ranks  were  standing ;  they  had  not  yet  heard 
The  war-cry,  since  the  phalanxes  of  Greece 
And  of  the  knightly  Trojans  liad  been  stirred 
Hill  lately  to  the  struggle;  so  they  stood 
Expectant  till  some  other  Grecian  troop 
Should  charge  the  Trojans  and  begin  the  fight. 
And  monarch  Agamemnon,  seeing  them  stand 
Idle,  reproved  them,  speaking  winged  words: 

"  O  scion  thoti  of  Peteiis,  that  king 
Divinely  nurtured,  and  thou  man  of  guile. 
Trained  well  in  treachery !     \V'hy  stand  ye  thus 
Aloof  from  battle,  as  in  cringing  fear. 
Waiting  till  others  move?     'Tis  ye  should  stand' 
Such  is  your  place, —  among  tlic  foremost  here 
To  bear  the  brunt  of  the  impetuous  fray. 
For  yc  are  aye  first  bidden  to  my  feasts. 
When  banquets  for  the  elders  arc  prepsred 
By  our  Achaans.    There  yc  lov«  to  taste 
We!l-roasIcd  flesh,  and  cups  of  honeyed  wine 
To  drink  at  wiU.     Yet  gladly  would  jc  now 
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Sund  still  to  see  ten  columns  of  the  Grecki 
Go  before  you  to  war  with  cruel  spears," 

Odysseus,  many-counsel  let),  frowited,  and  taid: 
"  ^V'hal  words  arc  these.  Attidcs,  that  have  Bed 
The  barriei  of  thy  teeth?     How  uuiU  tliou  charjce 
That  wc  negleci  the  fray?     Whene'er  the  Greeks 
Wake  tl*c  fierce  conRkt  with  the  Trojans  trained 
In  taminic  coursers,  then  thou  soon  mayst  see^ 
li  thou  dost  wish,  and  dbst  for  such  things  care  — 
Tlve  father  of  Telemacliu*  contend 
Among  the  very  vanguard  of  the  braves 
Of  Troy.     Thy  taunts  arc  vain  as  idle  wind." 
The  monarch  Agamemnon,  uhcn  he  niarked 
OdyiRits'  anger,  smiled  on  him  once  more. 
And  thus,  hit  fuimcr  words  retracting,  spake:  — 

"  Laertes'  noble  son  Odysseus,  man 
Of  many  couiuclf,  I  liavc  no  desire 
To  dude  ihec  undescr\-edly,  nor  to  give 
Commands  to  thc«;  (or  well  1  know,  the  heart 
Wiihin  thy  breait  i*  friendly  unto  me. 
And  r'en  as  mine  thy  purpose.     X^t  it  pass; 
Lattt  we  may  be  reconciled ;  if  words 
Umcemly  have  been  uttered  now,  may  hcav'n 
Render  such  utt'rancc  altoeethcr  vain." 

Thus  spake  the  kinjf,  and  left  those  braves  to  pass 
To  other  knights.     Now  found  he  Tydcus'  son, 
fli^-hearted  Diamed ;  he  stood  beiiide 
Hii  (irmly-fashioned  car  and  baitle-steeds: 
Add  Sdienelus,  the  son  of  Cspaneus, 
Stood  by  his  side.     Airides,  king  of  men, 
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Saw,  and  upbraided  him  with  winced  speech; 

"  Alas,  ilinu  »on  of  Tydcus,  him  »o  bold 
And  chivalrous!     \\\i\  crinscst  thou  in  fear, 
W^hy  pizest  on  the  open  pathwa)-$  seen 
Betwixt  the  ranks?     He,  1'ydeu*,  was  not  w 
To  cow'r  in  terror;  nay,  he  lovrd  to  fight 
Kar  before  all  his  comrades,  a;  thote  say 
Who  saw  his  deeds  of  warlike  toil:  for  I 
Ne'er  saw  nor  met  with  Tyfleus-     Yet  'tis  said 
He  was  the  foremost  man  of  all  his  host. 
For  once,  without  on  escort  of  armed  men, 
He  came,  a  siianger,  to  Mycenu;,  with 
Brave  Polynices,  lo  collect  a  band. 
Their  plan*  they  laid  ro  smite  the  hallowed  wallt' 
Of  Thebes ;  and  earnestly  entreated  us 
To  furnikh  them  illustrious  allies 
From  out  our  city;  and  our  men  would  fain 
Have  done  so;  and  applauded  what  they  spake; 
But  Zeus,  by  showins  unpiopitious  signs. 
Deterred  us.     When  the  heroes  had  advanced 
Vet  further  in  their  joiime}-,  and  had  neareil 
Asopus,  deep  with  reeds,  with  grassy  bed, 
Tlic  Greeks  sent  Tydcii*  with  an  envoy's  charge 
To  Thebes.    He  came,  and  found  Cadmcians  thj 
Feasting  tn  multitudes  within  itie  halU 
Of  stout  Eteocles.     Although  alone, 
A  stranger,  'mid  t)ie  great  Cadmetan  throng. 
No  fear  felt  Tydeus,  driver  of  swift  steeds. 
But  to  g)-mnasiic  contest  diallensed  them, 
And  all  he  easily  o'ercanic ;  such  might 
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I  (jm-c  him.     lite  Catlmcians  then, 
Mtaaers  of  Heeds,  were  filled  in  Mige,  and  laid 
i^n  vttul  ambuKadc  of  iifiy  j'ouths 
Toviuh  for  him  when  backward  he  should  fare. 

(Twootre  ihcir  leaders:  M:con,  Harmon's  son, 
iLilc  to  the  gods;  and  Polypliontes,  staunch 
[b  hanle,  tdon  of  Autophonus; 
Ani!  all  these  Tydeus  sent  to  shsmefiil  death ; 
Aj,  lil  of  them  he  slew,  but  one ;  and  him 
Stnt  10  his  home;  'twas  Maron  whom  he  freed. 
And  with  the  hmv'n-scnt  omenn  thui  complied. 
^^vch  was  ^tolian  Tydcus ;  but  his  son 
HN  '*'onc  in  battle,  thoueh  of  ruulier  speedi." 
^^  TTiuj  fijKiIce  the  king.    The  stalwart  Diomed 
Naujht  ansivcrcd,  feeling  shame  at  the  rcpniach 
Of  the  aupjst  commander.     Stl>cnelu3, 
Son  nf  brave  Capancus,  instead  replied : 
"N»y,  speak  not  faUe,  O  King!  for  thou  dost 
know 
The  truth  f\ill  clearly.     Rather  'tis  our  boast 
^To  be  far  better  than  our  *ircs ;  for  we 
^Ipptured  the  seat  of  Thebes'  sevcn-eated  tuwn 
^^'ith  fewer  soldiers;  to  the  martial  walls 
^JJVt  led  ihcm,  trustinR  to  the  hrnv'nlj'  signs 
Hpod  in  the  aid  of  Zeus.  \\'hiUt  they  of  old 
^oy  their  own  folly  fell.     Then  nex'er  set 
^f  sires  in  Imnor  equal  lo  our  own," 

Brave  Diomed  rctumcd  with  darkling  mien: 
"Sit  silent,  father,  and  obey  my  wordt; 
J  cannot  bhune  Atrides,  uliom  the  host 
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Owns  as  its  shepherd,  for  chat  he  incites 
The  WTll-Ercaved  Greeks  to  baiilc     For  renoinT 
Shall  be  his  panion,  \i  ilic  Gretrltit  ihall  slay 
The  sons  of  Troy,  and  take  their  hallowed  walls: 
And  great  his  nue,  if  ue  at  their  hands  fall. 
Be  our  brcasis  too  wiih  ardent  valor  filled." 

He  spake,  and  from  his  chariot,  all  in  anns, 
Leapeil  to  the  ground ;  and  fearfultj'  the  broitu 
Rang  on  the  shoulders  of  the  hasi'ning  king  — 
A  sound  to  thrill  with  dread  the  bravest  heart. 

As  when  the  surf  of  ocean,  'neath  ihc  breath 
Of  weit-wind,  davhes  on  the  edioinE  strand 
With  beat  incessant;  first  a  billow  rears 
Its  Iiejid  within  the  deep,  hut  presently 
Breaks  with  a  fearful  crasli  upon  the  shore. 
Lifting  on  high  its  arched  and  lofty  crest 
Round  the  liii;h  headlands,  and  it«  briny  foam 
Spewing  afar ;  so  in  succession  moved 
The  Grecian  jquadrons,  with  unfalt'ring  feet, 
On  to  the  fray.     Each  chief  his  orders  gave 
To  his  own  men ;  the  rest  in  silence  came ;  — 
One  would  have  said  the  breasts  of  that  great  bo 
Were  voiceless ;  yet  'tivas  fear  of  them  who  ted 
Ttial   held    them   mute.     Bright   flashed   the 

wrought  arms 
Upon  them  as  ttiey  marched.  But  thej-  of  Troy.- 
As  sheep  that  in  unnumbere<l  multitude 
Throng  in  a  rich  man's  fold,  and  yield  white  mil 
Bleat  without  ceating  when  ttiey  hear  the  cr>' 
Of  their  younE  lambs  that  call;  so  loudly  now 
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EdiMt]  the  cry  of  battle  «  hich  the  sons 

I  Of  Ilium  raised  through  all  thrir  wide-ranked  host ; 
for  the  same  voice  and  language  nns  not  heard 
From  all;  thrir  tongues  were  all  eonfused,  the  men 
Cnnvoked  from  many  landii:  some  urged  to  war 
B)  Arcs,  iORie  by  bright-eyed  Pallas:  more 

■  Ef  Fti^t  and  Terror  were  impelled  to  strife. 
And  madly-raging  Discord,  si»ier  *he 

01  Ares,  man-destroj-ing,  and  close  friend, 

Who  small  of  Kiaturc  rije«  Rnt,  but  soon 

I'prMra  her  head  w  hcav'n,  and  treads  the  lands. 

Twu  )he,   advancing   through    the   throng,   who 

■  hurled 

■Into  the  hearts  of  all  upon  the  field 

I    Acnmmon  hate,  that  men  should  Kroiin  the  more. 

tWhen  now  th'  advancing  armies  in  one  place 
Em-Duntercd,  then  the  oxhide  bucklers  crashed. 
And  cUihed  the  spears ;  encountered  too  the  rage 
Of  braves  in  brazen  breastplates;  bossy  shields, 
Hurtling  against  each  other,  made  the  air 
nMchot    Then  were  heard  victorious  cries 
Of  tlayers  and  dying  groans  of  them  they  slew : 

I  And  nrnuned  the  earth  with  blood.     As  when  the 
floods 
Of  winter,  rolling  from  the  mountains'  crests, 
nuil  to  a  basin  in  a  deep  ravine 
Their  mingled  torrents,  from  (ull  fountains  fed: 
And  (ar  away  the  herdsman  on  the  steep 
Heirs  the  dull  thunder;  thus  rexmndcd  now 
The  ^outs  and  tumult  of  the  mingling  hosts. 
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Antilochus  first  sW'  sn  Armed  knight 
Oi  Troy  —  Echcpolus,  ThalysJus'  son ; 
A  stalwart  vanguard  champion  of  (heir  hand. 
He  smote  him  on  the  crai  that  h«ld  ihc  plume 
Of  bushy  horsehair;  the  bronze  point  rcniained 
Fixed  in  the  forehead;  through  the  bone  it  passed. _ 
Gloom  gathered  o'er  the  hero's  cyci;  he  fcU 
As  (alls  a  tow'r  beset  in  furious  fray. 
And  Elephenor,  from  Calcliodon  sprung. 
Who  led  the  generous  Abantcs.  seized 
The  fallinit  warrior's  feet,  and  from  the  show'r 
Of  missiles  dragged  him,  seeking  to  despoil 
The  victim  of  his  arms  with  utmost  speed. 
Short-lived  his  effort  proved;  for  seeing  him 
DraEgrng  the  dead,  Agenor,  great  of  heart, 
Pierced  with  his  polished,  brazen -mounted  spear 
The  warrior's  side,  which,  as  be  stooped,  was  seen 
Expoted  beside  the  shield;  and  made  his  limbs 
Sink  h'felcss  down.     Then,  ss  his  spirit  lied, 
Around  his  form  began  a,  fearful  strife 
Of  Greeks  and  Trojan  warriors,  ivho  like  wolves 
Rushed  at  each  other,  man  o'ertlirow-ing  man. 

Then  Ajax,  son  of  Telainon,  struck  down 
Anthemion's  son,  a  boy  in  youth's  full  prime. 
Called  Simoisius.  since  upon  the  tliores 
Of  Simots  his  mother  bore  her  child: 
For  thither  with  her  parents  ha  I  she  tared 
From  Ida's  crest  to  view  the  herds;  and  henoej 
They  called  him  Simoisius.     Ne'er  might  he 
Reward  hit  tender  parents  for  tlieir  care. 
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'  brief  his  span  of  life  proved,  since  he  fell 
beiib  the  lance  of  Ajax,  great  of  heart. 
for, «  he  charged,  th'  Achxan  pierced  his  hreast 
if  iIk  right  nipple;  through  the  tlioulder  passed 
k  brucn  point,  and  in  the  dust  he  fell 
I  bUck  poplar  in  a  broad  morass, 
1    in    moist    earth;    wiooth-ttemmed,    with 
branches  high 
ove  «  top' —  felled  by  the  sinning  axe 
^f  one  thai  fashions  chariots,  and  uould  bend 
^(poplar  to  a  felloe  for  The  wheel 
Km  his  fair  baitle-car;  —  it  seii«oning  h'et 
Bcsitie  a  stream ;  »  noble  Ajax  spoiled 
^«mg  Sinwi'sius,  from  Antlirmi'on  tprung. 
Bui  .^Btiphus,  the  bright-cuirassid  son 
Of  Priao),  cast  at  Ajax  his  keen  spear 
TWi^  the  dense  throng.     It  missed  its  mark,  but 

tmoie 
TV  grotn  of  Leucas,  in  Odysseus'  train 
A  tniity  follmver,  as  he  strove  to  drag 
Aiide  the  body  of  tlte  ilead.     He  now 
Fell  on  the  corse,  that  slipped  from  out  his  hands. 

Fierce  was  Odysseus'  anger  when  lie  saw 
Hit  comrade  slain;  all  mailed  in  gUst'ning  brass 
Tbfdugh  the  front  ranks  he  hastened;  close  beside 
TIk  foe  he  came,  and  lonkini;  cautiously 
Toetery  hand,  let  fly  his  gleaming  spear; 
And,  as  he  hurled  the  lance,  the  men  of  Troy 
Shrank  back  before  him.     Neither  sped  the  dart 
.Without  result,  but  struck  Democoon, 
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A  son  of  Priam,  though  of  spurious  binh: 
Fonh  from  Abydus  he  had  come  to  fight, 
And  from  his  swift  marcs  there.     Odysseus,  lillcc^ 
With  rage  for  his  dead  comrade,  hurled  the  shaft 
Full  on  his  temple;  and  the  br.M.en  point 
Passed  through  the  other  temple;  o'er  his  eye* 
Deep  darkness  came;  he  fell  with  bcsvy  crash 
And  clang  of  rattling  mail.     And  no\v  the  diiefa 
WTio  formed  the  vanguard,  and  famed  Hector  t 
Gave  way;  the  Argivcs  raised  a  mighty  diout 
And  dragged  away  the  dead,  advancing  far 
Beyond  their  former  place,     Apollo  then 
Looked  down  from  Pergamus  with  angry  e; 
And  to  the  host  of  Ilium  sent  his  call: 

"Steed-taming    Trojans,    rouse    yourselves, 
yield 
The  victory  to  the  Argives;  not  of  stone 
Their  bodies  are,  nor  iron,  to  endure 
Your  piercing  darts  of  brass.     No  longer  now 
Achilles,  son  of  fair-haired  Thetis,  tights 
Among  the  rest ;  but  sits  beside  his  ships 
Nursing  the  anger  that  consumes  his  heart." 

Tlius  from  the  city  dread  Apollo  cried: 
While  Zeus'  illustrious  daughter,  Trito-sprung, 
Threaded  the  files  of  Argives,  spurring  on 
Whome'er  she  saw  desisting  from  the  strife. 

Dlores,  Amarynceus'  son,  was  now 
Ensnared  by  fate.     A  jagged  stone  was  ca.^t 
Against  the  hero's  right  leg.  close  beside 
The  ankle.     He  who  hurled  it  was  the  chief 
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0/  Thrace's  warriors, —  Pirous,  the  son 

Oflnbratus,  trrivcd  from  .'Unus'  walh. 

And  both  di«  sinews  and  the  bones  were  crushed 

B;  that  rcmoreclcss  rock ;  Dt'oro  fell 

Induit,  face  upward,  stretching  forth  both  hands 

»Ta  hit  loved  friend!',  and  breathed  his  life  auay. 
Then  Piroiis,  he  that  sinote  him,  hastened  up 
And  pitrccd  his  navel  with  his  spear;  and  forth 
"He  entrails   wrilcd,   while   darkness  dimmed  his 

^lian  Thoas,  as  the  Thraeian  sprang 
Bwk  from  the  fallen,  struck  him  in  the  breast 
Above  the  nipple,  fixing  in  the  lung 
TTk  iav'lin's  brazen  head.     Then  ThoSs  came 
One  ID  his  victim's  side,  and  from  the  \vound 
FliKbd  the  huge  spear;  next,  drawing  his  keen 

biand, 
Trinifixed  hts  wabt  and  took  his  life.     His  arms 
He  could  not  strip  away;  for  round  him  pressed 
Hii  Thtacian  comrades  with  (heir  hair  coiled  high 
Above  their  heads,  who  brandished  their  long  spears, 
And  thrust  the  hero,  though  of  mighty  frame, 
Hi^-born    and    stalwart,    backward:    thus    con- 
it  rained, 
Tliob  gave  way.     Thus  lay  the  warriors  both 
Stretched  side  by  side  in  dust  upon  the  field, — 
The  chieftain  of  the  Epeans,  brazen-armed, 
Aad  be  that  led  the  Thracians;  whilst  around 
Fell  many  another  warrior.     Then  no  man 
Pnimt  to  view  the  battle  could  have  seen 
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Cause  of  nproadi, —  no  man  who  through  the  midst 
Traversed  the  field  of  strife,  and  still  remained 
Unwounded,  and  by  stinging  spears  unharmed, — 
Led  by  the  hand  of  Pallas,  safe,  beneath 
Her  shelter,  from  the  force  of  threat'ning  darts. 
For  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  on  that  day 
Fell  prone,  and  in  the  dust  lay  side  by  side. 


BOOK  V 
THE  VALOR  OF  DIOMED 

I^WEKd,  ion  of  TytleuB,  it  uispir«<l  and  xtorilied  by 
Aihnu,  who  induces  Ares  to  wididraw  from  the  battle. 
The  Giteks  roui  the  Trojao^,  tlayUiK  many  of  ibeir 
•sriiort.    As  Diomcd  drive*  the  foe  before  him,  Pan- 
d»w  aonads  him  wilh  an  arrow;  it  h  plucked  forth 
^Sthtndiu;  Alheiu,  at  Dtomcd's  prayer,  givd  him 
ot*  Rttnfth,  but  forlndB  liis  eiicotintering  any  of  ih« 
1Mb  uve   Aphrodit&    He   continuct    to    deal    haroc 
•"•Mil  Ihe  Trojaia.    £ncat   scekt    Pandams,   urging 
^  10  utack  Diomed  once  more,  and  takes  him  inio  hia 
«ii«h»ricil;  the  two  hasten  to  meet  ihe  Greek  cham- 
V"",  who  if  admonithed  by  Sthcnelui,  in  the  event 
ol  lii»  rtclory,  to   seiie  upon  the    (atiioui   »teed»  of 
"toMi.    The    chiefs    encounter;    Diomed    slay*    Pan- 
dint  and  divibles  with  a  huge  stone  ^neas  as  he 
tarSi  hu  comrade's  body:  ifvncaa  is  borne  from  the 
^d  b)  his  mother.  Aphrodite.    Sthenclus,  having  se- 
"■^  the  horses  of  ^neat,  follows  Diomed,  who  pur- 
>*■»  Aphrodite,    wounding    her    wrist;    she    lets    fall 
^»>,   who    however    is    again    rescued    by    Apollo. 
Apkrodiie,  borrowing  the  steed*  and  car  of  Arcs,  re* 
""M  with  Iris  to  Olympus;  she  is  comforted  by  her 
"Whtr  Dion^  who  relates  how  the  gods  have  often 
"■^tred  injuries   at    the   hands   of    mortals.    Diomed 
pnntiti   Apollo    and    Mneat,    desisting    at    last    when 
"toaced  by  the  Rod,  who  conveys  £iicas  to  Pcrgamus, 
'Oring  an  image  of  him  upon  the  field,  round  which 
■^  tattle   continues   to    raue.    Apollo    stirs   up    Ares 
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against  Diomed :  Ares  rallies  the  sons  of  Priam.  Hec- 
tor, reproved  by  Sarpedon,  cheers  his  troop*  to  battle. 
.£nc3s  is  brought  hack  upon  the  field  by  Ares,  who 
continues  to  aid  the  Trojans.  The  Greeks  arc  tallied 
by  their  own  leaders.  Slaying  Crethon  and  Ort^itochtii. 
j£neat  confronts  Menelatjs,  but  retreats  when  Anti- 
lochus  come)  to  the  biter's  aid.  Amphciui  i»  slain 
by  Ajax.  and  TIcpolcmus,  a.  son  of  Heracles,  by  Sar- 
pedon,  who  is  borne  wounded  from  the  field  to  the 
beech-tree  of  Zeus,  Odysseus  deals  havoc  among  the 
Lycians  of  Sarpedun ;  Hector  hastens  to  their  reKue, 
disregarding  Sarpcdon's  prayer  for  aid;  the  Grevk* 
ilowly  retire  before  him.  Hera  and  Athena  prepare  to 
take  the  licld  for  the  Creeks;  the  chariot  of  the  god- 
desses and  the  armor  and  u;gi«  of  Zeus,  worn  by 
Athena,  described,  Pcrmistion  having  been  granted 
them  by  Zeus  to  drive  Ares  from  the  field,  they  dcKend 
to  Troy:  Hera,  in  the  guise  of  Stcnior  and  with  hit 
powerful  voice,  encourages  the  Greeks;  while  Athena 
persuades  Diomed  to  attack  .Ares,  promising  her  aid 
and  taking  ihc  place  of  Sthenclus  beside  Diomed  in  bis 
chariot.  Ares,  who  has  been  despoiling  the  body  of 
Periphas,  whom  he  has  slain,  casts  his  spear  inef- 
fectually at  Diuined.  who  wounds  him:  Ares  retired  to 
Olympus,  complaining  of  his  ill-treatment  to  Zeiu, 
who  upbraids  him  (or  his  perverse  disposiiion.  but 
commands  Pscon  lt>  heal  his  wound :  while  Athena  and 
Hera  return  to  the  halls  of  Zeus,  having  achieved  their 
object  in  driving  Ares  from  the  field. 


I 
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I'T^HEN  PsUiu  unto  Diomcil,  the  son 
I  ^   Of  Tydeus,  giantcij  cournKe  uiid  fierce  might, 
\Iht  he  roi^t  shine  foith  glorious  among  all 
tAifive$,  and  might  reap  untold  renown. 
Bi  hm  his  helm  and  buckler,  kindled  by 
^w  hand  divifK.  blazed  never-wearying  flame, 
ukc  that  autumnal  star,  that  glo\v»  most  bright 
I  wtshcd  in  waves  of  ocean ;  not  more  dim 
The  n>i  that  PallBS  round  the  hero's  head 
Afiil  dioulders  made  to  shine.      She  urged  him  now 
To  the  mid-fray  where  wrestled  countless  throngs 
B  '^iti0"8  ihe  Trojans  was  a  blameless  man, 

iktet,  Hepbxstus'  priest,  an  opulent  lord ; 
^TviQ  aons  had  he  w*eli-i  rained  in  all  ihe  art* 
BPt  btttle,  Phegeus  and  Idxus.     These 
^onook  their  ranks,  and  hastened  forth  to  meet 
T)>iiii]cs.     In  their  chariots  rode  the  two; 
On  fax  was  he,  attacking  from  the  ground, 
Klira  to  close  ranee  th'  advancing  warriors  came, 
'int  Phegeus  his  long-shadowing  jav'lin  cast; 
O'er  tile  left  ilioulder  of  Tydides  sped 
TTie  ueapon's  point,  and  wounded  not  the  chief. 
^Qt  did  Tydides  make  liis  charge,  and  hurled 
Hnqiear  of  bronze;  not  vainly  from  his  grasp 
TIk  missile  fled;  it  smote  the  focman's  breast 
fttuftxt  the  paps,  and  dashed  him  from  his  place. 
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Down  sprang  Idacus,  his  fair  chariot  left 

Rehind  him,  nor  had  couraife  to  defend 

The  body  of  his  brother ;  and  e'en  he 

Could  not  have  'scaped  the  shades  of  dcaih,  had 

Hephx«tus  siicmrei!  him,  and  in  deep  night 

Shrouded  his  form,  to  save  his  aged  tire 

From  utter  dcsolaiion.     Yet  the  son 

Of  grcat-soulcd  Tydeus  diavc  away  the  steeds, 

Givinc  them  to  hi^  followers  with  command 

That  they  be  guided  to  the  hollow  barks. 

When  the  magnanimous  men  of  Tro>'  perceivei 
How  one  of  Dares'  ^ons  had  fled,  and  one 
Was  slain  beside  his  chariot,  every  heart 
Were  stirred  with  woe.     Then  bright-ej-ed  Pall, 

took 
Impetuous  Ares  by  the  hand,  and  spake: 

"  Arcs,  thou  pestilence  of  mortal  men, 
Thrill  blood-dehled,  that  siormest  tilyw*"*' 
Sha!I_»'c  not  leave  the  hosts  of  Greece  and  Trof 
To  striiggle  on,  till  Father  Zeus  on  one 
Or  other  sliall  bestow  the  victor's  meed? 
Let  us  depart,  and  shun  our  father's  ire." 

Tlius  Pallas  ipake.  and  from  the  combat  led 
The  raeing  Arcs;  on  Scamander's  strand, 
'Hiat  changeth  aye,  she  made  hlin  sit.    The  Greek 
Forced  back  the  files  of  Troy:  each  chieftain  slew 
A  foe.     First  Agamemnon,  king  of  men, 
Struck  from  his  chariot  Odius,  huge  of  frame, 
Tlir  HallKcnians'  lord ;  as  first  he  turned 
His  back,  Atrides  pierced  it  with  his  spear 


between  [he  shoultlers,— drave  it  home 
tifjhi  dirough  the  nsirior's  breast;  And  Odius  fell 
A'ith  muffled  crash,  and  clariK  of  rinjcing  arms. 
Xovf  by  Idomcneus  was  Phxsius  spoiled, — 
Mwniaii  Borut'  ton  was  he,  arrived 
horn  ikh-soiled  Taitia.     Him  Idouicneus, 
>ai  far-fame<l  spearman,  pierced   with   liis  [ong 

ihaft 
I  the  right  shoulder,  as  behind  his  steeds 
cmoimted;  and  he  hurled  him  fri>m  hii  car; 
hitehil  darkness  veiled  the  warrior's  gaze. 
'The  comrailet  of  Idomeneu$  dctpoiled 
"Hk  hero  of  his  anus;  and  Strophius'  child, 
Scimandrius,  skillful  in  the  ehuc.  was  slain 
-fif  tlic  keen  lance  of  Menclaiis,  son 
IDf  Atreus.     Peerless  in  the  chase  was  he; 
lohim  did  Artemis  herself  impart 
The  m  of  smiting  all  wild  creatures  bred 
In  mountain  forests.     Naught  availed  him  now 
The  lid  of  Artemis  that  show'reth  daits, 
^or  ill  the  skill  in  winging  weapons  far 
In  which  of  yore  he  had  excelled.     For  now 
Dili  Menctaiis,  Atreus'  scion,  known 
'Of  mieht  with  lance,  transfix  him  with  his  spear, 
fieernit  before  him;  and  lie  pierced  his  back 
BfiU'ecn  the  shoulders  midway,  and  ihe  point 
Thnjtt  through  his  bosom.     Prone  he  fell,  and  loud 
The  armor  (-1ashe<l  upon  the  warrior's  frame. 
Mcriones  made  spoil  of  Phcrcclos, 
:  son  of  Tecton,  Harmon's  son,  who  knew 
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The  art  of  fashioning  with  skillful  hand 

All  works  of  cunning  craft ;  beloved  was  he 

By  Pdlas.     He  it  was  wliu  framed  those  bails 

Of  shapely  hulls  for  Alexander  —  source 

Of  sorrows,  and  through  which  disaster  came 

Upon  himself,  and  all  the  Trojan  race; 

For  he  knew  not  the  oracles  divine. 

Mcrioncs  o'ertook  him  in  his  flight. 

And  the  right  buttock  pierced ;  the  spear-point  passed 

Right  through  the  warrior's  body,  speeding  near 

The  bladder  'neath  the  bone;  and  on  hit  knee 

He  groaning  fell,  while  shadows  veiled  his  ugbc 

Mcges  Pedffiis  slew, —  Antenor's  son, 
7'hough  base  of  birth ;  I'heano  the  divine 
Had  reared  him  wisely  with  her  own  loved  sons 
On  equal  temii«;  thus  had  her  lord  desired. 
Him  did  Phylidcs.  famed  for  might  of  spear, 
Approaching,  smite  with  his  sharp-pointed  shaft 
Upon  the  back-bone  of  the  skull;  the  blade 
Pierced  'neath  the  tongue,  and  passing  on  was  th 
Betwixt  the  teeth.     In  dust  the  hero  fell. 
Still  biting  with  his  teeth  the  chilling  spear. 

Then  by  Eurypylus,  Evjemon's  son, 
Was  slain  Hypscnor,  godlike  warrior,  sprung 
From  proud  Dolopion,  him  who  had  been  in 
Priest  of  Scamander, —  honored  as  divine 
Among  his  people.     Him  Kurypylus, 
'ITic  famed  son  of  Kva;raon.  as  he  fled 
Before  his  face,  pursued,  and  sprinjting  smote 
His  shoulder  with  his  brand,  and  lopped  away 


^ntmrrior's  mighty  arm;  all  blcedini;  lay 
*Tk  irai  upon  the  ground ;  o'er  his  eye 
'ell  Jusi  of  (Iculli,  aiiii  potent  Fntc  prevailed. 

Twa  thus  they  laboreil  in  the  Jep'ratc  fight. 
But  ts  for  Tydeus'  son,  no  man  might  know 
Anil]  which  host  he  mig^t  be  found, —  the  bands 
OfTrqr,  or  the  Achxuis.     For  he  dashed 
Atlman  the  field,  as  might  a  flood  all  iwoln 
*Vith  wintry  rains,  that,  rolling  headlong  dou'n, 
Buno  ill  its  brid|[es,  not  restrained  by  datns 
Clw  joined,  nor  yet  by  blooming  orchards'  walls; 
So  Hidden  comes  the  freshet,  when  descend 
IV  rains  of  Zeus,  and  brings  to  naught  fair  fields 
Oi  tturdy  husbandmen  beneath  its  flood. 
1  by  Tydides  were  the  serried  ranks 
Jf  Trojans  driv'n  in  rout,  nor  did  they  dare, 
Wgh  strong  in  force,  his  onset  lo  abide. 
When  Pandarus,  Lycsron's  noted  son, 
_  Ak  him  thus  scour  the  field,  and  squadrons  driv'n 
in  confused  rout  before  him,  straight  he  bent 
Hii  crook'd  bow  at  Tydidw ;  at  he  sprang 
L'pon  his  foes,  he  smote  his  convex  mail 
On  die  rijjit  shoulder;  and  the  bitter  shaft, 
riCTcing  the  corselet,  held  its  course  right  through 
iit  ihoulder.  and  the  breastplate  was  bedewed 
With  bloody  drops.    Triimiphaiit  o'er  his  foe, 
I^icwn's  famed  so«  hurled  bis  voice  afar:  — 
On,  noble  Trojans,  eoiiders  of  the  steeds! 
Tlie  bravest  of  the  Greeks  is  smitten  sore: 
|fw  long,  I  ween,  will  he  withstand  the  wound 
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Of  my  stout  shaft,  if  Zcus's  lordly  »on 

It  was  who  urged  me  forth  from  Lycia's  tiiand.' 

I'hus  spake  the  boaster;  but  that  speeding  sbi 
Slew  not  Tydidcs.     He,  retreating,  stood 
Before  his  battlc-car  and  steeds,  and  nlletl 
To  Sthenclus,  the  son  of  Capaneus:  — 

"  Come,  thou  bclovid  son  of  Capaneus, 
Descend  from  out  thy  car  and  strive  m  draw 
Forth  from  my  shoulder  this  sharp^tinging  dart 

Thus  spake  he;  and  to  earth  leaped  Sthenelus 
Doun  from  his  car,  and,  standing  by  his  side. 
Out  through  the  shoulder  drew  the  flying  spear: 
The  blood  catne  leaping  through  the  twisted  ma 
And  Diomcd,  the  great  in  war-cry,  prayed : 

"  Hear,   thou   unconquered   child    of   Zeus  th 
wields 
TIte  x%\s\  if  thou  e'er  ss  friend  didst  stand 
Aforetime  by  my  father's  side  and  mine 
In  the  fierce  conflict,  Pallas!  now  once  more 
Befriend  me:  bring  within  my  lance's  cast 
The  man,  that  I  may  slay  him,  who  fint  gaw 
A  wound  to  me,  and  satth  with  vaunting  words 
I  shall  not  long  behold  the  sun's  bright  rays." 

Thus  prayed  he;  and  Athena  heard  his  prayer. 
Nimble  she  made  his  knees,  his  feet,  his  hands; 
And  stooil  betide  him,  utt'ring  wingnl  speecli: 

"  Be  Strong  of  heart  now,  Diomed.  to  fight 
'Gainst  Ilium's  sons;  thy  bosom  have  I  filled 
With  such  intrepid  valor  as  of  yore 
E>wett  in  tlw  breast  of  him.  thy  kni|j[htly  sire, 
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Tydeus;  ami  ihe  mist  that  Utc 
thine  eyes  have  1  dispelled,  thnt  thou 
'  li&nt  mil  dtstinsuali  gods  and  humankind. 
Si  DM-  if  May  deity  cocne  here 
Ttmnpt  thy  pow'r,  beware,  and  do  not  fight 
Wul  aiy  other  of  the  deathless  band ; 
Vadwuld  Zeus'  dauglucr.  Aphrodite,  take 
TWfitld,  then  wound  her  with  thy  whetted  spear," 
IW  qukc  tl)c  bne^t-cyed  Pnllas,  .-ind  patsed  on, 
And  Diomtd  returned  to  fight,  amid 
^foremost  champions  mingling;  and  his  heart, 
Tlate'cn  before  was  eager  for  the  strife, 
Wiih  Troy,  felt  thrtcc  its  former  ardor  now; 
At  when  a  herdsman,  tending  in  the  wilds 
Hi!  tibidc-decced  flock,  when  o'er  the  sheepfold's 

boonds 
A  lion  leaps,  just  grazes  him,  but  fatb 
To  iliT  the  beast ;  yet  having  roused  his  ire. 
No  longer  guard*  his  flock,  but  shrinks  away 
^V'ithin  the  pens,  and  thej',  for*aken,  fly, 
Ami  thickly,  each  out  eacli,  in  death  are  piled, 
Tili  from  the  deep-built  fold  the  fierce  foe  springs 
Once  more;  so  madly  did  brave  Diomcd 
Minglt  in  corobac  with  the  Trojan  bands, 
Astynous  smote  he  next,  Hj-pscnor  then, 
Tht  prople's  shepherd ;  —  smote  the  firit  of  these 
Alove  the  breast  with  brazcn-mounicd  dart; 
I  "nx  other  struck  he  with  his  masuve  brand 
^i<if  tlw  shotilder.  on  the  coUar-hone, 
And  from  the  neck  and  back  the  thoulder  deft; 
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And  leaving  tlicse,  to  Polyiilus  next 

Gave  ciiase,  and  Abas,  sons  of  that  old  teer 

Eur}' (lam as,  th'  interpreter  of  dreams. 

Yei  weie  his  dreams  ill-judged  by  him,  their  sire, 

"Wlien  they  went   forth  to  fight.     Stout  Diomcd 

Despoiled  ihcm  of  their  arms.     He  next  pursued 

Xvillius  and  Thoon,  by  their  father  prized. 

The  sons  of  Pha-nops.     He,  their  sire,  was  worn 

With  mournful  age,  and  had  none  other  child 

To  leave  as  guardian  of  his  treasured  store. 

So  did  Tydides  spoil  and  rob  the  pair 

Of  life,  and  to  their  father  left  lament 

And  bitter  anguish ;  for  he  might  not  greet 

His  sni«,  retumine  living  from  the  fray, 

And  the  surviving  kin  must  share  his  gold. 

Then  did  two  sons  of  Dardan  Priam  fall 
Before  his  shaft;  both  seated  in  one  car; 
Echrmmon  bight  and  Chromius.     As  when  leapt 
A  lion  on  the  beeves,  as  in  a  copse 
They  graze,  and  breaks  the  neck  of  calf  or  steer; 
So  did  Tydides  rudely  thrust  the  twain 
Reluctant  from  their  car,  and  stripped  the  arms 
From  both,  entrusting  to  his  comrades'  care 
The  steeds,  with  charge  to  <irive  them  to  the  bark». 

i^neas  now  espied  him  wasting  thus 
The  warrior-ranks,  and  forth  across  the  field 
He  hastened,  and  athwart  the  press  of  spears. 
In  search  of  godlike  Pandaru*.     Soon  he  found 
Lycaon's  strong  and  blameless  son,  and  stood 
Before  the  hero,  thus  accosting  him: 
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Whfff,   Pandanis,   »re  thy   bow   and   winged 

^'•^  tiiy  great  fame,  in  which  no  soldier  here 
"(JT  rival  thee,  and  none  in  Lycia  vaunu 
tistmM  thy  better?     Up,  then,  and  with  prayer 
•^btinjule  to  Zeus  with  hands  uplifted,  wing 
^B  JTTow  at  thi*  chief,  whoe'er  he  be, 
So  itroog  m  might,  who  rvcn  now  hath  brought 
Kuli  nony  a  sorrow  on  our  race ;  for  he 
Huh  made  to  fail  the  knees  of  countless  braves; 
"^  AtK —  nnlest  $otne  deity  it  be, 
^pnd  assinsc  the  Trojans  for  neglect 
Ofncrifke;  for  dread  is  wrath  divine." 
Then  answered  him  Lycaon's  far-famed  child: 
'•&cas,  couns'lor  of  the  Trojans,  clad 
In  mail  of  brais,  I  deem  the  man,  in  all 
Hiiiook,  like  Tydem'  son,  the  fierce  of  heart; 
I  Idoiv  him  b}'  hi$  »liielil  and  plumi'd  casque. 
Hit  chargers  marked  I  too;  yet  know  I  not 
W[|J»  certainty  if  he  be  not  divine. 
Rr  if  this  man  I  speak  of  be  the  bold 
Trdides,  not  without  some  heav'nly  aid 
Dnfa  be  thus  rage ;  but  wn)c  immortal  stands 
Vi'nM  mist-mshroudeil  shoulders  bj'  his  side. 
Who  fumed  from  him  my  swift-o'ertaking  dart. 
For  I  let  fly  a  shaft  at  him  ere  noiv, — 
Soiotc  his  right  shoulder,  and  the  arrow  pasted 
Right  through  his  convex  corselet ;  and  I  thought 
To  hurl  him  down  to  Mades;  yet,  withal, 
1  tle«'  him  not;  some  wrathful  god,  I  ween. 
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Prevented  it.     No  coursers  have  1  iKrc, 
Nor  baitlc-car  to  mount ;  yet  there  within 
I^-caon's  hnll  eleven  chariots  sisnd. 
New-wrought,   (rc3h-fa«liioned;  all  o'enpread  wit 

robes; 
And  by  each  chariot  stands  a  coupled  pair 
Of  steeds,  OR  oats  aiid  snowy  barley  fed; 
Yea,  earnestly  Lycaon,  ancient  knight, 
In  his  fair  palace  laid  liis  charge  on  me, 
When  forth  I  set ;  he  bade  mc  take  my  steeds 
And  cars  to  moiint,  and  thus  lead  Ilium**  hand* 
To  the  fierce  conBicts;  yet  I  hearkened  not; 
Far  better  'twould  have  proved ;  I  1oni:ed  to  spare 
My  steeds,  and  feared  lest,  wont  to  cat  their  fill. 
Here  'mong  the  pent-up  warriors  they  might  lack 
Their  forage;  so  I  left  them  there,  and  came 
On  foot  to  Ilium,  trusting  to  my  bow; 
Little  'twas  doomed  to  profit  me.     At  two 
Chieftains  have  I  already  sped  my  darts. — 
At  Atreus'  son  and  Tydeus';  fairly  each 
I  smote,  and  made  the  blood  leap,  yet  but  stirred 
Them  both  to  fiercer  fury.     Then  it  seems 
Twas  under  evil  auspices  I  took 
My  curved  bow  from  oR  its  nail,  that  day 
I  came  to  lovely  Troy,  to  lead  her  braves 
In  gratitude  to  noble  Hector.     Yet 
If  ever  1  return,  and  with  mine  eyes 
Behold  my  fatherland,  my  wife,  my  hall. 
Well-roofed  and  wide,  I  pray  some  stranger's 
May  hew*  my  head  from  oil  roc,  M  I  fail 
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With  ihnt  ssme  hands  to  shatter  this  my  bow 
jAndciH  it  to  bright  flame*;  for  it  hath  prm-ed 
La  comndc  wonhlcss  as  the  wind  to  roe." 
I;  To  him  /Eneas,  chirftain  of  the  sons 
'/Troy,  rtp]te<!:  "  Speak  not  thin;  y«  these  things 
inot  be  otherwise,  uniil  we  both 
ance  upon  thb  knight  wii!i  can  and  steeds 
id  prove  him  face  to  face  in  armed  figlit. 

itotr  Knd  mount  my  chariot,  that  thnu  mayst 
ilRtt  the  mettle  of  my  Trojan  pair ; 
diKnuncd  in  swift  pursuit  and  flight,  to  charge 
tr  the  field  to  every  quarter;  these 
■!)  bnr  us  safely  to  the  city-trails, 
ould  Zeus  once  more  the  boast  of  vict*ry  yield 
iiTyiJeiis'  son.     Com*,  then,  and  take  tlic  scourge 
nd  gitaming  rdm ;  wliile  from  my  chariot  I 
itmount  to  figjit;  or  thou  this  chief's  assault 
Btain.  and  leave  the  chargers  to  my  care." 
To  him  Lycaon's  far-^m»d  son  replic<l : 
Knp  thou  the  reins,  j'Ennu,  and  the  steeds; 
«e  be  forced  to  flee  from  Tydcus'  son, 
'  better  will  they  bear  the  curved  car 
Euided  by  th'  accustomed  driver's  hand. 
K  may  they,  frightened,  falter,  minded  not 
To  btar  us  from  the  battle,  when  lliey  hear 
TTiy  voice  no  more ;  and  then  the  son  of  bold 
Tfdtot  mi^t  spring  upon  us  both,  and  slay, 
And  drive  away  th'  uncloven-footed  Meeds. 
^»y,  guide  thyself  thy  car,  thy  coursers ;  I 
ill  bide  his  onslaught  with  my  sharpened  shaft." 
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Thus  said  they,  and  their  chariot,  richly-dight,  ! 
Mounting,  ihcj'  urged  their  swift  steed*  (uricutljr, 
Against  Tydidcs.  Sihenclus,  famed  son 
Of  Capaneus,  perceived  ihcm,  and  at  once 
Addressed  Tydidrs  thus  in  winged  speech: 

'■  O  son  of  Tydeus,  Diomed.  endeared 
Unio  this  heart,  t^^o  strong  men  I  behold 
Press  hotly  on  to  fight  thee,  armed  with  misht 
Unmeasured;  one  thai  practiced  archer,  named 
Pandariis,  who  vaunts  himself  Lycaon's  son; 
And  with  him  is  /tneas,  he  that  claims 
Magnanimous  Ancliises  for  his  sire, 
His  birth   from  Aphrodite.     Therefore  speed. 
And  let  us  mount  our  battle-car  and  yield 
The  way ;  nor,  prithee,  charge  thus  madly  ih 
The  vanguard,  lest  ihy  precious  life  be  lost," 

Stalwart  Tydidcs,  frowning,  answered  bim: 
"  Nay,  urge  mc  not  to  flight,  for  thou  wilt  fail 
To  change  my  purpose.  'T\\ould  beseem  me  lU 
To  cringe  at  conflict,  or  to  cow'r  in  fwu; 
Sttll  is  my  might  unshaken;  loth  am  I 
To  mount  my  battle-car,  but  as  I  am 
Will  go  on  foot  to  meet  them.  Pallas  keep* 
My  bosom  free  from  fear.  Their  sivift-paced  stei 
Shall  ne'er  bear  back  both  foes  from  us,  e'en  thog 
One  escape  safely.  This  I  say  beside. 
And  store  it  in  thy  thougfit.  If  it  shall  be 
That  Pallas,  many-counselled,  grant  to  roe 
The  boast  of  having  slain  them  both,  then  rein 
Thou  here  these  rapid  coursers,  and  bind  fast 
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The  [Rut-drati'n  lines  upon  the  chariot's  rim; 
Then  leap — (ail  not  —  behind  i'Eneas'  steeds, 
And  drii-c  his  horses  from  the  side  of  Troy 
Anong  the  well-greaved  Creeks;  for  of  that  breed 
^'  come,  which  far-seeing  Z«us  to  Tros  once 

I     me 
As  rrcompense  for  Ganymede  his  child. 
^Vrtfore  arc  they  the  rtoblest  of  all  steeds 
That  live  beneath  the  sun  and  daunirig  day. 
ffif  breed  was  stol'n  bj'  Lord  Anchisrs;  he, 
Without  the  knowledKC  of  Laomcdon, 
Pit  mares  to  thcni ;  six  foais,  their  progeny, 
[(had  n-itliin  his  palace;  four  of  these 
It  himself  kept,  and  at  his  mangers  fed ; 
ei  Id  /Eneas  gave  these  two  that  bring 
inic  to  hosts.     Could  u-e  hut  capture  these, 
rhen  should  we  earn  renown  and  glorious  fame." 
Thus  5pnke  they  each  to  each;  but  those  meantime 
Iiind   their   swift   steeds,   and   soon    were   nigh. 
Then  called 

0  Diomed  Lycaon's  son,  far-famed : 
"Son  of  illustrious  Tydcus.  stout  of  hearii 
W  fiery  spirit!  sooth,  my  bitter  shaft 
isth  failed  to  conquer  thee,  that  swiftly  flew; 
'einow  with  this  En"d  lance  will  1  once  more 
to  tniite  thee,  if  succeed  I  can." 
spake,    and    brandished    the   long-shadowing 
Vear, 

smote  Tydides'  shield ;  the  ttp  of  brass 
igcd  Its  way  through,  and  to  the  corselet  sped. 
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Lycaon's  son,  exultant,  called  aloud: 
"  Stricken  thou  ut.  and  through  thy  waist 
passed 
My  dart ;  nor  long,  1  trow,  wilt  thou  endure 
Thy  wound;  fjtax  triumph  hn»t  thou  yielded  me.' 
Bold  Diomed,  unmoved,  made  answer:     "  Nay, 
Thou  didit  not  wound,  but  missed  mc;  )'et,  I  ween. 
Ye  will  not  quit  the  combat  until  one 
Or  other  of  you  fall,  and  glut  with  gore 
Arcs,  the  oxhide-buckle  red,  strong  in  strife." 

He  spake,  and  hurird  his  jav'lin ;  (he  firm  hand 
Of  Pallas  was  its  guide.     Beside  the  eye 
It  pierced  the  nose  of  Pandaius,  and  passed 
Through  the  white  teeth ;  its  neve r-yiel ding  edge 
Severed  the  tongue's  root  and  rushed  forth  beneat 
The  chin.     He  crashed  from  out  his  chariot,  whil 
Rang  round  his  limbs  his  splendid  shimrn'ring  arms 
Started  in  fear  his  rapid  steeds;  his  mi^t 
Forsook  him  and  the  spirit  fled  his  frame. 
Down  sprang  /Eneas  then  with  long  lance  armed 
And  buckler,  fearful  lest  the  Greeks  might  hale 
The  corpse  away  despite  him.     Round  the  slain 
He  strode  as  mijiht  a  lion,  nn  his  strength 
Reliant;  and  before  him  to  defend 
Held  spear  and  orbed  shield,  with  fierce  detirc 
To  slay  whome'er  opposed  him;  fearfully 
His  call  resounded.    Then  did  Diomed 
Seiw  with  his  hand  a  stone,  a  mighty  mass, 
That  scarce  two  mortal  men,  as  men  now  arc, 
Might  wield ;  its  weight  he,  single-handed,  swu 
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Wllb  cate;  and  with  it  »truck  JV.at»3^  flank 
^Vhen  nirns  ihc  thigh  wiiliin  ihc  hip-joini  named 
'nie"cvp";  und  this  he  iliaiicrcd  and  beside 
Cniihej  both  the  sinews;  and  the  floh  was  rent 
Apart  by  that  rough  rock.     The  hero  sank 
Upuo  ha  bended  knee,  yet  kept  himteU 
from  falling,  pressing  with  hb  mighty  hand 
Vpon  tlic  ground ;  and  blackness  veiled  his  sight. 

Thffl  had  /{'Ineas,  king  of  men,  been  slain, — 
Had  not  Zeus"  daughter  Aphrodite  marked 
S"ifily  )iis  plight.     Her  Kon  was  he,  and  banie 
%  hci  unto  Anchiscs,  pasturing 
nil  herds.     She  threw  her  fair  white  arms  around 
lltr  dieriihed  child,  and  hid  him  in  the  folds 
Jfhcr  resplendent  mantle,  shcltVing  bim 
frurn  force  »f  shafts,  lest  one  of  the  Greek  braves, 
"fnuwned  for  flying  steeds,  might  pierce  his  breast 
with  brazen  spear  and  take  his  life  away. 

So  bore  she  her  loved  offspring  from  the  field : 

uiid  the  son  of  Capaneus  forget  . 

imndates  giv'n  to  him  by  Uiomed 
treat  in  warK:ry.     His  own  chariot-steeds, 

'id  of  hoof,  he  itB>'ed,  .ind  made  them  «tand 
>'  from  the  din  of  battle,  and  bound  fast 

le  taut-drawn  reins  upon  the  chariot's  rtm ; 

itn  l«aped  he  to  /Eneas'  chargers,  fair 
'f  mane,  and  drav^  them  from  the  ranks  of  Troy 
™^l  the  greaved  Greeks,  entrusting  them 
^nio  Delpylus,  his  own  dear  frienil, 
"w  prized  of  all  his  matn  of  equal  age, 
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Having  a  mind  congenial  to  his  own; 
And  bade  hira  drive  them  to  the  hollow  barks. 
Then,  mounting  his  oivn  car,  the  hero  grasped 
The  shining   rcias   and   turned    his  strong-hoofed 

steeds 
In  eager  haste  toward  Diomed,  who  now- 
Assailed  the  Cyprian  queen  with  ruthless  spear; 
For  she,  as  well  he  knew,  was  faint  of  heart, — 
Not  of  those  goddesses  that  give  command 
To  hosts  in  mortal  strife ;  for  she  was  not 
Athena,  nor  Enyo  that  lays  waste 
Walled  cities.     When,  athwart  the  crowding  thron 
Pursuing,  he  came  nigh  her,  then,  with  shaft 
Outstretched,  the  son  of  high-soulcd  Tydeus  spran; 
On  Aphrodite,  and  with  keen-edgcd  lance 
Pierced  at  th'  cxiremit)'  her  tender  hand. 
And  through  tt>'  ambrosial  mantle,  by  the  an 
Of  (traces  fashioned,  rushed  the  spear,  and  came 
Forth  at  the  palm's  base.     From  the  goddess'  wouncf 
Flowed -ichor,  that  immortal  blood  that  runs 
In  veins  of  blissful  deities;  for  these 
Of  whe.iten  loaves  partake  not,  nor  of  wine 
That  sparklcth ;  hence  are  bloodless,  and  arc  hig^t 
Immortal  ones.     She,  with  a  cry,  let  fall 
Her  son  /F.neas;  yet  Apollo  threw 
Around  him  his  protecting  arms,  and  made 
A  sable  cloud  enfold  him,  lest  some  hand 
Among  th'  Ach^ans,  riders  of  swift  steeds. 
Might  fix  a  jav'lin  in  his  brmst  and  take 
The  hero's  life  thus.    Then  did  Diomed, 
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Gnat  in  Ac  thout  of  battle,  hurl  hb  voice 
Aftr,  mi  thus  to  Aphrodit^  call : 
"Withdraw,  thou  child  of  Zeus,  fiom  war  and 

ttrifc; 
nh  It  not  then  suffice  thee  to  beguile 
"ilorous  maids?     If  thou  frequent  the  field, 
'i  bitile,  then  the  battle  shalt  ihou  dread  — 
^y.  e'en  to  hear  of  it  from  others'  lips." 
Thus  spake  he;  the,  distraught,  nnd  overborne 
%inpiish,  went;  and  Iris,  she  whose  feet 

fwter  than  the  wind,  now  damped  her  hand 
id  Icii  ber  from  the  press  of  warriors,  stuns 
'iih  piercing  pangij  her  beauteous  flesh  stained 

dufc 
ith  Moody  drops.     She  found  fierce  Arcs  where 
it  sat  upiin  the  field's  left  hand,  his  lame 
^d  rapid  steeds  in  misty  clouds  concealed. 
Tlitn  sank  she  on  her  knees,  and  carnesllj' 
B»jught  her  brother  to  entrust  to  her 
'it  chargers  with  tbcir  frontlets  forged  of  cold. 
"Take  me,  dear  brother,  to  thy  care,  and  ^wt 
needs,  that  I  may  gain  th'  Oljmpian  steep, 
Thtscat  of  iIk  immortals;  1  am  worn 
With  anguish  from  a  wound  a  mortal's  spear 
Gut  me, —  il>e  jav'lin  of  Tydides,  who 
'I'^ith  father  Zeus  hiniscif  would  now  contend." 

Thui  prayed  she;  then  did  Ares  yield  lo  her 
Hiiiieed*  of  gulden  frontlets;  and  with  heart 
Grief-stricken  mounted  she  the  chariot.  Tlicn 
Iih  beside  her  toc^  her  place,  and  grasped 
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The  icins;  and  now  with  wielded  Imh  she  urged^ 
Onward  ihc  steeds;  and  willingly  tlicy  sped. 
And  soon  they  gained  the  seat  wf  deities. 
High-peaked  Olympus;  then  did  Iris,  ihe 
With  foot  of  zephyr,  check  tlK  coursers'  fli^t, 
Unyoke  them  from  the  battle-car,  and  set 
Ambrosial  food  before  them.    She  meanwhile, 
The  Eodiiew  Aphrodite,  sank  upon 
Dione's  knees.    Then  did  the  mother  fold 
Her  arms  about  her  child,  and  with  her  hand 
She  stroked  her  forehead,  while  she  asked  of  hei: 

"  Who,  dearest  child,  among  our  heav'nly  band 
Hath  oiJtra£e<l  thee  thus  wantonly,  as  one 
Found  perpetrating  some  notorious  wrong?" 

Then  lausluer-loving  Aphrodite  spake 
In  answer:     "  Haughty  Dioroed  it  was, 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  who  thus  wounded  me, 
Because  I  strove  to  rescue  from  the  fij^t 
Mine  own  loved  son  ^neas,  whom  I  prize 
Above  all  men  beside.     No  more  are  hear<I 
The  war-shouts  of  the  sons  of  Greece  and  Troy  j 
For  now  the  Greeks  with  very  gods  contend." 

Dionc  then,  'mid  deities  divine, 
Made    answer:     "  Patience,   child,    and    bear   tl 

harm, 
Though  sorrow-smitten ;  for  of  us  that  bide 
in  lulls  Olympian,  many  have  had  it'rongs 
At  mortal  hands ;  ourselves  have  likewise  made 
Each  other  suffer  sorely,     'Twas  the  lot 
Of  Ares  to  feel  rorture  when  diaincd  fast 
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In  mitl  fetters  by  Alocus'  sons, 
Onu  wd  Ephialtts,  strong  in  might. 
Within  a  brazen  dunjteon  lay  Ik  bound 
■Ten months  and  three;  the  god  wlio  ne'er  hath  fill 
lOHatEle  would  have  ended  there  his  tlay^i, 
FHiii  his  itcp-motbcr,  Eribcca  fair, 
jKot  told  his  fate  to  Henncs,  who  by  stealth 
BiDueht  Ares  forth,  already  &pent  and  worn 
'^lii  oucl  boad^e^     Hera  too  hath  proved 
>V  pinf[S  of  anguish  when  Amphitryon's  son, 
Hit  valiant,  smote  her  with  his  threc-prongcd  dart 
Bthe  right  breast;  her  pain  wa*  unallayed. 
fciiong  the  rest  the  mighty  Hades  too 
Ml  a  keen  arrow's  force,  when  that  same  chief, 
^c  son  of  Zeus  the  j^^Eis-bcafer,  sinotc 
V  ^  among  the  dead  beside  his  gate, 
)(Iiv'rinj;  hun  to  torment ;  and  he  sought 
^  halls  of  Zeus  and  long  Olympus'  ridge. 
Tailing  with  the  darts  of  pain  and  sore  at  heart. 
In  anguish  from  the  arrow-thrust  that  pierced 
Hit  mighty  shoulder.     Tlien  did  P:r:in  spread 
Upon  the  wound  his  ointments  that  allay 
Piin, and  the  hurt  was  healed:  no  mortal  frame 
Wa  his.    O  impious  roan,  of  monstrous  deeds, 
1^11  of  his  sacrilege  recked  not  and  dared 
To  bfnd  his  bow  to  wound  the  gods,  enthroned 
Upon  Olympus!     She  it  was,  divine 
.Athena  of  the  sparkling  eies,  that  now 
Encouraged  Tydrus'  son  to  lift  his  hand 
Aftintt  thee.     Little  knows  he,  hapless  one  I 


How  short  the  life-spin  it  of 
Warfare  wi(h  gods  immonal. 


him  who  seeks 
Children  ne'er 


Shall  lisping  call  hitii  father,  nor  embrace 

His    knees,    when    be    returns   from    ficrce-fou 

strife. 
Thcji  let  Tydidcs  now  beware,  though  brave 
He  be.  lesl  mightier  enemy  than  thou 
Assail  him  —  lest  Adrastus'  child  discreet, 
Fair  i^gialeia,  she,  the  goodly  wife 
Of  Diomed  the  knightly,  wake  from  ileep 
Her  handmaids,  sorrowing  aloud  for  him. 
The  husband  of  her  youth, —  the  mightiest  Gred:.' 

Thus  said  Dionc,  as  she  wiped  meanwhile 
The  ichor  from  the  wound ;  her  daughter's  hand 
Was  healed,  and  anguish  was  allayed.    This  all 
Hera  and  Pallas  saw,  and  strove  to  ning 
With  bant'ring  words  Chronides  Zeus  to  nffj 
Thus  began  Pallas  of  the  sparkling  eyes: 

"  Wilt  thou  be  angered,  at  mine  uti'rancc,  sire? 
The  Cyprian  queen,  as  she  implored  some  dame 
Of  Greece,  rich-robed,  to  join  the  Trojan  bands 
She  loves  so  well,  caressed  her,  and  a  clasp 
Of  gold,  I  ween,  hath  torn  her  tender  hand." 

She  spake;  the  sire  of  gods  and  mortals  smiled, 
And  calling  golden  Aphrodite,  said  — 

"  'Tis  not  to  thee,  my  child,  that  toils  of  strife 
Arc  giv'n ;  do  thou  to  gentle  tasks  attend 
Of  wedliick ;  and   resign  to  Pallas'  charge. 
And  to  fleet  Arcs,  all  these  other  cares," 

Thus  spake  the  gods  together.     He  meantime. 


Tnlida  great  in  w«r-cry,  thmt«ncd  adll 
Cnn,  tbougli  awaic  that  PlKctius'  lund 
'Whim  was  held  lo  shield  him.     Nohc  the  less, 
unit  ncked  he  of  c'cn  the  great  god's  might, 
ui  pnsicd  continually  on  and  strove 
To  jby  i^eas,  and  to  Spoil  the  corpse 
Of  its  ridi  arm*.    Tliree  times  his  charge  he  made. 
Burning  to  slay,  and  thiiCG  Apollo  thrust 
htiy  with  cnishing  blow  his  shining  shield. 
bt  uhen  he  canie  the  fourth  time  on,  in  might 
:  Kemed  divine,  then  Phcrbus,  called  the  god 
iworks  afar,  with  dread  command  thus  spake: 
ke  heed,  Tydides;  cease  ihy  rage;  dare  not 
racouflt  thyself  the  equal  of  the  gods; 
Ifilicd  is  the  race  of  men  who  tread 
:  tarth  to  rival  our  immortal  host." 
He  spake;  and  Tydeus"  son  a  little  space 
lidded,  and  shunned  the  wrath  of  him  who  wings 
iisJaris  afar,  Apollo.     Then  the  god 
•ilhdmv  ^neas  from  the  press  of  strife 
r«  hallotved  Pergamus,  where  had  been  reared 
|ehin)  a  temple;  Leto,  in  that  shrine, 
larrow-show'ring  Artemis,  within 
'  ample  sanctuary,  healed  his  wounds, 
Rfloring  nohle  vigor  to  his  frame. 
■  Then  fashioned  Phccbus  of  the  silver  bow 
™i  image  which  i'Eneas'  self  shmild  *eetii, 
■^d  armed  « ith  armor  like  his  own ;  and  round 
rht  phantom  did  the  Trojans  and  divine 
smite  the  oxhide  shields  held  o'er 
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Their  focmer's  breasts, —  the  bucklers  faiily-orbed 
And  targets  with  tlieir  fliJtl'rirg  wings  liglu-ftxmi 
Then  thus  Apollo  to  fierce  Ares  spake:  — 

"Ares,  thou  pestilence  of  mortal  men, 
Thou  blood  si  efi  led,  thou  lev'ller  of  strong  wxlls! 
Wilt  thou  not  come  snd  make  this  warrior  leave 
The  fight  —  this  son  of  'I'ydcus,  who  would  wxg 
War  against  Zeus  himself?     For  first  he  pierced 
The  wrist  of  Aphrodit^  at  close  range. 
Next  charged  on  me,  as  though  himself  divine." 

Thus  saying,  on  the  brow  of  Pergantus 
Apollo  took  his  seat,  and  Arcs  came 
'Mong  the  ranked  Trojans,  rallying  them ;  he  »eeni 
Swift  Acamas,  the  Thracian  chief;  and  thus 
To  Priam's  sons,  heav'n-nurtured,  gave  commad 

"  Ye  sons  of  Priani,  foster-child  of  Zeus, 
How  long  will  ye  permit  Achxa's  braves 
To  slay  your  warriors?    Wait  ye  then  till  stiifi 
Around  >'0ur  massive  city-gates  shall  rage? 
A  man  hath  fallen,  whom  we  prtucd  no  less 
Than  hcav'nly  Hector;  e'en  £nea$,  sprung 
From  generous  Anchises.     Speed  we  then 
To  rescue  our  brave  comrade  from  the  fray." 

He  spake;  the  words  rouiied  ardor  and  new  mi| 
Within  each  breast.     Sarpcdon  then,  in  tones 
Of  loud  upbraiding,  thus  to  Hector  spake: 

"O  whither.  Hector,  hath  the  courage  fled 
That  once  inspired  tliee?    Thou  didst  boast  of  yoi 
That  with  thy  brothers'  help  alone,  and  theirs 
That  wed  thy  sisters,  and  without  the  aid 
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Of  nttivc  warriors  or  silica  thou  w<U 
CouldiE  suzrd  our  city.     None  of  ihem  I  now 
Can  sc(^  nor  anywhere  discern ;  they  cow'r 
utdogsbcforc  a  lion;  while  'tit  wc 
Who  now  sustain  the  combat  —  we  allies 
Tliitiund  among  your  troops.     Myself  sm  I 
u  a  helper  from  a  diuant  land, 
distant  far  is  Lfcia,  by  the  tide 
eddying  Xonthtis ;  tlierc  a  cherished  wife 
Itft,  a  son  of  tender  age ;  and  there 
Jch  store,  the  envy  of  the  man  in  need. 
n  none  the  less  1  urge  my  Lycians  on, 
Etr  myself  to  meet  this  foe;  yet  I 
>ve  no  possessions  here  that  might  be  seized 
driv'n  away  bj'  Argive  force,     ^'ct  thou 
^  tundiniE  idle,  nor  dost  thou  exhort 
Diy  foiloMors  to  stand  firm  and  guard  their  wives. 
K  to  ii  that  ye  be  not  snared  as  in 
ihc  meshes  of  a  net,  entangling  all, 
Hius  to  become  your  foeinen's  prijie  and  prey. 
ull  quickly  will  these  enemies  lay  low 
'our  populous  city.     All  these  thoughts  thy  mind 
houid  harbor  night  and  day ;  thou  shouldst  implore 
Hie  rulers  of  the  far-reno%vned  allie* 
To  itand  their  sround  unflinchingly,  and  take 
i'lt  bitterness  of  your  reproach  away." 
Thus  i^akt  Sarpedon,  stinging  with  his  taunts 
ITlieioul  of  Hector.     From  his  chariot  sprang 
n«in«antly,  in  all  his  armor  dight, 
And  traversed,  brandishing  his  whetted  shafts, 
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The  throng  to  every  side,  and  urged  his  bravo 
To  baitlc,  waking  (he  dread  din  of  strife 
Afresh.     They  whcc!c<!,  and  faced  Achara't  bam 
Yet  did  the  Greeks  in  gathered  strength  stand  i 
Nor  turned  to  flee.     As  chaff  by  wind  is  strown 
Over  the  hallowed  threshing-floors  in  days 
Of  winnoiving,  when  Demeter,  yellow -tressed. 
Through  aiU  of  blasts  of  rustling  winds,  dividts 
The  seed  and  husk,  and  heaps  of  chaff  grow  white; 
So  gtt\v  th"  Achaean  warriors  white  with  dust 
Spurned  by  their  coursers'  feet  as  they  were  wheel 
Again  to  battle  by  their  charioteers. 
Once  more  to  mingle  with  the  foe;  the  cloud 
Ascended  to  the  braiEcn  heav'n;  white  they, 
The  warriors,  straight  against  their  foemen  bore 
Their  mighty  arms.     Then  Ares  veiled  in  night 
The  battle-field  to  aid  the  arms  of  Troy. 
And  through  tlieir  columns  passing  everywhere. 
Fulfilled  th'  injunction  of  the  god  who  wields 
The  golden  brand,  Apollo;  he  had  giv'n 
To  Ares  charge  to  rouse  the  Trojan  braves 
To  ardor  for  the  conflict,  when  he  saiv 
That  Pallas,  who  was  combating  upon 
The  side  of  Argos,  kept  the  field  no  more. 

Then  from  the  temple,  rich  in  treasured  things, 
Did  Ares  fetch  .-Eneas,  and  within 
The  bosom  of  that  shepherd  of  his  host 
Planted  new  might;  and  soon  he  took  once  more 
His  place  among  his  fellows.     Glad  were  they 
To  see  him  coming  safe  and  sound,  and  filled 
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Wdi noble  ardor ;  yet  inquired  they  naught; 
Ftw  dig-  were  hindered  by  ihat  other  task 
Onicd  bf  Apollo,  him  that  wields 
Tbr  si!»ti  bow,  and  Are*,  dreaded  tcourge 
0'  rnen,  and  Arcs,  tireless  in  her  rage. 

feOll)»cus  and  the  Ajax-pair  meantime 
^nh  DioRied  spurred  on  the  Aigivc  bands 
0  tfif  encounter ;  and  the  heroes'  hearts 
B(to«  the  Trojans'  strength  quailed  not,  nor  feared 
Hit  lumutt  of  ihetr  onslaught ;  but  stood  fast, 
wt  clouds  that  Chronus'  son  spread}  motionless 
u  di)i  of  calm  on  lofty  mountain -peaks, 
nhen  the  strong  north-wind  slumbers,  and  when 

ileep 
TboK  other  raging  gales  whose  shrilling  blasts 
Ooperse  the  shadowy  mists;  unmoved  as  they 
Th'Ad»*ns  stood  abiding  the  assault 

kOf  llitini't  squadrons,  nor  before  them  fled. 
Tlien  pasted  Atrtdes  Through  the  host,  and  save 
"is earnest  mandate:     "  O  ray  friends,  be  men; 
L«e\fij-  heart  take  cDuraE^;  f^r  to  prove, 
In  ihe  fierce  onset,  cowards  in  the  sight 
Of  iiur  companions.     WTien  men  have  5vich  dread 
Of  ihame,  the  laved  are  more  than  they  that  fall ; 
"<t  when  men  flee,  their  share  of  fame  is  lost, 

ror  hive  titey  strength   10  save   themselves  from 
ham." 
Hejpakc,  and  sudden  hurled  his  lance,  and  smote 
The  ion  of  Pergasus,  Ucicoon, 
A^ttipioo  of  the  Trojan  van,  a  friend 
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Of  generous  £nras,  priced  no  less 

Than  Priani's  sons  among  ihc  Trojan  braves, 

As  ever  prompt  to  fight  among  the  first 

In  battle.     On  his  buckler  fell  the  blow 

Of  monarch  Agamemnon's  lance;  the  shield 

Avetccd  not  th«  bia^cn  point;  it  tore 

Through  it  and  through  the  girdle,  lill  it  pierced 

Til'  abdomen.     With  a  cnsh  he  fell,  and  loud 

The  armor  rang  upon  the  warrior's  frame. 

jTineas  now  stnick  down  two  Argive  chiefs, 
Orsilochus  and  Crcthon ;  sons  were  they 
Of  Diocles,     Their  father  dwelt  within 
The  well-laid  walls  of  Phere;  rich  was  he 
In  store,  and  from  Alphcus'  river  claimed 
His  birth, —  that  river  whose  broad  current  ftom 
Through  Pylus'  meadows.     He,  Alpheiis,  sired 
Orsilochus,  who  ruled  over  countless  hosts ; 
Father  was  he  of  grcat-soulcd  Diodes. 
To  whom  were  born  twain  sons,  Orsilochus 
And  Crethon,  versed  in  all  the  lore  of  strife. 
These,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  in  dark-hulled  barks 
Came  with  the  Greeks  to  Troy,  where  steeds 

bred. 
In  aid  of  Agamemnon  and  as  well 
Of  Mcnclaus.  Atreus'  sons,  to  gain 
Requital  for  their  wrong*;  but  now  dark  death 
Shrouded  their  forms.     As  when  two  lions,  bred 
tn  a  deep  woodland's  copses  by  their  dam, 
Among  the  mountain  pinnacles  despoil 
Men's  stables,  seizing  on  fat  sheep  and  kine, 
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Til!  liKn-edEcd  jzv'lins  which  the  herdsmen  wield 
Dtan^  ibBn  in  th«>  turn:  so  fell  the  twain 
Lib  tBD  tall  pine  irccs.  by  (Eneas'  spear. 

But  Moielaijs,  dear  to  Am,  mourned 
To  xe  their  fall,  and  throu)^  the  vangtiard  sped 
^[ii  brandished  lance,  in  gleaming  mail  all  armed; 
For  Arts  nirred  hb  ardor ;  this  the  god 
Did  with  design,  that  by  /Kneas'  hand 
nrmiEht  be  slain.     But  larize-soulcd  Nestor's  sooi 
^lilochus,  beheld,  and  tbroiixh  the  file* 

ipions  came,  in  fear  that  some  mischance 
ccme  upon  the  people's  shepherd,  thus 
0  itiKler  tbcir  long  labors  void  of  gain ; 
Tlifrt  stood  the  champions;  each  confrontpd  each, 
Titir  kcen-edgied  weapons  lifted  in  their  hands, 
^lager  for  the  fray.    Antilochus  took 
Hiiiution  by  tlie  shepherd  of  the  ho«t: 
Kor  did  j&eas  keep  his  ground,  though  fleet 
In  bitle,  when  he  saw  both  heroes  stand 
Shoulder  to  shoulder.     To  ih'  Acha;an  line* 
Thty  drew  the  slain,  and  to  their  comrades  gave 
*i  ciiarje  tli'  ill-fated  warriors,  turning  then 
^0  li{:hi  among  the  champion  ranks  once  more. 

PKl«iiiefies  they  next  o'ertlire^i*,  a  peer 
Of  Arre,  chief  of  Paphlagonia's  band 
■Df  ttilwatt  buckler-bearing  braves.    The  son 
P'fAtrcus,  Menelaiis,  lance- renowned, 
Aiming  at  him  his  jav'Iin  where  he  stood, 
''wwd  near  the  collar-bone  his  shoulder  through 
Aiiilochus  then  slew  his  charioteer. 
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Mydon,  his  vdiuit  squire,  Atymnias'  child. 
For  as  he  turned  his  solid-footed  needs 
He  smote  his  elbow  fsirly  with  a  stone ; 
The  ivor)-- whitened  icins  (rom  out  his  ^nsp 
Dropt  in  the  dust;  Antilochus  then  sprang 
Upon  his  foe,  and  struck  with  his  good  brand 
His  temple.     From  the  richly- fashioned  car, 
Gasping,  he  fell ;  his  head  within  the  sand 
Plunged  to  the  shoulders;  thus  renuuned  he  long, 
(For  deep  the  sand  was  there)  till  trampled  down 
Into  the  dust  beneath  the  horses'  feet. 
Antihichus  then,  smiting  with  his  lash 
The  coursers,  urged  them  to  the  camp  of  Greece. 

Rut  Hector  saw  them  in  the  ranks,  and  sprang 
Upon  them  with  loud  outcry;  with  him  came 
Tlic  mifihty  squadrons  of  the  Trojans,  led 
By  Ares  and  Enyo.  potent  queen, 
Wlio  brought  with  her  the  ruthless  din  of  ttrif 
A\Tiilst  Arcs  wielded  in  his  hands  a  spear 
Of  massive  fashion ;  now  he  strode  before. 
Now  after,  Hector.     Seeing  him.  Dioined, 
The  great  in  war-crj%  shuddered;  e'en  as  staitds 
A  man  irresolute,  who,  passing  o'er 
A  spacious  plain,  arriveth  at  a  stream 
With  rapid  current  coursing  to  the  sea. 
And  when  he  looks  upon  its  roaring  tide 
All  flecked  with  fnatn,  hastes  backward  ;  Tydeus' : 
Retreated  thus,  and  to  his  followers  spake :  — 

"  \\'hat  awe.  my  comrades,  tills  our  hearts  before 
This  godlike  Hector,  as  we  see  him  Strong 
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ew'dd  ihe  spear,  courageous  in  the  frmy! 
him  aye  some  fiienc!  celctlinl  ttandt, 
averting.     There  beside  him  now 
J  Are,  lilc  a  mortal.     Tlien  retire, 
fuming  your  facet  still  toward  them  of  Troy, 
wt  dire  to  measure  strengrh  with  pow'rs  divine." 
Twa  thut  he  spake;  while  close  upon  them 

pressed 

V  Trojan  cohorts ;  then  did  Hector  slay 
Hiintha  and  Anchialus,  two  chiefs 
Eiptft  in  battle,  joyful  in  the  strife. 
bth  in  one  car,     'ITie  mighty  Ajax,  km 
ATelamon,  felt  sorroiv  for  their  fate; 
HnociriK  nigh,  he  aimed  his  sparkling  Khuft, 
w  5tTud:  down  Amphius,  son  of  SeUgus, 
ATio  dwelt  in  PiTMH,  'mid  abundant  Store 

plcnieous  har^-csts;  led  by  evil  fate 
iDlolIow  Pnam  and  his  sonx,  and  join 
force  as  an  ally.     His  girdle  now 
Tdamonian  Ajax  smite;  the  shaft, 
i^-^adowed,  pierced  th"  abdomen :  and  he  fell 
ling  to  earth.     Renowned  Ajax  sprang 
Jpnn  the  slain  to  spoil  him  of  his  arms; 
Im  Troj-'s  sons  rained  upon  him  lances,  keen 
Ind  ElitteninK;  his  shield  caught  many  a  dart. 
Juf,  placing  on  the  slain  his  heel,  he  drew 
Hit  brazen  spear  aivay :  since,  overborne 
Jy  KYapons  as  h«  was.  he  could  not  strip 
fltt  dead  man's  shoulders  of  the  mail  they  wore  — 
nail  so  fairly  wrought.    For  Ajax  feared 
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The  mighty  guard  of  I'rojaiis,  strong  in  strife, 
A  nuiu'rous  and  a  valiant  force,  with  spears 
In  hand,  who  stood  opposed ;  they  thnat  aside 
Great  Ajax,  though  a  brave  and  famous  diief 
In  sootli  was  lie;  and  forced  him  backward.     Til 
Labored  the  heroes  in  that  hard-fought  fray. 

Then  potent  fate  induced  TIepolemu*, 
The  son  of  Heracles,  a  chieftain  brave 
And  tall,  to  go  to  meet  Sarpedon,  peer 
Of  gods.     As  they  drew  nigh  —  the  one  the  ton. 
The  grandson  one,  of  cloud-amassing  Zeus  — 
Tlepolemtis  first  to  the  Ljcian  cried : 

"  Sarpedon.  couns'lor  of  the  Lydan  bands, 
Why  dwt  thou  come  here  cringing,  jincc  thou  art 
Ill-versed  in  warfare?     Falsely  art  thou  called 
The  .'Egis-hearcr's  son ;  for  thou  art  far 
Beneath  that  race  of  heroes, —  men  that  owned, 
In  former  generation«,  Zeus  as  sire. 
Not  such  the  might,  men  say,  of  Heracles, 
My  father,  brave  and  staunch,  of  lion's  heart; 
Who  to  this  city  came  of  jore  to  gain 
The  chargers  of  Lnomedon;  his  barks 
Numbered  but  six,  and  scantier  was  his  train 
Than  thine,  and  j-et  he  wasted  Ilium's  walls 
And  made  its  ways  all  desolate.     Thy  heart 
Is  faint,  thy  people  dying  fast  away. 
And  thine  arrival  here  from  I->xia'»  strand 
Shall  ineffectual  prove  in  aid  of  Troy,  I 

Whate'er  tliy  strength ;  for  by  my  hand  shalt  thou' 
Fall  slain  and  througli  the  gates  of  Hades  pass."' 


iiipedon,  chief  oi  L^-cia's  host,  replied:  — 
[Tljt  hero,  as  with  truth,  Tlcpolrniu£, 
tWnytJt,  nvas'd  holy  Tro)';  but  thraiigU 
P>t  iojij-  of  Laomedon  far-famed, 
Ffio  ios  his  kindly  jervice  gave  harsh  *pe«:h, 
Di  nndcTcd  up  ihe  horses  for  whose  sake 
cJDumcfed  far.     But  as  for  thee,  dark  death 
Hi!  doom  shall  here  befall  thee  at  my  hand ; 
I  tpnr  shall  fell  thee :  thou  shalt  yield  to  me 
\  bout,  a  sou!  to  Hadet  famed  for  steeds." 
cdon  spske;  (be  other  lifted  high 
I  uhcn  lance.     Together  the  lone  spears 
from  the  heroes'  hands.     Satpcdon  sinote 
lirlr  hii  foeman's  throat ;  the  fatal  point 
nelixed  it,  and  deep  darkness  veiled  his  sight, 
olcmitt'  long  Isncc  had  struck  meanwhile 
Hif  left  thigh  of  Sarpedon ;  with  mad  rage 
Hit  nrapon  entered,  piercing  to  the  bone; 
But  Zeus,  hi*  father,  shielded  still  his  child 
fttm  fate.     And  now  his  brave  companions  bore 
*pedon,  peer  of  gods,  from  out  the  fray, 
<twily  tortured  by  the  pond'rous  spear 
I^u  dragged  along:  none  noticed  it,  nor  thought 
Todrsw  the  a^en  shaft  from  out  hts  thigh 
nai  be  might  mount  his  car ;  so  great  their  haste, 
■  ^a^d  his  followers  labored  at  their  (ask. 
plim  on  the  other  side  Achsea's  braves, 
ffdi-greavcd,  sought  to  drag  TIepolemu* 
From  off  the  field.     When  this  Odysseus  saw, 
fha noble  and  enduring  chief,  his  heart 
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Was  filled  with  yearning;  he  wiihin  himself 

Debated  whether  he  should  firtt  pursue 

The  son  of  Zeus,  loud-thund'nng,  or  ^ould  spoil 

Of  life  still  greater  Lydan  mulliiudes. 

Yet  'twas  not  destined  that  the  whcitcd  spear 

Of  mighty-sou  led  Odysseus  should  o'erthrow 

Zeus'  stalwart  son;  Athena  turned  his  ire 

Against  the  Lj'cian  throng;  then  Orranus 

Slew  he,  Alastor,  Chioinlus,  Halius  too, 

Alcandcr  and  Noemon,  Prytanis; 

And  e'en  a  greater  number  of  the  host 

Uf  Lycia  had  divine  Odysseus  slain. 

Had  not  great  Hector  of  the  sparkling  casque 

Been  swift  to  mark  it.    Through  ihe  van  of  strife 

In  gleaming  panoply  he  sped;  his  sight 

Struck  Argos'  sons  with  fear.    The  child  of  2e 

Sarpcdon,  was  rejoiced  to  see  him  nigh. 

And  thus  with  piteous  words  addressed  the  chief: 

"  O  ton  of  Pritun,  leave  mc  not  to  lie 
The  spoil  of  Argive  warriors;  succor  me, 
I  pray,  and  let  my  spirit  take  its  flight 
Within  your  city,  since  'tis  not  ordained 
That  I  return  to  my  loved  land  to  make 
Glad  niy  sweet  spouse,  and  son  of  tender  years." 

He  spake;  but  Hector  of  the  dancing  casque 
No  answer  gave ;  he  hastened  past,  all  filled 
With  tierce  desire  to  crush  the  Argive  bands 
Back  with  nil  speed,  and  slay  full  many  a  brave 
Then  his  brave  comrades  bore  Sarpedon,  peer 
Of  gods,  beneath  (he  beauteous  beechen  tree 
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Of  Znj!  the  jCgis-bcarer ;  from  his  thi)^ 
Smxii  PeUgon,  hu  cherished  friend,  forth  drew 
Thf  ashen  lance.     The  breach  forsook  his  frame; 
MiitgaUicrcd  o'er  ho  c>'cs;  but  yet  once  more 
Hf'Tvtd  be;  o'er  him  with  refreshing  brcalh 
Bl(w  the  north-wind  and  brought  to  him  anew 
IVltfe  hi$  anguished  frame  had  tithed  away. 

Vn  Vferc  the  Greeks  not  routed  by  the  charge 
pf  bronze-mailed  Hector  and  the  ^od  of  strife, 
Kordrir'n  upon  their  barks,  nor  ventured  yet 
To  measure  strength  with  those  in  open  fight: 
But  still  retired  before  ih«m,  since  they  marked 
Hew  Ares  stood  among  the  Trojan  bands. 
I  H"ho  then  was  first,  who  last,  by  Priam's  son, 
-Bjr  Hector,  and  the  brazen  battle-kins, 
iled  of  his  armor?    Teuihrns,  man  divine, 
DfWM  too,  the  scourger  of  the  steeds; 
Eiolian  Trechus,  lamed  for  lanced    mi^^it* 
I  CEnoRiaiis:     Helenus,  the  son 
fCEnops:  and  Oresbtus  of  the  belt 
Of  shining  mail.     Bent  on  amassing  «tore, 
B<  Hyli,  by  Ccphissus'  mere,  dwelt  be ; 
mi  round  him  many  a  yeoman  of  the  realm 
9iwtiM,  tillen  of  a  fruitful  iand. 
\  ^Vhcn  now  the  goddess,  white-armed  Hrra,  saw 
The  Argives  pcrisli  in  the  fearful  strife, 
QuicUy  to  Pallas  winged  words  she  spake: 
II  "Alas,  thou  child  invincible  of  Zeus 
The  ^gis-wiclder !     Tlien  shall  it  prove  vain, — 
:  promise  we  to  MenelaiJs  made, 
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That  hf  might  give  to  spoil  tfic  !tir»ng-built  wall* 

Of  Ilium,  and  enjoy  a  safe  return, 

If  wc  must  suffer  baleful  Ares  thus 

1'ct  rui^e  infuriate.     Let  va  twain  as  well 

Be  filled  with  courage  to  defend  our  own." 

She  sp<alcc;  Athena,  glancing-cyed,  obe)-ed; 
And  Hera,  chief  of  goddesses,  the  child 
Of  mighty  Chronus,  passed  to  where  her  need*     j 
Were    standing,    decked    with    frontlets    golileA^ 

wroujiht. 
And  h&rnessed  them,  while  Hcbi  set  with  speed 
About  the  ear  its  curving  btuKcn  wheels, 
Each  of  eight  spokes,  and  fitted  them  upOTi 
Their  iron  axles.     All  of  gold  wctc  framed 
Their  never- wasting  felloes;  bound  on  these 
Were  rires  of  bras^  a  marv'lous  work  to  seev 
Silver  were  the  revolving  nav«  upon 
The  axles'  ends;  upon  its  wheels  by  thongs 
Of  gold  and  silver  wrought  the  car  was  slung. 
Around  the  chariot's  seat  a  double  riin 
Extended,  and  the  pole  as  well  was  made 
Of  silver.     At  its  end  the  goddess  lM>und 
Ttic  beauteous  golden  yoke,  and  placed  beneath 
I'he  fair  gold  collars  to  be  set  about 
The  horses'  breasts;  then,  longing  for  the  strife 
And  clamor  of  the  conflict,  Mcra  led 
Beneath  the  yoke  her  flying-footed  steeds. 

Meanwhile  Athena,  maiden  child  of  Zcus 
Tlie  /f^gis-wieliier,  like  a  show'r  let  fall 
Upon  the  threshold  of  her  sire  her  robe. 
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Of  DUfljr  colon,  wrought  hf  her  own  hands 
l^tli  uil,  and  donned  the  conelct  of  great  Zcu3 
Hui  ^th'reth  clouds,  and  all  her  panoply 
'orcHKl  warfart.     Finally  she  hung 
n*diainiy  Kgis  o'er  lier  jhouUlcrs,  dread 
fo  view,  its  edge  by  Panic  riiiiiue<!  ari)unil ; 
fi  Strife  Mras  there,  and  Valor  for  Defence, 

Pursuit;  and  there  the  GnrKon'n  head, 
ietl  and  dreadful  thing,  the  omen  dire 
fZeu*  the  ^Egis-bearer.     On  her  brow 
tKl  the  doubly-ridged  four-crested  casque 
f  gold,  (hat  might  Khvc  shielded  tlie  armed  bands 
I  livescore  ditcs;  then  her  fiery  car 
jlnunted  and  grasped  her  strong  and  pond'rous 
diaft. 

I  majsive  lance  that  levels  warrior-ranks 
the  Almightj-'i  child  is  stirred  to  ire. 
I  TTien  Hera  lashed  the  steeds;  and  self- impelled, 
wide  with  a  groan  tlic  heav'niy  portals  sxvung  — - 
rW  gates  of  which  the  Hour*  arc  sezitintls, 
Wm  piard  Olympus  and  wide  hcav'n,  with  task 
Fo  ope  and  dose  the  heavy  door  of  cloud 
piM  ban  the  entrance.    Thus  it  was  they  drave 
Pinr  goaded  chargers  through  the  port;  and  found 
IV  ton  of  Chronus  there  enthroned  afar 
From  th'  other  gods  upon  the  topmost  crest 
Of  Dtany-ridged  OlympuK.     Hera  then, 
w  nrhitc-armed   goddess,    checked   her   chargers' 

speed, 
^d  questioning  thus  to  great  Chronides  spake: 
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"  Art  thou  not  angere<l.  father  Zeu«,  at  thoe 
Fell  deeds  of  Arcs,  »vho  hath  slain  mi  vast 
And  brave  a  part  of  the  Achx-an  band 
In  mere  unbridled  uantonnets?    To  me 
'Tis  biner  grief;  but  those  exult  —  the  gfxi 
Tbst  wields  the  silver  bow,  and  Cjprut*  queen; 
Twas  tticy  incited  this  insensate  fiend 
Whom  no  law  governs.     Will  thine  anger,  sire, 
Be  roused  against  me  if  I  sorely  smite 
This  Ares,  if  I  drive  him  from  the  fray?" 

The  cloud-compeller  Zeus  thus  answ'ring  spake: 
"  Ay,  quickly  send  against  liim,  Pallas,  famed 
In  foray;  often  in  the  past  hath  she 
Brought  upon  Arcs  sufE'rings  many  and  sore." 

He  spake,  anil   Hera.  Knowy-armed,  complied. 
Lashing  her  steeds,  that  fled  with  willing  feet 
Halfivay  betwixt  the  earth  and  starry  »ky. 
As  far  as  one  through  haze  of  distance  seea 
Who  seated  on  a  tow'rJng  cliff  views  o'er 
llie  winc-hucd  ocean ;  such  a  distance  fly 
At  every  leap  the  lofi>> -crested  steeds 
Driv'n  by  th'  immortals.     When  to  Troy  they  came. 
And  its  tivo  rolling  rivers,  where  are  merged 
The  waves  of  Simois'  with  Scamander's  tide, 
Queen  Hera  stayed  her  steeds,  and  from  the  car 
Loosed  them,  and  o'er  the  coursers  dropt  a  cloud 
Concealing  them,  while  Simois  bade  the  ground 
Produce  the  sweet  ambrosia  for  their  food. 

Silent  and  sivift  as  timid  doves,  on  sped 
The  goddesses,  in  eagerness  to  lend 


A^i)  to  the  Argiv«,     When  they  came  to  where 
pid'r  dnttcit  squadrons  and  (heir  bravest  chieh 
pissnj  round  the  mighty  Dionied,  the  bold 
liOKt  of  steeds  —  as  ravening  lions  stand, 
Or  wild  boars  inexhaustible  in  might, — 

'  goddets,  white-armed  Hera,  paused,  and  called, 
i  suite  oi  Sientor,  that  great-hearted  chief 
[  braicn  throat,  whose  tones  were  heard  as  far 
ihilf  an  hundred  other  men  could  call: 
^"Shame,  shame,  ye  coward  Argivcs, —  noble  men 
nbouty  only!     Whilst  the  godlike  prince. 
Uiilia,  on  the  lield  was  found,  the  men 
Of  Troy  ne'er  ventured  from  the  Dardan  gates, 
Dnading  hit  mighty  lance;  but  sully  nuw 
^  frgm  tbctr  city,  pressing  on  the  tight 
llijiiur  wide  galleys."     Thus  ^^he  sp.ikc,  and  roused 
hot  and  might  within  each  uartior's  heart. 
'Bui  Pallas,  of  the  radiant  eyes,  now  t^pcd 
To  Tydeus'  son.     She  found  the  chief  beside 
Ha  car  and  coursers,  as  he  cooled  the  wound 
Gntn  by  Psndarut'  arrow ;  for  the  sweat 
Boicaih  the  broad  belt  of  his  circled  shield 
DiiTmsed  the  hero,  and  his  strength  of  arm 
Was  spent.     He  raised  the  belt  and  wiped  away 
Fbe  dark  blood  underneath.     Athena  set 
Hrr  hand  upon  the  coursers'  yoke,  and  spake:  — 

"  Sure,  Tydcus  was  the  father  of  a  son 
URiike  himself;  for  Tydeus  was  but  small 
Of  stature,  yet  redoubtable  in  arms, 

.  when  I  counselled  him  to  take  no  part 
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In  combat,  nor  lo  let  his  valorous  might 
Shine  fortli, —  that  time  he  went,  atleniJetl 
No  Argive  escort,  on  an  onbas^ 
To  Thebes  among  the  vast  Cadmetan  thiong 
1  baile  lii'm  feu>t  at  leisure  in  their  halls; 
Bui  he,  with  that  hravc  spirit  that  was  his 
Aforclime,  diallenged  the  Cadmeian  youths. 
And  vanquislied  all  with  case;  such  aid  did  I' 
Aflbrd  him.     As  for  thee,  thougti  by  thy  side 
In  turn  I  stand  to  guard  thee,  with  commaml 
To  charge  the  Trojans  boldly,  weariness 
From  eager  battling  makes  thy  limbs  to  faS 
Or  coward  terror  holds  thee.    Thou  no  mor 
Canst  boast  as  sire  CEtiides,  fierce  in  strife." 

Couragcou*  Diomed  thus  made  reply: 
"  I  know  thee,  goddess,  child  of  Zeus  who  wields 
The  ygis:  therefore  will  I  readily 
Disclose  to  thee  the  truth,  and  nothing  hide.  | 
No  coward  fear  nor  hesitancy  holds 
Me  thus  in  check ;  but  I  am  mindful  sttll 
Of  the  injunctions  that  thou  gav'st  me.  whe 
Thou  didst  forbid  me  tu  engage  in  arms 
With  any  other  of  the  blissful  host; 
Yet,  none  the  less,  if  Aphrodite,  child 
Of  Zeus,  should  come  to  the  encounter,  her 
I  might  assail,  and  wound  with  stinging  dart.' 
And  therefore  have  I  now  retired,  and  bidd*ii_ 
The  other  Argives  all  to  gather  here; 
For  well  I  mark  how  Arc*  ranges  o'er 
The  field  of  battle,  captaining  the  host.'' 


goddess,  Pallas,  nude  reply: 
^  ton  of  Tydeti*,  to  this  tiratt  endeared, 
fm  not  diou  Arcs,  neither  be  afraid 
0(  0)1-  other  of  th'  undying  band ; 
Sudi  aid  will  I  afford  tbee.     Haste  now,  guide 
^Gium  Ares  first  thy  soHd-footed  steeds; 
Siailt  him  in  close  encounter.     Tremble  not 
Bffert  this  (iiriom  Ares,  with  his  rage 
instnsitc — this  bom  scourge  of  humankind, 
"IK  ever  changeth  sidn.     For  'twas  but  late 
He  promised  me  and  Hera,  with  fair  words, 
Tobittle  'gainst  the  men  of  Troy,  and  lend 
Aid  to  the  Argives ;  yet  he  now  consorts  — 
Hi!  (oriDcr  friends  forgot  —  with  Ilium's  host." 
^  tpaktt  and  drew  back  Stlienelus  from 
Rwd» 
J^i  pushed  him  downward ;  he  without  delay 
Uipcd  to  iIk  ground.     Tlie  eager  goddess  took 
Hrr  MM  within  the  chariot,  by  divine 
TyJidtj'  side.     The  bccchen  axle  groaned 
AioiKi  beneath  the  burden  —  it  upbore 
Adrtaded  goddess  and  a  mighty  chief. 
j^tn  did  Athena  grasp  the  scourge  and  reins, 
'Mi  dravc  the  coursers  of  unclovcn  feet 
IScm'^t  at  the  god  of  battles.     Ares  then 
T^'ufpoiltng  bulky  Periphas.  by  far 
[TV  bravest  of  th'  ^Etoiians,  the  renowned 
of  Ochesius,     Such  the  chief  whose  corse 
V  blood-stained  god  was  stripping  of  its  arms 
Kov  placed  Athena  on  her  brows  the  casque 
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Of  Hades,  thus  to  be  invisible 

To  mighty  Arcs.     Wlicn  that  baneful  scourge 

Of  mortal  men  espied  brave  Diomed, 

He  left  the  corse  of  mighty  Periphas 

Where  it  was  lying, —  where  he  smote  htm  fim 

And  took  his  life  away;  then  quickly  charged 

On  Diomed  the  tamer  of  the  steeds.  , 

When  to  close  range  they  came,  the  god  first  aime^^ 

His  spear,  and  hurled  it  o'er  the  chariot-yoke. 

Eager  to  slay,  and  o'er  the  coursers'  reins. 

But  Pallas,  goddess  of  the  gleaming  eye*. 

Caught  in  her  hand  ihc  missile,  turning  it 

Aside;  all  harmless  'nrath  the  car  it  sped. 

Tydidcs,  eminent  in  shout  of  strife, 
Charged   next  with   lance  of   bronze;  and   Pallu 

dravc 
The  weapon  to  the  waist  of  Arcs  where 
The  girdle  bound  it;  there  she   made  it  strike: 
It  pirr«d,  and  rent  the  comely  flesh  below; 
Forth  then  she  drew  the  lance  once  more;  and  be^J 
The  bronze-clad  Ares,  gave  a  mighty  cry 
Tliat  echoed  far  as  would  the  shout  of  nine. 
Yea,  or  ten,  thousand  warriors  who  engage 
In  martial  strife.    Th'  Ach^ans  and  the  host 
Of  Troy  were  seized  with  terror  —  such  a  cry 
Sounded  from  him  that  ever  thirsts  for  strife. 

As  when  !n  days  of  burning  heat  a  wind 
Rises  with  stormy  blast,  and  from  the  clouds 
Is  drawn  a  sable  mist;  'twas  thus  appeared 
The  bronze-mailed  Ares  to  Tydides"  si^t 


wnding  cloud-wrapt  to  the  ]tp;iciou3  *ky. 

Slrat£htw»y  he  came  to  the  immortals*  throne, 
Kich-praltd  Olympus:  bf  Chronidcs'  side 
nt  site  in  sorrow,  sliowing  to  his  sire 
TIk blood  jtmbrostal  welling  from  hh  wound; 
^d  Winged  words  in  lamentation  spake:  — 
An  thou  rot  anfcered,  Fathrr  Zeus,  to  kc 
!  deeds  of  outrage?     Yet  'tis  ever  so ; 
I  vt  gods  endure  the  greatest  ivrongs 
Iroush  oi>e  aitother's  moods,  whene*er  we  lend 
'ur  aid  lo  men.     Our  common  foe  thou  art* 
Foitbou  art  father  of  a  thoughtless  child, 
A  tuned  maiden,  e'er  intent  on  harm. 
'Or  lil  we  other  dcitin  who  dwell 
^pon  Olympus  hark  to  thy  command; 
I  one  to  thee  is  subject;  her  alone 
haa  nncr  dost  reprove  hy  word  or  deed, 
1'  pvcst  her  free  rein,  because  she  is, 
nidous  maid!  a  daughter  of  thine  own. 
tin  nm»  hath  she  incited  T)'deu9'  son, 
'fopint  Diomcd,  to  furious  rai;c 

th'  immortal  gods;  he  wounded  first 
;hjnd  of  Aphrodite  at  the  wrtst, 
'itdoje  range  they  struKst^d;  presently 
Cfurccd  upon  me,  as  though  himself  divine; 
"'<!  not  my  fleet  feet  saved  me,  I  miKlit  long 
H»>t  liin  in  torture  there  among  the  piles 
Of  ehasily  slain,  or  living  still,  been  felled 
rendered  pow'riess  'ncath  his  bra/en  brand." 
,with  a  frown  the  great  cloud -gat  h'rer  Zcu9 
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Made  anxwer:     "  Fickle  one!  come  not  to  sit 
Beside  me  with  thy  ii)oa»iii^-s.    Tliou  art  motl 
Detestable  to  me  al  all  the  gods  ^_ 

Throned  on  Olympus;  ever  thou  art  fond   ^| 
Of  discord,  strife  and  conflict;  and  in  thee 
The  same  unbridled,  stubborn  spirit  dnclls 
As  in  thy  mother  Hera,  whom  I  scarce 
Can  bend  with  stern  words  to  obedience.     Thus 
I  ween,  the  suR' rings  thou  endurest  now     ^_ 
Result  from  her  behests.     Yet  can  I  not     ^| 
Bear  long  to  sec  thine  angviish,  since  thou  art 
Mine  ofiisprinii;,  whom  to  me  thy  mother  biu^ 
Yet  if  some  other  god  had  fathered  thee,      ^| 
Pestilent  one!  thou  long  before  this  hour 
Hsdst  been  degraded  from  our  heav'nly  banj^ 

He  jpake.  and  calling  Pieon,  bade  him  cur^f 
The  hurt;  soon  Pieon  spread  upon  the  woiini! 
His  pain -allaying  ointments;  thus  the  god 
W»  healed,  since  not  of  mortal  race  he  came. 
As  the  wild-fig  tree's  sap.  a  watery  juice. 
Curdles  white  milk,  as  if  in  eager  haste, 
And  im-iftly  thickens  as  one  stirs  it  round. 
So  quickly  furious  Arcs'  hurt  was  healed. 
Then  Hebe  bathed  the  god,  and  dad  him  in. 
His  fairest  garments;  by  Chronides"  side 
He  took  his  seat  exultant  in  his  might. 

Meantime  the  others  — ■  Hera,  Argive  (tueen 
And  Pallas  the  Defender, —  had  returned 
To  great  Zeus'  mansion,  having  thus  compelled 
The  scourge  of  man  to  stay  his  murd'rous 
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BOOK  VI 

THE  MEETING  OF  HECTOR  AND 
ANDROMACHE 

Ue  btiile  continues  wilh   (he   sIsuKlUer  «1   many 

'"1*11  chiefi.     Mrn«laus,  about  to  spare  Adraxtuf,  i> 

V^Ki  by  A);aincnuiun,  wlio  lakes  tlic  Trojan's  life. 

™ns  Kcks  Hector  and  .^ne»s,  ntking  the  foimer 

»  rtinn  Id  Troy  to  bid  liis  molher  arrange  a  con- 

""•ofj  proceuion  of  Trojan  nutrons  to  the  icinple 

'  f^bi,  with  gifts  of  a  rich  robe  and  vaw>  of  «acri- 

*<  lo  implore  the  m«rcy  of  Ihc  Boddcjs  upon  their 

^-  Diomed  and  Glaacus,  a  Lycian  leader,  encounter : 

iiDcui,  at  Diomed'f  request,  6cts  forth  his  own  tine- 

p.  nimiing  the  exploit*  of  hii>  ancc.itor  Bdlerophon, 

"tied    recoKnices    in    Glaucus    an    sncestral    kucm- 

'i^.  u)d  the  ivo  agree  to  refrain  from  seeking  each 

fr't  lives.    excbaiiEing    their    armor    in    token    of 

:  ibe  exchange  being  mnch   to  GUuciw'  ditad- 

Hector,  reluming  to  tbe  cily,  bids  the  women 

Cor   the    husbands   and    kimmcn.    At    the   royal 

'We  be  meets  his  mother  Hecuba,  whose  proffer  of 

■int  he  refuses,  and  explains  hii  errand.    The  mnlronf 

to  ihc  temple  with  the  itifts  and  vows  pre- 

ik^  but  Pallas  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  their  prayers. 

!«  repairs  to  the  house  of  Paris,  whom  he  up- 

i»  for   hi*   inactivity,   refusing   Helen's   invitation 

■'  tnltr  and   retl.     lie   then   goes   lo   his   own    house 

"1  larch  of  his  wife  Androinachf,  whom  he  meets  at 

*'  Scxan  gale-    Andromachi  implores  her  husband  to 

:ia  within  tbe  cily,  and  employ  his  forces  to  guard 
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the  spot  where  the  wall  is  least  secure.  Hecto 
that  shunning  the  conflict  would  be  deemed  o 
on  his  part,  and  refuses,  predicting  the  fall  of 
and  lamenting  over  the  coming  captivity  of  his 
wife.  He  kisses  his  infant  son,  Astyanax, 
dismayed  by  his  father's  helmet  and  plume 
that  the  gods  may  make  his  child  mighty  in  bai 
takes  a  tender  farewell  of  both.  Returning 
battle  he  meets  Paris  coming  gaily  accoutred, 
him  on  the  field. 
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now    from   that   fierce   struggle 
Greefcs 

™ Trojans  had  the  heav'niy  ones  retired: 
But  hither,  thither,  o'er  the  plain  still  raged 
'he  multitudinous  combat,  as  ihe  men, 
I'ixt  waves  of  Simois  and  Xanthus'  tide, 
''inifii  «  their  foes  their  brazen-headed  dart*. 

Then  first  did  Ajax,  son  of  Tclainon, 
KnoKTt  as  the  bulwark  of  his  people,  bring 
To  his  own  host  a  gleam  of  joy.     He  slew 
n  Run  preeminent  among  the  chiefs 
01  Thrace,  e'en  Acamas,  Eussorus'  son, 
J^ygt-framcd    and    valiant.     On    the    crest    that 

crowned 
Hii  helinet  with  its  shaggy  horsehair  plume 
"*  imote  him ;  and  the  brazen  point  was  fixed 
"'Ihin  the  forehead,  piercing  through  the  skull: 
'^d  veils  of  darkness  o'er  his  eyes  were  spread. 

TTitn  Diomed  the  great  in  battle-cry 
^ifw  Ax}'Iu«  Teuihranides,  who  dwelt 
''"ftrongly-Iaid  Arisba;  rich  was  he 
'">iorf,  and  by  mankind  beloved;  his  house 
'-pon  the  roadside  welcomed  all  who  came. 
' 'Huf  them  all  there  was  not  one  who  now 
^'ieht  shield  him  from  his  bitter  fate,  nor  stand 
jlohis  defence  'gainst  Diomed;  both  men 
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Tydiiiw  »poiled  of  life  —  the  chief  himself. 
Besides  Calcsius,  him  that  drave  his  steed*; 
Bcncsth  the  earth  both  warriors'  ipirics  psissed. 

Kuryalus  spiiiled  Dresus,  and  as  wdl 
Ophcliius,  and  assailed  jCsepus  too 
And  Prdasus;  Abarbares  bore 
The  twain  —  a  Naiad  —  to  the  blamclen  chief 
Bucoh'on.     He,  Bucolion,  was  the  chtld. 
The  elde*t  b«m,  of  famed  Laotnedon. 
His  mother  bore  the  boy  by  stealth.     For,  white 
Tending  his  sheep,  the  prince  united  with 
The  nymph  in  rites  of  lovt.    Twin  sous  she  bof 
And  these  Mecisteus'  scion  now  deprived 
Of  their  strong  might;  he  made  their  stately  li; 
To  sink,  and   from  their  shoulders  stripped  tl 

arms. 
Tlicn  Polypoctcs,  furious  in  the  fray. 
Next  felled  Astyahis;  Odysseus  pierced 
Pidytcs  the  Pcrcosian  with  hts  shaft 
Of  bronze;  by  Teucer  Aretaon  died. 
That  godlike  prince,     Antilochus,  the  son 
Of  Nestor,  with  his  gleaming  jav'Hn  slew 
Ablerus;  Agamemnon  too,  the  king. 
Smote  Elatus,  who  dwelt  beside  the  banks 
Of  the  still  Satnio  in  the  loft)-  walls 
Of  Pedasus.    Then  Phylacus  in  flight 
Was  slain  by  Leitus,  a  champion  brave. 
Eur^'pylus  despoiled  Melanthius  last. 

Then  Meiielaus,  great  in  (liont  of  strife^ 
Captured  alive  Adrastus;  for  his  steeds, 
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I  wiM  panic  o'er  the  plain  they  flew, 
fKiaic  entangled  in  :i  tamarisk**  bou^h, 
Pii,  brtflking  short  the  curving  cbarioi's  pole, 

!  lo  the  city,  whither  all  their  iiiatci 
iwll  were  flying.     He,  their  master,  rolled 

lout  hi*  chariot;  headlong  in  the  dust 
ion  his  fiice  beside  the  wheel  he  fell. 
>vc  him,  wielding  hit  hHig-shadowed  ^eir, 
|»d  MeneUiis,  son  of  Atrcus.    Then 
branus  duped  his  knees  beseechingly: 
rXate  me  alive,  Atridc*.  and  receive 
Iwonhy  ransoGi.     Countless  trcasui%  lies 
viihin  my  opulent  father's  dwelling —  bronxe 
M  lold,  and  iron  wrought  H-ith  toil.     Of  these 
fl  in  a  boundless  recnnipcnse  would  yield, 
m  wlUinfily.  if  be  could  hear  that  I 
ntrt  Ining  and  axnong  the  Grecian  barks." 
iThns  spake  he;  and  his  words  won  o'er  the  heart 
wilhin  ilie  breast  of  Atreus'  son,  who  thouttht 
'o  pijce  ihc  captive  in  some  follower's  hands 
'("■  conduct  to  the  swift  Ai-haran  fleet. 
^  Agamemnon,  hast'ning  on  to  meet 
ft  brother,  spake  to  him  reproachfully: 
5"0  foolish  Menelaus!  why  shouldst  thou 
•ompitssionate  men  thus?     In  sooth,  thy  house 
'^th  great  benefits  from  Ilium's  racet 
ibther  let  not  one  man  of  them  escape 
jOfnplete  annilitlation  at  our  hands ;  — 
Kot  e'en  the  male  child  whom  his  mother  holds 
Sthin  her  womb  —  e'en  he  shall  not  be  spared : 
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But  out  of  Ilium  all  her  populace 

Must  die  unaiicd-for,  pRssIng  from  men's  sfglit." 

Thus  spake   the  monarch;   ai\i   hU  words  pr 
vsiled 
Upon  his  brother;  Mcnelaus  thrust 
Away  the  brave  Adrastus;  and  the  king, 
Great  Agamrmnon.  pierced  him  through  the  flank;^ 
And  as  h«  backward  fell,  Atrides  set 
His  heel  upon  his  breast;  from  out  the  wound 
He  drew  his  a:»hcn  jav'lln.    Then  it  was 
That  Nestor  to  the  Argives  cried  aloud :  — 

"  Friends,  heroes  of  the  Argives.  followers  oUled_ 
Of  Ares!  let  no  warrior  lag  behind 
In  quest  of  booty,  aiming  to  return 
Unto  his  ships  with  richest  load  of  spoil. 
Slay  we  our  foes  first!  —  then  shall  ye  at  ease 
Despoil  the  corses  that  bcsirciv  the  field." 

He  spake;  his  words  roused  fiery  strength  withig 
Each  hero's  breast.     Then  had  the  sons  of  Troy, 
Driv'n  onward  by  Acha-a's  martial  bands, 
Fall'n  viciims  to  their  OH-n  invaiorous  hearts 
And  fled  for  shelter  to  their  city  walls; 
Had  not  the  son  of  Priam,  Helaius, 
The  seer,  preeminent  'mong  all  his  kind, 
Suught  Hector  and  ^'Eneas,  saying  to  them: 

"  O  Ifecior  and  ^Jieas,  since  on  you. 
Of  all  the  host  of  Lyria  and  of  Tro)-, 
The  heaviest  burden  rests  —  since  first  are  ye 
In  each  assault,  in  war  and  council  both  ^ 
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UnJ  here  your  ground ;  then  thread  the  lanks  with 

ipced 
c  rter>-  hand,  and  hold  in  check  the  throng 
tWthe  gales,  leu  in  their  headlong  flight 
Vy  ruth  into  th'  embraces  of  their  wive* 
md  iill  their  foemen  with  derisive  ju>'. 
Iw  when  ye  shall  have  roused  the  squadrons  all 
Inctmore  to  ardor,  we  will  linjjer  here 
to  battic  with  the  Danaan  host,  though  sore 
^t»-om;  necetsit)'  impeU  us  so. 
Imi  do  thou,  Hector,  hasten  back  to  Troy, 
iBd  bid  our  mother,  thine  and  mine,  to  bring 
Hit  honored  matrons  to  the  citadel 
*hfie  lustrous- eyed  Athena's  temple  stands; 
M  hiving  opened  with  a  key  the  gates 
•f  [hat  most  sacred  dwelling,  take  the  robe 
piu  ihe  shall  deem  the  largest  and  most  fair 
W  lU  her  halls,  and  which  she  values  most, 
Ind  spread  it  on  the  knees  of  yd  low -haired 
vhcnL    Bid  her  likewise  make  a  vow 
To  after  up  to  her  within  her  shrine 
rn'tive  yearling  heifers  that  have  never  felt 
ITic  pad,  if  she  will  but  Itave  pity  on 
riie  dty  of  Trojans  and  their  wives 
And  helpless  infants;  if  she  will  but  keep 
JTie  ton  of  Tydeus  from  our  sacred  wallSi — 
That  savage  spearman,  potent  to  inspire 
His  foes  with  panic;  for  'tis  he  I  call 
bravest  of  th'  Achxans.     Never  so 
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Feared  we  Adiillcs,  chief  of  warrior-bands; 
Though  he,  men  say,  is  from  a  goddess  sprung. 
But  ihis  man  bums  with  rage  insensate;  none 
May  hope  v\ith  valor  sucli  »  his  to  vie." 

Thus  spake  he;  nor  did  Hector  fail  to  heed 
His  brother's  words:  but  sprang,  completely  arma), 
Down  from  his  battle-car,  and  brandishing 
Two  whetted  lances,  through  the  armed  throng 
Passed  everywhere,  inciting  his  command 
To  battle,  and  the  horrid  din  of  strife 
Once  more  awakening.    They  wheeled  and  ttood 
Confronting  the  Achxans;  and  the  sons 
Of  Argo»  ceased  ihcir  slaughter,  and  gave  way; 
Some  god,  they  thoiii^ht,  from  out  the  starry-  sky 
Had  come  to  aid  their  foes;  so  swift  and  strange 
Had  been  their  rally.     To  the  Trojans  then 
Called  Hector  with  a  voice  that  echoed  far:  — 

"  High-hearted   Trojans,   and  allies  whose  faaM 
Kills  distant  landsl     O  friends,  now  quit  yoursel 
Like  men;  and  your  impetuous  might  recall 
Once  more,  whilst  I  to  Ilium  shall  repair 
And  urge  our  couns'lor-clders  and  our  wive* 
To  supplicate  the  heav'nly  onea^  and  vow 
To  make  them  off'rings  of  an  hundred  kinc." 

Thus  ended  Hector  of  the  sparkling  crest. 
And  went  his  way;  his  ankles  and  his  neck 
Chafed  b)'  the  sable  buUVhide  that  around 
His  bossy  buckler  ran,  its  outer  rim. 

Now  'twixt  the  armies,  filled  with  fierce  desire 
For  strife,  did  Tydcus'  son  with  Glaucus  me«t, — 
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Oi  of  Hippolochus.     When  to  closer  range 
'hq' came  in  their  adiance,  Tydiiles,  brave 
s  itiout  of  battle,  tint  iiddreucd  hit  foe:  — - 
"Who  art  thou  now  of  monaU.  mighty  chief? 
'or  oe»er  on  th'  ennobling  field  have  1 
ttn  ibtt  till  no^^' ;  yet  now  thou  hast  surpassed 
til  others  greatly  in  thy  hardihood, 
rhut  to  encounter  my  Ion ji-shad owed  ^laft. 
Itihtppy  are  the  tires  whose  offspring  dare 
rofuemjr  fury.     Yet,  if  god  thou  ait 
■«K  dovri)  from  heav'n,  I  never  will  contend 
kjjinst  th'  immortal  po%v'rs.     For  e'en  tlie  son 
^  Diras,  strong  Lycurgus,  but  brief  space 
Va  doomed  to  live,  who  once  in  strife  assailed 
fie  WIS  of  heav'n.     For  he,  in  days  of  yore, 
n>rDU(^  Nj-sa's  sacred  country  dravr  in  f!ij:)it 
\\ii  Dionysus'  nurses.    All  let  fall 
^  once  their  thyrsi  to  the  ^iround,  as  lie. 
Hit  slay'r  of  men,  Lycurgus,  stiiotc  them  with 
^  ot-goad.     Dionysus  fleeing  sank 
Ji  briny  ocean's  billows;  'I'hctis  there 
Itctived  liim  in  her  bosom,  wild  with  dread, 
'or  terror  overcame  him  at  the  sound 
^  the  ciiief's  call.    The  gods  who  dwell  at  ease 
M>(Kd?ed  a  hatred  then  for  Drjas'  son ; 
AraRides  smote  him  blind;  nor  many  years 
^joyed  lie,  since  he  had  incurred  the  ire 
J/  all  the  band  immortal.     Nor  would  I 
^saii  to  combat  with  the  blissful  host; 
But  if  from  any  mortal  stock  thou  spring 
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Maintained  by  earthly  harvests,  then  draw  nigh: 
Soon  shall  thou  enter  fell  Destruction's  snareJ 

Hippolochus'  illustrious  ian  replied: 
"  Magnanimous  Tydidcs,  why  inquire 
My  race?     Like  generations  of  the  lexvcs 
Our  mortal  lineage  is;  one  summer's  birth 
Is  wind-slrown  o'er  the  ground ;  yet  others  bud 
Within  the  bloomy  woodland  when  appears 
Once  more  the  spring-tide.     So  among  mankiod 
One  generation  springs,  one  fades  away. 
Yet  if  thou  care  to  learn  sucii  things,  thus  well 
To  know  my  lineage,  hearken  —  for  'tis  known 
Of  many  men.    There  is  a  town  that  lies 
Deep  within  Argos'  pasture-lands;  its  name 
Is  Ephyra.     There  Sisyphus  once  dwelt, 
Shreivdest  of  mortals, —  Sisyphus,  whose  sire 
Was  /Eolus.    Glaucus  was  his  son,  and  then 
Purc-iouled  Bellerophon  was  Glaucus'  child. 
On  him  the  gods  bestoived  hotli  cuiiieliness 
And  noble  courage.     Prcrtus  in  his  heart 
Plotted  his  downfall,  anil  from  Argos  dravc 
The  prince;  for  his  was  the  superior  mif^t. 
And  Zeus  had  brought  that  country  'neaih  his 
But  Proctus'  wife,  divine  Anteia,  yearned 
To  join  in  stealthy  lovc-rites  with  the  chief: 
Yet  might  she  not  beguile  that  man  of  mind 
Unsullied,  firry-souled  Bellerophon ; 
And  to  King  Prtrtut  sland'rou«ly  she  spake: 

"  *  Die,  Proftus.  or  destroy  Bellerophon, 
Who  sought  to  do  me  wrong  against  my  wl 
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Twis  thus  ihe  q»ke;  and  angtr  ieizcA  tlie 

kutg 
It  H'hit  be  heard.     From  sinying  him  he  shrank, — 
tKiiinz  to  <lo  the  AttA, —  but  baiiUhnl  him 
ibLjcia,  chargrd  with  tokens  boding  harni; 
jbr  in  1  folded  tablet  many  things 
froic  he  of  .fatal  import,  with  command 
(0  ihmr  them  to  Anteia's  (ire;  and  $0 
It  put  to  death.    To  Lycia  thus  he  came, 
Icbly  escorted  by  the  godi ;  and  when 
u  gained  the  Lycian  realm,  and  Xanthus'  tide, 
va  ruler  of  that  wide  domain  received 

IV  hero  Ktactousiy,  and  as  his  guest 

V  nine  days  entertained  him;  beeves  thrice  three 
le  lUughtered  in  hii  honor.     But  when  brake 
[V  tenth  mom  rosy-lint^rcd,  then  the  king 
mn  questioning  him,  and  asked  to  see  the  sign 
it  brought  from  Pnrtus  the  king's  son-in-law. 

I  on  ftceiving  those  x!l-bt)ding  lines 
Bro  Prcctus,  first  he  bade  him  to  destroy 
invincible  Chima;ra.     'Twas  a  thing 
n,  not  of  men,  but  gods;  a  lion's  guise 
I  front  it  had,  a  snake's  behind ;  betivrrn, 
Tm  M  a  she-goat,  and  its  horrid  breath 
K  furious  blazing  flame.     E'en  thU  he  slew^ 
Idying  on  the  auspices  divine. 
ITwi  secondly  'twas  bidden  him  to  fi^t 
iVith  the  famed  Solymi ;  an<I  this,  he  said, 
Had  proved  his  hardest  conflict  with  mankind. 
V^ea  thirdly  did  lie  slay  the  Amazoru 
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That   maich   thcmsclva   'gainst   men.     W 

rt-'tiirnfil, 
Another  subtle  plot  did  PtpMus  wexve 
Against  him ;  for  tlie  strongest  knights  he 
Of  all  bioad  Lycia,  and  an  ainbutb  laid ; 
But  ne'er  mw  ihcy  their  homes  again ;  for 
Died  by  Bellcrophon's  unblemished  liunds. 
But  when  the  monarch  saw  that  he  was  bom 
Of  race  telestial,  iuid  wa*  tirong  in  might, 
lie  then  detained  him  in  his  land,  and  itave 
His  child  to  be  his  bride,  apportioning  him 
The  half  of  all  the  honor  of  his  realm. 
And  from  their  field*  the  Lydans  set  apart 
A  king's  domain,  the  fairest  of  their  laiid$. 
And  beauteous  in  its  vineyards  and  tilled  soil 
For  him  to  dwell  in.    I'o  Bellerophon, 
The  bold  of  heart,  his  wife  three  offspring  gawfl 
Isaiider  and  Hippuloclius,  and  lait 
Laodamia,  who  was  joined  in  lovr 
With  ZcuK  the  Couns'ior,  and  Sarpedon  bor 
That  godlike  warrior  mailed  in  bruzca  arms. 
But  when  he  too  incurred  the  enmity 
Of  all  the  gods,  lone  roved  he  o'er  the  plain -^ 
The  Alcian  mead — consuming  his  own  he 
And  shunning  all  the  paths  of  men.     His 
Isander  met  his  death  at  Ares'  hands, 
Th'  insatiable  for  conflict,  whilst  he  waged  i 

War  'gainst  the  far-famed  Solymi ;  and  she, 
His  daughter,  in  a  fit  of  wrath  was  slain 
By  Artemis,  the  rdns  of  gold  who  wields. 
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■Ppoiochus  my  father  was;  I  boast 
^'lywH  his  son.     He  sent  me  forth  to  Troy, 
And  man)-  a  charge  be  gave,  that  1  must  prove 
Ever  the  first  in  valor,  eminent 
■Ai>«>vc  my  comrades;  n«ver  to  brinit  shame 
Upon  ■  nice  of  sires,  the  noblest  far 
■  n  Ephyra  and  in  broad  Lycia's  tnnd. 
Such  is  my  lineage,  such  the  blood  I  claim." 

Thus  spake  he.    Glad  was  Diomed,  the  cliicf 
In  call  to  arms;  and  in  the  fruitful  eanh 
•^wing  his  jav'Un,  thus  with  friendly  words 
Replied  he  to  the  shepherd  of  the  host :  — 

"  My   guest-friend   then   art   thou  —  for   friend* 
ship  long 
<latii  been  betwixt  our  sires.     Bcilrrophan, 
*1t  blamelcw,  was  by  CEneus  welcomed  once 
"^tlitn  his  palace,  and  twice  ten  days  found 
A  rtfttKe  there.     Tlie  heroes  then  exchanged 
Hidi  gifts  of  hospitality ;  the  host 
Crtie  to  the  piest  a  girdle  all  agleani 
With  purple:  and  Bcllerophon  on  him 
Botowed  a  two-cupped  beaker  wrought  of  gold. 
This  left  I  in  my  hall,  when  forth  !  came. 
But  Tydeus  I  cannot  remember,  since 
He  left  me,  still  a  boy  of  tender  years, 
When  perished  tlwrc  in  Thebes  Achica's  braves, 
Thereftjre  may  I  now  be  to  thee  a  friend 
In  Argos'  midst :  in  Lycia  so  art  thou 
Aly  ho»t,  wlwnever  thitherward  I  fare. 
Then  let  ui  twain  aroid  each  other's  spears 
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E'en  in  the  battle's  press;  for  many  a  brare 
Of  Troy  have  1  to  slay,  and  famed  allio; 
Wtiome'cr  the  god  slinll  send,  whome'cr  my  (cct 
O'ertalce;  and  many  an  Argive  kni^t  ha:it  thou 
To  smite,  whene'er  thou  canst.     Exchange  vft  tbLaf 
Our  armor,  thai  our  comrades  too  may  ktunr 
That  'tis  our  boast  to  be  ancestral  friends." 

Thus  spake  the  twain;  and  sprinKinK  from  tbeiKS 
can, 
They  grasped  each  other's  hands,  and  cxh  to 
Made  plighted  oaths.     Then  surely  did  the  KM 
Of  Chronus,  Zeus,  steal  Glaucus'  uits  away; 
He  bartered  with  Tytiide*  golden  arms 
For  arms  of  brass, —  an  hundred  oxen's  worth 
Gave  he,  and  took  the  price  of  nine  again. 

But  now  when  Hector  to  the  Scsran  gate 
And  to  the  beech-tree  came,  around  him  thronged 
The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  men  of  Troy. 
With  questions  of  their  brothers  and  their  sons, 
Tiieir  friends,  their  husbands;  but  he  bade  them  all. 
Each  in  her  turn,  to  offer  prayers  to  heav'n; 
Since  there  impended  woe  on  many  a  heart. 

Soon  then  he  gained  King  Priam's  splendid  ballt, 
Builded  with  polished  porticoes,  where  lay 
Near  one  another  fifty  diambcrs  framed 
Of  smooth-hewn  Stone,  where  by  their  wedded  w 
The  sons  of  Priam  slumheretl.     Facing  these. 
On  th'  other  side,  within  the  court,  were  found 
Twelve  chambers  for  the  daughters,  also  laid 
In  polished  stone,  adjacent  each  to  each, 
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iii  well  roofed  over :  here  the  husbands  »Iept 
H  Priam  »  daughters  with  their  honored  wives. 
Aril]  htn  his  ntoihcr,  bounteous  lad)',  came 
^nmthiai,  leading  in  Laodicc, 
m  £urtst  of  her  dauj^ters.     To  his  hand 
kciung.  and  calling  him  b>'  name,  thus  spake:  — 

tWhy  hast  thou  come,  my  son,  abandoning 
boid-fought  battle?     Sorely  are  *vc  pressed 
Jthoc  accuDcd  Greeks  beleaguering 
In  city;  and  thy  spirit  bade  thee  come, 
W  from  the  citadel  upraise  thy  hands 
TcZeus  in  prayer.     But  tarry  yet,  I  pray, 
pd  'n  me  bring  thee  honeyed  wine,  that  thou 
P^tt  make  libation  lirst  to  father  Zeus 
^th  th'  other  deathless  ones,  and  then  refresh 
ppdf,  if  thmi  wilt  quaff.     For  wine  doth  bring 
SW  vigor  to  a  weary  man,  as  thou 
Piwuith  battling  for  thy  friends  art  all  outworn." 

Chty  Hector,  sparkling-helmed,  replied: 
'reign  mother;  proffer  not  to  me 
of  honeyed  sweetness,  lest  thou  thus 
Jnntn-e  my  limbs,  and  lest  my  spirit  fail 
JB  iirenzth   and   couraee.     With    these   unwashed 
P    hjnds 

I  frar  to  make  libation  of  bright  wine 
To  Zeus;  nor  is  it  lawful  for  a  man 
f^m  stained  with  blood  and  dust  to  offer  prayer 
Unto  Chronides,  who  tn  dark  mists  hidet. 
But  hasten  thou,  and  having  first  convoked 
rbe  honored  matrons  of  our  city,  speed 
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To  where  foraycr  Pallas'  temple  stands; 

Bring  her  burnt-ofF'rings :  take  with  thee  the  robe 

That  thou  csieem'st  the  broadest  and  most  fair 

In  all  thy  house,  and  dearest  to  thy  heart: 

This  spread  upon  the  fair-haired  Pallas'  knees; 

And  vmv  to  sacrifice  within  her  shrine 

Twelve  yearling  hdfera  that  have  ne'er  endured 

The  goad,  if  she  will  but  have  pity  on 

The  city  of  the  Trojans,  and  their  wives 

And  helpless  children ;  if  she  will  but  keep 

Tlic  son  of  Tydeus  from  our  sacred  walls,— 

That  savage  spearman,  potent  to  impjre 

His  foes  with  panic  terror.     So  do  thou 

Seek  booty-bringing  Pallas'  shrine,  while  I 

Go  to  find  Paris  and  to  speak  with  him, 

If  he  will  hearken  to  me.     Would  that  earth 

Might  yawn  there  and  engulf  my  broihcr!  since 

Olympian  Zeus  hath  nurtured  him  to  be 

A  bitter  curse  to  Priam,  great  of  heart. 

And  Priam's  sons,  and  all  the  Trojan  race. 

For  if  I  once  might  sec  him  passing  down 

Into  the  realms  of  gloom,  my  spirit  might 

Forget  the  misery  that  loads  it  now," 

He  spake.     She,  passing  to  her  palace,  called 
Her    serving- women.    Through     the    town     tin 

passed. 
Calling  the  honored  dames  together;  while 
Their  mistress  sought  her  fragrant  chamber,  whe 
Lay  stored  her  wealth  of  mantles,  woven  o'er 
With  many  a  rare  design  by  women's  hands,— 
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Wn  of  Sidon,  brought  by  the  Jivine 
iri)  iram  thores  of  Sidon  when  he  sailed 
be  ipKwus  rnain,  what  time  he  bore  away 
k  nobly-bilvered   Helen.     From  among 
heouniles  Hecuba  chose  one,  to  bring 
nlD  Atbma.     Twu  among  them  all 
unt^  most  rkhly-dcckcd,  and  largest  too, 
ring,  mth  lustre  like  n  star's,  beneath 
be  others.     Forth  she  set  in  hajie;  behind 
^t  iiunored  dames  came  streaming  in  a  throng. 
ViTini  now  ihcy  came  where  rose  Athena's  shrine 
'^ii&ti  the  citadel,  the  temple-doors 
^tre  opened  by  Theiino,  fair  of  cheek, 
li<i{hter  of  Cisicus,  wedded  to  the  knight 
iDttnor,  and  by  Ilium's  sons  ordained 
'tltM's  priestess.    All,  with  wailinits  loud, 
'iM  their  hands  10  Pallas;  she  meanwhile, 
"t-dittked  Th«2no,  laid  tlie  ganncnt  on 
Ik  biect  of  Pallas  of  the  golden  hair, 
^  lupplicated  thus  sreat  Zeus'  child: 
"Oarv'reign  one,  Athena,  shielder  thou 
^c'ties,  'mnng  immortaU  called  divine, 
Jtat  thou  the  lance  of  Diomed,  and  grant 
fon  Ik  before  the  Scsean  gate  may  fall 
"iJlonii  —  that  we  may  straight^vay  sacrifice 
iirtlve  yearling  heifers,  yet  untamed,  within 
Pyihrine,  if  thou  wilt  but  compassionate 
VK  Trojans'  town,  their  tender  babes  and  wives." 
'  She  praifcd;  but  Pallas  eranted  not  her  prayer. 
niiH  did  the  Trojan  dames  entreat  the  child 
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Of  mighiy  Zeus;  but  Hector  had  Tcpaired 

To  Aiexsmder's  splendid  palace,  framed 

By  his  own  hands,  and  those  of  men  esteemed 

Most  skillful  of  all  builders  to  be  found 

In  rich-soiled  ilium.     'I'hcy  had  reared  for  him 

A  ilccping-chambcr,  court,  and  dining-hail. 

Within  the  citadel,  near  Priam's  home 

And  Hector's  own.     Here  Hector,  loved  oi  Zetit, 

Entered,  his  lance,  eleven  cubits  long, 

Wirhin  his  hand;  the  jav 'tin's  braien  point. 

By  ring  of  gold  encircled,  cast  a  gleam 

Before  him.     He  found  Paris  there  within 

His  chamber,  tolling  o'er  his  beauteous  arms. 

Breastplate  and  buckler ;  fitting  to  hit  )uuid 

His  crooked  bow ;  whilst  Helen,  Argive  queen. 

Sat  'raorg  her  serving- worn  en,  ordering 

Their   far-famed  handiwork.     Then  Hector  gazed 

On  him,  and  thus  reproached  him  with  stem  speech: 

"  O  man  pcr\xr4el  ill-dioscn  is  the  time 
For  harboring  resentment  in  thy  heart! 
Our  soldiers  perish,  battling  round  the  walls 
And  lofty  bulwarks.     It  is  all  through  thee 
That  strife  and  conflict  arc  enkindled  round 
This  city.     Thou  wouldst  chide  another  man 
To  see  him  thus  neglect  the  hateful  fray. 
Up,  let  our  town  blaze  speedily  with  fire." 

Then  Alexander  of  the  heav'nly  face 
Answered:     "Since,  Hector,  thou  reproadtcst 
According  to  my  merits  —  not  be>'ond, — 
Therefore  I'll  tell  thee;  take  thou  heed  and  hear. 
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r»is  not  so  much  res««ni«»i  that  I  felt 

Giinn  ilium's  sons,  nor  wrath,  that  madr  mc  stay 

inwd  within  my  chamber.     Rather  'twai 

Hal  I  H'oulcl  fain  surrender  to  my  woe. 

i«  niw  my  wife  with  rcinler  words  hath  changed 

Wj-  purpose,  and  hath  roused  mc  to  the  field ; 

^ai  thus  to  mc  u  well  it  lecmcth  best, 

For  Tiooiy  passcih  o'er  from  host  to  host. 

'■"'lit,  tiny,  till  I  don  my  martial  mail, 

^'  pi,  I'll  follow,  and  come  up  with  th«." 

f'  iptke;  but  glaxKing-crrsted  Hector  naught 
^'pi'ti;  theti  Helen  said  in  gentle  tones: 

"  0  thou  who  husband's  brother  art  to  me,— 
^fi  ihanicless  xn<l  accursed,  contriving  ills! 
A^^i  thn  on  the  day  that  I  was  bom 
"""t  fierce  tornado  did  not  carry  me 
J'o » lone  mountain  —  that  1  was  not  dashed 
I't"'"  the  waves  of  the  loud-echoing  main, 
Ainliwcpt  away  beneath  its  billowing  tide 
tre  ihoe    things   had    befaH'n!     Yet    seeing    that 
'     he«v'n 

Tiia  h«h  ordained  these  sorrows,  would  that  I 
H»d  jet  been  mated  with  a  worthier  man, 
pnr  not  insensible  to  others'  taunts 
AnA  indignation.     Paris'  heart  hath  ne'er 
Been  corotant,  nor  will  be  in  future  so: 
Henoe  must  he  reap  the  harvest  he  hath  sown, 
Btit,  brother  of  my  husband,  enter  now, 
Rest  thee  upon  this  seat ;  for  thou  it  is 
Who  most  are  burdened  by  the  woes  that  rite 
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Through  mt,  the  shamelesf,  and  the  n'snton 
Of  Alexander.    Zeus  on  both  hath  brought 
An  evil  fortune,  that  our  names  may  sound 
In  song5  of  men  throughout  the  coming  years." 

Then  mighty  Hector  of  the  glist'ning  crest 
Replied :     "  Nay,  Helen,  though  thou  welcome 
A$k  not  that  I  be  seated ;  'tis  in  \&{a 
To  trj'  penuasion.     F'or  my  heart  e'en  now 
Bids  nic  haste  fonh  to  shield  the  men  of  Troy, 
Who  miss  me  when  1  leave  them.     But  do  thou 
Rouse  Paris, —  let  him  of  his  own  accord 
Uw  speed, —  to  overtake  me  whilst  I  bide 
Yet  in  the  city.     Homeward  am  I  bound. 
Those  of  my  house  to  see,—  my  cherished  wife 
And  infant  son.     I  know  not  if  I  may 
Again  return  to  them,  or  if  the  gods 
Shall  cause  my  downfall  at  the  Achsans'  hands." 

Thus  speaking,  Hector  of  the  shimm'ring  casque 
Departed,  and  «mc  straightway  to  his  own 
Fair  palace.     But  his  white-armed  wife  he  found 
Nowhere  within  her  hall ;  she  stood  upon 
The   wstch-towV   with   her    fair-robed   maid   an^l 

child. 
Mourning  and  weeping.     When  the  chief  found 
His  blameless  spouse  within,  he  turned  and  stood 
Upon  the  threshold, —  of  the  maids  inquired: 
"Come,   tell   the   truth,   my   handmaids:   whit 

pasted 
Andromache,  the  white-armed,  from  her  hall? 
Hath  she  repaired  unto  the  house  of  one 
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Of  rniiw  cwn  satere,  or  my  brothers*  wives, 
Spimdidiy  robed  ?  or  else  to  I'allas'  shrine, 
iV^nt  other  fair-trCKwd  Trojan  matrons  now 
mcLm appease  the  dreaded  goddess'  ire?" 

To  htm  the  busy  stewardess  replied : 
'Htnor,  since  thou  dost  give  me  strict  command 
To  ipoi  the  truth,  it  is  not  to  the  house 
Wmj'of  thy  iister*,  nor  rich-robed 
'^ivnof  thy  brothers,  that  she  hath  repaired, 
^'or  II  it  to  Atheiia'j  temple,  where 
t'lt  other  fair-trcssed  Trojan  matrons  now 
•*«i  to  appease  the  dreaded  goddess'  ire : 
But  ibe  hath  climbed  to  Ilium's  lofty  low'r, 
"Owe  ihc  heard  that  they  of  Troy  were  worn 
^^iib  Ku,  and  passing  strong  th'  Achxans'  hands. 
•^id  at  the  rampart  she  arrives  e'en  now 
'"  ctgrr  haste;  lilce  one  distraught  she  seems; 
T'lt  nurse  that  goeih  with  her  bears  her  child." 
Thus  spake  the  stewardess;  and  Hector  sprang 
BkL  (torn  his  palace  o'er  the  self-same  way, 
On  throu^  the  ivcll-laid  streets.     When,  having 

piiscd 
Kmugfa  spacious  Troy,  the  Scxan  gate  he  gained, 
Itrough  which  he  would  have  come  upon  the  plain, 
nache,  his  consort,  richly  dow'red, 
fhast'nine  on  to  meet  her  lord.     The  child 
Was  she  of  mighty-soulcd  Ection. 
That  prince  who  dwelt  'ncjith  Plaeus'  sylvan  steep 
/n  Hypoplacian  Thcbe,  ruling  o'er 
Cilician  subjects.     He  it  was  whose  child 
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Had  wedded  Hector  of  the  brazen  arms. 
And  as  she  canic  lo  nicci  him.  wich  her  came 
A  handmaid,  bearing  ai  her  brexM  a  babe, — 
A  merrj-hcarted  babe  of  tender  yean. 
The  dearly-cherished  son  of  Hector,  bright 
As  a  fair  star.     Scamandrius  was  the  name 
'lliai  Hector  gave  him,  but  all  men  beside 
Called  him  Asiyanax  — "  ibc  city's  ieing," 
Since    Hector  guarded   Troy  alone.     He  looked 
In  silence  on  the  infant  boy,  and  smiled. 
And  by  hi*  side  Anilromachc  in  tear* 
Stood,  clinging  to  his  hand,  whilst  thus  she  spake :  - 
"O  hapless  one!     Thine  ardor  yet  will  prove 
Thy  ruin,  nor  hast  thou  compassion  on 
Thy  helpless  babe,  nor  me  thy  wife  iU-siarred, 
Who  soon  must  be  bereft  of  thee;  for  soon 
The  Greeks  will  all  assail  thee  In  a  throng 
And  lay  thee  low.     'Twcrc  better  far  for  me. 
Were  I  deprived  of  thcc,  to  sink  beneath 
The  earth;  for  t-onsolation  nevermore 
Can  come  to  inc  when  thou  hast  met  thy  fate, 
But  only  sorrow;  since  no  sire  have  I, 
Nor  honored  motlicr.     For  my  father  fell 
By  great  Achilles'  hand,  what  time  he  laid 
The  lofty-gated  Tlicbi;  waste,  that  fair 
Town  of  Cilicia.     He  Ection  slew, 
Yet    spoiled    him    not  ~- he   shrank    from   such 

thing  — 
But  burned  him,  still  all  richly-mailed,  and  piled 
A  burial-mound  above  him;  oread  nymphs, 
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'-'VughKri  of  tegis-wklding  Zojs,  made  spring 
Elin.tra»  around  it.     Brotlier*  seven  had  I 
*''ithin  our  palace;  all  in  one  day  passed 
*^rtiui^  Hades'  eaw.     Adiille*,  mvift  of  loot, 
*^at  mighty  chichain,  slew  them  all  among 
*  hrir  tni ling-footed  fcfne  and  shining  sheep. 
^Jy  routhcr,  who  'ncaih  wooded  Placus  reigned 
A*  quern,  the  chief  brought  hither  with  his  spoil, 
»~hen  for  eiionnom  ransom  set  her  free; 
But  Goddess  Artemis,  who  show'rs  abroad 
"cr  arrows,  smote  her  in  her  father's  hall. 
But  thou,  O  Hector!  thou  to  me  art  sire 
And  lady  motlKr, —  yea,  and  brother  too ; 
T*is  thou  who  art  my  youthful  mate  beside. 
O.  have  compassion  now,  and  tarry  here 
VJpoo  this  watch-tow'r;  leave  not  fatherless 
TTiine  infant,  widow  not  thy  wife.     But  range 
•M  troops  beside  the  fig-tree,  where  the  town 
AfEonJeth  readiest  access,  and  the  wall 
lieuicst  of  ascent.     For  thither  thrice, 
To  try  th'  assault,  the  bravest  foemcn  came, 
l^  by  the  twain  chiefs  A'jax  and  renowned 
wtnraeut,  and  by  ih'  Atrid*  too 
^"1  the  bold  son  of  Tydcus.     Either  'tis 
Tliit  they  have  been  informed  of  it  by  one 
"til  versed  in  oraclw  divine,  or  else 
Tni  their  own  thoughts  command  and  urge  them 

ID. 

Then  miRhty  Hector  of  the  glist'nlng  helm 
"9tiol,  "  I  too  am  burdened,  dearcit  wife. 
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By  all  these  cares;  yd  should  1  be  abashed 
Before  the  Trojans  and  their  long-robe«i  danirs, 
Should  I,  as  cowards  do.  avoid  ihc  fight 
And  cringe  at  distance.     Neither  doth  my  heart 
Consent  to  do  so ;  I  have  learned  to  be 
A  brave  man  ever  and  to  stand  i'  the  field 
Among  the  vanguard  champions  of  our  host ; 
Thus  do  I  win  great  glory  for  my  sire 
And  for  m>-self.     For  well  of  this  ain  I 
Assured  in  mind  and  heart:  a  day  shall  be, 
%\'hcn  sacred  Ilium  shall  be  overthroii-n. 
When  Priam  too  must  die.  the  ashen-speared, 
And  Priam's  people.     Yet  'tis  not  »o  much 
The  thought  of  what  in  future  days  must  prow 
The  woes  of  Ilium's  race,  that  burd'neth  now 
My  soul —  not  e'en  the  fate  of  Hecuba, 
Of  sov'reign  Priam,  or  my  brethren  nil. 
Who,  many  iu  they  are  and  strong,  must  ^nk 
Down  in  the  dust,  laid  low  by  foemen's  hands, 
As  'tis  the  thought  of  thee,  and  of  the  hour 
When  one  of  the  Achscans,  mailed  in  brass. 
Shall  rob  thee  of  ihy  day  of  liberty 
And  bear  tliec  hence  in  tears;  in  Argos  thou 
Shalt  ply  the  loom,  another  ord'ring  thee. 
And  fcich  the  water  from  MesscJs'  fount 
Or  Hypcreia,  all  against  thy  will, 
Yet  overborne  by  cruel  stress  of  need. 
And  men  shall  say,  that  see  thee  in  thy  tean: 
'  Behold  the  wife  of  Hector,  once  the  chief 
In  battle  'mong  the  Trojans'  Icni^tly  host 


Ilium  was  beleaguered.'     Such  shall  be 
keitnords,  and  grief  sliall  fill  anew  thy  heart, 
trefi  of  one  who  might  have  kept  from  thee 
py  iiy  of  thraldom.     Yet  may  earth,  deep-piled, 
tantlt  my  body  ere  I  hear  thy  cry, 
^  know  that  men  arc  dtig,g,in%  thee  from  me!  " 
As  thm  he  spake,  famed  Hector  stretchci*.  his 

hands 
onh  to  the  infant;  but  in  fear  ttie  child 
nruik  to  the  bosom  of  the  graceful  nurse 
■rjing  aloud,  bewildered  at  rhe  sight 
"  iut  dear  sire,  and  frightened  at  his  casque 
'^  bronze,  and  at  the  horsehair  plume  he  saw 
f^ribly  nodding  from  the  helmet'*  crest, 
licn  Uughed  aloud  his  loving  sire,  and  laughed 
"  Queenly  mother;  straight^vay  from  his  head 
■Wed  Hector  snatched  the  helm,  and  set  it  down 
H'^n  the  ground,  all  glisi'ning;  and  he  kissed 
M  cherished  son,  and  tossed  htm  in  his  arms, 
pvoling  Zeus  and  the  celestial  host: 
I     O  Zeus  and  all  ye  host  immortal,  grant 
►  ''»(  this  my  son,  as  I  have  been,  may  be 
■^ntpicuous  'mong  the  Trojans;  not  less  strong 
I"  nii^t,  and  ruling  Troy  with  lordly  sway. 
™d  let  men  say  of  him  when  from  the  strife 
nDoifn-ard  he  turns:    'A  braver  man  is  he 
S}'  fir  than  was  his  father.'     I^t  him  come 
Praring  the  gory  trophies  of  a  foe; 
fhus  shall  his  mother's  heart  rejoice." 

He  spake. 
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And  laid  the  infant  in  his  loved  wife's  armt: 
S)ic  clasped  it  lo  her  fragrant  breast,  and  smiled- 
Smiling  itirough  tears.    Her  husband  saw  wii 

grief, 
And  said,  OS  he  caressed  lier  with  his  hand : 

"  Ah,  dear  one,  let  ttiy  spirit  sorrow  not 
O'ermuch  for  mc;  no  man  shall  hurl  me  down 
To  Hades  ere  my  tenn  of  life  is  past. 
Yet  none  is  there  of  moruls  who  hath  'scaped 
His  day  of  doom  —  the  coward  or  the  brave,— 
Who  once  is  born  to  life.     Now  hie  thee  home; 
With  thine  own  toil  be  busied  —  with  the  le 
And  distaff;  bid  thy  handmaids  too  attend 
To  their  own  labors.     War  shall  be  the  task 
Of  all  (he  Trojans  —  mine  especially." 

Thus  spake  renowned  Hector,  and  once  ntore 
Took  up  his  plumed  helm.     His  wel!-loved  wife 
Passed  to  her  home,  yet  turning  often  round 
Shedding  great  tears;  and  reaching  soon  the  htr 
Mansion  of  man-slaying  Hector,  found  within 
Her  many  handmaids,  and  in  all  their  hearts 
Waked  sorrow.     Thus  tliey  mourned  in   Hector's  | 

hall 
Their  lord,  though  living  still:  for  ne^'ermore 
Would  he  return  —  so  said  they. —  from  tlie  fiKhti] 
'Scaping  th'  Acha^ans'  rage  and  mighty  hands. 

Nor  lingered  Paris  in  his  loft>'  house, 
But  donning  his  fair  armor,  richly  dight 
With  work  of  bronze,  he  hastened  through  the  town, 
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("vitid  of  his  fleetness.    As  uhm  some  stalled  stcrd, 
^ydl  feii  with  barlry  at  his  crib,  and  trained 
*  o  biilie  uiihin  some  tranquil  stream,  bath  burst 
""i*  bat'ning.  and  frisks  gladly  o'er  the  lea, 
^^   pride  of  comeliness,  and  bearing  high 
**'&  hnd;  whilst  all  around  bis  shoulders  stieams 
*^u  touinn  mane,  and  on  his  swift  limbs  speed 
*^o  gain  the  haunts  and  pastures  of  his  kind ; 
^'ct>  thus  did  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  spring 
'  niro  Peigamus*  high  crest,  his  mail  agleam 
"itb  splendor  like  the  sun's,  and  lauahcd  in  glee 
As  on  Kii  swift  feet  bore  him.     Soon  he  came 
^'pon  his  brother,  Hector  the  divine, 
'  uming  to  leave  the  spot  where  he  had  late 
_        Held  converse  with  his  wife.     To  Hector  first 
I        Sdd  Alexander  of  the  godlike  mien : 
^K     *  Dear  brother.  I  have  surely  kept  thee  long, 
[^^r   when  thmi  wouldst  fain  press  on,  awaiting  me, 
rr       '^Of  eame  in  season  as  thou  badest  me  come." 
bA  Thoi  returned  Hector  of  the  EHlt'rinE  ttest: 

I        "OoiqrsiranBe  brotherl  none  with  justice  may 
^  deeds  of  arms  disparage,  since  thou  arl 
A  nltiDt  man  in  sooth.     Yet  prone  art  thou 
''ihwi  the  fray,  nor  battiest  of  free  will. 
T^  heart  within  my  bosom  sorrows  when 
I  koi  reproaches  cast  on  thee  from  lips 
Of  Trojans,  since  a  heavy  burden  weighs 
Tlon  down  because  of  ihec     But  let  us  go,— 
MBtiour  diff'rcnce  shall  be  reconciled. 
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If  Zeus  e'er  grants  that  we  may  consecrate 
Unto  th'  immortal  host  enthroned  on  high 
Freedom's  own  wassail-bowl  within  our  halls, 
When  the  greaved  Greeks  arc  driv'n  from  out 
land." 


BOOK  VII 

SINGLE  COMBAT  OF  AJAX 
AND  HECTOR 

»  HmIot  and  fans  begin  to  deal  (laughter  among     ,^ 

Grttht,  Athena  and  Apollo  descend  at  ilie  same 
Ve  to  the  ftcid,  and  agree  to  cauie  a  temporary  ccs* 
f>o°  of  ttte  struggle  by  inducing  Hector  to  challenKc 
Gntk-champion  to  tingle  coml>at.    Hector,  at  Hele- 
*'  Hiaeilion,  givea  cbsUfnge  accordbigly,  the  spoils 
'  ^tong  to  ihe   victor,  but   the   body  of   the    slain 
""■P'on  to  be  rtturned  to  his  kindred.    The  Greeks 
"nk  ffoin  ihc  encounter;   Mcnclaiis  at  last   volun- 
I  arms  btmielf,  but  is  restrained  by  his  brother 
non.    Reproved  by  Ne*tc>r,  Agamemnon.  Ido- 
«u».  the  warriors  Ajax,    and  Odysseus  offer  thera- 
*«;  lk«  lot  fall*  on  Telamonian  Ajax.    The  heroes     H 
•■  thdnsdreS  and  defy  each  other;  they  encounter.       ^ 
'  *flef  a   fierce  struggle  Ajax  disables  Hector  by    - 
''JJif  at  him  a  huge  sione.    Hector  is  rescued  l^r  ,, 
KiHo.  and    night    having    fallen,  the   chiefs,    at    the    i^ 
Wdi"  advice,  abandon  the  contest,  exchanging  gifts 
'  1  iword  and  girdle.    Agamemnon  gives  in  his  tent 
jnnquet  to  Ajax  and  the  other  princes  of  his  host:  at 
^b  XeMor  adriscs  that  the  warfare  be  discontinued 
Ktht  dead  can  be  burned  and  buried  and  a  wall  built 
V  dtfend  (he  fleet.    At  a  council  of  the  Trojans,  An- 
"or  urges  Paris  to  restore  Helen  to  the  Greeks:  this 
.^rii  refuses  to  do,  but  announces  that  he  is  willing 
o  restore  her  wealth.    Id;rus  is  dispatched  to  the  Greek 
U>  report  this  otTcr  of  Paris  and  to  ask  lor  a 
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truce  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  offer  is  c 
by  Diomed  and  rejected  by  Agamemnon,  with 
proval  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  truce  is  granted 
sides  proceed  to  the  task  of  burial;  the  Greek 
a  common  mound  for  their  own  dead,  and 
strong  rampart  protected  by  a  moat  and  palisi 
front  of  their  camp  and  fleet.  Poseidon  remot 
with  Zeus  for  permitting  this  gigantic  work  of  i 
to  be  successfully  completed,  but  is  assured  1 
of  its  speedy  destruction.  Both  armies  now  tali 
evening  meal  and  retire  to  rest. 
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T^HUS  Iwvifjg  said,  famed  Hector  fiom  tlic  gate 
^   Set  forih  wiih  speed, —  his  brother  Pans  too 
Jtat  a-ith  him ;  both  their  bosoms  were  aflame 
fith  irdor  for  the  combat  and  the  fray. 
I  whtti  the  god  vouclisafes  a  favoring  gale 
*jwaint  mariners,  who  labor-ipent, 
^  o'er  the  main  u-ith  polished  oars  and  feel 
innr  limbs  give  wty  from  weariness;  to  the  sight 
M  the  chiefa  cheered  the  yearning  eyes  of  Troy. 
^y  Paris'  hand  Mcnesthcus  met  his  fate, 
rio dwell  in  Ante  —  Areithoiis'  son: 
P  f)iher  was  that  monarch  skilled  to  wield 
fl*  mace  in  fighe ;  his  mother  tender-eyed 
lilimtrfusa.     Meanwhile  the  Icccn  lance 
"  Hector  smote  Eioneus  beneath 
^  brazen  helmet  In  the  neck,  and  made 
'u  limbs  to  sink.     Hippolodius's  son. 
"I^wii,  the  captain  o^•er  Lyda's  band. 
J  the  fierce  onslaught  smote  Iphinoiis  down, 
pt  ton  of  Dexiaa,  as  he  leaped  to  inotmt 
Ifhind  his  swift-paced  coursers,     Glaucus'  spear 
inru^xed  the  Trojan's  shoulder;  and  he  crashed 
Jo«n  from  his  car,  and  might  forsook  his  frame. 
^Vhen  divine  Pallas  of  the  beaming  eye 
'ereeived  them  slauKhiering  the  Argives  fast 
0  that  fierce  stress  of  strife,  at  once  she  sprang 
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Adown  th'  Olympian  steep  toward  sacred  Troy. 
But  Pliccbus  saw  from  Pergamus,  and  came 
Speeding  to  check  her,  wishing  Ilium's  men 
To  gain  the  battle.     By  the  hecch-trcc  there 
The  tivo  encountered ;  and  the  kingly  son 
Of  Zeus,  great  Ph<rbus,  was  the  first  to  tpcak: 

"  Why,  child  of  Zeus  the  mighty,  hast  once  mw 
Come  from  Olympus,  spurred  by  fierce  desire? 
Is  it  to  change  the  fortune  of  the  fight 
And  give  the  Danaiin  host  to  gain  the  day? 
Since  no  compassion  stirs  thee  for  the  braves 
Of  Troy  that  die.     If  thou  wilt  hark  to  me—  , 
Better  'twill  prove  —  for  this  day  let  us  end 
The  strife  and  struggle;  later  may  the  war 
Go  on  till  Ilium  meets  its  overthrow, 
Seeing  ye  deathless  goddesses  liave  thus 
Chosen  to  make  this  city  desolate." 

The  bright-eyed  queen,  Athena,  made  reply: 
"So  let  it  be.  Far- Worker!  the  same  thought 
Wais  in  my  mind  too  whe:i  I  left  our  peak 
To  come  amid  the  host  of  Greece  and  Troy. 
How  wilt  thou  that  we  Stay  the  \varriors'  strife? 

Then  answered  lordly  Phccbus,  child  of  Zeus:- 
"  Let  us  awaken  Hector's  furious  ire — 
Hector's  who  tames  the  chargers  —  bidding  him 
Call  o«it  some  Greek  to  single-handed  fight 
Waged  without  pity ;  that  the  wcU-greavcd  host. 
Indignant,  urge  some  champion  of  their  band 
To  stand  alone  against  the  godlike  chief." 

He  spake;  and  bright-eyed  Pallas  was  not  loth 
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>  heed  him.     Hclenus  nrnnivhilc,  the  son 
f  Priun  dearlT-lovcd,  divined  tlie  plan 
f  the  celestials  chosen ;  and  he  came 
HiCTC  itood  great  Hector,  and  heipake  him  thus: 
"  Hector,  thou  son  of  Priam,  peer  to  Zeus, 
I  counsel,  wilt  tlioii  not  give  car  to  me, — 
o  me  who  am  thy  brother?    Bid  the  rest 
i  Ilium's  sons  sit  down,  and  all  the  Greeks, 
1  ehallense  thou  the  bravest  of  that  host, 
boe'er  he  be,  to  fiRht  thee  hand  to  hand 
ulUm  combat;  'tis  not  yet  thine  hour 
I  fall  and  meet  thy  doom ;  this  oracle 
it^l  I  from  lips  of  gods  that  never  die." 
Konid  be.     Glad  vm  Hrctor's  heart  to  hear 
y  wotds.    Advancing  'tw-ixt  the  hosts,  with  shaft 
mtd  by  its  middle,  he  pressed  back  the  lines 
[Trojans;  all  resumed  their  seals;  and  so 
)  AgaiDCinnon  bid  his  gre^ived  train 
Mited  too.    Athena  took  her  place, 
li  Phoebus  silver-bowed,  in  vultures'  guise, 
llie  tall  beech  of  a?gis-bearing  Zeus, 
hoed  to  behold  the  dense-ranged  warrior-files 
ptling  with  casques  and  bucklers  and  with  spears. 
I  when  the  west-wind,  newly-wakened,  sends 
kripple  o'er  the  main,  that  'neath  its  breath 
Ums;  such  look  the  ranVs  of  Ilruni  wore, 
pi  those  of  Argoji,  seated  on  the  plain. 
Tim  thus  said  Hector,  standing  'twixt  the  hosts: 
£'  Hear   me,   >-e   Trojan    men   and   well-greaved 
Greeks, 
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That  I  may  voice  tlic  promptings  of  the  heart 
Within  my  bosom.  Chronus'  high-ihroncd  son 
Hnth  not  fulfilled  the  plighted  oaths  we  svrait: 
But  bent  upon  our  ruin,  still  decrees 
Woes  to  both  armies,  till  your  fortune  be 
To  take  the  low'rs  of  Troy,  or  else  to  fall 
Here  by  the  ships  in  which  ye  sailed  the  deep. 
Numbered  amongst  jour  hwt  are  all  the  braves 
Of  Panachara.  Let  that  warrior  now. 
Whose  spirit  urgcth  him  to  strive  with  me. 
Come  hither  from  the  ranks,  and  champion  stand 
'Gainst  hcav'n-born  Hector.  Thus  I  now  propo 
And  Zeus  shall  bear  us  witness:  if  it  be 
That  his  long-pointed  lance  shall  lay  me  low, 
Then  let  him  strip  me  of  my  mail  and  bear 
liis  trophies  to  the  hollow  barks,  but  yield 
My  body  to  my  home,  tliat  Trojans  thus. 
And  Trojans'  wives,  may  honor  the  slain  chief 
With  funeral  flame.  Hut  if  I  vanquish  him. 
And  Phoebus  yields  mc  such  a  boast,  then  I 
Will  spoil  the  dead,  and  bear  to  sacred  Troy 
The  mail  to  hanR  upon  Apollo's  shrine 
AVho  works  afar;  but  give  the  corse  to  be 
Uorne  to  the  well-decked  galleys,  that  your  host 
Of  locks  unshorn  may  give  him  burial  meet. 
And  build  him  by  wide  Hellespont  a  tomb; 
And  thus  shall  say  some  man  in  after  years, 
Roving  in  many-seated  gallej'  o'er 
The  winc-hucd  main:  '  Behold  the  tomb  of  one 
Slain  in  old  da}'S,  t)ic  champion  of  his  host; 
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-     ,^*  fell  he  by  renowned  Hector'j  liand.' 

'ivi  shall   men  s*y  —  my    fame  shall   deathlem 

bt." 
TTius  spake  he.     SUent  were  the}'  all  and  dumb, 
'**m«l  lo  refuse,  yet  dreading  lo  comply. 
"^^^    list  stood  Menelau»  forth  tu  speak, 
^—Hiding  his  foUowcTS,  though  distressed  at  heart: 
*^'pM>r  boasters  I  maids  of  Greece,  Greek  men  no 
morel 
^Hame  and  reproaches,  direst  of  the  dire, 
^r»s«ll  now  be  ours  if  no  Achfcan  stands 
^orih  to  meet  Hrctor.     O,  that  all  of  you 
^VTjo  sit  so  spiritless,  so  inglorious  here 
^^ere  lumrd  to  earth  and  water!     I  will  aim 
To  fight  this  foe ;  the  fortune  of  the  strife 
■lests  in  the  deities'  undying  hands." 

Thus  >p^e  the  chief,  and  donned  his  glorious 
arms. 
And  now,  O  king!  thy  life  liath  met  its  end 
At  Hector's  hands,  since  stronger  far  was  he; 
Hid  not  the  chiefs  of  Argos  sprung  to  ttlzt 
And  hold  tltee;  e'en  the  widciy-mUng  son 
^  Atme,  Agamemnon,  spake  to  thee, 
^^■Uifig  thy  name  and  clasping  thy  right  hand:  — 

"  Hia»'twiurtured  Menelaiis,  thou  art  mad ; 
^'  hlly  such  as  this  thou  hast  no  neeil. 
Control  thv-self,  though  heavy  be  thy  heart; 
^t  vmturc  not  to  match  thy  strength  in  strife 
■^EMU  a  mightier  warrior  —  Priam'*  son, 
^^  of  the  other  Argivcs.     One  who  far 
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Swrpasics  thee  in  strength,  Achilles,  shrinks 
From  meeting  Hector  on  th'  ennobling  field. 
Go  then  and  sit  among  thj'  comrade  bund; 
The  Greeks  shall  bid  another  champion  rbe 
To  fight  this  foeman.     Fearless  as  he  is, 
Thirtiing  for  tiuiiult,  yet  he  soon  will  be 
Fain  to  relax  his  limbs  to  rest,  if  once 
He  '»cape  the  onslaught  and  the  desp'rate  fray." 

Thus  said  the  hero;  and  his  timely  uords 
Convinced  his  brother's  mind  and  won  him  o'er. 
His  mcn-at-amis  full  gladly  stripped  the  mail 
From  off  their  captain's  shoulders.     Nestor  then 
Rose  to  address  the  Argive  host,  sind  S|>ake: 

"  Woe  mel  now  eometh  on  th'  Achx-an  land 
A  fearful  sorrow.     Loudly  would  he  gnian  — _ 
The  aged  Pclcus,  sroiier  of  the  steeds, 
Prei-minent  among  the  Myrmidons 
In  speech  and  counsel,  who  one  day,  within 
His  palace,  asked  exultantly  of  me 
Tlie  lineage  and  the  race  of  all  the  Greeks. 
If  he  should  hear  how  all  now  cringe  in  dread 
Before  this  Hector,  he  would  lift  his  hands 
And  earnestly  entreat  the  gods  to  part 
His  spirit  from  his  frume,  that  it  descend 
To  haunts  of  Hades!     Would  to  Father  Zeus, 
Athena,  and  Apollo,  I  were  *till 
In  flow'r  of  youth,  as  on  that  day  when  strove 
By  Celadon's  swift  tide  the  gathered  bands 
Of  Pylians  and  Arcadians,  strong  with  spears, 
Round  Phza's  walls,  beside  lardan's  wave. 
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^nief  among  these  AiA  Ereuthalion  stand, 
■^  Sodlike  prince ;  his  shoulders  were  cnctsed 
In   iiu3  of  Areilhoijs  the  king' — 
*^f  Arciiboiis  the  divine,  by  men 
■^nA  iiir-zoned  women  called  '  M ace -b rand iaher,* 
^incehe  uicd  not  to  battle  with  the  bow, 
^^r  ibe  long  spear,  but  with  lii»  iron  mace 
^Oattered  the  columns.     Him  Lycurgus  slew 
"v  Kuile,  not  miglit,  upon  a  narrwv  path 
*Vlitre  naught  his  mace  of  metal  might  avail 
■^Kiinst  his  downfall;  for  Lycurgus  gained 
*^ij^t  the  a<lvania£e, —  drave  his  jav'liii  through 
The  hero's  waist,  and  dashed  him  backward  down 
*-Jpon  the  ground,  and  spoiled  him  of  the  mail 
*  hai  brazen  Ares  gave  him;  and  thenceforth 
In  toil  of  battle  bore  himself  these  aims. 
But  when  Lycurgus  in  his  hati  declined 
To  hcoiy  age,  he  gave  them  to  be  borne 
By  Ereuthalion,  his  beloved  squire, 
■^ku  In  his  mail  would  challenge  all  our  chicfo 
'  o  fight,  and  all,  a-tremble,  shrank  with  fear, 
And  no  one  dared.    But  my  adventurous  soul 
And  bardy  valor  urged  mc  to  the  fray, 
iTiwjh  I  was  youngest  of  them  all  in  years. 
^  fsught  I  him ;  and  Pallas  granted  me 
^w  bout  of  viaory ;  and  1  felled  this  man, 
^*IIeit  of  all  and  strongest;  his  huge  frame 
'Pmd  o'er  the  ground.     Ah,  would  that  youth  were 

mine 
™  ifaen,  and  force  unshaken  —  then  full  soon 
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Should  spftrkling-crcslcd  Hector  find  a  foe! 
But  as  for  you  —  not  even  those  o(  you 
AVho  are  tbc  best  of  all  th"  Acha-ans  bum 
With  2«al  to  cope  \\\i\\  Heaor  in  the  fi^ht." 

Thus  spake  the  old  man,  chiding  ihem.    The*L 
sprang 
Nine  warriors  to  their  feet.    The  first  to  rise 
Was  Agamemnon,  lord  of  men ;  ncoct  came 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  valiant  Diomed; 
The  two  called  Ajax.  clothed  in  furious  mi^t; 
And  after  them   Idoineneus,   with   whom 
Stood  forth  his  man-at-arms,  Merioncs, 
Peer  of  the  war-god  in  the  murd'rous  fray. 
Eurypylus,    Evarnion's    glorious    son, 
Came  next;  then  Thoas  Andrxmonides, 
And  last  divine  Odysseus.     All  desired 
To  grapple  with  great  Hector.    Then  the  Icni^t, 
Gerenian  Nestor,  spake  to  them  once  more:  — 

"  Shake  thoroughly  the  lots  no^v  to  decide 
Who  shall  be  chosen ;  he  shall  service  do 
The  well-greavcd  Greeks,  "and  likewise  gratif)- 
His  own  heart's  pride,  if  fated  to  escape 
The  dread  encounter  and  tlie  desp'rate  strife," 

Such  were  his  words;  then  each  man  marked  hit 

lot; 

Into  Atrides'  hebnet  alt  were  thrown. 

Meanwhile   tbc    people   stretched     forth   suppliant 

hands 
Unto  the  gods;  and  in  these  words,  with  eyes 
Raised  to  the  spacious  firmament,  tbey  prayed: 


'  Father  Zeus,  may  Ajax  be  the  choice, 
^  Tydeitt'  Joo,  or  eUe  the  king  himself 
fho  nileih  o'er  Myccn*  rich  in  gold." 
Thia  prayed  they;  Nestor,  the  Geicnian  knight, 
took  then  the  helmet ;  foith  from  out  it  leaped 
Vver)-  lot  the>'  yearned  for  —  Ajax'  own. 
5ini  throuj^  the  army  everyivhere,  from  left 
I  r!i:ht  a  herald  bore  it,  and  revealed 
^tign  to  all  the  chiefs  of  Greece;  and  all 
W  bnv  it  not,  disowned  it.     When  he  now 
■ii  trarerted  the  entire  throtiu,  and  last 
wc  to  famed  Ajzk,  who  had  markeJ  the  lot  ■ 
M  <sa  it  in  the  helm,  the  diief  put  fonh 
jfc^B^fer  it  —  the  herald,  Handing  nigh, 
PmRM  in  it.     Ajax  saw  his  mark 
^J  blew  it,  and  delisted,  let  it  fall 
WVtt  at  his  feet  upon  the  ground,  and  cried: 
'  "The  lot  is  mine  then,  friends  I  and  mine  own 

htirt 
I  full  of  joy:  for  mine  shall  viaory  be. 

El,  o'er  Hector  the  divine.     Now,  while 
my  panoply  of  war,  do  ye 
the  monarch,  Chronus'  son,  in  prayer, 
pdmce,  that  the  Trojan*  hear  it  not, 
fr  with  full  voice,  since  after  all  we  dread 
n  fonnan.     No  man's  might  shall  make  me  fear, 
'ret  hit  skill:  not  so  untrained,  I  truat. 
ne  I  from  Salamis,  my  native  land." 

were  his  words.     Meanwhile  the  host  im- 
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Great  Zeus,  the  lordly  child  of  Chronus:  diu> 
ITiey  prayed  with  eyes  upturned  to  the  wide  jky:- 

"  O  Father  Zeus,  thou  chief  in  majesty 
And  pwv'r,  who  rul'st  from  Idat  give  the  meed 
Of  victorj  now  to  Ajax,  that  he  gain 
Splendid  renown;  or  else,  if  thou  dott  love 
Hector  as  well,  if  thou  doit  care  for  him, 
Give  to  both  chieftains  equal  might  and  fame." 

They  prayed ;  and  Ajax  clad  himself  the  while 
In  gleaming  bronze.     When  all  the  mail  at  latt 
Was  clas)>ed  about  his  form,  he  darted  forth 
As  gQCth  hugc-limbcd  Ares  when  he  speeds 
'Monjj  men  wliom  Chrorius'  son  impels  to  meet 
In  the  hean-wasting  fury  of  the  fray; 
So  sprang  forth  Ajax,  bulwark  of  the  Greeks; 
Smiling,  yet  fierce  of  mien,  the  giant  came; 
On  with  great  strides  advanced  he,  as  he  waved 
His  spear  long-shadowed;  and  the  Greeks  felt  joy 
A*  they  beheld ;  but  as  for  Ilium's  host. 
Dread  trembling  shook  the  knees  of  every  man ; 
And  e'en  the  heart  in  Hector's  breast  beat  fast; 
Yet  might  he  not  now  turn  to  flee,  nor  shrink 
Back  'mong  the  ranks,  since  he  had  giv'n  the  Greek 
Challenge  to  combat  with  him.     Ajax  now 
Drew  nigh,  with  buckler  like  a  tow'r  and  forged 
Of  bronxe,  with  layers  of  oxhide,  seven-fold  strong. 
Which  patient  Tycliius  wrought  for  him  —  by  hr  | 
Most  skillful  of  all  leather- workers  he, 
Dwelling  in  Hyla:  he  it  was  whose  hand 
Had  formed  this  shining  shield  with  layers  seven 
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Mt('  hiiles,  and  as  rhe  eighth  la)'er  had  bound 
E  biau  o'er  all.     So  bearing  this  to  guard 
boKvn,  Tciamonius  took  his  stand 
«  bffare  Hector,  and  with  menace  spake:  — 
Hdtor,  thou  now  shalt  conic  to  know  full  well, 
ocihiu,  man  to  man,  what  champions  be 
1  'nione  (he  Argivcs,  after  Pelcus'  mm, 
t  liDohcarted,  brealier  of  the  ranks 
uiDtd  men.     But  now  Achilles  lies 
idehit  bcalted  barks  —  the  barks  that  bore 
n  o'er  the  waters  —  nouritihinu  his  rage 
limt  Atridcs,  shepherd  of  our  host. 
'■  others  have  we  left  to  cope  with  thee, — 
^  tWre  be  many.    Join  we  then  the  fight," 
't'plial  great  Hector  of  the  sparkling  crest:  — 
iMfiine  not,  O  heav'n-born  Ajax,  sprung 
»ii  Tclanton,  thou  marshal  of  the  lio«t, 
u  ihou  thalt  prove  me  liVe  a  feeble  child 
woman  ignorant  of  war.     For  I 
jjdiooied  in  strife  and  slaughter;  well  !  know 
Ht  of  turning  to  the  right  or  left 
rSiAlcr  o(  dried  oxhide,  thus  to  stand 
ffltw  in  fight ;  well  know  I  how  to  spring, 
I  join  the  tumult,  on  my  battle-car 
bind  ray  swift-paced  steeds,  or  celebrate 
k  furious  Arcs'  war-dance  hand  to  hand. 
\  'tis  nut  my  desire  to  strike  a  chief 

as  thou  by  stratagem  or  guile  — 
fiE^t  I'll  smite  thee,  if  I  may." 
Je  spake,  and  waving  his  long-shadowed  spear, 
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He  hurltd  it  full  upon  thst  mighty  shield 

Of  Ajax,  wrought  of  seven  layers  of  hide. 

It  smote  the  outer  brass  —  the  eighth  Uyet  bound 

Above  the  rest  —  and  its  unweaiyirg  edge 

Cleft   thiough  six   folds,   bui   in   the  seventh  vnt 

stayed. 
Then  heav'n-born  Ajax  hurled  his  shaft  and  smote 
Fairly  the  round  shield  of  Priamides; 
Through  the  bright  targe  the  pond'rous  j'v'lin  sped. 
And  forced  athwart  the  cunning-wrought  cuirass 
It  clove  the  tunic  by  the  flank;  the  chief 
Bent  down,  avoiding  thus  a  fearful  end. 
Drawing  their  long  spears  forth,  again  both  knights 
Rushed  to  the  shock,  like  Uons  fed  on  Resb 
Or  wild  hoars  ineKhaustible  in  strength. 
Priamides  with  spear  essayed  once  more 
Hiij  foemun'x  buckler  in  the  midst.     His  diaft 
Could  not  break  through  —  the  weapon's  point  wti 

Itirned. 
Forth  Ajax  leaped,  and  dashed  his  jav'lin  'gainst 
The  shield  of  Hector;  and  its  point  p»sed  throu^ 
Struck  with  a  fearful  shock  the  furious  chief, 
And  gashed  his  neck,  and  made  the  dark  blood  wdL 
^*et  would  not  gtancing-crcstcd  Hector  yield 
The  light,  but  drawing  back,  with  his  great  hand 
Caught  up  a  rock  that  lay  upon  the  plain. 
Blnck,  jagged,  pond'rous;  lifting  it,  he  smote 
Ajax'  dread  buckler  of  seven  folds  of  hide 
Full  on  the  boss;  aloud  the  metal  rang. 
Next  Ajax,  lifting  a  far  heavier  stone. 
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D>B  it  ibout,  and  lending  to  the  blow 
upaiiuinia  strength,  he  liurltrd  its  mass, 
{t  IS  a  milktonc's,  at  his  enemy's  shield; 
'Ulhatteied;  and  with  sinking  limbs,  the  chief 
'  on  Iiis  back  upon  the  ground,  yet  clung 
t  lo  hit  shield.     Apollo  quiclcly  helped 
!  prince  to  rise  once  more.     And  now  the  two 
J  luitied  to  close  attack,  and  sought  to  deal 
lUndf  u-iih  the  &word,  had  not  the  heralds,  sent 
MKngers  alike  from  Zeus  and  men, 

i^Mrpoied — -one  coming  from  the  Side 
Ti^,    and    one    from    Aigos'    bronze-mailed 
band^— 

i%biiu  and  Idseus,  sages  both. 

nodng  'tH'ixt  the  chiefs,  they  held  their  wands 

tedieJ  forth;  and  thus  discreet  Idxus  spake: 
Doist,  my  tuo  dear  sons,  from  uar  and  strife; 

cd-gath'iing  Zeus  lovet  both  of  you  full  well ; 

i  are  strong  spearmen  —  this  is  known  to  all. 

•  fills  the  niglit  —  to  obey  the  night  is  best," 
nitn  Telainonian  Ajax  made  reply: 
iKnniand  my  foe,  Idacus,  to  be  first 

Itptak  such  words;  'twas  he  who  challenged  all 

•  chiefs  to  fight  H-ith  him.     l*t  him  begin ; 
(e  submits,  so  readily  \v\\\  I." 

iVn  said  great  Hector  of  the  glancing  helm: 
)  Ajax,  since  the  god  hath  pv'n  to  ihec 
but  and  strength  and  wisdom,  since  thou  art 

•  mighriest  lance  of  Greece,  so  let  us  now 
■  from  our  strife  and  combat  for  the  space 
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Of  this  same  day;  and  at  some  later  hour 
Renew  the  conflict  till  the  pow'r  of  heav'n 
Divide  us  aiid  award  the  victor's  meed 
To  one  or  other.     Night  is  falling  now ; 
Tis  well  to  obey  the  night,  that  thou  mayst  fill 
All  hearts  with  cheer  beside  th'  Achxan  barks  — 
Those  of  thy  mates  and  friends  especially: 
Wliilc  1,  throughout  Lord  Priam's  tpacious  tow 
Make  glad  the  men  of  Troy  and  Trojan  dames 
Of  trailing  garments,  who,  with  grateful  prayers 
For  me,  shall  throng  the  temple's  sacred  hall. 
Let  us  bestow  upon  eacli  other  now 
Fair  K<fts,  that  men  of  Greece  and  Troy  nay  say: 
'  They  warred  indeed  in  heart-consuming  strife. 
Yet  made  their  peace  and  parted  botmden  friends,' 

Thus  Hector  spake,  and  gave  his  foe  a  sword 
Studded  with  silver  naiU,  presenting  it 
Set  in  its  sheath  with  broidercd  baldrk  fair; 
Wliilc  the  Greek  gave  a  girdle  all  aglow 
With  purple  dye.    Tlius  parred  they;  one  passed 
Among  the  ranks  of  Greece;  the  other  sought 
The  clamoring  bands  of  Trojan*.     Glad  were  the 
To  see  him  coming  safe  and  sound,  escaped 
From  Ajax'  furious  might  and  tameless  hands. 
Then  brought  they  to  the  city  hira  whose  life 
They  lately  had  despaired  of;  and  meanwhile 
On  ih'  other  side  the  well-grcaved  Arglvc  braves 
Led  within  Agamemnon's  splendid  tent 
Ajax,  in  all  the  flush  of  victory's  pride 

When  in  Atrides'  tents  the)-  all  at  last 
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Tt  gaihemi,  Agamemnon  now,  dve  Icing, 
i  for  the  chi«fi  a  bullock  five  years  old, 
Maificc  to  Chronus'  puissant  son. 
I  diU  th«y  dillKcntly  fla>-»l,  and  fint 
in'ring  the  whole,  they  next  with  skillful  hands 
:  it  to  fragments,  spitting  then  the  parts 
I  trastinjt  than  with  care,  and  drew  at  last 
frotn  the  spits.    \\^hen  now  their  toil  was  done, 
I  tU  the  featt  prepared,  they  banciueted, 
1  no  man's  appetite  lacked  equal  share. 
I  Atrcus'  hero-son  of  wide  domain 
n  the  wliole  chine  to  Ajax  as  his  meed, 
d  when  desire  for  food  and  drink  was  past, 
"or  rose  fixrt,  hi»  wise  dsiign  to  weave, — 
t  igtd  kni|^t  whose  counsel  aye  had  proved 
■"tot  of  all;  and  thus  discreetly  spake:  — 
0  ion  of  Aireus  and  >-c  other  chiefs 
Panachcal     Many  a  long-haired  Greek 
^tliin;  the  fuitous  war-god  hath  outpotired 
4^r sable  blood  by  still  Scamandcr's  wave; 
M'Muls  have  passed  to  Hades.     Therefore  thou 
fuldst  bid  the  battling  of  the  Argives  cease 
W»wn  of  day :  whilst  we,  assembling,  wheel 
Vn  where  the)'  lie  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
pitr  with  mules  and  oxen ;  wc  will  then 
"n  (hem  at  little  distance  from  the  harks, 
''St  tath  may  bring  the  ashes  of  a  friend 

to  his  children,  when  wc  gain  once  more 

itry.     Round  the  pyre  we  will  extend^ 
o'er  the  plain,  a  single  burial-mound 
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Where  alt  the  dead  shall  undistinguished  sleep; 
And  by  ii  swiftly  build  tall  tow'rs,  secure 
Defence  for  men  and  vessels ;  making  too 
Firni-firting  portals  for  the  low'rs,  \vith  space 
For  battle-car^  to  pnss;  and  lastly  delve 
Clpsc  round  th'  outside  a  deep-drawn  moat  to  hd 
Steeds  baclc  and  men,  if  Troy's  impetuous  sonsi 
Threaten  to  crush  us  in  some  future  (ray." 

He  spake,  the  chiefs  applauding  all.     Mean 
Within  the  citadel  by  Priam's  gate 
Council  wa*  held  by  Troy's  assembled  braves, 
A  fierce  and  stormy  galh'ring.     First  arose 
The  wise  Antenor,  who  in  these  word*  spake: 

"Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  allies,  give  heed 
That  I  may  tell  ye  what  the  thought  that  dwells 
Within  me  bids  me  utter.  Let  us  yield 
Helen,  the  Argive  dame,  with  all  her  store, 
And  place  her  in  the  hands  of  Atrcus'  sons 
To  bear  away;  for  we  aie  battling  now 
In  violation  of  our  plighted  oaths; 
And  no  prosperity,  I  wccn,  can  e'er 
Attend  us  till  we  do  at  I  advise." 

Thus  saying,  he  resumed  his  scat.     Then  rose 
Great  Alexander,  fnir-hnired  Helen's  lord,  | 

And  thus  in  winged  syllables  replied: —  ' 

"  No  more,  Amenor,  can  thine  ult'rance  taeti 
With  my  approval.    Thou  must  surely  have       | 
Some  sounder  plan  to  ol^er.     If  indeed 
Thy  words  were  said  in  earnest,  then  the  god*      ) 
Have  reft  thee  of  thy  senses.     Now  let  mc 
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sp^aS:  10  the  kniglilly  Trojans.     Ne'er  will  1 
'  ield  up  my  consort ;  this  I  tcti  you  plain ; 
"ut  as  foi  Jill  her  riches  tthich  I  bioiight 
•nni  Ateds  to  our  house,  all  these  will  1 
•^wtorc,  snd  add  yet  others  from  my  hall." 

Ht  ipake,  and  took  once  more  his  scat ;  and  now 
^aidinian  Priam  rose,  the  peer  of  gods 
I"  countcl;  and  thus  ran  his  prudent  jpeeeh;  — 
*  Hear  me  now,  Trojans,  Dardsns  and  allies, 
*"«  I  may  voice  the  dictates  of  my  heart. 
*  *lt  m  the  town,  as  'lis  your  custom,  now 
'Our evening  food ;  set  sentinels  with  care, 
''-*<h  man  upon  the  alert.     At  tiawn  of  day 
*'*«il  go  Idxus  to  the  roomy  barks 
'***(!  tell  the  sons  of  Atreus, —  both  the  king 
^-•iiJ  Menelaus, —  what  hath  been  declared 
^V*  Ale^tandcr,  who  hath  caused  this  strife; 
•^hen  shall  he  ask.  with  diplomatic  words, 
*     the}-  will  stay  their  bands  fn»m  clamorous  figjit 
*   all  we  have  burned  our  dead;  at  later  time 
*'*«U  wc  resume  the  struggle,  till  the  god 
■^^Tl  ua,  awarding  triumph  to  one  host." 

*Tiras  thus  he  spake ;  and  all  gave  ready  ear, 
"^^edinc  htf  counsel:  then  in  companies 
^^^roughout  the  camp  they  took  their  eventide 
**-^p»t;  and  with  the  dawn  Idirus  fared 
^onh  to  the  hollow  galleys.     There  he  found 
'^'  Achaean  princes,  Ares'  men-at-arms, 
Grwjped  at  the  stern  of  .Agamemnon's  ship: 
"^la,  in  their  midst,  the  dear-voiced  herald  spake; 
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"  O  sons  of  Atreus  and  yc  other  lords 
Of  Panachwal     Priam  bade  me  come  — 
He,  Mitli  the  otlirr  high-born  sons  of  Troy  — 
To  tell  you,  if  ye  will  be  pleased  to  hear, 
The  word  of  Alexander,  for  whose  sake 
Began  this  conflict.     All  the  treaiiures  brou^t 
By  him  to  Ilium  in  his  roomy  barlcs  — 
(Would  he  had  died  first!) — he  now  prombes 
To  yield,  and  add  yet  others  from  his  hall; 
But  for  famed  Menclaiis'  wedded  bride. 
He  will  not  render  her,  though  sll  of  Troy 
Do  urgtr  it.     t  am  likewite  cliarged  to  ask 
If  ye  will  stay  your  hands  from  clamorous  fight 
Till  we  have  burned  our  slain;  at  later  time 
Shall  we  resume  the  struggle  till  the  god 
Part  us  and  to  one  host  the  triumph  yield." 

He  spake,  and  all  sat  silent;  and  at  last 
Said   Dioincd,  tupreme  in  shout  of  strife:  — 

"  Let  no  man  give  his  voice  to  take  the  wealth 
Of  Alexander,  nor  his  bride;  'tis  plain. 
Ay,  e^'cn  to  a  little  child,  that  doom 
Hath  for  the  Trojans  spread  her  snares  at  last."*! 

He  spake;  and  clamorously  the  Greeks  all 
gave 
Approval  to  the  tamer  of  the  steeds. 
Then  to  Idacus  Agamemnon  said:  — 

"  Idxus,  thou  thyself  hast  heard  the  voice 
Of  Argos'  sons,  and  how  they  answer  thee. 
I,  ton,  approve.     The  right  to  bum  your  dc 
I  do  not  grudge  you ;  for,  when  men  arc  slaii 
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Ttng  must  there  be  to  give  their  dust 
J  (B  Htuai  iif  apfMnuinc  tlame. 
*»!««■  lei  Zeus,  the  iouiily-thund'rinit  Hpouse 
«ra,  inarlc  these  plighted  oaths  we  swear." 
us  the  kinc  spake,  and  held  his  iceptre  hi^h 
gilt  of  all  ihc  h^Av'nly  ho»t;  then  passed 

back  to  sacred  Ilium's  u-ulls. 
there  were  sestcd  in  a  gsthercil  throng 
!  I'rojant  all  iind  Dardnns,  to  abide 
>»'  OHning;  soon  he  came,  and  gave 
?  mesiage  in  their  midst.    Then  quickly  all 
Idc  preparation,  some  to  fetdi  the  dead 
where  tbey  lay,  while  others  went  to  seek 
is;  and  in  like  manner  did  the  Greeks 
ily  iKue  from  their  wrll-deckrd  barks, 
to  fetch  fuel,  some  to  bear  the  slain, 
ow  had  the  »un,  ascending  to  the  skiet 
the  deep  tranquil  tide  of  Ocean,  cast 
I  on  the  fields,  when  joined  the  Trojan 
binds. 

■rd  was  the  task  to  know  each  warrior  slain ; 
It.  lettuig  fall  hot  tears,  they  wjuhed  away 
B  gore  and  heaped  on  wains  the  corses  all; 
IMt  Priam  would  not  let  them  mourn  aloud; 
'lilfntly  they  laid,  with  sorrowing  hearts, 
K  bodies  on  the  pyre,  and,  burning  them, 
'tnt  bark  to  sacred  Ilium;  and  likewise, 
Ibitier  grief,  Acha-a's  greaved  sons 
Oped  their  on'n  slain  upon  the  funeral-pile, 
irntid  them,  and  sought  once  more  their  roomy 
barks. 
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Then,  ere  the  day  had  dswned,  while  night  i 
shed 
Its  dubious  gloom  o'er  all,  from  round  tb«  pyre 
Uprose  of  Grecian  youths  a  cliosen  band. 
And  reared  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
Around  the  pyre,  one  ample  burial-mound 
^Vherc  all  the  dead  should  undistinguished  sleep; 
And  built  beside  it  ramparts  and  tall  tow'n, 
A  strong  defence  for  vessels  and  for  men; 
Setting  tirm-jointed  portals  in  the  walls. 
So  wide  that  chariots  might  pass  throu([h;  and  I 
Thej-  delved  outjiMe  the  plate  a  trench  both  deep 
And  wide,  and  staked  it  well  with  palisades. 

So  toiled  the  long-haired  Argives  at  their  tasl 
While,  seated  by  the  Thund'rcr  Zeus,  the  gods 
\'iewed  with  amaze  the  wondrous  deeds  perfo 
By  the  bronze-lurtlcd  host  of  Greece:  and  thus 
Poseidon  said,  who  makes  the  world  to  quake:- 

"  O  Father  Zeus,  what  mortal  man  of  all 
Who  dwell  upon  the  boundless  carlh  shall  e'er 
Submit  again  his  purposes  and  plans 
To  heav'n  for  its  approval?     Seest  thou  not 
How  that  the  long-haired  Greeks  have  builded  th( 
A  bulwark  to  defend  their  fleet,  and  trenched 
Round  it  a  channel,  yet  have  failed  to  pay 
The  gods  their  due  of  glorious  hecatombs? 
Far  as  the  rays  of  dawn  shall  spread  its  fame; 
And  from  men's  memory  shall  remembrance  soon 
Fade  of  that  rampart  which  we  reared  around 
Tlie  city  of  Laomedon  the  brave, — 
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"*<!  Apollo  laboring  with  me." 

In    angrr  then  cloud-gath'ring  Zeus  replied :  — 

'"^nj  and  wide-niling  god  that  thak'st  the  earth, 

liat  hast  thou  said?    A  deity  by  ita 

orp  v.xak  tlian  thou  in  strenfcth  and  will  might 
dread 

'Vices  tuch  as  this;  but  »  for  thee, 
,  as  the  ra>-s  of  dawn  shall  spread  thy  fame, 
le!  when  the  long-haired  Argivcs  have  at  last 
in  thdr  )iallc>-s  to  their  own  loved  land, 
thou  their  wall  anil  whelm  it  in  the  main, 
tmi  the  wide  shore  again  in  sand;  and  thus 
Vl  Argos'  mighty  rampart  fade  from  sight." 
po  ipakc  thi^y  each  to  each;  the  sun  meantime 
!■  and  the  l.ibors  of  the  Greeks  were  o'er, 
mt,  slauftht'rine  bullocks  'mid  the  tents,  they  took 
Itir  evening  meal;  and  many  vessels  now, 
^n  with  wealth  of  wine,  from  Lcmnos  came; 
meui,  son  of  Jason,  sent  them  all, — 
:"lioiii  Hyp*ip>-lc,  his  mother,  bore 
)  Jwon,  shepherd  of  the  host.     He  gave 
*  times  an  hundred  measures  of  stronj;  wine 
t  the  Atiidic  as  their  separate  share. 
It  iJie  long-hairrd  .Acharan  men  supplied 
icfi  his  own  wine,  some  purchasing  with  brass, 
Bc  with  bright  steel,  and  some  with  hidc^,  and 
■  morf 

ftfi  beeves,  and  others  yet  with  slaves;  and  thus 
ffnithed  a  bounteous  feast.     The  livelong  night 
ing-locked  Adixaas  made  repast. 
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And  feasted  too  the  Trojans  and  allies 
Throu^out  their  city.    All  that  ni^t  did  ZetA: 
The  Couns'lor  plan  for  both  sides  sorrows:  louc 
Echoed  his  thunder;  seized  with  pallid  fear. 
All  from  their  goblets  drenched  the  earth  with  wxi 
And  no  man  dared  to  quafi,  till  he  had  made 
Libation  Jirst  to  Chronus'  puissant  child. 
Then  lay  they  down,  the  boon  of  rest  to  ^un. 
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:  WRATH  OF  ZEUS  —  CONTINUA- 
TION OF  THE  BATTLE 


a,  at  a  council  of  the  godi,  forbid*  any  of  them 

***»«ik1  to  the  field  to  aid  ihe  Grccki  or  Trojans, 

*ot<niiig  tlie  offender  with  coodiKn  punishment ;  he 

■*niu  I'allas.  however,  to  give  advanlngcous  advkc 

ber  favorites.    Zeus  repair*  lo  Ida  to  observe  the 

■tBgle.    The  battle  is  fiercely  renewed;  Zeus  weighs 

hit  solden  balance  llie  fortune  of  the  armies,  and 

'    victory   in   lhi»   confiici    inclines   to   the   Trojans. 

ttOT.  hindered  by  the  diublinK;  of  one  of  hii  horse*. 

threatened  by  Hrcior,  but  is  rescued  by   Diomed. 

o   lakes  hiin  inio  hi»  own  chariot,  and  slays   the 

"ieceer    of    Hector.    Forced    to    retreat    before    a 

■ndtrbolt   sent  down  by  Zeus,    Diomed   is   taunted 

fhij  cowardice  by  Hector  as  he  urges  his  own  troops 

T*srd,    Poseidon    refuses    Hera's    request    that    he 

htni  10  aid  the  Greeks;  Hera  inspires  Agamemnon 

ttxhort  thera,  their  llcct  being  now  threatened  by 

fnrjr.    Zeus    sends   to    the    Grcclts    an    eagle   as    a 

lllol  of  deliverance.    Great  havoc   is  dealt   among 

[Trojans  by  Diomed  and  other  Greek  leaders,  notably 

f  Ttucer.   who    shoots    arrows   at    thera    under    the 

Per  of  Ajas's  shield ;  he  fails,  however,  to  wound 

■Etor.    At    last,    exasperated    by    the    death    of    his 

IrtoiMr    Archcptolemus,    Hector    casts    a    si  one    at 

',  disabling  him;   be    is   borne    from   the   field. 

BOW  drives  the  Greeks  back  upon  ilieir  fortifi- 

ships.    Hera  and  Pallas,  descending  in  their 
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cllkriot  to  aid  them  in  tlidr  p«ril,  ar«  deterred  bjr   ' 
petcmptoty  warning  of  Zcu»,  conveyed  lo  theni  by  h 
They   return   to   Olympun  and   are  taunted   by  Ze 
who  decbrci  his  inicniion  lo  inflict  still  further  b!« 
upon  the  Creeks  till  Achilles  returns  lo  the  field.    T 
sun  sets  upon  the  context  before  the  Trojanx  succeed 
Ksiiiine  the  Greek  fleet;  Hector  orderi  bii  troopi 
bring  food  and  fuel,  and  prepare  to  bivouac  on  B 
field  in    from  of  the  Greek  camp  lo  prevent  the  I 
vaders'  escape,  and  to  renew  the  struggle  at  dawn. 
thousand  waich-lires  are  accordingly  kindled,  and  61 
thousand  vigilant  Trojani  pass  the  uiglit  around  tlic 
aj>  Hector  conunanila. 
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ITHEN    now    the    tbybrak,    uitiron- mantled, 
"        shed 

f  rayi  o'er  all  the  lands,  the  lord  who  nieldt 
^  bolts  of  lightning,  Zeus,  convoked  the  goJt 
t  inanf-ridged  Olympus'  loftiest  peak. 
**sthu»  he  tpakc,  while  all  the  re*t  Rave  ear:  — 
r  Attend  now,  sll  ye  gods  and  goddesses, 
Pt  I  may  spcnk  the  dictates  of  my  heart. 
^  none  among  ye,  male  or  female,  seek 
*  frustrate  this  my  word,  but  give  ye  all 
^roval,  sooner  to  fulfil  our  task, 
nwnr'cr  I  find  among  you,  who  forsakes 
"is  company  immortnl  with  intent 
(*  aid  the  Argives  or  the  bands  of  Troy, 
'*ll  nake  his  way  once  more  in  stripes  and  shame 
^ta  th'  Olympian  mount,  or  I  ni)'self 
^■11  teise  the  guilty  one  and  dash  him  down 
O  murky  T;irtarus,  far,  far  away, 
^rc  deepest  yawns  th'  abyss  beneath  the  earth, 
Bicre  stand  the  gales  of  iron  and  the  door 
ptose  threshold  is  of  brass;  —  as  far  beneath 
Wfi  it  lies,  as  licth  earth  from  henv'n, 
>  liiall  he  learn  how  far  the  mightiest  I 
If  all  gods  am.     Essay  it  if  ye  choose, 
Ifupian  dwellers,  that  ye  all  may  know: 
'tng  from  high  heav'n  a  goldett  cord ;  let  all 
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Oi  you,  both  male  and  female,  seize  it  last 
And  kwin^  tipon  it  — ye  could  not  draw  down 
Zeus,  supreme  counselor,  from  hcav'n  to  earth. 
Though  hurd  ye  labored;  whilst  if  1  desired 
To  raise  the  cord,  the  very  earth  and  deep 
Should  be  updrawn,  and  I  might  bind  it  here 
Around  th*  Olympian  pinnacle,  and  all 
Should  sway  there  in  mid-air.     So  far  do  I 
Kxcel  in  strength  both  gods  and  liumaJikind." 

fie  ceased ;  all  silent  sat  in  awe,  amazed 
At  the  king's  words;  so  feiirfuHy  he  spake. 
At  last  said  Pallas  of  the  giandng  eye:  — 

"Sire  of  us  all,  Chronideis  Ling  of  kings, 
Yea,  we  acknoM'led^e  thy  rciistless  iiiieht: 
Yet  must  wc  sorrow  at  the  thought  of  how 
The  knightly  Arglves  perish  and  fulfil 
An  evil  fortune.     Wc  will  then  abstain 
From  war,  as  thou  cnjoinestj  yet  will  give 
The  Greeks  such  counsel  as  shall  profit  them. 
Lest  all  incur  destruction  through  thine  ire." 

The  Cloud- Compel ler  with  a  smile  replied:— i 
"Beloved  daughter,  Trito-bom,  take  heart; 
My  words  were  not  in  harslincsi  meant ;  'tis  Mill  I 
My  wish  to  prove  a  kindly  sire  to  thee."  I 

Thus  the  god  spake,  and  cmipled  to  his  car 
His  coursers,  brazen-hoofed  and  fleet,  with  xatt 
Of  gold;  and  set  his  golden  mail  around  ' 

His  form,  and  grasped  the  fair-wrought  scourge 

gold. 
And  climbing  then  his  chariot,  lashed  hts  steeds 
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I  spec<l.     Right  willingly  ihry  fl«w 
;  earth  ami  at:ir-b»prinlcleil  sky. 
ia,  rich  in  founts,  he  came, 
i  Gatf^nis,  the  mother  ot  wild  beasts. 
Kn  laj-  ha  grove  an<l  incense-breathing  shrine, 
d  here  the  sire  of  gods  and  morials  stayed 
I  ttetds,  and  loosed  them  from  the  ear,  and  ahcd 
ne  mist  around,  enshrouding  ihcm ;  and  now, 
iumpiiant  in  liis  strength,  he  sate  him  down 
W  the  mountain -crest  and  thence  surveyed 
'Trojan  city  and  the  Grecian  barks, 
^lonwhile  the  long-locked  Argivcs  took  in  haste 
iwe  their  tents  their  afternoon  repast, 

Efrum  it  and  bound  their  armor  on. 
did  the  Trojans  don  their  arms 
.  .ir  town-walls.     Scjuitier  was  their  hand, 
I  ardent  none  the  less  to  join  the  fray, 
Purged  by  stress  of  need  beside,  to  shield 
"If  wives  and  little  ones.     The  portals  ail 
w  wide,  and  forth  the  army,  horse  and  foot, 
inc  streaming,  while  great  uproar  filled  the  air. 
'Vlien  now  th'  advancing  throngs  were  face  to 

bet, 
Kn  smote  together  oxhide  shields,  and  spears, 
*i  furious  warriors  mailed  in  brass:  and  loud 
It  tumult  rose,  as  bossy  bucklers  dashed 
k 'gainst  another;  groans  of  dying  men 
fcded  with  shouts  exultant   from  the  foes 
BI  felled    ihcm,  and  the  ground   was  bathed  in 
blood. 
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While  still  'twas  morn,  and  while  the  acred 
Advancctl  to  iioui),  the  missiles  of  both  sides 
Struck  homr,  anil  still  the  soldiciy  fell  fast: 
But  when  the  sun  the  xenith  of  its  round 
Attained  in  heav'n,  the  Father  of  us  all, 
l*oi:>ing  his  golden  bulance  in  his  hands, 
Placed  in  the  scales  two  fates  —  the  fates  were  tl 
Of  long-lunienteil  death:  one  auguring 
Doom  to  the  Trojans,  laiiicrs  of  the  Steeds, 
The  other  to  Achara's  bronze-mailed  band. 
He  raised  and  held  them  by  the  uiidst ;  and  lo, 
The  day  of  destiny  for  Argos'  braves 
Hung  lower,   falling  in   the  balance  till 
On  the  rich  earth  it  rested ;  that  of  Troy 
Climbed  upward  to  wiile  heav'n.     And  now  tlie  g 
Sent  thunder-peals  from  Ida's  crest,  and  made 
His  blazing  lightnings  glare  among  the  rank* 
Of  Argos;  and  tlicy  saw  it  with  ainaze. 
While  terror  spread  Jtt  pallor  o'er  them  all. 

Not  Agamemnon  nor  Idomencus 
Now  ventured  to  stand  fast,  nor  yet  the  two 
Called  Ajav.  squires  of  Arcs.     Only  one, 
Gerenian  Nestor,  warder  of  his  host, 
Remained ;  not  willingly,  but  that  a  steed 
Was  spent  with  suff'ring,  stricken  with  a  dan 
By  beauteous  Paris,  bright-haired  Helen's  lord; 
His  arrow  smote  the  courser  on  the  crest 
Just  at  the  forelock's  base  —  a  fata!  spot 
For   wounds.     The  missile  pierced  the  brain; 
leaped 
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wmbed  about,  in  anguish  from  the  shaft, 
lag  bii  nates  to  panic     Whilst  th«  knimht 
I  iprioging,  sworii  in  hand,  to  cut  apart 
chareer's  bridle,  Hector's  rapid  steeds, 
'ing  iheir  hardy  charioteer,  came  nish 
ng  the  pursuers;  now-  the  ancient  king 
I  tuuAj  lost  his  life,  had  Diomed, 
R  in  the  war-shout,  not  been  swift  to  see, 
nuted  Odjiseui  thus  with  strident  call: 
Laettes'  Zeus-bom  son  Odysseus,  man 
many  oouniels,  whithi-r  doesi  thou  flee, 
ning  thy  back  i'  the  throng,  as  cowards  do? 
are,  lest  some  one  pierce  thee  from  behind 
h  jav'lin  in  thy  flight.     Remain  anJ  shield 
Nestor  from  the  brutal  Trojan's  hand." 
^ui  he  besought ;  yet  brave  Odysseus,  named 
'  long-endurine.  would  not  hear,  but  still 
1  onn-ard  toward  the  deep  Acha:an  barks. 
:n,  all  alone,  did  Tydeus'  brave  son  pass, 
iBling  among  the  champion-t,  till   he  stood 
We  the    battle-steeds    of    Neleus'    son, 
1  to  the  ancient  warrior  winged  words  spake : 
0  aged  chieftain !  thou  art  hard-pressed  here 
JXHinger  combatants:  thy  strength  fails  fast, 
1  cruel  age  attcndeth  thee;  thy  squire 
K'flJt  of  arm,  and  slow  thy  chariot-steeds. 
»(,  then,  and  mount  my  car,   that  thou  mayst 

mark 
e  breed  of  Trojan  coursers  trained  to  scour 
l^ly  the  plain,  and  to  pursue  and  run 
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Now  here,  now  thither.     From  i^ncas  I 
Wrested  tlictn  —  him  that  puttcth  hosts  to  flight— 
For  these  of  thine  let  thine  attendants  care ; 
Mine  own  then  $hall  at  our  direction  speed 
'Gainst  llitim's  knights,  that  Hector  too  may  ki 
That  mine  own  shaft  can  nige  within  my  handi." 

He  spake,  and  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  kni^t, 
Heeded,  and  gave  his  couners  to  the  care 
Of  his  two  brave  attendants,  Sthenclus 
And  strong  Kur^roedon;  and  now  the  chiefs 
Alountcd  Tydidcs'  chariot.  Nestor  grasped 
The  glist'ning  reins,  and  lashed  the  steed*  to  speed. 
Soon  they  arrived  by  Hector.  Tydcus*  son 
Aimed  straight  against  the  charging  chief  his  shaft; 
It  missed  the  prince,  but  slew  his  charioteer, 
Eniopeus,  from  brave  Thebieus  sprung: 
Smiting  him  un  the  breaat  beside  the  pap 
E'en  as  he  held  the  reins,  and  dashing  him 
Down  from  his  car.  Back  started  liis  fleet  tteed^l 
And  might  and  spirit  parted  from  his  frame. 
And  Hector's  soul  was  shadowed  with  deep  grief 
For  hb  slain  charioteer ;  he  let  him  lie, 
Though  mourning  for  his  friend,  and  sped  to  sedc 
One  more  bold  hand  to  guide  his  steeds.  Not  long 
Lacked  they  a  guide,  for  presently  lie  found 
Stout  Archcpiolemus  Iphitides, 
Bade  him  behind  the  flying  coursers  take 
His  seat,  and  placed  the  reins  within  his  hand. 

Then    havoc   had   been   wrought,   and   dreadful] 
crime* 
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taioxi,  and  the  men  of  Tny  had  bmn 
nd  u  their  walb  like  Iambs,  had  not  the  sire 
t  «i  gods  and  men  been  swift  to  see, 
wfth  loud  peal  of  thunder  launched  a  boll, 
m'mg  and  dread,  and  made  it  smite  the  ground 
«  Tydides"  coursers,     fearfully 
htd  the  bnght-blazing  sulphur;  and  (he  steeds 
nk  trembling  'gain«  the  batrlc-car;  and  fell 
glist'ning  reins  from  Nestor's  hand.     Dismaj-ed, 
^  warrior  to  Tydide*  spake: 
Hisie,  wm  of  Tydeus,  turn  once  more  to  flight 
uncWcn- footed  coursen;  dnst  not  know 
/rince  cannot  come  from  Zeus  to  ihec? 
this  day's  space  doih  Chronus'  child  bntow 
T  on  ihis  man,  but  to-morrow  may 
pi  to  give  honor  to  ourselves.     No  man 
'  dare  withstand  Zeus'  purpose  —  nay,  not  e'en 
ugh  great  in  might  —  since  mightier  far  is  he." 
jdidfs,  brave  in  combat,  answered  thus: 
!!.  asfd  chieftain,  all  these  words  of  thine 
tpolxn  to  good  purpose.     Vet  is  this 
iltcT  ericf  that  comes  to  smite  my  heart ; 
Hector  shall  proclaim  among  his  braves: 
*  son  of  Tjiicus  fled  before  my  face 
I  (0  his  galleys.'     Such  shall  be  his  vaunt; 
*i  nay  (he  earth  yawn  wide  and  swallow  me." 
itrmian  Nestor  thus  rejoining  spake: 
K  child  of  Tydeus  of  the  fiery  heart, 
■I  Words  are  these?    Though  Hector  call  thee 
vile 
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And  wfak  in  warfair,  he  will  not  convince 
Tlic  Trojans  nor  the  D.irdans,  nor  the  wives 
Of  the  brave  buckler-wielding  sons  of  Troy, 
Wliusc  youthful  consorts  thou  in  dust  hast  throwR. 

He  .ipakc  and  turned  th'  uiicloven- footed  steedi, 
And  threaded  the  tumultuous  throng  in  flight. 
And  Hcaor  and  the  inai  of  Troy  niomtime. 
With  a  loud-echoing  outcry,  show'rcd  a  rain 
Of  fatal  shafts  iijmn  them.     I'o  their  chief 
Great  Hector,  ihc  bright-crested,  called  afar: 

"  O  son  of  Tydcusl  true,  the  Greeks  that  ride 
Swift  steeds  have  long  esteemed  and  honored  thee; 
They  gave  thee  foremost  place  at  their  repasts. 
And  meats,  and  pledged  thee  in  full  cups;  thou  lunr, 
Shalt  be  dishonored ;  woman  Iiast  thou  grown. 
Begone,  poor  shrinking  maiden  1  never  deem 
That  I  shall  cow'r  before  thee,  nor  permit 
That  thou  shouldst  scale  our  tow'i3,  nor   in  thy 

barks 
Bear  home  our  women.     Ere  that  hour  arrives, 
The  doom  of  death  shall  meet  thee  at  my  hand. 

Thus  spake  the  chief.     Perplexed  was  Tydei 
son, 
Not  knowing  if  'twere  best  to  turn  his  steeds 
And  stand  to  fight  the  Trojans.     Twice  did  he 
Ponder  in  nitnd  and  spirit;  thrice  did  Zeu« 
The  Couns'lor  thunder  forth  from  Ida's  steep 
His  signal  tn  Troy's  Vmx  that  it  should  he 
Their  lot  to  change  the  fortune  of  the  fray. 

Then  loudly  Hector  shouted  to  his  band: 
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"  Trajins  and  Lycians,  w\A  yc  Dnrcians  skilled 
To  fight  in  dose  encounter  1     Friends,  be  men, 
And  full  of  valor;  for,  I  know,  the  son 
Oi  Chrcnui,  graciously  inclined  to  Tro>', 
Htth  fff'a  me  victory  and  immortal  fame. 
And  to  the  Greek*  disaster.     Fools  I  who  reared 
^'iih  poor  contrivance  this  weak  worthless  waIII 
II  ihiil  not  sliield  them  from  my  mtsht.     Our  Steeds 
Ctn  eutly  o'rrleap  the  moat  they  delved, 
^d  u'hcn  among  their  hollow  ships  I  stand, 
i«  tnty  man  bear  well  in  mind  the  pow'r 
Of  "wing  flame,  that  I  may  burn  their  barks, 
And  ty  the  galleys'  sides  destroy  as  well 
TV  K-airiors,  by  the  smoke^louds  stiipefrcd." 
Thus   the    chief    spake    and    called    upon    his 

\       titeds:  — 

' "  Xmihat  and  thou,  Podargus,  iEthon  too 
And  divine  Lampus,  now  requite  the  care 

I  And  isbor  spent  upon  ye  by  the  child 

I  "f  brne  Fction,  hy  Andromache, 
^OM  hand  would  serve  you  first  with  savory  grain 
""d  mix  the  wine  that  ye  might  quaff  at  »viU, 
tv'n  before  serving  me,  her  youthful  lord, — 
S>ich  is  my  boast.     Now  onward  with  all  speed ; 
Follow  the  foemen  dose,  that  we  may  gain 
■''Wor'sown  shield,  whose  fninc  attains  the  nkies. — 
'■"tyfr,  men  say,  and  handles  eolden  all ; 
"^  from  the  shoulders  of  the  knightly  son 
'^'Tydeus  will  we  strip  the  fair  cuirass 
Wmught  bj-  Hephxstus'  labor.     If  these  two 
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Fall  prey  to  US,  the  Greeks,  I  hope,  will  hMte 
This  very  night  to  board  their  speedy  barks." 

So  made  he  boast.     But  Hera,  so\'rcign  qu«r« 
Was  lilW  with  wrath;  she  trembled  oii  her  thr^ 
Till  long  Olympus'  summit  quaked  amain. 
Then  to  the  great  Poseidon  thus  she  said: 

"  O,  pow'r  that  shakes  the  eanh,  who  rules* 
Doth  no  compassion  stir  within  thy  heart 
For  the  Greeks'  downfall?    Many  a  gift  they  brf 
At  ^gic  and  at  Helicc  to  thee  — 
Many  and  fair.     Decree  ihein  victory  now? 
For  if  we  champions  of  the  Greeks  should  jmn 
To  beat  the  Trojans  off,  and  curb  the  will 
Of  far-seeing  Zeus,  the  king  would  sit,  I  ween. 
On  Ida's  peak  irj  solitary  woe."  i 

The    great  Earth-Shaker,     full    of    wrath,    i 
plied:  — 
"What  hast  thou  uttered,  Hera,  bold  of  speech?! 
Never  could  I  consent  that  we,  the  rest  I 

Of  hcav'n's  array,  should  venture  to  contend  | 
With  Chronus'  child,  since  stronger  far  is  he.*! 

So  they  conversed  together.     But  meantime      i 
The  space  within  the  ramparts  and  the  moat 
And    the    Greek    fleet,    was    filled    with    iTOwd 
throngs  'I 

Of  steeds  and  bucklered  warriors,  close  beset  I 
By  Hector,  son  of  Priam.  Dread  he  seemed  j 
As  the  swift  Ares,  when  to  him  Zeus  gave  j 
Glory  and  triumph.     Surely  xvould  he  now  \ 

Have  burned  the  shapely  barks  with  blazing  fUa 
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It  Htra,  sov'rcign  queen,  had  not  inspired 
T^e  heart  of  Agamemnon,  w!i«  before 
Wat  tailing  busily,  lo  lousc  the  braves 
Of  Greece  to  action.     Forth  the  monarch  flew 
Among  the  tents  and  vessels  of  his  host, 
'^'^ing  in  his  strong  ^rasp  his  ample  cloak 
*Jf  purple  d)'e^    The  monarch  took  his  place 
'pon  0d)'sseus'  black  wide-bellied  bark; 
'^*a*  in  the  very  midit  — he  thence  miEht  call 
To  either  (juutcrr  and  his  voice  would  reach 
""e  tents  of  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
^'  of  Achilles —  for  their  followers  beached 
''^eiT  shapcljr  hulls  at  greatest  distance,  filled 
"ith  pride  in  their  ou-n  prowess  and  strong  hands. 
"^  shouted  to  the  Greeks  in  piercing  tones: 
'"  Shame,  shame,  ye  coward  Argives  —  men  ad- 
mired 

for  beauty  onlyl     Where  have  fled  the  vaunts 
Ye  iwde  to  be  the  bravest  of  the  brave? 
When  there  in  Lcmnos,  feasting  on  full  store 
^i  fldl  of  »traij[ht-horocd  beeves,  and  quaffing  wine 
r  rom  brimiutng  boivis,  ye  prated  how  each  Greek 
I  Agairtt  an  hundred  men  of  Troy  could  stand 
I'n  strife,  or  twice  an  bundrrd?     We  arc  now 
"^o  (Mtch  for  even  one  —  for  Hector,  who 
^illsooo  lay  waste  our  fleet  with  blazing  flame. 
I W  Father  Zeus  I  hath  ever  potent  king 
^  10  deluded,  ruined  and  despoiled 
*^  ^odous  fame  by  thee  as  I  ?    Yet  ne*er 
'•Med  1  ihy  glorious  altars  by,  when  in 
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My  many-seated  harks  I  httlier  came: 
Hut  burned  the  (atteJ  flesh,  on  e\'cry  shrine. 
And  ihighs,  of  beeves,  so  eager  was  my  heart 
To  pi'llage  and  lay  waste  this  wcll-walled  Tny. 
But  now,  O  Zeus,  bestow  this  boon  on  nie; 
Grant  us  a  safe  escape  and  flight  —  let  not 
The  Greeks  be  conquered  by  the  Trojans"  handi. 

Thus  prayed  the  king.     Our  Father  grievi 
sec 
His  tears,  and  gave  th'  assenting  nod  as  sign 
The  people  should  be  saved,  and  not  l>e  lost. 
Straightway  he  sent  an  eagle,  bird  most  sure 
Of  all  tliat  (ly,  which  in  its  taluns  bore 
A  (awn  —  a  fleet  roe's  offspring.     It  laid  down 
The  prey  it  held  beside  the  beauteous  shnne 
Where  the  Greek  host  was  wont  to  sacrifice 
Unto  ihc  All-Disdoser.     And  the  Greeks, 
Perceiving  that  the  bird  was  sent  froni  Zeus. 
Turned  now  and  charged  more  fiercely  on  their  1 
Of  Ilium,  all  intent  upon  the  fray. 

No  warrior  then  of  all  the  great  Greek  host 
Could  vaunt  of  having  urged  his  rapid  steeds    . 
To  leap. the  moat  and  joined  the  close-fought  si) 
Before  Tydidcs;  foremost  far  was  he. 
And  slew-  an  armed  knight  of  Troy,  the  son 
Of  Phradmon,  Agelaiis.     As  he  u-heeled 
His  chargers  to  escape,  the  jav'lin  pierced 
His  back  betwixt  the  shoulders  and  was  driv': 
Out  through  the  breast.     He  fell  from  out  hb 
And  loudly  as  he  fell  his  armor  rang. 
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^i  next  the  sons  of  Airfus  cam*, —  the  king 
And  MeneUiu;  then  the  warrior-pair 
"^Ifd  Ajax,  clothed  in  furious  mi£ht;  and  then 
Hwtmieui  and  hi*  attendant  squire 
Mtriones,  a  warrior  fierce  in  strife 
At  cnan-tlaying  Ares.     Then.  Eurj'Pylus, 
'™e  famed  son  of  Evarmon ;  ninth  and  last 
"M  Tcucer,  bendtne  his  elastic  bow. 
^'  stood  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shield 
^^  Tebmonian  Ajax.     As  the  chief 
'■'""ed  the  bwckler,  Teiicer  cautiously 
'^[fd  from  behind,  and  wlien  his  arrow  sped 
''Wy  in  the  throng,  his  liciiiu  fell 
r'^'lthtway  and  breathed  his  last.     T\k  archer  then 
^fcf«»lt  back  to  Ajax"  shelter,  as  a  child 
';"'«»  in  his  mother's  robe;  and  Aja-c  kept 
'^^^T  safe  covered  by  his  shining  shield. 
'"hat  warrior  of  the  Trojan  host  was  first 
^«    by  good  Teuccr?     First,  Orsilochua, 
'"^*i  Omienus,  and  Ophelestes  too, 
^*or  and  Chromius,  Lycophontcs,  peer 


Of 


Bods,  and  Amopaon  —  son  was  he 


^   **olj»mon ;  Melanippus  last : 
™'    tlicse  in  quick  succession  did  he  lay 
^    the  rich  eartli.     Atriiics,  king  of  men, 
**  Elad  to  sec  how  Ilium's  squadrons  fell 
""'cath  his  miKhiy  how.     To  Teuccr's  side 
i"t  (ov 'reign  Slept,  and  greeting  him  thus  spake: 

O  Tctamoninn  Tcucer,  cherished  friend  I 
,pulcr  of  men!     Keep  evermore  thine  aim 
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True  as  it  is  e'en  now,  if  thou  wouldst  be 
The  light  and  joy  of  Greece  anil  of  thy  sire, 
Who  reared  ihec  from  a  babe,  though  basely 
Williin  his  palace.     Let  him  then  Utain 
Renown  through  thee,  though  dwelling  far 

here. 
And  furihennore  I  tell  thee—  it  shall  not 
Fail  of  accomplishment:  if  Zeus,  that  wields 
The  aegis,  and  Athena,  grant  that  I 
May  overthrow  one  day  the  stately  walls 
Of  Ilium,  I  will  place  within  thy  hands 
Whatc%'cr  trophy  hath  most  honor  save 
Mine  own, —  a  IripoU,  or  a  pair  of  steeds 
And  car,  or  maid  to  share  thy  bridal  bed." 

Then  Teuccr,  the  unblemished,  aimvered  him: 
"  Wherefore,  renowned  Atridcs,  dost  thou  seek 
To  spur  me,  seeing  that  I  labor  hard 
Of  mine  own  impulse?    Never  pause  I  while 
My  strength  remains  in  me ;  for  from  the  hour 
When  first  we  'gan  to  drive  the  Trojan  band 
Back  upon  Ilium,  I  have  lain  in  wait 
With  ready  bow  to  strike  and  slay  their  chief). 
Eight  slender-pointed  arroivs  have  I  now 
Let  fly,  and  all  of  them  have  pierced  the  flesh 
Of  strong  young  warriors  swift  in  battle:  yet 
This  raging  dog  of  war  I  cannot  slay." 

Thus  Teucer  spake,  and  from  his  bowstring  i 
Another  arrow  at  the  Trojan  chief, 
Burning  to  fell  him.     But  he  missed,  and  smote 
BUmcless  Gorgythion,  Priam's  valiant  son. 
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riercing  hts  breast.    A  maid  of  /tlsyma, 
*>iT  CaMianira,  goddcss-likc  in  face, 
"tddcd  to  Priam,  bore  this  noble  son. 
^^  w  a  poppy  in  s  garden  bends 
^Mewife  its  licavy  head,  wciglied  down  with  fruit 
^^  nim  of  springiiine ;  so  to  one  side  d  roppcd 
••ithin  the  heavy  hebn  the  warrior's  )irad. 
^^■Kc  more  did  Tcucer  from  his  bow  winK  forth 
^  shaft  at  Hector,  whom  he  yearned  to  slay. 
,^t  once  aii:ain  he  niosed  —  for  Phorbus  turned 
*'*cdart  aside;  but  Archcptolcmus, 
r**clor's  bold  diarioteer,  »  to  the  field 
Z^  gfd,  was  smitten  in  the  breast  beside 

■le  nq)(ile,  and  wis  dashed  from  out  his  car. 
~*cl  started  his  swift  coursers;  life  and  might 

**«TooI:  his  form.    Tlien  Hector's  wul  grew  dark 
^^y>th  bitter  anguish  for  his  charioteer ; 

*  ^t  left  he  him,  tliough  moumlnE  for  hit  friend, 
r^d  to  his  brother  called,  Ccbrioncs, 

7*'no  stood  c!i»c  by,  to  seize  the  cliargers'  rrins; 
"c  heard  and  heeded.     Then  did  Hector  spring 
*^*^wii  from  his  shining  chariot  to  the  ground 
*  >th  fearful  shout,  and,  Eru-ipinK  in  his  hand 

*  »tooe,  made  straight  for  Teuccr,  whom  he  longed 
*o  unite  and  slay.    The  archer  was  just  then 
*''^win|i  from  out  bis  quiver  a  keen  dart 

'  *>  fit  it  to  tbc  bowstring.     As  he  bent 
•w  bow  upon  him,  mad  to  slay,  ha  foe, 
■''isl>t<restcd,  hurled  the  jflgged  rock  against 
HUiboulder,  wliere  the  collar-bone  divides 
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The  ncclc  anJ  breast  —  a  fatal  point  is  here 

Fpr   wounds.     Ii   brake   the   bowitring;   Teucei'l 

hand 
Wu  palsied  from  the  wrist;  he  sank  upon 
Hit  knee,  yet  fL-Il  not;  and  his  hand  let  drop 
The  bow.     Howbcii  Ajax  did  not  fail 
To  aid  his  stricken  brother;  hast'ning  nigh. 
He  stood  above  iIk  fallen,  with  his  shield 
Protecting  him    from  harm.     Two  trusty   frtenda, 
Mccisieus,  son  of  Echius,  and  the  brave 
Alaslor,  bent  their  shoulders  to  his  weight 
And  bore  him  groaning  lo  the  hollow  barks. 

And   now   th'  Olympian   monarch   stirred   oiJC«^ 

more 
Tlie  men  of  Troy  to  strength.    They  thrust  the 

Greeks 
Back  to  the  deep-delved  trench;  and  in  their  van 
Came  Hector  in  the  flush  of  pow'r  and  pride. 
As  when  a  hound,  pursuing  with  fleet  feet. 
By  the  hindquarters  seizes  a  wild  boar 
Or  lion,  and  holds  fast  there,  narrowly 
Watching  his  struggling  victim;  Heaor  so 
Pressed  on  the  long-haired  Argives,  evermore 
Slaying  the  rearmost ;  whilst  thry  fled  in  fear. 
But  when  the  flying  multitudes  had  passed 
The  sharpened  stakes  and  trench,  and  many  a  brave 
Had  fall'n  by  hands  of  Trojans,  they  made  stand 
Beside  their  galleys,  each  exhorting  each 
To  courage,  and  with  hands  uplifted  cried 
In  earnest  prayer  to  all  the  heav'niy  hoet; 
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EKtctor  wh«lcd  hti  fair-iiiancd  councis  here 
ither,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  dread  us  those 

iGoTBDn  or  tttc  murd'rous  god  oi  strife 

But  Hera  of  the  sno/ny  arms  beheld 
"nuiT  sufTrings  with  companion,  and  straightway 
^^KKcd  Athena  thus  with  winged  speech: 

'Aia!  thou  rfiild  of  argis-bearing  ZeiiS, 
1  w(  not  have  some  pity  on  the  Greets 
_Tfa!ptrJh.  though  this  time  shall  be  the  last? 
Tiner  the  fate  which  they  fulfil  —  to  die 
oj  ont  man's  wrath  —  for  Hector,  Priam's  wn, 
^inilltj  will,  rage  too  furious  to  be  borne, 

»<i  lutb  cie  now  done  many  a  deed  most  dire." 

Thtn  thus  returned  Athena,  ratiiant-eyed : 
'\f  had  this  n)an  perished  and  been  slain 
Ibis  native  soil  by  Argive  hands, 

tftat  my  sire  b  filled  with  prejudice 
""i  unjust  passion.    Cruel  one,  and  aye 
Impioiti  in  crime!  he  frustrates  what  I  plan, 
Rmiftnb'ring  not  how  oftentimes  I  lent 
*'waid  to  (ave  his  own  son  Heracles, 
OfburdeDed  by  Eur^-stheus'  heavy  tasks. 
•WuJwn  he  raised  his  voice  to  heav'n  and  wept, 
""•  Mt  me  go  from  heav'n  to  succor  him. 
li  mi- prophetic  soul  had  but  divined 
"Tta  (wnr  it  knows,  what  time  he  was  sent  down 
TohiBi  of  Hades,  warder  of  the  gates. 
Tobriij  the  hound  of  hateful  Hades  forth 
•tWi  Erebus,  he  ne'er  should  have  escaped 
'■■c  itcep-bankcd  channel  of  the  Stjgian  tide. 
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My  father  haies  me  now,  and  brings  to  pass 
\Vhat  Thetis  wishes;  she  hath  Vissed  his  knees 
Aiid  caught  his  beard,  iinploriiiK  him  that  he 
Honor  Achilles,  waster  of  town-walls.         |H 
Yet  some  day  be  shall  iraJl  mc  j-et  once  more 
His  own  dear  daughter  of  the  sparkling  €)■€.  ^ 
But  couple  no^v  our  solid*footed  steeds; 
Meanwhile  will  I  descend  within  the  halt 
Of  Zeus  the  /Bgis-besrer,  and  gird  on 
My  mail  far  battle.     \Vc  shall  leam  full  soon 
1  f  Hector  of  the  sparLIing  crest,  the  son         ^m 
Of  Priam,  will  be  glad  when  we  are  seen     ^^ 
I'  the  lanes  of  war,  or  whether  Trojans  too 
Shall  now  be  slain  beside  th'  Achaean  barks. 
While  on  their  flesh  the  dogs  and  birds  shall  ft 
Thus  Pallas  spake,  and  white-armed  Hera,  ] 
Complying,  yoked  with  busy  haste  the  Steeds 
Of  golden  frontlets — Hera,  goddeis  owned 
Supreme  in  honor,  and  great  Chronus'  child; 
While  Pallas,  sprung  from  iegis-bearing  Zeus, 
Upon  her  father's  pavement  show'ring  down 
The  rich ly-hroide red  mantle  shaped  with  toil 
By  her  own  hands,  now  donned  the  coat  of  mail 
Of  the  Cloud- gat h'rcr,  girding  on  her  arms 
For  dolorous  warfare.     Then  she  iiit)untcd  kooi 
Her  flaming  chariot,  grasping  in  her  hand 
The  lance,  so  pond'rous,  vast,  and  strong,  with  h 
The  daughter  cif  the  Mighty  King  doth  fell 
The  ranks  of  warrior-men  when  stirred  to  Jre. 
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^d  qukkljr  Hera  touched  wUh  lasJi  the  steeds; 
i'laight  of  their  own  acci>rd  the  gates  flew  wide 
"'  htBv'n,  of  which  the  hours  arc  sentinels, 
l-ntruitfd  with  ihc  charge  of  the  wide  »ky 
""d  of  Olympus,  with  tlie  task  to  ope 
£*•«  portal  of  dense  mist,  and  close  again. 
'  acou^  the  gate*  now  they  drave  tJieir  goaJ-stuii([ 
needs. 
But  Zeus  beheld  from  Ida,  and  his  rage 
■ 'amtd  fiercely  forth ;  he  called  10  bear  his  words 
'''*«,  thai  courier  of  the  gnlilen  wings:  — 

**H«sw,  haste,  fleet-footed  Irisl  turn  them  back, 
**fitr  them  not  to  challenge  thus  mine  ire! 
^     votild  become  us  iU  to  meet  in  strife. 
'  ^^c  bear  the  word  I  speak  —  it  shall  not  fail 
~o  be  fulfllled  —  that  I  will  surely  lame 
'  "^c  (wift  steeds  of  their  chariot,  and  will  hurl 
^*»«a»elvcs  from  out  it,  shattering  their  car; 
"  *>1  for  the  space  of  ten  revolving  years 
"*^fcll  they  recover  from  the  wounds  my  bolt 
^^   li^tntng  shall  leave  on  them ;  and  my  chlldt 
1  "^«  spark linic-eyed,  shall  Icani  thus  what  it  means 
y*=»   itrive  against  her  father,     Hera  less 
^  ■"»«!  she  incurs  my  anger,  teeing  tliat  she 
•*   eiw  bent  on  baffling  all  my  plans," 

<1ii»q»ke  he^  and  wind-footed  Iris  sped, 
**aring  the  message,  down  from  Ida's  sleeps 
'  o  hi|^  OlympU5,     She  encountered  them 
i^eic  at  ilie  foremost  gateway  of  the  peak 


Furrowed  with  dells,  and  thus  announced  to  than 
The  message  sent   from   Zeus,   and   checked  tin 

speed: 
"  O  whither  tends  your  furious  haste,  and  why 
Doih  madness  fill  yuur  bosoms?     Chionus'  son 
Forbids  that  ye  give  succor  to  the  Greeks, 
For  thus  Chronides  menaccth,  and  will 
Fulfil  his  ult'rancc  —  he  will  surely  lan»e 
The  swift  steeds  of  your  chariot,  and  will  hurl 
Yourselves  from  out  it,  shattering  your  car; 
Not  for  the  space  of  ten  revolving  years 
Shall  ye  recover  from  chc  wounds  his  bolt 
Of  lightning;  shall  leave  on  you.     Thus  shalt 

thou, 

0  bright-eyed  maid!  discover  what  it  meuu 
To  strive  against  thy  father.     Hera  less 
Than  thou  incurs  his  anger,  seeing  that  she 
Is  e'er  intent  on  bathing  alt  his  plans. 
But  thou  —  thou  dost  an  impious  thing,  and  art 
Shameless  and  brazen,  if  indeed  thou  dare 

To  raise  against  thy  sire  thy  mighty  shaft." 
Fleet  Iris  gave  the  word,  and  presently 

Departed.     Hera  then  to  Pallas  spake: 
"  Daughter  of  wgis-bearing  Zeus!     Alas, 

1  can  no  more  consent  that  we  engage. 
For  any  mortals'  sake,  with  Zeus  in  strife. 
Let  one  man  perish,  and  a:iother  die, 
As  fortune  may  decree,  and  let  the  king, 
According  as  his  heart  shall  purpose,  deal 
In  fittintE  measure,  both  with  Greece  and  Tro}'." 
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^Kras  this  the  goddesi  spake,  and  tumed  once 
more 

a\\'    undoveji- footed  steeds.     The   lioun  unyoked 
ITot  her  rlie  fatr-mancd  beaa»,  aiid  tied  ihetu  fast 
To  their  ambrosial  mangers;  and  they  leaned 
TVic  chariot  close  a^inst  tli«  K'ix'ninE  wall 
Tboi  the  two  foddcsses  sat  down  once  more 
Upon  &eir  thrones  of  gold,  and  mingled  with 
IV  other  iKav'nIy  ones,  though  grieved  at  hc&it. 
Meanwhile  had  Zeus  from  Ida's  mountain  driv'n 
His  ter-nbecled  car  and  eourwfs,  and  arrived 
AnwKig  the  gathered  gods.    The  far-famed  lord 
Th«  shales  the  lands  unyoked  for  him  his  steedi, 
Snting  the  chariot  on  iu  stand,  and  spread 
Tl"  iintn  covering  o'er  it.     Far-seeing  Zeus 
iWi  now  his  place  upon  h'xi  goldcti  chatr, 
"nilsi  long  Olympus  shook  beneath  his  ircad. 
Iitra  ind  Pallas  sat  alone,  uloof 
'fom  Zeus,  rvor  gave  him  greeting,  nor  inquired 
^' Wj^t;  but  he  divined  their  hearts  and  spake: 

^^Tiy^  Hera  and  Athena,  mourn  ye  thus? 
Short  proved  your  labors  in  th'  ennobling  strife 
10  ilty  the  Trojans  ye  so  sorely  hate. 
t>oi  ill  jrp  gojg  ^^ho  dwtll  upon  this  steep 
tJJuld  make  mc  flee  before  you  —  such  the  might 
^'  "ly  resistless  anu.     But  as  for  you, 
iWf  white  limbs  trembled  e'er  ye  e'en  had  looked 
^jP"n  the  strife  and  carnHi;e  nf  the  field. 
'  w  thi)  I  plainly  tell  you,  and  my  word 
Had  surely  been  fulfilled  —  ye  ne'er  had  come 
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Back  in  your  cbnriot  to  tli'  Olympian  mount 
Where  sit  the  immortals,  if  my  boh  liiid  sped." 

Such  were  his  words ;  but  PalUs  and  the  queen 
Heard   him   with   murmured    ixp.    CIok   seated^ 

stiU 
They  planned  disaster  for  the  tons  of  Troy, 
Mute  sat  Athena,  nor  vouchsafed  a  word. 
Incensed  against  her  sire  and  overborne 
By  bitter  wrath.     But  Hera  could  not  quell 
The  anger  in  her  bosom,  and  replied: 

"  Dread  Zeus,  wliat  nieaiicst  thou  by  words  like 
these? 
Thy  might  is  uncontrolled,  %vc  know  full  well; 
Yet  must  we  grieve  for  these  —  the  valoroui  banf 
Of  Argive  kni^lits  that  perish,  and  fulfil 
An  evil  fortune.     We  will  then  abstain 
From  war,  if  thus  thou  wilt;  but  wilt  inspire 
The  Greeks  with  counsel  which  shall  prolit  them. 
Lest  by  thine  anger  all  be  doomed  to  die." 

Then  the  Cloud-gath'rer,  Zeus,  rejoining,  spake; 
"  O  sov'reign  Hera  of  the  tender  eyes, 
If  thou  shalt  care  once  more  to  view-  the  field 
When  breaks  to-morrow's  dawn,  thou  shalt  behold 
Chronides  the  Omnipotent  layine  low 
E'en  greater  multitudes  of  warrior  Greeks; 
Nor  shall  the  might}'  Hector  ever  stay 
His  arm  from  siiife,  till  Pcleus'  son,  the  fleet, 
Be  that  day  roused  from  wlierc  he  sits  beside 
His  ifalle^'S,  when  above  Patroclus  slain 
War  rages  in  that  dread  and  narrow  way 


HI 

By  the  ships'  sterns;  for  fate  ilecrees  it  so. 

But  as  for  thee.  I  care  not  for  thine  ire; 

Not  even  sfaouldst  thou  seek  the  utmost  bounda 

Of  nutb  and  ocean,  where  lapctus 

Bjr  Chronus  sits,  ne'er  Kreeted  by  the  rays 

Of  journeying  suns  nor  by  the  stir  of  winds, 

And  deep  Tartarean  chasms  open  round ;  — 

Not  e'en,  I  say.  if  in  thy  uand'ring  course 

Thou  slwuldst  tend  thither,  would  I  heed  thy  wrath; 

There  Uveth  none  more  lost  than  thou  to  shame." 

He  spake,  but  white-amicd  Hera  naught  replied. 
And  now  had  dropt  ti)e  glowinc  lamp  of  Any 
In  Ocean's  wave,  and  duslt  of  night  was  spread 
O'er  tlie  rich  earth.     Loth  were  the  Trojan  braves 
To  sec  the  sun  sink,  but  the  Argives  hailed 
Gladly  deep  night,  the  boon  of  ptnyer  thn'ce  prayed. 

And  now  renowned  Hcaor  led  his  host 
Back  from  the  fleet,  and  called  a  council  where 
An  open  space  was  seen  amid  the  slain, 
Beside  the  whirling  stream.    The  warriors  sprang 
Down  from  their  cars  to  earth  to  hear  the  words 
Spoken  by  Hector,  lov'd  of  hcav'n.     He  stood 
Grasping  his  la/KC,  eleven  cubits  long. 
And  at  the  jav'Hn's  tip  the  brazen  head 
Glowed  bright,  encircled  by  its  golden  ring; 
Resting  upon  it,  thus  to  Troy  he  spake: 

"V'e  Trojans.  Dardans  and  allies,  give  ear: 
I  thought  'twould  be  my  fortune  to  dc«roy 
T!«  Argive  fleet  and  warriors  all,  and  gain 
Safely  our  windy  Ilium.     But  the  night 
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Forestalled  us,  and  hath  been  the  means 

Argives  arJ  barks  upon  the  ocean's  iitrani).      . 

Let  us  then  heed  the  dark;  make  ready  soon^fl 
Our  evening  meal,  aiid  from  the  chariots  fre^^ 
The  fair-maned  steeds,  supplying  theiiv  with  ft 
Haste  tben  to  bring  from  out  the  city  becve 
And  fatted  sheep;  and  fetch  as  well  sweet 
And  bread  from  out  your  houses,  and  amass 
Fagots  in  plenty,  thus  to  keep  ablare, 
All  through  the  nighi-iimc,  till  the  light  of 
Child  of  the  dau'ning, —  counilcKs  fires,  whose  gU 
Shall  ascend  hcav'n,  to  warn  the  long-haired  Gre 
From  seeking  under  cover  of  the  dark  ^_ 

Safely  in  flight  across  the  broad-backed  mainJ^| 
Not  without  harm  nor  undisturbed  must  they 
Set  foot  upon  their  ships;  let  every  nian 
Receive  from  us  n  wound  to  nurse  at  home, — 
An  arrow's  sting,  a  thrust  of  sharpened  shaft,— 
Just  as  he  springs  upon  his  bark ;  and  so         ^y 
Shall  other  foemen  dread  henceforth  to  wa^^^ 
Deplorable  war  against  the  cavaliers 
Of  Troy.     Let  now  the  heav'n-lovcd  heraldt; 
The  city,  summoning  the  lusty  youths 
And  Iioan-templed  elders  of  the  place 
To  gather  on  the  god-erected  tow'rs; 
Whilst)  each  withtn  her  hall,  th'  unwarlike  dami 
Kindle  great  fires;  and  be  the  sentn-band 
Made  firm  and  staunch,  lest  ambush  pi 
The  city  whilst  its  men  are  all  away. 
Brave  Trojans  I  as  I  bid,  so  let  it  be ; 
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N'or  have  I  spoken  all  of  which  ihc  hour 
Hath  n«d;  but  later  will  explain  thr  task 
Of  morning  to  the  gathered  knights  of  Troy. 
*Vith  hopeful  heart  I  make  my  prayer  to  Zeus 
'^•i   th'  other  itod*,  that  [  maj'  t>vcep  from  here 
*"«^sc  hounds  boroe  on  to  ruin  by  the  Fates 
Within  their  sable  barks.     While  night  shall 

last, 
*"*  wfll  keep  watch;  but  when  arc  seen  the  rays 
'-**  Earliest  dawn,  we'll  arm  ourselves,  and  round 
^P  hollow  vessels  wake  a  fearful  strife. 
^'''n  shall  I  soon  learn  whetiier  Tyilcus'  son. 
Strong  Diomcd,  can  thrust  rue  from  the  fleet 
^ack  CD  the  city's  bulwarks,  or  if  1 
''*y  smite  him  with  my  brasen  spear  and  take 
'••*  life,  and  bear  his  gory  arms  away. 

•^-morrow  shall  his  prowess  come  to  view, 
^houjj  he  the  onslaught  of  my  lance  abide! 
*  ^f  he,  I  tn»\',  shall  be  anions  the  first 
**  dic; —  pierced  through,  with  many  a  follower 
Riund, 
"y  rise  of  sun  to-morrow.    Would  that  I 
"'Bht  feel  assured  of  immortality 
^**<I  never-ending  freedom  from  old  agc^^ 
^^  S'lre  of  being  honorrd  as  dcvine 
^^ith  Pallas  and  Apollo,  as  I  know 
»n»day  brings  ruin  to  Acha-a's  host!" 

Tbui  ended  Hector's  words;  the  sons  of  Troy 
G«»  loud    accliiin.     Soon    from    the   yokes   they 
f>eed 
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The  sHTflting  stcrds;  with  thongs  each  koi^t  madi 

fast 
His  cour»ers  to  hia  chariot,     Now  thty  brought 
Forth  from  tlie  city  hccves  ttnd  fnltcd  sheep 
With  all  due  speed,  aod  from  their  homes  a  store 
Of  honeyed  wtne  and  losves,  and  gaih'ring  lut 
Fagots  in  plenty,  offered  sacrifice 
Unto  the  gods  of  spotl«s  hecatomSs, 
Whose  savory  fragrance,  wind-borne  from  the  plain. 
Rose  to  high  htav'n.     But  yet  the  bliisful  band 
Uid  not,  nor  would,  partake;  for  bitterly 
They  hated  hallowed  Troy,  and  Priam,  lord 
Of  the  stout  ashen  spent,  and  Priam's  race. 

So,  high  in  hope,  all  night  the  warrion  sate 
In  ranks,  with  many  n  watch-fire  kindled  round 
As  when  about  the  radiant  moon  in  hcav'n 
Tlic  aars  gleam  forth  resplendent,  when  deep  c: 
Has  stilled  the  wind,  and  every  look-out  place, 
Headland,  and  wooded  vale,  in  light  appears; 
When  from  tlie  clouds  bursts  forth  the  boundlcst 

sky. 
And  all  the  ttnrt  are  »een,  to  fill  with  joy 
The  shepherd's  bosom ;  numberless  as  thcj- 
'Twixt   fleet   and    Xanihus"   ^vave   die   watdifirei 

gleamed 
Kindled  by  Ilium's  bra^TS  before  their  walls. 
A  thousand  fires  were  glowing  Mt  the  plain; 
In  each  fire's  glow  sate  fifty  armed  braves; 
White  by  the  chariots  stood  the  steeds,  and  cropped 
Corn  and  white  barley  till  the  fair-throned  day. 
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BOOK  IX 

THE  EMBASSY  TO  ACHILLES 

'^1*  council  of  the  Greek  chicft  Agarneninnti  lainenis 
""  ^Cfp'ion  by  Zens,  apparcni  in  the  til  sueceis  of  the 
«JOlition,  an<!  sdvifci  a  reiiifn.  He  is  reproached 
"w  bit  cowardice  by  Uiomed.  vfho  announces  his  own 
V«tmt  to  continue  ihc  Hnigs\e  to  ihc  end.  At 
*«IW»  iu|{g«9iion.  bandi  of  guards  »rc  poited.  and 
'^RKtDniMi  gives  in  his  own  tent  a  baniiiict  lo  ihe 
'•*"•»  of  hi*  ho»i,  at  which  NcMor  urge*  tlie  propi- 
"XiltKi  of  Achilles.  To  this  AgarnEinnon  agrcc^,  prom- 
'""l  the  tmoraiton  of  Briscis  with  the  addition  of 
"'"'f  Irtiiurci  of  great  price,  and  ihat  Achilles  may  re- 
""' »i  bride  one  of  ihc  kinx's  own  daugliters,  with  a 

»^°w[)'  nf  icveii  eilie*.  Phirnix,  the  greaicr  Ajax  and 
l'l''ni<i>«,(  j,^  i«l«i(d  as  envoys,  and  having  been  in- 
"ruricij   hjr    Nestor,    sel     forlh,    accompanied    by    ihc 

•  htrjidi  OiliiH  and  Eurybates.  They  find  Achilles  alone 
""''  PJtrncIiK,  solacing  himself  with  Ihe  lyre;  he  re- 
"'*"  them  ho»pitih!y.  and  bid»  Pairodu*  enieriain 
'"tm  »ith  food  and  wine.  Odyf.*eiH  ihen  tells  Achilles 
^h!  *'  '*"''"'*  *ituation  o(  the  Greek*,  and  of  Hector's 
^■Hir«t  lo  m  (he  ihjps  on  fire;  and  recalling  the  ad- 
B*'''  Rivtn  bis  son  by  Peleut.  entreati  the  liero  to  aid 
B""".  tetlinft  forth  the  offer  of  ihe  king,  Achilles  re- 
^Jl»'«  that  for  his  part  he  is  indifferent  lo  the  iniiconie 
B^' 'bestTHRitle:  that  after  all  his  labors  in  a  war  w;iged 
'"'*'!/  for  the  intcrcsl  of  the  ions  of  Alroits.  his  sole 
"*»i  i(  itijury  and  affront ;  that  they  must  do  as  they 
""^  without  Iris  aid.  for  that  he  intends  iimnediate  dc- 
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parlure  homeward  and  would  rcconimeni!  it  to  the  r 
that  he  spurns  whatever  gxiu  Agnniemnon  may  pto 
and  will  wed  no  dautthter  of  his ;  that  treasure  or  t 
cannot  compare  in  value  to  a  maii'«  own  life,  and  i 
fA  he  proposes  to  save  his  own.  Phixniic  adds  hit 
treaties  to  those  of  OdyneiK.  relating  how  he  cinu 
the  house  of  Pcleus.  a  fugitive  from  the  wrath  o( 
own  father  Ainyntas,  and  becsme  the  childhood  (ti 
and  tutor  of  Achilles;  he  urite*  reconciliation  at  d 
acterislie  of  gods  and  heroe«,  adducing  the  Ktorj 
Meleager's  defence  of  the  ^Ivhan.s.  AchiDe*  rent 
tinrnovcd,  but  urgtes  his  old  frimd  to  remain  and 
turn  with  htm,  promiaing  him  the  half  of  bU  kinsi 
on  his  return,  Ajax's  upbraidinsa  likewise  proring 
O  effectiiat,  the  baffled  envoyit  return,  except  Phaanx, 
whom  a  couch  is  spread  In  Achilles"  tenl,  and  rtpoi 
the  Greeks  their  failure.  By  Diomed's  advice  all 
tire  to  rest,  prepared  on  the  morrow  lo  baule  (ofj 
fleet  und«r  the  leadership  of  their  king. 
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'HpHUS  kept  the  Trojans  vigil.     But  the  Greeks 
'    *    Were  tivayed  with  strange  drsite  for  panic 

fliltht, 
I  Chill  Feaj's  attendant.     All    the  leaders'  hearts 
I  Wtre  pierced  with  >-earninsr*  they  could  scarce  en- 
dure, 
™whni  two  winds  breathe  suddenly  upon 
Tnt  fishy  main,  and  rouse  il  — -  B<irca-i'  blast 
And  Zephyr,  sweeping  from  the  Thracian  shore; 

|*wn  surge  the  sable  waves  to  tow'r-Iike  height, 
'""'I  lirspi  of  weed  along  the  «trand  are  cast ; 
"  WiSeach  Argive  breast  with  sorrow  torn. 
And  now  Atridea,  stricken  to  the  heart 
With  bitter  grief,  fared  forth,  and  gave  command 
^'ntothe  clear-voiced  heralds  that  they  call 
'■*eh  knight  to  council,  yet  without  loud  cry; 
"'ffistU  toiled  busily  among  the  chiefs, 
**  Wt  they  down  lo  council,  full  of  woe; 
^'^'n  stood  forth  Agamemnon,  dropping  tears 
Hp'^f  »  dark-watered  fount  that  o'rr  the  ledge 
^^'  some  steep  cliff  pours  forth  its  sombre  tide. 

^''111!,  wiih  (Jcpp  s{ghs  he  spoke  before  the  host: 
frimd!.  couns'lors  ye  and  heroes  of  the  Greeks! 
*  fell  net  of  ruin  hath  the  son 
'  Ctironus,  Zeus,  ensnared  me.     Cruel  god! 
"'  promised  me  of  yore,  confirming  too 
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His  utt'rance  with  s  nod,  that  it  should  be 
My  loi  to  lay  strong  Ilium  low  before 
1  shoulil  return.     Hut  now  1  Icnon-  that  Zon 
Hath  plotted  iou!  deceit;  'tis  his  decree 
That  1  return  inglorious  to  the  shores 
Of  Argos.  having  lost  a  countless  host- 
Such  is  the  will  of  Zeus  the  All -Supreme, 
Who  hath  ere  now  ahased  the  lofty  crests 
Of  many  cities,  and  will  yet  do  so ; 
For  unto  him  surpassinc  might  pertains. 
CoRie.  therefore,  and  let  every  warrior  heed 
My  manilatr.     Let  us  board  our  ships  and  fly 
Home  to  our  own  dear  native  laiid ;  for  Xroy 
And  hct  wide  streets  we  ne'er  may  capture  now.' 

Thus  spalce  the  monarch.    Silent  were  they  all] 
Long  sat  the  sons  of  Argos  mute  with  woe; 
At  last  spake  Diomed  ereat  in  jhout  of  strife: 

"  O  son  of  Atrcus.  first  of  all  shall  I 
Stand  to  oppose  thy  fnlly,  as  'tis  meet. 
O  King,  in  council ;  neither  let  ihine  ire 
Be  roused  against  me.    Thou  hast  been  the  first 
Among  th'  Acha;an  warrior*  here  to  cast 
Reproach  upon  my  prowess,  calling  me 
Unwarlilte,  faint  of  heart.     These  wordt  ol  thin 
Arc  known  to  all  the  Argives  young  and  old. 
But  upon  thee  hath  crafty  Chronus'  son 
Bestoued  a  partial  gift :  —  to  be  revered 
Above  all  other  men  for  sov'reign  sway ; 
Yet  he  denied  thee  a  courageous  heart, 
Man's  greatest  strength.    O  foolish  one,  dost  thou 
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IndctJ  beiinc  tlie  men  of  Greece  to  be 
^^'■(rak  anil  laint-hearted  as  thy  words  imply? 
\i  ihine  own  spirit  urge  iIim  to  depart. 
Go  thou  — thy  path  i*  clear;  tliy  vessels  lie 
Moowd  there  beside  the  main  —  the  countlew  ficet 
Thai  {ollow-ing  from  Mycenw  eiime  with  thee, 
'ft  othti  Greeks  of  Bowing  loclcs  will  bide 
T^'H  vt  have  wasted  Troy.     But  if  they  tno 
™iiT  it.  let  tliem  likewise  board  their  barks 
And  fl((  [o  their  loved  fatherland.     We  nvain  — 
^l)'«lf  and  Sthendus  —  ivill  maintain  the  fiuht 
Till  We  accomplish  Ilium's  overthrow; 
■w  uith  the  gods  we  journejed  to  this  land." 

n»iia  spake  the  chieftain;  all  the  sons  of  Greece 
"elcoroed  with  loud  acclaim  the  spoken  word 
0'  liioHied  the  tamer  of  the  tleetli. 
An<l  riling  next,  Gcrenian  Nesior  spake:  — 

O  Diomcd !  surpaising  is  thy  might 
''1  battle;  so  in  council  thou  art  best 
'''  tliy  compeers  all.     None  of  all  the  Greeks 
Tn*Sf  words  of  thine  could  contradict  or  blame, 
Howbeir  thou  hast  not  said  all  —  thou  art 
A  youth,  iFiou  mightest  be  my  last-born  son ; 
'"  prudent  are  the  words  thou  utt'rcst  now 
'"  ArKos'  chiefs,  and  uttered  seasonably, 
""t  le[  me  now,  an  older  man  in  yeara, 
^'Vt  voice  to  mine  own  thought,  recounting  all; 
^"J  none  shall  treat  with  scorn  the  \iords  I  speak, 
'^*"  e'en  ihe  King.     A  friendless  man  is  he. 
'^""lew,  and  homeless,  that  can  find  delight 
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In  civil  war  with  horror  in  its  train! 

But  let  us  now  obry  tlic  falling  dark 

And  spread  our  eveninit  meal;  let  pickets  then 

Be  chosen  and  disposed  along  the  trench 

Delved  round  uiitside  the  rampartt.     Ttiit  coinm' 

I  give  the  youths.     Do  thou.  Atrides,  next 

Begin,  since  kingiiest  of  us  all  thou  art; 

Regale  the  elder  princes  with  repast; 

For  seeming  'tis,  and  no  disgrace  to  thee. 

Filled  arc  thy  lents  with  wine,  which  Argive  ba* 

Daily  convey  thee  from  the  Thracian  land 

O'er  the  wide  ocean.    Thou  hast  all  tlie  meant 

Of  hospitable  welcome  —  countless  throngs 

Own  thee  as  sov'rcign  lord.     When  muiy  there 

Are  met  toother,  thou  must  heed  the  voice 

Speaking  most  wisely.     Great  is  now  the  need 

Of  all  th'  Achtran  army  for  discreet 

And  subtle  counsel,  since  iheir  enemies  here 

Qose  to  the  barks  are  kindling  counilen  firet. 

Who  could  rejoice  at  things  like  ihesc?    Tliis  nigb 

Annihilates  the  Greeks,  or  else  shall  save." 

"I' was  thus  he  spake,  and  all  gave  ready  ear, 
Heeding  his  counsel;  and  the  sen irj' -bands 
Rushed  forth,  all  armed,  led  on  by  Nejtor's  »o, 
By  Thrasyniedes,  shepherd  of  the  host. 
And  by  lalmenus  and  Ascaiaphus, 
Tivain  sons  of  Ares:  by  Merioites, 
And  bj'  Dcipyrus  and  Aphareus, 
And  divine  Lycomedcs,  Crcon'a  child; 
Seven  were  the  chiefs  of  guards.     With   every 
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Wtnt  forth  twice  fifty  youthful  brav«  who  bore 
Long  l]nc«  in  their  hands.     They  took  their  scat* 
1'  ibr interval  betwixt  the  trench  and  wall; 
nitn,  kindling  lites,  took  each  his  late  repast. 

Thtn  did  Atridcs  lead  the  noblest  lords 
W  Greece  within  his  tent,  and  placed  before 
Hii  lunts  a  plenteous  feast.     Right  willingly 
Took  they  the  viands  ready  to  their  hands. 
iiui  when  desire  lur  meat  and  drink  was  past, 
'^«tor  rose  first  his  wise  design  to  weave, — 
The  >ged  kini;  whose  counsel  had  before 
^  wundest   deemed.     With   friendly  words  he 
spake:  — 

"  Illustrious  son  of  Atrcus,  king  of  tnen, 
"ith  thee  (hall  I  begin  and  with  thcc  end ; 
Since  thou  art  sov'rdgn  o'er  full  many  a  race, 
™"1  because  Zeus  hath  placed  within  ihy  hand 
™Plte  and  laws,  to  ciuntel  for  thine  own. 
"is  then  thy  special  duty  both  to  hear 
And  jpeik.  and  heed  tlic  words  of  other  men 
"Kat  spirit  jtirs  them  to  lound  speech,  because 
'■Wn  undertaking's  issue  hangs  on  thee. 
'^  We  now  »y  what  I  my«elf  derm  best; 
'^°'  no  man  could  contrive  a  better  plan 
liian  thit  which  both  now  is,  and  hath  been  long, 
'""d  in  my  thoughts;  —  ay,  ever  since  that  day 
"hfn  thou,  O  foster-child  of  Zeus,  didst  wrest 
Iw  maiden  from  the  lodge  of  Peleus'  son, — 
"1  her,  Briseis, —  and  pro^'okc  his  ire 
^Pinn  our  judcment.     Earnestly  did  I 
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Seek  to  dissuade  tIkc  ;  yci  did»T  tliou  obey 
Thine  own  proud  spirit,  and  didst  treat  with  sci 
A  valiant  chieftain  honored  by  the  gods, 
Seizing  his  tcophy,  which  than  dmt  keep  still. 
Let  us  e'en  now  bethink  ourselves  how  we 
May  reconcile  the  prince,  and  win  his  heart 
With  ^'fis  that  p[ca»c  htm.  and  with  kindly  speed 

Atridrt,  lord  of  nations,  mnde  reply: 
"  O  aged  chieftain,  truly  hast  thou  told 
The  mischief  [  have  urought.  My  act  indeed 
Was  foil)'  —  I  deny  i[  nut.  A  man 
May  match  himseU  against  unnumbered  bands, 
Wtiom  Zeus  so  clearly  chcrisheth  that  he 
Should  thus  avenge  him,  bringing  low  our  hosL 
Since  then  I  erred  that  day  in  giving  rein 
To  evil  pasiion,  it  is  my  desire 
To  reccncile  the  hero,  proffering 
Gifts  rich  and  boimdleu.  1  will  name  them  )h 
Before  you  all  — seven  tripods  yet  unmarred 
By  fire;  ten  golden  t.ilcnis;  twice  ten  bright 
Caldrons:  then  twice  six  strong  victorious  steeds 
WHiosc  hoofs  have  won  me  trophies.  Destitute 
He  would  nut  be,  nor  lacking  preciouK  heajts 
Of  gold,  who  had  such  wealth  as  hath  been  won 
For  me  by  these  unci  oven -footed  steeds  1 
Then  will  I  give  seven  damsels,  famed  for  skill 
In  useful  tasks,— the  Lesbian  girls,  by  me 
Chos'n  »hen  Achilles  gained  the  stately  walls 
Of  I/^sbos,  as  supreme  'mong  all  the  race 
Of  maids  in  beauty.     All  these  will  I  yield. 
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"»  "d!  as  her  I  look  from  him  that  day, 
'  ■*  young  BrrKi*.     Solenml)'  I  twear 
' 'wt  I  have  ne'er  approached  her  in  the  way 
'"  man  witli  miiiil.     All  this  sliall  he  reteive 
■  iraighiway;  and  if  the  gods  vouchsafe  that  we 
'^^V  pillage  Priam'*  city,  ample- walled, 
"Wi  may  he  enter  and  weigh  down  his  bark 
'*  "th  pleiilcom  gold  and  bronze,  ivhcn  once  the  spoil 
'^'>all  be  apportioned  'mong  th'  Achxan  brave*. 
'foni  'moni;  the  Trojan  women  then  shall  he 
5clri:t  iwoscore  —  tlie  iaircil  of  (hem  all 
aavc  Argive  Helen.    Then  if  we  attain 
'^'"Roj  of  Greece,  earth's  teeming  udder,  there 
■^hall  he  become  my  ion-in-law,  and  be 
'•onored  by  me  cv'n  as  mine  own  dear  child 
*-^>"cstri,  reared  in  every  luxury.     There 
*"  my  (air  palace  daughters  have  I  three: 
'-hrjioihemi*.  I.aodice,  and  last 
'Pnianassa;  he  niay  choose  from  these 
*  "r  one  he  likcth  best,  and  lead  her  thence, 
'***ueIii  with  no  wedding  gifts,  to  Peleus'  hall; 
J*  ^ile  1,  to  reconcile  him,  will  bestow 
ens  abounding,  such  as  ne'er  before 
ath  father  giv'n  to  daughter.     He  shall  have 
'fven  populous  cities;  fir*t,  Cardamylc, 
""d  Kraay  Hira;  Knopc  iw  wfll 
"id  iRcrcd  Phenc.  and  Anthcia.  famed 
*or  its  deep  meadows ;  fair  >Epeia  too 
An<)  ti'ne-robed  Pcdasus;  all  near  the  sea, 
''"outmost  towns,  toward  sandy  Pylus'  land. 
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Rich  are  itidr  dtiTrns  in  kinc  Rnd  Ehcep, 
And  [hey  shall  venerate  him  a*  divine 
And  pay  him  oflf' rings,  and  fair  tribuic  yield 
Beneath  his  sceptre.     Yea,  all  this  will  I 
Do  for  Achilles  if  his  wraih  but  cease. 
So  let  him  bend ;  'tis  Hades  who  alone 
Never  relents,  nor  men's  petitions  heeds; 
And  therefore  he  of  all  (he  cods  ii  most 
Loaih^  by  mortals.     Let  Achilles  then 
Submit  to  me ;  he  owes  me  deference 
Both  as  his  king  and  by  my  right  of  years." 

Then  Nestor,  the  Gcrenian  knight,  returned: 
"  Illustrious  son  of  Atreus,  sov'reign  chief. 
Not  to  be  spurned  are  treasures  such  as  these 
Thou  proff'rest  Lord  Achilles.     Hssie  we  now, 
Unto  Pelides'  lodge  with  instant  speed 
To  send  ambassadors,  a  chosen  band. 
Come,  I  will  seek  them  out,  assured  that  these 
Will  do  my  bidding:     Phoenix  first,  to  tcid 
Tlie  rest,  I  choose  —  endeared  to  Zeus  on  high; 
Aja.v  the  strong;  divine  Odysseus;  these 
Eurybates  and  Odius  shall  attend, 
The  heriilds.     Fetch  now  water  for  our  hands; 
Enjoin  a  holy  silence ;  that  we  thus 
May  strive  to  win  the  heart  of  Chronus'  child, 
If  he  vouchsafe  compassion  on  our  host." 

So  spake  he;  and  the  hearts  of  all  were  pleased 
By  Nestor's  words.     Now  poured  the  heralds  toci 
Water  upon  the  hands  of  all ;  then  youths 
Filled  to  the  brim  the  wassail-bowls  with  wine; 
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And  Wing  pouretl  libations  from  full  cups, 
TWeidcd  the  throng,  distribuiing  to  all. 
t^  Kt  and  quaffed ;  and  when  desire  was  past, 
Fotth  10  Airidci'  lodge  the  envoys  *i>ed. 
And  now  did  Nestor,  the  Gcrcniiin  knight, 
Fixing  hit  meaning  ga«  on  every  man, 
™i  dtitfly  on  Odysseus,  charge  them  well 
T«  itrive  10  win  the  brave  Fclides  o'er. 

Nou-  pxssn]  th'  ambassadors  along  the  strani) 
Of  Bfriad-echocd  ocean.     Earnestly 
I^J  ihry  invoke  the  paw*r  that  xhakes  und  clasps 
ned:  The  ftnb^  ,<,  gram  that  the>-  persuade  with  case 

'ttaie.'  great  heart.    They  came  to  where 
Tcnttd  the  Mymtidons  beside  their  barks, 
""^  tktte  thty  found  Achilles,  as  he  souglit 
Uiccr  irom  music  of  a  clear-toned  lyre, 
'*ifi  fichly-wrought,  and  with  a  silver  bar, 
'■nidi  he  had  clKwen  from  the  spoil  that  day 
"*  tool  Eition's  cit)-.     1'hus  sought  he 
^«(Q  for  his  soul,  in  singing  of  famed  deeds 
^'  itna;  whilst  Patroclvis  »t  alone 
Siltnt  before  him,  till  v^iacidcs 
Should  tnd  his  lay.     NigU  drew  the  envoys,  led 
°f  f>Mve  Odysiseus,  till  they  stood  before 
'•If  chief  himself.     Achilles,  lyre  in  hand, 
ipong  in  amazement  from  his  scat :  and  rose 
•^""du*  likewise  as  he  saw  the  chiefs. 
^*nitt-ift  Achilles  beckoned  llran,  and  cried: 
Welcome!  ye  surely  come  in  friendly  wise, 
"Wtiy  impelled  by  urgent  need  —  most  dear 
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Of  all  th'  Achians  to  this  troubled  heart." 
Divine  Achilles  spitke,  and  led  his  guests 
Onward,  and  placed  theiii  on  rcclininn  seats 
O'crlaid  with  purple  coverlets,  and  called 
Quickly  Patroclus,  who  stood  nigh  al  hand: 

"  Son  of  Menoctius,  set  a  larger  bowl 
For  wine,  and  mix  it  stronger,  and  prepare 
For  every  guest  a  bealtcr,  seeing  that  men 
Whom  best  1  love  arc  'neath  my  roof-ircc  now.' 
Thus  spake  the  chief;  Patrocliis  heeded  soon 
His  cherished  friend.     Achilles  by  the  fire 
Set  a  huge  tray  meantime,  and  plated  therein 
Back-pieces  from  a  (attcd  goat  and  sheep. 
And  porker's  oily  chine.     Automedon 
Held  iast  the  i1e«h  uhiUi  great  Achilles  carved. 
Slicing  and  spitting  it.     Menartius'  son. 
The  gudlike  mortal,  made  a  huge  fire  glow ; 
And  when  the  fire  was  spent,  and  its  bright  Hame 
Had  died,  he  raked  the  embers  to  a  bed. 
Arranged  the  spits  above  them,  and  raised  last 
The  flesh  upon  the  roas ting-stones  and  st^c^vcd 
The  sacred  salt  upon  it.     When  at  length 
All  had  been  cooked  and  on  the  dresser  laid, 
PatTOclus  served  ahmit  the  table  bread 
In  dainty  trays;  Achilles  made  them  share 
Tlie  fl«li.     The  chief  then  took  his  seat  before 
The  wall  th.it  faced  Odysseus  the  divine, 
-And  hade  his  friend  Patroclus  ofE'rings  yield 
Unto  th'  immortals;  so  he  did,  and  cait 
Bumt-oflf'rings  to  the  flames.     All  eagerly 


Fooknow  th«  food  laid  ready  to  their  hands. 
And  when  desire  for  food  and  drink  was  o'er, 

Ajax  to  Ph<cnix  nodikd.     But  the  brave 

OdyMnis  saw,  and  filhng  full  his  cup 

rilh  H-inc.  and  motioning  to  Achillej,  (palce: 
"  All  hal!  to  ihee,  Achilles!     We  lack  not 
Banquets  within  the  tent  of  Atreus'  son, 
Nor  h«(  in  thine;  for  plenteous  is  (hy  store 
^f  BUteful  meals.     Yet  is  our  care  not  now 
■[For  plcawm  of  the  feast;  an  awful  doom, 
I     t)  hMv'nly-nurtureii  chief,  we  see  and  fear; 

»Knmvine  not  whether  we  shall  save  or  lose 
Our  wcll.decked  barks  unless  thou  don  once  more 
^y  valor.     The  triumphant  sons  of  Troy 
™i  tlicir  far-famed  allies  keep  bivouac  now 
""d  hy  our  ships  and  rampart ;  many  a  blace 

IlTirougJiout  their  camp  is  kindled ;  and  the>'  boast 
Tiiat  joon  their  force,  no  longer  by  our  arms 
""hstood,  will  speed  lo  storm  our  dark-hulled  fleet. 
tfitonidts  ^hows  them  favoring  omens  still 
Throiijjh  gleams  of  lighning.     Hector,  swoln  with 
pride 

»In  his  great  strength,  is  fearful  In  his  rage, 
Trusting  in  Ze^s,  and  recking  naught  of  gods 
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'  oirn,—  his  breast  with  furiou*  valor  thrilled. 
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fJ'pf»)'S  that  holy  dawn  may  quickly  break, 
"'  li)  tiis  eager  vow  lo  hew  awaj' 
"^"f  galleys'  lofty  bow-heads,  and  consume 
'■'^'  ships  with  wasting  fire,  and  by  their  barks 
^'Ji  doun  the  Greeks,  in  imoke  dismayed  and  lost 


And  greatly  do  I  tremble  lest  the  gods 
Mukc  good  his  menace,  and  it  be  our  fate 
To  perish  here  on  Ilium's  shore,  afar 
From  Argos,  nurse  of  hones.     Tlicn  ariWi 
If  (hou  art  willing,  though  full  late  it  be. 
To  shield  the  Argive  warrior*  overborne 
Beneath  the  Trojans'  onset.    Thou  thj^f 
Shalt  feet  remorse  hereafter,  and  no  poti/cr 
Can  linil  a  rriiirHy  for  virun^  once  done. 
Bui  O!  consider  rather  bow  to  save 
Achna's  army  from  its  threat'ntng  doom! 
Ah,  comrade  minel  'tis  even  thus  thy  *ire, 
Peleus,  once  charged  thee,  on  that  very  day 
He  sent  thee  to  the  king  from  Phthia's  strand:  — 
"  By  Hera  and  Athena  shall  thou  be 
Endowed  with  might,  my  son.  If  such  their  will; 
But  let  the  heart  within  thy  bosom  be 
Magnanimous  —  for  kindliness  is  best; 
Shun  envious  broils,  and  thou  xhalt  be  the  more 
Esteemed  by  all  the  Argives  young  and  old." 
"Twas  thus  thine  aged  sire  commvided  thee. 
And  thou  forgettest  all.     Yet  cease  cv'n  now 
From  heart-distressing  anger.     Atreus'  son 
ProfTrcth  thee  worthy  gifts  if  thou  wilt  end 
Thy  wrath.     But  list,  I  xvill  enumerate 
The  treasure*  which  Atrides  promised  thcc 
There  in  his  tent.     Seven  tripods  yet  unmarred 
By  fire;  ten  enldrn  talents,  and  twoscore 
Caldrons;  then  twice  six  strong  victorious  sienlt, 
Whose  hoofs  have  won  him  trophies.     Dtstituie 
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He  would  not  be,  nor  ladci'ng  precious  hraps 

Of  gold,  who  had  such  wealth  as  Airetis'  son 

"ath  iron  by  thete  undoven-footed  steeds! 

•^a  will  he  give  seven  maidens  famed  for  skill 

">  useful  tasks;  —  those  Lesbian  girls,  whom  he 

'-oose  when  thyself  did«t  gain  the  »tatel>-  walls 

^f  Lesbos,  as  supreme  'mong  all  the  race 

^'  maids  in  beauty.     All  these  will  lie  yield, 

^  udl  as  her  he  took  that  day  from  thee, 

'  "^  young  Brijels ;  with  a  solemn  oath 

'  hat  he  hath  never  sought  her  in  the  way 

"'  man  with  maid.     All  this  shalt  thou  receive 

"^ightway:  and  if  the  gwis  vouchsafe  that  we 

*iay  pillage  Priam's  city,  ample-walled, 

*  "^n  maj^  thou  enter  and  weigh  down  thy  Iwtlc 

"'th  plenteous  gold  and   bronze,  when  once  the 

spoil 
■'"all  be  apportioned  'mong  ih'  Acha;an  braves, 
'roin  'mongst  the  Trojan  women  then  shall  thou 
"*le<:i  a  score  —  the  fairest  of  them  all 
"*ve  .Argive  Helen.    Then  if  we  attain 
"■"EOS  of  Greece,  earth's  teeming  udder,  there 
Shalt  thou  become  his  son-in-law.  and  be 
"otioted  by  him  ev'n  as  his  own  dear  child 
'^ittWs.  reared  in  every  luxury.     There 
in  liii  ^f  palace  daughters  hath  he  three: 
C^'Tisolbemis,  I-aodice,  and  last 
IpViiatiissa;  thou  mayst  choose  from  these 
Tht  one  thou  likest  best,  and  lead  her  thence, 
"*<ight  with  no  wedding  gifts,  to  Peleus'  hall  j 
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Whil«  he,  10  reconcile  thrt.  will  h«tow 

Treasure  abounding,  such  as  ne'er  bciore 

Haih  father  giv'n  to  daughter.     Thou  shall  havei 

Seven  pfipiilous  cities — ^  first,  Cardamjlc, 

And  grassy  Hira;  Knopc  as  well 

And  sacred  Phera-,  and  Antheia,  famed 

For  its  deep  meado«« ;  (air  •■Kpcia  tiio 

And  vinc-robcd  Pcdasus;  all  near  the  sea, 

The  outmost  towns  next  sandy  Pyliis'  land ; 

Rich  are  their  citizens  in  kine  and  sheep. 

And  the^'  shall  venerate  thcc  as  divine 

And  pay  thee  otlVings,  and  fair  rributc  yield 

Beneath  thy  sceptre.     Yea.  all  this  will  he 

For  thee  iiccomplish  if  thy  wrath  but  teate. 

Bui  if  thy  bosom  yet  feel  enmity 

For  Agamemnon  and  his  gifts,  O,  still 

Pit)'  the  rest  —  the  Panacharans.  worn 

With  labor  in  their  camp.     They  all  will  give 

'I'hee  honor  as  a  god ;  thou  clorious  fame 

Shouldst  gain  them.     Bv  thy  hand  should  H 

fall 
When  he  comes  nigh  thee  in  his  furious  rage. 
Boasting  (o  have  no  peer  'mone  all  the  braves 
Of  Argives  who  fared  hither  in  the  fleet." 
Then  swift  Achilles  thus  replying  spake: 
"  Lafrtes'  Zeus-born  son,  Oilysscus,  man 
Of  many  counsels,  it  behooves  me  now 
Tn  speak  of  this  with  plainness,  and  declare 
WTiat  1  intend  and  what  shall  be  fulfilled. 
That  ye  may  henceforth  cease  to  sit  and  pour 
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^"treitio  m  mine  ears.     For  to  my  heart 
^*   hjtfful  as  the  gates  of  death  is  he 

'"o  OIK  thing  in  his  bream  ronc«U  and  spcakj 
''"other.     But  I  now  Mill  say  what  seems 
^"'nrimn  best  itJiJgmcnt     NcVr.  I  trow,  shall  he, 
•^"Oj;  Acamnnnon.  nor  the  other  Greeks, 
•  cj^uadr  me  to  return;  for  I  should  gain 
'^^^    RTatitude  by  waging  endless  «rife 
Aeajnjj  the  enemy.     Like  fate  attends 
"•m  who  fights  hard,  and  him  who  bears  no  part 
■•1    War.     Men  hold  the  coward  and  the  brave 
'"    like  «te«n  :  the  *etfsamc  death  awaits 
*^v  toiler  and  the  idler.     Naught  have  I 
'^chic^cd  by  riskinc  constantly  my  life 
•'^    battle. —  grievous  ills  have  1  eiidurcd. 
to  her  unfledged  young  n  mother-bird 
'^Opi,  herself  famishfnK.  her  captured  food; 
***  have  I  passed  full  many  a  sleepless  night, 
^»^<l  many  a  gory  day  upon  the  field, 
™*ttling  by  warriors  for  their  wives.     My  barks 
•■ath  Ijiid  ere  now  twelve  popiilo\is  cities  low; 
•^■^^en  with  mine  infantry  have  I 
^■^■sted  round  fertile  Troy.     From  all  I  gleaned 
'^asiire  both  »-,Tst  and  fair,  yet  placed  it  all 
* 'thin  Atrides  Agamemnon's  hands. 
*^«.  who  bad  h'ngered  by  (he  swift  ship's  side, 
"^^eived  it,  portioning  out  a  icaiity  share, 
^nd  keeping  much.    The  other  chiefs  and  kings 
"»ve  hid  their  lots,  and  hold  them  safely  still; 
^f«B  me.  alone  of  all  the  Greeks,  he  rcfl 


Mine  own, —  my  cherished  bride, —  and 

fceep; 

May  be  have  joy  of  bcr.     Why  need  the  Greeks 
War  with  the  Trojan*?    Why  did  Atrcus'  (on 
Collect  the  host  and  bring  it  to  this  land? 
Was't  not  for  bright-haired  Helm?     Do  the  tw 
Atridx  only,  of  our  short-lived  race. 
Cherish  their  helpmeets?     Nay,  no  warrior  brave 
And  wise  wlio  dotli  not  love  and  prize  bis  own. 
E'en  as  I  cberisbcd  mine  with  all  my  heart. 
Though  captured  by  the  lance.     And  since  the  k 
Hatii  practiced  fraud  upon  me  and  hath  torn 
My  trophy  from  my  hands,  he  need  not  now 
Seek  to  persuade  me;  I  have  learned  his  ways; 
And  never  shall  he  change  my  purpose  more. 
With  thee,  Od>-»seu»,  and  the  other  chiefs 
Let  him  resolve  on  how  to  save  the  fleet 
From  wasting  flame.     EVn  now  bath  he  achie 
Much  in  my  absence,  and  haih  reared  a  wall 
And  delved  a  moat  about  it,  wide  and  deep. 
Anil  planted  iibarpened  stakes  within;  yet  he 
Cannot  e'en  thus  withstand  the  furious  might 
Of  Hector,  slayer  of  men.     So  long  as  I 
Fought  with  the  Greeks,  this  flector  never 
To  press  the  battle  far  from  Ilium's  walls, 
But  ever  paused  beside  the  Soean  gate 
And  by  the  bcecb-trrc.     There  he  ventured  on^ 
To  meet  me  single-handed,  barely  then 
Escaping  my  attack.     But  since  I  now 
Care  not  to  cope  with  Hector  the  diving 
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'  jfcall  [o-morroiv  my  burn I-ofEc rings  yield 

To  2cut  and  all  the  god^,  and  loading  well 

'*V  ressels,  launch  them  on  the  d«p ;  thou  then  — 

"  thou  desire,  and  care  for  things  like  these  — 

"•"^t  *ee  my  squadron  in  the  dawning  sail 

^c  fiihy  Hellcsfoni,  well  filled  with  men 

•  **rning  to  ply  th«  oar;  and  if  the  pow'r 

f  ar-f amed,  that  >hakr»  the  earth,  voudisafe  to  us 

^  favorable  pauage,  the  third  day 

'^hall  bring  us  back  to  teeming  Phthia's  shore. 
**'l  nony  a  treasure  left  t  there  at  home 

"^cn,  to  my  w<ye,  I  journcjcd  to  this  land; 

^  "ither  iliall  I  return  with  added  store 
"'    Eold.  of  glowing  bronze,  fair-girdled  maids, 
^'^^l  hoary  steel,  mine  own  ailoled  jliare; 
"^t  for  the  prize  which  Atrcus'  lordly  son 
■^^^'arded,  be  hath  taken  her  away 
^'^d  loaded  me  with  insult.    Tell  him  then, 
^  ^«)  ts  I  bid  you.  all  that  ye  have  heard; 
^""Ociaim  it  loudly,  that  all  other  Greeks 

*  likewise  filled  with  anger,  should  tbc  King  — 
r^^st  a)  he  is  to  shame  —  essay  to  cheat 

C^loiher  Argivc.     Let  him  never  dare  — 
^K  that  he  is —  to  look  me  in  the  facel 
^ill  not  share  his  counsels,  nor  take  part 
*  1  war ;  he  hath  beguiled  and  injured  mc, 
■^nd  now  his  words  can  ne'er  delude  mc  more; 
Enough  of  him.     I  leave  him  to  his  doom; 
*"i)r  cotms'Ior  Zeus  hath  stol'n  his  wits  away. 
I  loathe  his  gifts;  himself  do  I  disdain; 
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Not  e'en  should  he  bestow  upon  me  ten 
Or  twenty  time*  the  worth  of  all  he  hath. 
With  superadded  treasure  gained  elsewhere; 
Nor  all  the  opulence  of  OR-homenu* 
Or  Thebes  in  Kgjpt,  (vhcre  most  priceless  thingi 
Lie  in  men's  halls  —  the  town  of  hundred  gates, 
Forth  through  whose  every  portal  tenscore  brfx 
Sally  wiih  steeds  and  chariots.     Though  he  gave 
Gifts  as  uncounted  as  the  grain*  of  sand 
Or  as  the  dust,  sti'U  Atreus'  son  should  fail 
To  move  my  purpose,  till  I  have  avenged 
Fully  the  wrong  that  stung  me  to  the  heart. 
No  child  of  Agamemnon  e'er  shall  be 
My  bWde,  though  rivalling  the  golden  queen 
Of  love  in  beauty,  and  in  skillful  arts 
The  bright-e>'ed  Pallas ;  —  howsoe'er  endowed, 
I  would  not  wed  her.     Let  Atrides  find 
Among  the  Greeks  some  worthier  son-in-law, 
One  of  a  lordlier  rank  than  I  can  claim. 
For  if  the  gods  protect  me  and  I  gain 
My  home  in  safety,  Peleus  then  will  find 
H!m»elf  for  me  a  helpmeet.     Many  maids 
Of  Greece  in  llcllas  and  in  Phthia  bide; 
Daughters  are  they  of  captains  who  defend 
Our  fortresses;  she  whom  I  choose  of  these 
Shall  be  mine  own  dear  bride.     I  long  to  dwell 
There  with  a  fitting  wedded  mate  and  find 
Pleasure  thenceforth  in  the  abundant  wealth 
That  aged  Peleus  hath  amassed  for  mc. 
Not  to  be  counted  equal  in  the  scale 
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To  One'*  own  life  —  for  so  I  think  —  is  all 
Tne  trnsure  harbored,  ai  men  &ay,  within 
lot  wtlh  of  populous  Iliun),  gained  in  days 
O'pcact,  bcfoic  the  Greeks  attained  thii  land; 
"w  all  within  the  itone-built  threshold  stored 
^'  archer  Phoebus  on  the  rocky  side 
^'  f  ytho's  mount.     For  oxen  and  fat  sheep 
'''"*  to  be  won  by  pillage;  one  may  gain 
'  ""'Podj  and  tawny  steeds;  hut  hiunan  life 
^hat  once  hath  fled  the  barrier  of  the  lips 
^n    ne'er  again  be  gleaned  as  spoil,  nor  brought 
**aclt  by  strung  mijiht.     A  twofold  destiny  — 
™>s  thus  my  mother  of  the  silv'ry  feet, 
^  "ctis,  forecastt  —  doth  hear  me  to  my  doom ; 
'>   I  abide  here  and  maintain  the  strife 
Round  Ilium's  dty,  my  return  is  lost, 
^ut  dathle^t  fame  my  portion.     If  instead 
I        ^  **«k  mii)e  own  dear  country,  my  fair  fame 
I      Shall  die,  but  I  shall  gain  great  length  of  days, 
^_nor  jIijII  t^  jQQ„  o'crtaken  by  mine  end. 
^Bj-^^^ld  advise  you  others  too  to  sail 
r      I;'"*>e  in  your  barks,  for  ne'er  shall  ye  behold 
'      ^^^  fall  of  loftj-  Ilium.     Far-seeing  Zeus 
^*th  stretched  above  her  a  protecting  hand; 

"led  arc  her  men  with  boldness.     Then  do  ye 
^Pori  the  message  —  the  prerogative 

'  elders  —  to  th"  assembled  Grecian  chiefs, 
y^^t  they  contrive  srane  sounder  plan  than  this 
'*>  sax  the  veiseU  and  th'  AchKan  throng 
"'•idc  the  hollow  ships;  for  this  design 
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Of  which  they  thought  hath  thiough  mine  ang 

proved 
Impractical.     Let  Phojnix  tarry  here. 
And  sleep  beside  us;  on  the  morrow  then 
May  he  attend  me  on  the  fleet  and  sail 
With  us  to  our  loved  country-,  if  he  choose  — 
I  take  him  not  unless  he  wish  it  so." 

He  spake,  and  nil  sat  silent,  marvelling 
At  what  they  heard  —  for  cruel  words  he  spake. 
Plicenix  nt  length,  the  aged  Icnight,  brake  forth 
With  streaming  tcari,  and  trembling  for  the  fleet: 

"  Far-famed  Achilles!  if  thy  heart  be  thus 
Resolved  upon  return,  if  tliou  refuse 
Thus  utterly  to  rescue  our  swift  barks 
From  devastating  flame,  since  anger  dtvelb 
Still  in  tliy  boMim,  limv  shall  Pbtenix  bide 
Here,  if  forsaken,  dearest  son,  by  thee? 
I  was  dispatched  with  thee  by  him,  thy  sire, 
Peleuii,  the  venerable  knight,  that  day 
When  first  be  sent  ihee  forth  to  Atrcus'  son 
From  Phlbia,  stilt  a  tender  youth,  untrained 
In  the  impartial  strife,  or  councils,  where 
The  heroes  to  high  eminence  attain. 
Therefore  he  sent  me,  bidding  me  instmcE 
His  son  in  all  such  knowledge,  to  become 
In  oratory  and  in  iiction  famed. 
And  so,  dear  child,  I  cannot  bear  to  be 
Left  here  without  tbee  —  even  though  a  god 
Promised  to  strip  from  me  my  hoary  years. 
And  make  me  once  more  young,  in  manhood's  prin 
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Such  n  I  was  when  first  fiom  Greece  I  fled, 

The  land  of  lovely  ivonien,  to  escape 

Thejngft  of  m>-  sire  Aniyntor,  son 

Of  Orramus.     Out  quarrel  had  aris'n 

Over  a  fair-haired  i:oncubine  of  whum 

He  V.K  tnanwrcd,  ouling  thus  «  slight 

Ufon  hii  wife,  my  mother.     Constantly 

^I)  mother  cSaspcd  my  knees,  and  begged  of  me 

Thii  I  ihould  take  the  maiden  for  mine  o\vn, 

^tsht  mijiht  hate  my  father.     I  gave  heed, 

And  did  as  she  enjoined.     My  father  soon 

KiupKttd  all,  and  show'ring  many  a  curse 

■■'pcin  my  head,  invoked  the  Furi«  fell, 

Prjjing  that  never  might  a  son  of  mine 

Sii  on  his  kn«.    The  god  omnipotent 

In  Hades,  and  Persephone,  the  dire, 

'ilfilltd  his  curse.     It  was  my  wish  to  slay 

^'I  father  with  my  whetted  brand ;  but  one 

Of  the  immortals  bade  mine  anger  cease. 

furniiiE  my  thoughts  to  «hnt  would  surely  be 

■'*''!  mong  the  people,  and  the  great  reproach 

■"ai  u-ould  be  cast  upon  me  by  mankind, 

'"»!  t  might  not  be  called  among  the  Greeks 

■'^  PSiricidc.     Yet  did  my  soul  refuse 

lo  tarry  in  the  palace  and  abide 

"y  father's  anger.     Many  a  friend  besought, — 

*')■  ticpheivs  too,  and,  thronging  round  me,  strove 

'ochinjy  my  purpose  to  forsake  my  home; 

'•"d  multitudes  of  lusty  sheep  they  slc^v, 

""^  of  the  crook-homed  beeves  of  trailing  feet. 
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And  many  a  faiicned  porker  did  they  singe 
AnA  strrtcti  upon  the  flames;  and  (teely  too 
Were  drained  the  uine-jars  of  mine  aged  sire. 
For  thrice  three  nights  did  mj'  companions  sleep 
About  me:  t^iicli  in  turn  hix  vit;il  kept; 
And  never  »vere  the  tires  allowed  lo  die  — 
Enkindled,  one  within  the  portico 
Of  the  well-Ruarded  court,  while  one  beside 
The  sleeping-chamber's  portal  glmved  within 
The  vestibule.     But  when  the  tenth  dark  nifcht 
Desccndcil  on  me,  I  at  length  broke  throu^ 
The  chamber  doors,  thmigli  joined  with  cunning  ai 
And  o'er  [he  court's  enclusing  wall  with  ease 
I  leaped,  unmarked  by  guardsmen  and  unseen 
Hy  h:mdniuid<i.     Thence  made  I  my  way  in  flight 
Through  broad-sprcad  Hellas,  till  at  last  1  gained 
Plithia,  the  fertile-soiled,  where  flocks  are  bred, 
And  her  King  IVIeus.     With  a  gracious  iniot 
Peleus  received  me.     I  was  loved  by  him 
Ev'n  as  a  father  loves  liis  only  )iOn, 
Sole  heir  to  all  his  treasure.     He  bestowed 
Riches  upon  me.  placing  many  men 
Beneath  my  rule.     In  farthest  Phthia  lay 
My  dw'elling;  1  was  the  Doiopians'  king. 
Achitle«,  peer  of  gods!  it  wan  my  lo^-e 
That  made  thee  what  thou  art.     For  thou  woulth^ 
ne'er  j 

Go  to  the  board  with  any  other  friend, 
Nor  wouldst  partiike  of  food  within  thy  hall 
Until  I  set  thee  un  my  knees  and  carved 
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Thy  tvteit,  and  o(  the  relish  prolfercd  thee 

Thy  fill,  anil  to  thy  lip»  ihc  wine-cup  pressed. 

Ani  oficntimcs  the  tunic  that  I  wore 

^"is    drenched    willi    wine-dropt   that    thy    lips   let 

stream 
I1  hclplcnnesi  oj  chi'ldliood.     Sti  have  1 
Suffered  for  thee  and  Isborcd,  many  a  time, 
'-onsiderinfi  how  the  gods  had  ne'er  vouchsafed 
Hiai  ton  be  bum  tu  nie ;  but,  Kodlike  chief, 
I  made  ihee  mine  <nvn  child,  to  shelter  me 
fnxa  biner  fate.     Athilles!  yet  re.ttrain 
TTiy  mi^t)'  spirit;  for  thou  hast  no  need 
To  be  thus  ruthlpK-heartcd.     K'en  the  gods, 
^^ho  stand  so  far  above  mankind  in  might, 
Virtue,  snd  majesty,  arc  moved  by  prayer, 
And  iherefore  mortals,  when  they  have  transgressed 
And  been  in  error,  seek  to  appease  the  host 
('>   litaven  with  tupplicatiuns,  making  vows 
To  win  their  favor,  and  their  off' rings  slay, 
"  ith  uvor>'  scents,  and  pourings  forth  of  wine, 
Fot  prayers  are  daughters  of  great  Zeus,  howe'er 
'*^tin][ltij  and  lame,  and  with  distorted  eyes; 
MoTing  with  piaintiil  steps  in  Folly's  train; 
B«I  Folly,  strong  and  nimble -footed,  far 
""'riint  them  ail,  and  everywhere  arrives 
wfcre  them,  bringing  ill  on  men,  to  he 
^uied  afterwards  by  prayers.     Whoever  greets 
"W  daughters,  as  they  come,  with  rev'rcncc  meet, 
^'wivej  from  them  great  benefit;  they  heed 
"li  supplications.     But  >vhen  one  denies 
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Aiid  stubbornly  refuses  what  tliey  seek, 

Tlicy  ihcn  repair  to  Zeus,  bcwcchinfi  him 

Tliat  Fwlly  may  attend  upon  that  man 

Till  hU  disasters  have  made  good  their  wron^ 

Achilles!  pay  lo  Zcus's  daughters  now 

llie  rev'rence  with  which  other  brave  men  bend. 

For  if  Atridcs  proffered  ihce  no  gifts. 

Nor  xpake  of  others  for  the  after-while, 

But  wcic  still  furious  in  his  rage,  1  ne'er 

Should  counsel  thee  to  fling  away  thine  in. 

And  haMcn  to  the  succor  of  our  host, 

Though  sore  iheir  need  be.     But  he  offers  thee 

Great  treasures  now,  and  others  still  in  store. 

And  he  hath  chosen  from  the  Argivc  band 

Its  nobint  chiefs,  the  Greeks  thyself  lov'sc  best. 

And  sent  them  hither  to  make  prayer  lo  (hee. 

Disgrace  not  ihou  their  errand  nor  their  words; 

Although  thou  heretofore  couldst  not  be  blamed 

For  harboring  wrath.     Ay,  such  reports  as  these 

Are  told  us  of  the  mighty  men  of  yore, 

When  roused  to  furious  passion.    The)'  were  mora 

By  presents  and  persuasion.     Mine  own  mind 

Recalls  the  circumstances  —  'tis  no  new  thing. 

For  it  befell  in  olden  days ;  and  I 

Will  now  recount  it,  friends,  before  you  all. 

With  the  Curetes  there  round  Calydon 

Battled  the  ^tolians  steadfast  in  the  fray; 

Great  was  the  slaughter;  the  j^tolian  knights 

Defending  Calydon.  that  city  fair. 

And  the  Curetes  eager  for  their  part 
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To  five  the  place  to  spoil.     For  Artanis 
IfV  ecJilm-lhroncd  had  stirred  thctu  thus  to  strife, 
InJigiULni  because  CEncus  ofTered  not 
To  hat  the  lirst-fruits  of  hi»  orchard -lands. 
The  uthfi  gods  partook  of  hecatombs ; 
But  she  alonr,  the  child  of  iniehty  Zeua, 
itOTi^td  no  portion.     Either  he  forgot, 
Or  thought  it  trivial.     Greatly  erred  he;  toon 
Tlie  irrow-shou-'ring  goddess,  filled  with  rage, 
^t  a  vild  boar  agaimi  him,  gleaming- toothed, 
"Tiidl  wrought  great  havoc  in  the  orchards  tilled 
BfCEnnu.     Many  a  stately  tree  it  fcUcd, 
Ipromed,  covered  with  apple-blooms  all  o'er. 
Out  Mdea^er,  *on  of  CKneus,  slew 
1  '*  boar,  from  many  cities  gathering 
'Hunmnm  and  hounds;  no  scanty  force  it  look 
To  tlsy  that  beast,  so  might)' ;  he  had  laid 
'''i'  nany  a  victim  on  the  doleful  pyre. 
■Tiiii  now  the  goddess  made  a  clamor  rise, 
•^nd  noisy  bick'ring,  'twixt  the  mighty -sou  led 
'£lDliani  and  Curctes.  as  to  which 
™ul(l  have  the  wild  boar's  head  and  bristling  hide, 
'"hile  Meleager,  dear  to  Ares,  still 
"*sb»ttling,  the  Curetes  were  hard  pressed; 
"0'  irere  they  able,  ihouch  a  numerous  host. 
To  (By  without  the  ramparts.     But  at  last 
'"'0  that  hero's  spirit  entered  ire  — 
T"*! passion  which  so  oftentimes  inflames 
'*'*  bosoms  e'en  of  wise  men.     Wroth  against 
■''th»a. —  lier  who  bore  him, —  he  remained 
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At  hame  H-Itli  CleopnlrH,  his  fair  bride. 

Child  of  Maipcsia  of  the  graceful  limbs, 

Evcnus'  d8U);h[rr,  and  uf  Ida«,  called 

'riie  bravest  «(  all  mortatit  of  his  day ; 

Who  ventured  once  to  bend  his  bow  againtt 

Apollu't  self,  the  coinely  bride  to  Rain. 

Alcyone  the  name  was  which  the  sire 

Of  Cleupaira.  and  the  queenly  dame, 

Her  mother,  gave  their  child  within  their  hall, 

For  thai  when  Phoebus,  he  who  works  afar. 

Bore  off  the  mother,  she,  all  desolate. 

As  the  sad  halcyon  crieth,  so  had  mourned 

Her  dxuKhicr.     So  bnide  her  dallied  he, 

Nursing  his  bitter  wrath;  indignant  o'er 

His  mother's  curse.     Ofitimes  in  grief  she  prayd] 

The  gods  that  they  aveng^e  her  brotlter  slain. 

And  oftentimes  she  sank  upon  her  knees. 

Smote  with  her  hands  the  fruitful  earth,  and  bathedj 

Her  breast  with  tears,  and  called  on  Hades*  king. 

And  on  the  dread  Persephone,  to  give 

Death  to  her  son.     Krinnys,  she  who  walks 

In  darkness,  the  relentlcst,  heard  her  prayers 

From  Krebus;  soon  round  the  gates  rose  din 

Of  shattered  bulwarks  and  tumultuous  strife. 

Then  did  /'Etolia'\  elder  lords  implore 

The  help  of  Melcager,  and  they  sent 

Tlieir  noblest  priests  lo  urge  him  to  come  forth 

And  aid  ihein,  promising  a  great  reward. 

In  the  most  fertile  spot  of  all  the  plain 

Of  lovely  Calydon  tlicy  bade  liim  choose 
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A  field  of  fifty  acres  for  his  own 
SplendiJ  domain;   'twas  planted   half   in  vines; 
Tnt  nst  w'«  dntcd  for  pl»iii:lilan(].     Many  a  time 
Did  agrd  CEnois,  skilled  to  guide  the  steeds, 
Beseech  his  son  to  do  so;  oft  he  trod 
Top  threshold  of  his  lofty-vaulted  room 
""<!  ^hook  th<  strong-joined  folding-doors  in  prayer. 
™ld  tarontly  hi*  tisters  and  the  queen, 
"i»  iDOthfT.  urged  him;  he  was  firmer  still 
'"    hit  refusal.     Many  a   friend   besought, — 
The  truest  and  most  cherished  of  his  friends; 
•et   failed  to  change  the  purpose  of  his  h<>aTt; 
Till  blows  were  nhow'rcd  upon  his  chamber-door 
And  the  Curetes  scaled  the  battlements 
Serking  to  wrap  the  mighty  toM'n  in  Hame. 
Then  Melcagcr's  graceful  bride  at  last 
Prajtd  him.  in  tears,  recounting  all  the  woes 
That  mortals  with  a  city's  fall  endure: 
The  ilaughter  of  the  warriors,  and  the  homes 
Wa)[(d  by  conflagration,  and  the  babes 
A''<i  the  deep-bosomed  women  dragged  away 
™  caplivn.     As  he  heard  of  these  dread  things, 
"1  soul  was  stirred ;  and  he  arose  and  cased 
""  Hosom  in  his  gleaming  suit  of  arms. 
'Was  thus,  obedient  to  caprice,  he  saved 
"w  people  of  Jh'AoVia  from  their  fate. 
'"  did  they  never  yield  to  him  those  gifts 
*'*ny  and  fair,  although  he  thus  bad  pnwed 
Ineirnvior.     Harbor  no  such  ihoughts.  dear  son; 
™o  let  no  god  persuade  thee  thus  to  do; 
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Unworthy  il  would  be  o(  thcc  to  Imd 

Aid  only  uhcn  our  ships  are  wraiit  in  flxme. 

Come,  take  the  gifts —  the  Greeks  shall  honor  tl 

As  one  divine.     Lew  glor>'  shall  thou  share 

\t  Isler,  and  without  reuaid,  thou  join 

The  Hasting  combat,  though  thou  save  the  day. 

Then  did  the  fleet  Achilles  answer  make: 
"  O  aged  father  Phoenix,  heav'niy- reared, 
Such  honor  1  need  not ;  for  1  have  been 
Exalted  by  Zeus'  purpose,  as  I  deem. 
And  it  will  hold  me  by  my  curved  barks 
While  breath  still  bides  within  my  breast,  and 
My  limbs  have  life.     Be  this  my  word  to  thee, 
And  store  it  in  thy  bosom:     Trouble  not 
My  soul  witli  grief  for  l^ird  Atrtdes'  sake. 
Thou  oughtest  not  to  love  him ;  for  I  then 
Must  perforce  hate  thee,  whom  I  love  so  well. 
'Tis  best  that  ihou,  as  I,  should  trouble  him 
Who  troubleth  me.     Receive  an  equal  part 
Of  all  my  kingly  pow'r;  enjoy  the  half 
Of  mine  own  glory.     Leave  these  men  to  bear 
Their  tidings,  and  remain  thyself  to  rest 
Upon  ihc  yielding  couch-     At  dawn  of  day 
We  will  take  counsel  whether  to  remain 
Or  to  depart  and  seek  our  fatherland." 

He  spake,  and  to  Patroclus,  with  a  nod, 
Gave  silent  sign  to  spread  a  well-laid  CDuch 
For  Phamix,  that  the  orhen  might  prepare 
To  leave  his  lodging,     Tlien  the  chief  divine, 
Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  ipake  to  them : 
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Lierlts'  Iwavn-boin  son.  Odysseus,  fsmed 
For  pradcDce,  wc  had  best  begone     Wc  ne'er 
Shall  2iin  the  objecr  of  mir  cmbas.iy 
"Y  such  a  road  as  this,  and  wc  must  soon 
Bear  back  the  word,  ill-boding  though  it  be, 
Uoiothe  Greeks  that  sit  and  wait  us  there. 
for  still  Achilles  in  his  bosom  keeps 
A  fierce  and  arrofi;ant  spirit.     Hard  of  heart, 
Unmoved  by  pit>',  he  forgets  the  love 
■■'IS  eomtades  bore  him  in  thus  honoring  him 
Above  all  other  men  beside  the  fleet. 
E'en  fcr  the  death  of  brother  or  of  »on 
*'fn  accept  expiation;  he  who  slew 
'^'*«IU  still  among  his  people,  though  the  price 
"'  paid  be  Kreat ;  ih'  avcnicei's  M-rathful  heart, 
*  »e  penslt}-  received,  is  reconciled. 
^*"  in  thy  breast  hath  heav'n  implanted  ire 
^"^endiable  and  bitter,  for  the  sake 
•  bm  one  maiilen.     Seven  wc  proffer  now, 
*crltsj  in  face,  and  stores  of  wealth  beside. 
"**  thy  heart  then  be  reconciled;  respect 
''?  dwelling:  here  beneath  thy  roof  are  wc, 
iiosfn  from  all  the  multitude,  and  yearn 
iif^atly  to  be  esteemed  thy  best-bclnved 
t^^  dearest  friends  of  all  th'  Acharan  host." 
And  then  Achilles,  fleet  of  foot,  returned:  — 
"  Telanionian  Ajax,  high  of  birth, 
•^  People's  shepherd!  all  these  words,  I  deem. 
"T*  uttered  from  thy  heart ;  but  still  my  breast 
U  «»flln  with  wrath  as  I  to  mcmor}'  call 
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Th'  affronts  that  have  bren  shown  me  by  the 

Of  Aticus  in  the  eyes  of  (ircece,  u  if 

I  were  some  worthless  interloper.     Go. 

Report  your  message;  never  shall  I  lend 

My  thoughts  to  bloody  warfare  till  the  son 

Of  firry  Priam,  Hector  ihc  divine, 

Shall  in  his  carnage  of  the  Argives  gain 

The  tents  and  vessels  of  the  Myrmidons, 

And  waste  the  ships  with  fire.     Beside  tay  lodge 

And  dusky  bark  shall  Hector.  »s  I  ween, 

Though  furious,  be  ttimpelled  to  stay  his  hand.'' 

'Tivas  thus  be  spake.     Each  chieftain  took  a  boi. 
With  double  cups;  then,  their  libations  done. 
Led  by  Oilyssnis,  sought  onct  more  the  fleet. 

Meanwhile  Patroclus  bade  the  serving-maid* 
And  followers  to  prepare  with  utmost  wpeed 
A  well-laid  couch.     So  did  they;  soon  'twas  spr 
E'en  as  he  bade,  with  fleece  and  rugs  of  wool, 
And  fine  sheets  spun  from  flaxen  floss.     Here  lay 
The  aged  man,  the  hallowed  dawn  to  bide. 
Achilles  slumbered  in  the  inner  part 
Of  the  firm -fashioned  lodge;  beside  him  lay 
She  whom  he  broucht  from  Lcshns  —  Phoibas'  child 
The  fair-cheeked  Diomedi.     Opposite 
Patroclus  had  his  couch,  and  for  his  mate 
The  graceful  Iphis;  giv'n  him  for  bis  own 
By  great  Achilles  on  the  day  he  took 
High  Sc>-ro*,  Enyeiis'  city  strong. 

When  now   ihu»e  envoys  came,  and  stood  oncej 
more 
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Among  Airide'  tents,  Achat's  braves 
R.OSC  one  by  one  to  greet  them,  plcd^inK  them 
With  solden  chalices,  inquiring.     First 
Atridfs  Agamemnon  asked, —  the  king: 

"   Tu-fanKd  Odj'ssrus,  glory  of  our  host! 
Cotne,  tell  the  word  —  doth  he  consent  to  s«ve 
The  fleet  from  wasting  flame,  or  still  refuse, 
Anger  yet  raging  in  his  haughty  breast?" 
And  great  Odysseus,  long-enduring,  spake: 
"  Illuiirious  son  of  Atrcus,  king  of  men. 
He  *iil  not  quench  his  anger,  but  is  filled 
let  more  with  fur>',  and  rcfuscth  thee 
Aid  all  thy  gifts.     His  word  to  thee  he  sends 
That  thou  thyself  take  counsel  with  rhy  host 
"ow  to  save  ships  and  Argives;  (or  his  part, — 
Such  b  his  threat  —  at  daybreak  he  designs 
"o  launch  his  shapely  ships  upon  the  deep; 
™d  'tis  his  counsel  that  the  rest  embark 
for  home,  since  ne'er  shall  ye  behold  the  fall 
tH  lofty  Ilium.     Far-seeing  Zeus  hath  stretched 
"ft  her  his  shclt'ring  arm;  her  warriors'  breasts 
"^  filled  with  courage.     So  he  spake;  and  these 
"y  fotlowcts,  Ajax,  the  two  heralds  here, 
""ih  men  of  wisdom,  bear  me  out.     But  he, — 
The  aged  Phirnix, —  tarried  there  to  rest ; 
*■  the  diief  bade  him ;  that  he  might  set  sail 
"'th  him  to-morrow  (or  his  home,  if  thus 
He  chootr —  he  will  not  take  him  'gainst  his  will." 

Such  was  Odj-sseus'  message.     All  were  mute, 
.^toundcd  at  the  fear(ul  words  he  spake. 
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Long  sate  th'  Achieant  dumb  with  gikf.     At  Iwi 
Said   Diomcd.  the  great  in  battle-call :  — 

"  Famed  Agamemnon,  »on  of  Atrcus,  lord 
Of  men!     I  would  thou  never  hadst  invoked 
The  help  of  great  Pclidcs,  lenipiing  him 
With  countless  treasurev.     Proud  of  mood  is  he 
Always;  but  thou  hast  made  him  haughtier  still. 
But  let  us  leave  him  to  himself,  to  go 
Or  rarry:  he  will  join  the  strife  again 
When  stirred  by  heav'n,  and  prompted  by  his  hi 
Heed  now  my  words:  —  Retire  ye  all  to  rest. 
Contenting  fint  your  souls  with  food  and  wine; 
Therein  lies  strength  and  courage ;  but  at  6rst 
Approach  of  beauteous  rosy-fingered  Dawn, 
llsslc  (hou  to  range  thine  infantry  and  steeds 
Before  the  ships;  inspire  the  rest,  and  take 
Thine  own  place  'mong  the  champions  of  the  fray." 

Such  were  hts  words;  and  all  the  chiefs  appro' 
The  words  that  chivalrous  Tydides  spake. 
Libations  done,  each  warrior  sought  his  tent, 
There  to  lie  down  and  »cek  the  boon  of  sleep. 


BOOK.  X 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  DOLON 

■'^^smeninoij.  unable  to  slwp  in  his  di«rcss  for  the        -1 

**  ^^j  of  Ui«  Greek  ll«;i  and  Jtrmy.  i»  viwied  by  Mm- 

V^*«  in  fimilar  ditquictudc:  he  sends  him  to  awaken 

■'■-»ind  IdoniCDcui.    He  liim»d(  rouiei  Neiior;  they 

*^    to  awaken  CMyweus  and  Diamcd ;  the  lailer  is  bid- 

^'a  to  Munmon  Oilean  Ajax  and  Mcgcv    They  repair 

"     visit  the  guard*,  whom  ihcy  fuid  alcri  and  visilanl. 

*^^*tor  urget  the  tending  of  a  Jipy  to  the  Trojnn  c^mp 

I?     •wriain  the  enemy's  plans  and  intended  position, 

^^tntd  volunteers  for  the  laik  and  choaie»,  from  many 

,j     **  offer    ihemselvcB,    Odyiscus    as    his    companion. 

.*'>''ing  prayed  to  Pallai,  they  arm  ihemielve^  and  «cl 

^*  K    Meantime  Hceior  hai  sitnilarly  induced  Dolon, 

™**     o(  Etuncdeis  to  g"  f^rih  to  reconnoitre  the  Greek 

'■*^*,  promisiDK  him  with  an  oath,  in  the  event  o(  his 

'"^''^eii.  the  *teedt  of   Achilles.     Dglon   on   hi*   way   m 


and  9top|icd  by  Odysieus  and   Diomed;  he  im- 

^  litem  to  spare  hi*  life.     They  ply  him  with  qne*- 

«  at  to  the  position  and  plain  of  the  Trojan*,  which 

•"       «D(wtT»    fully,   votuiiieering   the    infomistion    that 

tf**     cunp  of  Rhesut,  the  Thracian  king,  newly  arrived 

oP^*!  the  field,  may  be  safely  invaded  and  his  uondet- 

i»"     hoeiet  captured.    Diomed  and  Ody»*eiii,  iliui  in- 

(O'mtd,  put    Dolon  10  death,  dedicating   his  arms  to 

Ay**"*.    They  enter  the  camp  of  Rhciut.  ulaying  him 

^nb  twelve  companions  and  seiring  the  iteerls :  which 

iV<ej  drive  to  the  Greek  camp,  [)iomcd  being  warned  by 

^Aesa  of  the  damter  of  lineerinc    Tbe  Trojans  are 
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roused  hy  Apollo,  but  too  late  to  capture  the  two  Gr» 
who  are  welcomed  with  praise  and  rejoicing  bj  tl 
comrades  in  the  Greek  camp;  they  bathe,  and,  mali 
libation  to  Athena,  sit  down  to  feast 
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*HF  reit  of  Pinaclixa's  chicftiins  slept 
All  night  beside  their  galleys,  ovcrconte 
^^^    balmy  slumber;  but  to  Alreus'  son, 
"X"^^  Agamemnon,  shepherd  of  the  host, 
•3^.>«-(rt  slcrp  came  not, —  his  mind  was  pond'ring  o'er 
^     xTiultttude  of  cares.     As  when  the  lord 
O*   gold-tresscd  Hcta  hurls  his  bolts,  and  sends 
f%.  is  ereai  tempestuous  rain$,  or  sho%v''rs  of  hail, 
Or  inow-ttormi  flecking  all  the  fields  with  white, 
C^r  aakn  the  mighir  jaws  of  baleful  strife 
»^o  prwn  somewhere;  not  less  continuously 
X^ifi  Agamemnon's  bosom  pour  forth  sighs 
F"»"Om  his  heart's  depths ;  his  soul  was  thrilled  wtth 

fear. 
£^*3iiig  o'er  Ilium's  plain,  he  stood  amazed 
.At   lU  tlie  counilcvi  watchfires  kindled  there 
Before  the  city ;  at  the  sound  of  flutes 
And  pipes,  and  outcries  of  the  thronging  men. 
And  when  he  turned  his  e>'es  upon  the  barks 
And  on  the  host  of  Greeks,  he  tore  his  locks 
li  bandfuls  from  his  head,  and  cast  them  up 
'To  Znis  above ;  his  great  heart  groaned  aloud. 
^OWi^'t  it  at  length  appeared  must  safe 
Toieek  Nelcian  Nestor,  first  of  all, 
Aid  ir^'  to  frame  with  him  some  sound  design 
For  ttKuing  all  the  Argivcs  from  their  doom. 
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Rising,  he  flipped  the  tunic  o'et  hit  breast, 
Bound  the  fair  sandals  on  his  shining  Icet, 
And  donning  n  great  lawny  lion's  hide 
As  manik, —  stained  with  blood,  whose  long  folds 

swept 
1'lie  gruuiid  about  liii  feet  —  be  grasped  his  spcat- 

So  trembled  likewise  Mcnclails  —  sleep 
Sate  not  upon  his  eyelids  —  lest  mischance 
Might  come  upon  the  Argives,  who  had  cros^ 
The  mighty  ocean  Troy-ward  for  his  sake. 
Bent  on  brave  battling.     His  bioad  shoulders  first 
He  shrouded  with  a  spotted  leopard's  hide, 
Raised  the  bronze  helm,  ai]d  set  it  on  his  brow. 
And  clenched  the  jav'lin  in  his  mighty  hand, 
And  went  (o  rouse  his  brother, —  diief  in  i>way 
Over  the  Greeks,  and  by  his  host  revered 
As  one  divine.     Beside  his  vessel's  stem 
He  found  him  buckling  on  hi^  glorious  roail 
About  hit  shoulders.     Glad  was  he  to  see 
His  brother  coming.     First  unto  the  king 
Said  MenclaiJs,  great  in  banlc-call: 

"  Why  gird  thine  annor  on,  O  brotlter  mine? 
Wouldst  send  some  follower  forth  that  he  may  Jpjr 
On  Ilium's  camp?     Vet  greatly  do  I  fear 
That  none  will  undertake  this  task  for  thee, — 
To  go  alone  thus  through  th'  nmbrosial  gloom 
And  penetrate  the  bivouac  of  the  foe 
To  play  the  scout ;  he  needs  be  stout  of  heart." 

King  Agamemnon  thus  in  answer  spake:  — 
"  O  licav'n-reared  Menclaiis,  thou  and  1 
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Tiave  need  of  prudent  counsel,  to  defend 
_|Anii  suvc  tlw  Grrrks  anii  vcisels,  since  ihe  mood 
)i  Zeus  hath  turned  against  us.     He  hmh  more 
tegard,  I  wccn.  for  Hector's  off'rings  now; 
For  never  have  1  »<en  nor  heard  report 
)f  single  hero  who  tn  one  day's  space 
Perforn^ed  sudi  prodigies  as  Hector,  loved 
_Of  Zeus,  hath  wrought  against  the  sons  uf  Greece, 
Uthough  from  neither  god  nor  goddess  sprung. 
CeeiU  hath  he  done  which  must  for  long  years  bring 
Woe  to  the  Greeks — such  havoc  hath  he  made. 
Haste  now,  and  speeding  nimbly  to  the  fleet, 

I  Bid  Ajax  and  Idotucneus  attend : 
WhiUt  I  seek  noble  Nestor,  urging  him 
To  rise  and  go  where  stands  the  sacred  band 
Of  sentries,  and  direct  [hem  what  to  do. 
Him  will  they  readily  obey;  his  son 
Is  their  commander,  with  Mcriones, 
Squire  of  Idomeneus;  to  these  we  gave 
Charge  of  the  sentries  as  their  special  care." 

Returned  his  brother  great  in  shout  of  strife: 
j "  What  then  is  thy  behest  to  me  —  that  I 
[Abide  there  with  the  guards  till  thou  arrive, 
[Or  give  the  charge  and  hasten  after  thee?  " 

King  Agamemnon  answered :     "  Tarry  there, 
[Lest  wc  should  miss  each  other  as  we  go; 
EFor  through  the  camp  runs  many  a  pathway.     While 
iThou  goest,  call  aloud  on  every  man 
[To  watch,  addressing  each  by  family  name; 
Give  fitting  honor  unto  all ;  let  not 
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Thy  heart  be  swolii  wich  pride;  for  also  w 
Nuu-  have  our  toil ;  since  ai  our  birth-hours  Zeus 
Imposed  on  u»  a  hurd  and  tieavy  la^k." 

He  spake,  and  sent  away  his  broiher,  charged 
With  many  injunctions.     He  himself  meanwhile 
Went  to  sccic  Nestor,  shepherd  of  his  host. 
He  found  him  on  his  downy  couch  reclined 
There  at  his  lodging  by  hi»  dark  ship's  side; 
And  by  the  warrior  lay  his  fair-wrought  arm) 
Buckler,  tivo  jav'lins,  and   a  glinting  aisque. 
Beside  him  too  (he  glisi'nJng  girdle  lay 
Wliich  the  old  chief  bound   round  him  when  b 

donned 
His  mail  and  led  his  men  to  deadly  strife; 
Not  yielding  yet  to  melancholy  age. 
Leaning  upon  his  elbow,  with  raised  head, 
Spake  he  to  Aircus'  son  inquiringly: 

"  What  man  ait  thou  who  comest  thus  alone 
Athwart  th'  encampment,   where  are  moored  tb 

barks. 
Through  the  deep  night  while  other  mortals  sleep. 
Uost  search  for  sentry  or  for  comrade?     Speak, 
Come  not  thus  silent;  what  is  thy  desire?" 

Then  answered  Agamemnon,  sov'reign  kine: 
"  O  Nestor,  son  of  Neleus,  the  great  pride 
Of  our  Achiran  army,  surely  thou 
Wilt  know  Atrides  Agamemnon  —  him 
WItom  Zeus  haih  buithened  with  a  heavier  wei^^t 
Of  care  than  Is  endured  by  other  men, 
Lasting  while  breath  within  my  breast  ( 


hile   . 

en  b 
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Aim!  motion  in  my  limbs.     I  wander  tlius 
Becaust  rrlrethtng  ^lumber  will  not  lie 
Upon  mine  eyes  —  nij'  thoughts  aie  full  of  strife 
And  of  tl»e  Greeks'  misfortunes.     For  I  fear 
Grnilr  for  Greece;  no  cahii  my  spirit  finds; 
QbmcI  it  my  mind ;  the  heart  within  me  leaps 
Forth  from  my  bosom,  and  my  strong  limbs  quake. 
If  thau  «-ilt  act  —  since  thou  too  canst  not  sleep  ~ 
Descend  «-c  hither  where  the  sentries  lie. 
To  see  if  conquered  by  their  weariness 
And  ofed  of  slumber  they  have  lain  to  rest. 
AH  heedless  of  the  watch.    Our  enemies 
^'t  clote  II  hand,  and  plan,  far  aught  we  know, 
*o  smite  us  under  cover  of  the  dark." 
Nestor,  the  knight  Gerenian.  answ'ring  spake: 
lllujirious  son  of  Atreus,  king  of  men, 
^"  that  now  Heclor  purposes  and  hopes 
"*  Couns'lor  Zeus  will  never  bring  to  pass; 
"'  tt-ill  be  laden  with  still  weightier  cares, 

"^'Jn,  if  once  Achilles'  mood  be  changed 
*'otti  itt  fierce  wrath.     I  gladly  follow  theej 
7"^  let  us  rouse  the  other  chiefs  —  the  famed 
l^ftrtnan  Tydides.  and  Odysseus  too, 

'^J**  the  fleet,  and  Phylcus'  valorous  child; 

""**   then  —  if  any  would  repair  to  call 
'"^tn  too —  the  other  Ajax,  peer  of  Kiid*. 

Ami  King  Idomeneus  —  their  ships  arc  beached 
"^  faithest  distance,  and  nut  nigh  at  liand. 
°ui  as  for  Menekiis,  though  he  be 

^2J  '"*'  revered,  and  though  thyself  be  wroth, 
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I  must  rrbukc  him,  hiding  not  my  thoughts, 
For  sliimb'ring  thus,  abandoning  such  caret 
To  itiec  alonr.     He  should  be  busied  'niong 
The  leaders  now,  to  urge  them  to  the  fi«ld  — 
Now  CDiiietli  need,  to  be  witlistood  no  more." 

Wide-ruling  Aganicninon  answ'ring  sp«kc: 
*'  I  would  at  other  times,  O  aged  sire. 
Urge  thee  to  chide  him  —  he  is  often  lax 
And  disinclined  to  toil:  howbeit  not 
From  shrinking  ivar,  nor  yet  iroin  thoughtlessReS), 
But  thai  he  looks  to  me  and  waits  till  1 
Shall  prompt  hiin.     Yet  he  rose  before  me  now. 
And  stood  bcsiUc  me.     1  have  sent  him  on 
To  call  the  chiefs  of  whom  tliou  ai^knt.     Speed 
We  onwaid  now,  and  we  shall  find  the  rest 
Before  the  gates  among  the  sentries;  since 
"I'was  my  command  that  ihey  iiisemble  there." 

Then   Nestor,  the  Geicnian  kni^i,   rejoined: 
"  No  Argive  then  can  censure  him,  nor  fail 
To  lend  his  word  obedience  when  he  comes 
To  rouse  him  and  to  bid  him  take  the  field." 

He  spake,  and  wrapt  the  tunic  round  his  bre 
Beneath  his  shining  feet  fair  sandnis  bounij. 
And  buckled  on  his  cloak  of  purple  dye. 
Double,  with  ample  folds,  thick-covered  o'er 
With  shaEsy  wool;  then  srir.ed  his  jav'lin  strong, 
Tipped  u'iih  sharp  brazen  head,  and  hastened  towi 
The  vessels  of  Achara's  bronze-mailed  host. 
First  did  Gerenian  Nestor's  cull  awake 
From  sleep  Odysseus,  who  in  counsel  vied 
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*^^iili  Zevi.    The  thout  fell  sharply  on  h«  e«r; 
^^»Jl  irom  hii  tenr  he  came,  ^(xosting  than: 

"What  men  are  yc  who  wander  thus  alone 
■        »he  fragrant  night  amid  tlie  camp  and  fleet  ^ 
'  "^tiB  a  the  pressing  need  that  brings  you  hcrt?  " 
~Tbcn  did  Gnenian  Nestor  malcc  reply: 
M-^Mna'  Ikcav'n-boni  son,  Ody»eus,  famed 
fo»  running  slciU,  be  not  thou  wroth;  for  dire 
'^■-^ailer  uhelmt  our  Argives.     Follow  now; 
^^^«  OS  arouse  yet  other  chiefs  who  may 
t>«rliberate  if  we  »hall  fight  or  flee." 

C~lc  tpake.     Discreet  C)dys>eus  sought  once  more 
"  £s  lodge,  and  round  about  his  shoulders  slung 
**  i^carven  atiield,  aiid  followed.     Soon  they  reached 
T V'«l»de»  Diomed,  and  found  the  chief 
A* I  armed  wiiliout  hi*  tent;  his  comrades  >lept 
A*"Omid  him.  pillowed  on  i)ieir  shields,  iheir  spears 
(n^bcddcd  upriijht  in  the  ground  upon 
'»'>«  spikes  at   their   butt-ends;   their  bronze  tips 
l^camed 
T  tr  as  tke  liKhtninjts  of  our  heav'nly  lire. 
"TWe  the  prince  slept  upon  the  outstretched  sltin 
^f  a  wild  bull,  field-bedding;  while  brncarh 
h'a  head  a  mat  of  brilliant  hue  was  spread. 
That  to  his  side  Gerenian  Nestor  stept, 
And  touched  him  with  hi,^  foot,  and  vviikin]£  him 
From  slumber,  thus  administered  reproof:  — 

"  Wake,  son  of  Tydeusl  why  art  sunk  in  sleep 
All   ihrough   the   night?     Dost   not   perceive  how 
tliey 
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Of  Troy  are  camped  upon  the  rising  grounii 
Upon  (he  plain  hard  by  our  ships,  snd  ^mall 
'i'he  interval  that  hoitU  the  IxMts  apart  ?  " 

Thus  spake  he.     [nstnntly  the  heio  sprang 
From  slumber,  and  replied  with  winged  word*:^-' 

"  Perverse  art  thou,  O  aged  Icing!     Thou  nc'" 
Wilt  cease  from  toil.     Are  there  no  younger  iri*" 
Among  the  (tiecks  to  lange  the  cainp  and  rouse 
The  chiefs?     'Tis  useless  lo  contend  with  thee." 

I'he   knight  Gercnian   Nestor  made   reply: 
"All  this  is  seasonably  said,  my  child; 
Unblemished  sons  have  1,  and  many  men 
And  one  of  these  might  go  to  call  the  chicfe ; 
Yet  bitter  need  constrains  the  Grecian  host; 
The  issue  hangs  upon  the  razor's  edge 
Whether  th"  Achicnns  now  shall  live,  or  die 
A  uretched  death.     But  hasten  now  to  wake 
Fleet  Ajax, —  Phyleus"  son  as  well,  for  tHou 
Art  yoiniger  —  if  thou  grievest  o'er  my  tasks." 

He  spake.    Tydidcs  round  his  shoulders  threw 
A  buge  Hnd  tawny  lion's  hide,  that  fell 
About  his  feel,  and  grasped  bis  spear,  and  sped 
To  rouse  the  chiefs,  and  brought  them  thence  wa 
him. 

Now  when  those  chiefs  had  joined  the  troops 
guards, 
The}'  did  not  find  their  captains  sleeping;  all 
Sale  fully  armed,  awake.     As  shephcrd-dosi 
Within  the  farm-yard  wrar>'  vigil  keep 
Over  their  herds,  and  hearken  to  the  roar 
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some  fifrw  beast  of  prey  that  creeps  apace 
Through  groves  amid  the  hilU;  loud  rotinil  tiim  nng 
The  cries  of  dogs  and  huntsmen  that  give  chase, 
And  -iliimSer  diVth  from  the  watchers'  ejes; 
So  from  the  sentries'  eyes  sweet  slumber  passed 
Aj  that  dread  night  they  kept  their  vigil, —  aye 
Scanning  the  plain,  whenever  Ilium's  bands 
Were  heard  in  motion.     Then  the  aged  man 
Rejoiced  to  »ec  them;  courase  filled  his  heart; 
^^Thtis  to  them  in  winged  syllables  he  spake: 
^V    "  Keep  ever  vigil  thus,  dear  sons ;  let  none 
Slumber,  to  fill  our  enemies  with  joy." 

•    He  spake,  and  hastened  through  the  trench;  and 
all 
tTw  Argivc  chieftains  who  had  been  convoked 
^1*0  council   followed.     Nestor's  glorious  son 
"\^a»  with  them,  and  Meriones;  for  they 
t-lad  called  them  to  take  part.     Thus  passing  o'er 
~The  deep-drav\n  moat,  the  chieftains  late  them  down 
In  a  clear  space  that  showed  amid  the  piles 
^f  corses;  for  the  miehty  Hector  turned 
Sack  from  hb  carnage  of  ih'  Achacans  here, 
Since  night  was  falling.     There  they  took  their  scats, 

P Advising  eacli   his   felloiv.     F"irst    to    rise 
"Wis  Nestor,  the  Gercnian  knight;  who  said:  — 
"  Fnendf,  cim  we  find  no  man  to  trutt  m)  far 
His  courage  as  to  go  among  the  throng 
^H  0(  great-souled  Trojans?     He  might  perhaps  o'er* 
^P        pow'r 

Sune  stra^ler  from  the  hostile  ranks,  or  hear 
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Some  word  of  rumor  'moriE  ihem,  tni  thus  Icara 
What  their  resolve  be  —  whether  they  intend 
To  remain  posted  here  beside  the  fleet. 
At  distance  from  the  toMo.  or  to  reium 
To  Ilium,  having  beaten  back  the  Greeks. 
All  this  he  inisht  discover,  and  return 
To  us  unscathed.     Great  glory  should  Kc  gain 
'Mont:  all  manlcind  that  dwell  beneath  the  iicf. 
Noble  reward  as  well;  for  every  prince 
Who  now  commands  a.  bark  should  to  him  yield 
A  black  ewe  with  her  unweaned  lamb  —  a  prit* 
Without  compare;  and  he  sbatl  e\'er  have 
A  neat  at  all  our  banquets  and  repasts." 

Thus  spake  he.     Silent  sate  ihey  all.     At  length 
Spake  Diomed  the  loud  in  shout  of  strife: 

"  Nestor,  the  impulse  of  my  hardy  heart 
Prompts  me  to  penetrate  the  camp,  »o  near. 
Where  lie  our  foes.     But  if  some  other  knight 
Could  go  as  comrade,  I  should  be  inspired 
With  greater  hope  antl  couraRC.     For  when  two 
Proceed  together,  one  of  them  discerns 
The    advantageous    course    before    his    friend; 
Where  one  goes  singly,  though  he  mark  the  truth, 
Slow  is  his  mind  to  act,  his  prudence  small." 

Thui  spake  he.     Many  knights  expressed  desii 
To  follow  Diomed.     First  the  Ajax-pair, 
Those  men-at-arms  of  Ares,  urged   thdr  claim; 
Mcriones  desired  it;  Nestor's  son 
Longed  for  it  greatly:  .Atreus'  son  as  well, 
Spear -renowned  Menelaus;  and  the  bold 
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Odyssctis,  too,   was  eager   to  invade 
The  camp  of  Ilium  —  for  his  heart  wai  «'er 
Filled  with  stout  courage.     Then  the  king  of  men. 
Gnat  AEamemnon,  rose,  and  thus  he  ^pake : 

"Tvdidcs  Dtomed,  my  soul's  dear  friend, 
Tike  with  thee  now  the  comrade  of  thy  choice, 
Braveit  of  all  who  conic ;  for  man>'  a  chief 
WouW  fain  go  with  thee.     Neittier  let  thy  heart 
Be  luiyed  bj"  veneration  or  regard 
tJue  10  the  lineage  of  any  here. 
E'en  ihouKh  he  be  of  royal  rank  —  to  leave 
ITic  better  man  and  take  the  worse  with  thee." 

Hiug  laid  the  monarch,  anxious  for  the  sake 
Of  bright-haired  Menelaiis.  Then  rejoined 
TTif  son  of  Tydeus  brave  in  battle-call: 

It  it  be  then  thy  word  ihat  mine  own  choice 
-Vpoini  my  comrade,  ho\v  can  I  pass  o'er 
DmntOdyweus?     Zealtuis  is  hi*  heart 
-W  brave  his  spirit  in  laborious  tasks; 
Athma  iwes  him  well.     If  only  he 
"frtmy  companion,  we  should  both  return, 
'''"ugh  from  the  midst  of  blazinc!  fires;  for  in 
°'w  »nd  design  he  hath  surpassing  skill." 
Tlim  great  Odysseus,  long-cndurinR,  said:  — 
Tj'dide*,  give  me  neither  praise  nor  blame 
"OW  my  due;  (hou  speak'st  before  the  Greeks 
"Iwknow  all  well.     Rut  let  us  ha«te;  the  night 
"  fir  advanced,  and  daybreak  drawcih  nigh ; 
^  (tais   vergt    low ;    two-thirds, —  the    greater 
put  — 
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Of  nighr  haih  passed,  and  but  a  third  is  left." 
Thus  spake  the  chiefs,  and  donned  their  drew 
mail ; 
And  Thrasymedes,  staunch  in  battle,  gave 
His  two-edged  sword  to  Diomed,  who  had  left 
His  onn  beside  his  bark;  his  buckler  too 
He  lent,  and  placed  upon  his  brou-i  that  casque 
Fashioned  of  bull's-hide,  without  crest  or 
'Tis  called  the  leather-cap,  and  guards  (he  \>TV\ 
Of  sturdy  youths.     Merioncs  equipped 
Odysseus  with  a  quiver,  bow,  and  brand, 
And  t'ei  ufton  hh  head  a  helm  of  hide. 
Firm-bound  within  by  many  a  thong,  and  s« 
Thickly  without  with  xvild-boar's  e'eani 
Planted  with  cunning  care.     A  shield 
Was  set  bct\veen.     From  Eleon  in  da>-s 
Autolycus  had  brought  the  helm,  what  time 
He  forced  the  strong  house  of  Amynior,  son 
Of  Ormcnus;  to  the  Cytherion  prince 
Amphidamas  he  gave  the  casque,  to  be 
Brought  10  Scandeia;  ticxt  it  was  bestowed 
On  Moitu  hy  Amphidamas,  a  seal 
Of  their  guest-friendship;  Molus  gave  it  then 
Unto  Mcriones,  his  son,  to  bear; 
And  now  'twas  set  to  shield  Odysseus'  btow. 

So  the  two  chieftains,  having  donned  their 
Fearsome  to  see,  set  forth ;  the  others  all 
They  left.    Athena  sent  a  heron  <lown 
To  hover  near  the  way  on  their  right  hand ; 
They  could  not  see  it  ihrough  the  murky  ni 
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But  \iaji  its  scream.     Odysseus'  smil  njolced 

At  th*  bird's  call.     To  Pallas  thus  he  prayed:  — 

"  0  diughter  of  the  .^^s-bearer,  hear 
My  pjtfti  —  for  thou  art  ever  by  my  side 
In  ill  my  hardships;  never  do  I  move 
Wihout  thy  knowledge.     Pallas,  now  bestow 
Once  more  thy  special  care  on  me ;  vouchsafe 
ThJt  we  return  in  glory  to  our  barks, 
^tnng  done  this  great  deed  to  trouble  Troy." 
And  next  Tydides,  brave  in  war-shout,  prayed: 
neir  me  now  also,  thou  unconquered  child 
Of  Zrus;  go  with  me,  e'en  as  thou  didst  once 
'Offend  my  father  Tydcus.  godlike  chief, 
^M  time  l*e  wmt  as  envoy  unto  Thebes 
**t  from  th'  Acha-ans.     Tydeus  left  his  band 
Of  bronie-clad  Greeks  beside  Asopus'  stream, 
™>d  Btnt  himself  to  bear  the  words  of  peace 
'"  (he Cadmeians ;  and  returning  thence, 
^  divine  goddess!  with  thy  help  he  wrought 
•^nidigjoiji  deeds  —  for  thou  wcrt  by  his  side 
*'lh  tealous  aid.     So  now  vouchsafe  to  stand 
"^detne  to  defend  me.     I  will  slay 
^o  thee  a  yearling  heifer,  broad  of  brow, 
'-mantd,  that  ne'er  hath  been  by  master's  hand 
"'^ught  'neaih  the  yoke;  yea,  1  will  gild  her  horns, 
Ard  offrr  bcx  in  sacrifice  to  thee." 
Thus  prayed  the  twain,  and  Pallas  heard  their 
prayers. 
*•  Wing  made  petition  to  the  child 
"f  mighty  2^us,  the  heroes  hastened  forth, 
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Ev'n  as  two  lions,  through  the  gloom ;  amiil 
The  slaughter,  conn,  nrmor  and  dark  blood- 
Neither  (lid  Hector  Ifuvc  the  valorous  men 
Of  Troy  to  slumber,  but  assembled  all 
The  captains  and  the  coiins'lort  of  their  ho*t; 
And  thus  for  thcni  his  wise  design  he  fraroedr 

"Who  for  my  sake  will  undertake  and  wi 
Perform,  for  liberal  recompense,  this  (ask? 
Sure  shall  his  gain  be.     We  shall  have  from  me 
A  battle<ar  ani)  pair  of  aich-neckcd  steeds, 
Fleetest  in  all  the  swift  ships  of  the  Greeks, — 
Whoever  dares  win  glory  for  himself 
By  stealing  near  the  ii;a]le>'s.  to  discern 
Whether  they  slill  are  guarded  as  of  old. 
Or  whether,  conquered  by  our  .ttrength,  our  foes 
Bethink  themselves  of  flight,  nor  longer  care 
To  keep  the  vigil  through  the  hours  of  dark; 
As  being  with  laborious  toil  outworn." 

So  spake  he;  all  were  silent.     Now  there  w*s 
A  certain  Dolon  in  the  Trojan  hand, 
Son  of  Eumedes,  herald  loved  on  high; 
One  rich  in  gold  and  bronze;  in  feature  mean. 
Yet  fleet  of  foot ;  the  only  brother  born 
Among  five  sisters.     This  man  now  spake  forth 
To  Hector  and  before  the  Trojan  host: 

"  Hector,  the  Impulse  of  my  dauntless  heart 
Prompts  me  to  go  amid  the  journeying  fleet 
And  learn  what  thou  uotildst  know.     But  raise  alo 
Thy  sceptre  with  a  vow  that  thou  wilt  yield 
The  steeds  and  chariot,  rich  widi  bronze,  that 
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Blanit!«j  Pelides.     I'll  not  be  to  thcc 
A  usrltss  scout,  nor  disappoint  thy  hope; 
^or  I  will  hold  a  strniglit  ccnirse  through  the  camp 
T'"  1  arrive  at  Agamemnon's  bark; 
^<nce  there  it  is  the  chieftains'  plan  to  hold 
^hei'r  council  whether  they  will  fight  or  flee." 
Such   were    the   warrior's   words;    and    Hector 
grajped 
Inc  sceinre.  vou'tng  thus:     "Let  Zeus  himself, 
ncra'sioyd-thund'ring  lord,  be  iviinew  now 
'  '•*t  tM)  man  else  of  Ilium's  sons  shall  ride 
^^^r  those  steeds;  thine  shall  the  glory  be." 

He  spake;  the  oath  wai  vain,  yet  filled  the  man 
'• 'th  ardor.     O'er  his  shoulders  soon  he  slung 
His   Curving  bow,  and  wrapt  a  gray  wolf's  hide 
About  him,  setting  on  his  head  a  casque 
^**  vveascl's  skin,  and  grasped  his  whetted  lance, 
And  hastened  from  the  camp  to  where  the  barks 
^'     Greece   were   beached,     ^'ct   was   he   destined 
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'  *  leave  those  galleys  more,  nor  bear  the  word 
°*<^V  unto  Hector.     Parsing  now  beynnd 
_"<!  ihrongt  of  chiefs  and  coursers,  Uolon  sped 
'■^aerly  on  his  way.     But  as  he  came 
r<*vt'ard  them,  Odysseus,  he  of  heav'nly  birth, 
•■■^Picd  him  and  to  Diomcd  thus  spake: 

Yonder,  Tydides,  comes  a  warrior  forth 
'  '■'*n)  the  foe's  camp  —  1  know  not  if  he  seek 
'  **  spj-  upon  our  fleet,  or  to  despoil 
™ow  of  the  dead.     But  let  us  leave  him  first 
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To  slip  a  little  past  u*  on  the  plain, 
Then  suddenly  dart  forth  and  capture  him, 
\i  he  outstrip  us,  we  will  constantly 
Menace  him  with  our  lancn,  thniMinjc  him 
Back  from  Troy's  camp,  and  tmvard  our  galleys,  l 
Hc  'scape  us,  speeding  tou'ard  the  city-walls." 
Thus  spake  the  chiefs,  and  crouched  amid  ■ 

slain 
Outside  (he  highway,  whilst  their  thou^ilos  foe 
Rushed  by.     But  when  he  was  as  far  away 
As  mules  from  oxen  move,  when,  yoked  in  teams. 
They  plough  a  furrow's  length  —  because  the  mul^^^^^^ 
Can    drag  the   firm-wrought    plough   more  »wiftl>-^*' 

through 
The  deep  soil,  nei*ly- turned  —  the  warriors  sped 
To  cut  him  off.     He,  at  the  sound,  stood  still ; 
For  his  heart  hoped   they  might  be  friends   from 

Troy 
Sent  to  recall  him,  at  a  new  command 
Of  Hector.     When  they  were  a  spear's-cast  off, 
Or  even  less,  he  saw  them  to  be  foes. 
And  nimbly  plied  his  limbs  in  flight;  the  tn'ain 
Hoi  in  pursuit.     As  two  hounds  sharp  of  teeth. 
Experienced  in  the  chase,  press  steadily 
On  through  a  Mooded  glade,  pursuing  deer 
Or  hare,  that  shrieking  still  before  them  flies; 
So  Diomed  and  the  spoiler  of  walled  towns, 
Odysseus,  pressed  straight  onward  without  stay, 
Parting  him  from  his  comrades.     When  he  neared 
The  ships  in  flight,  and  soon  would  have  been  lost 
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r^**»«»g  the  guards  there,  PalUs  lent  new  mi^t 
j~  '^    Diotncd,  that  no  other  bronxe- mailed  Greek 
X         k'"  E'^^  '''^  '''^'  wound,  thui  to  vaunt  his  feat, 
Ul^Viibt  Tjdeus"  son  came  second.    That  bold  chief, 
■barging  on  Dolon,  spear  in  hand,  thus  ipake: 
*'Halt,  or  1  find  thee  with  my  lance;  not  long 
ftnsi  thou  cKipe  thy  downfall  at  (his  hand." 
He  »pake,  ;uid  exit  it,  yet  deiisncdly 
tssing  his  man.    The  burnished  spear's  point  sped 
^^'cr  his  right  shoulder  and  stood  fixed  in  earth. 
'N'hilc,   trembling,  sianim'ring,   Dolon  stood,  with 

face 
I— ivid  with  terror,  and  with  chaii'fing  teeth; 
■^nd  the  two  panting  chieftains  overtook 
"Hie  wretch,  and  seized  his  hands.     He  wept  aloud : 

"O  take  me  captive!     1  will  surely  buy 
Aly  ransom;  there  is  f;old  within  our  hall, 
Eronze  too,  and  iron  forged  with  toil ;  of  these 
There  should  be  giv'n  you  freely  by  my  sire 
Vncountcd  ransom,  should  lie  learn  that  1 
"Were  living  and  beside  th'  Achaean  barks." 

Then  spake  Odysseus  of  unnumbered  wiles: 
"Take  courage;  let  not  thought  of  death  oppress 
Thy  heart,  but  (ell  me  truly  what  I  ask; 
\Vhither  thou  goest,  quitting  thus  thy  camp 
Alone,  and  hast'ning  toward  our  galleys  here 
Throu^  the  deep  night  when  other  mortals  sleep? 
Comeit  (hou  wi(h  intent  (o  spoil  the  slain? 
Or  else  hath    Hcrtor  sent  thee  forth  as  spy. 
To  the  deep  barks?    Or  is  the  thought  thine  own?  " 
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Returned  he,  trembling-kneed:     "All  'K=*>nM 
will. 
Twas  Hector,  to  my  ruin,  who  prevailed 
On  me  to  come.     He  promised  1  ihould  luve 
Far-famed  I'elides'  solid-footeil  siceds, 
And  chariot,  rich  with  hronze-work;  bidding  mc 
Hasie  through  the  darkwmc  and  &wift-$inking  night 
And,  Mealing  near  the  rncmj',  ascertain 
Whether  the  bark*  be  guarded  as  of  old. 
Or  whether,  conquered  by  our  strength,  your  Greeks^ 
Bethink  themselves  uf  flight,  nor  longer  care 
To  keep  the  vigil  through  the  hours  of  dark. 
By  their  hard  labor*  spent  and  overworn." 

Then  wise  Odysseus  answered  with  a  smile: 
"  Thy  heart  was  set  on  glorious  gifts  indeed  — , 
Those  steeds  of  fierce  j^acldes;  'tis  hard 
For  mortal  man  to  lame  or  drive  thai  pair. 
Save  for  Achillea,  aii  immortal's  son. 
But  answer  now,  and  tell  mc  truthfully : 
When  that  thou  nutie>t  hither,  in  what  place 
Didst  thou  leave  Hector,  shepherd  of  the  host? 
Where  lie  his  martial  arms,  and  where  his  steeds? 
Wliere  are  the  other  Trojans'  sentry-hands. 
And    where    their    couches?     What    is    now    their 

plan, — 
Intend  they  to  Stay  posted  here  beside 
The  fleet  and  far  from  Troy,  or  to  retire 
Toward  Ilium,  having  routed  thus  our  host?' 

Dolon,  Eumcdcs'  son,  in  answer  quke:  — 
"Truly  will  1  declare  what  thou  wouldst  know. 


Hector  confeneth  with  his  couns'Ion  now 
Beside  ihc  tomb  of  Ilus,  godlike  chief, 
Fat  Irocn  the  tumult.     But  as  for  the  band* 
Of  guuii  cooccrning  which  thou  qucition'st  me, 
None  baih  been  chosen,  hero!  —  none  defends 
O'  Wafdw»  oVr  tlie  camp.     The  men  of  Troy 
^fatntain  ilic  vigil,  as  they  roust,  round  all 
I  heir  camp-fiTeiL,  urging  every  man  his  mate 
I^o  watch;  but  their  allies  from  many  a  land 
An  Wrapt  in  sleep,  and  leave  tlic  sentries'  task 

•  0  Truy;  thej-  have  no  wives  nor  children  near." 

*he  man  of  craft,  Odysseus,  answ'ring  spake: 

*  ^U  me ;  how  slumber  they  ■ —  amid  the  knighn 
^i  Ilium,  or  ajant  that  1  may  know." 

Ewnjedes'  scion,  Dolon,  thus  rejoined : 

*  "ts  too  1  now  will  truthfully  reveal. 

^  "<JT(  by  the  sea  are  camped  the  Carian  bands. 
^V**l  the  Pironiuns  aimed  with  curving  bow; 
^  Lclcgaru,  Cauconians  and  divine 

*  ^'*!CiaRs;  on  the  side  of  Thymbra  placed 
■^•■^  Lycian:(,  M)'»an»  aUo,  fierce  in  fray, 

^^  utU  the  Phrygians,  conqu'rors  of  the  steeds, 

'^"d  ihe  Msronians.  skilled  in  char  lot- fight. 

PUi  nby  i(U]uire  ail  these  details  of  me  f 

*'  Jt  desire  to  make  your  way  within 

Tie  Trojan  lines,  the  Thracians,  late  arrived, 

Furthesi,  removed  from  all  the  rest,  arc  there; 

KJiestu,  their  king,  son  of  F!Vonco«, 

It  with  liis  troop.     He  hath  the  fairest  steeds 

That  ever  I  beheld,  and  largest  too; 
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Whiter  than  miou-, —  like  wind  ihcir  9p«d ;  his  ca 
With  silver  and  w\\\\  jjold  i&  richly  dipht; 
Arrayed  in  massive  mail  of  gold  he  came. 
Wondrous  to  sec;  no  mortal  men  should  bear 
Such  armor,  but  th'  undying  guds  alune. 
But  bring  me  now  to  the  swift  barks,  or  bind 
Me  with  your  tniel  chains,  and  leave  me  here 
Till  ye  return;  make  trial  of  my  word, 
And  whether  I  have  not  informed  you  well," 

But  with  a  frown  «pake  Tydeus'  mi|[hty  ion: 
"  Think  not.  O  Dolon,  that  thou  canst  escape. 
Once  fall'n  within  our  hands,  though  truly  thou 
Hast  brought  good  news.     If  now  we  ransom  th 
Or  let  thee  go,  thou  wilt  another  time 
Come  to  the  swift  Achxan  barks,  to  spy, 
Or  to  wage  open  war;  if  to  my  hands 
Thou  yield  now,  and  thy  life  be  lost,  thou  ne'er 
Canst  come  to  trouble  the  Greek  army  more." 
Thus  spake  the  chief.     Ax  Dolon,  with  strong 

hand 
Clasping   his  chin,   would   have   made   prayer, 

sprang 
Upon  him  with  his  brand,  and  with  it  smote 
The    Trojan's    neck.     Boih    tendons    were    cleft 

through : 
As  yet  he  cried,  his  head  rolled  in  the  dust. 
Then  from  his  brow  they  took  the  weasel  casque. 
Took  the  wolf's-hide,  lone  lance,  and  bending  bow; 
And  great  Ulysses  raised  the  spoil  aloft 
In  hooty-gath'ring  Pallas'  sight,  and  prayed:  — 
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•."r^      Receive,  O  queen,  for  thy  delight,  ilia  spoil; 

■>«c  do  we  honor  first  o(  all  the  gods 
_^t*wi  Olympus,     l-ead  ut  al»o  now 
■  *■  c>  where  iht  Thraciana  have  ihcir  beds  and  steeds." 
Such   WW   his  prayer.     He   railed   the   trophies 
high 
"^-vid  hung  than  on  a  tamarisk,  breaking  ofE 
-^  lie  tree's  luxuriant  boughs  and  reeds  to  mark 
^^Ijc  place  conspicuously,  that  they  might  not 
•*ass  it  unnoticed,  through  the  swih  night's  gloom 
Returning.    Onward  ihen  the  heroes  passed, 
Alid  heaps  of  armor  and  black  blood,  and  soon 
.Attained  their  goal,  the  Thraciaii*'  bivouac.     The»e, 
Spait  v*'ith  their  labors,  slept;  their  shimm'ring  arms 
Resting  beside  them  on  the  ground,  all  piled 
Vairly  in  triple  rows;  by  each  man's  side 
Stood  his  yoked  steeds;  and  Rhesus  in  the  midst 
Slept  by  his  own  fleet  charjiers,  by  their  reins 
Tied  10  th«  charioi-rim.     Odysseus  first 
Harked  him,  and  showed  him  to  his  fellow-chief: 

"  Here  is  the  man,  'I'ydides,  here  the  steeds 
Revealed  to  us  by  Dolon,  whom  we  slew-. 
Show  now  thy  valorous  might  —  thou  shuuldst  not 

stand 
Idle,  all  armed.     Unyoke  the  steeds,  or  smite 
The  nKn,  and  leave  the  coursers  to  my  care." 

He  spake,  and  Pallas  of  the  sparkling  eye 
Inspired   his   frame   with   might.     He  turned   and 

ttew 
On  every  hand;  and  dreadful  groans  were  heard 
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From  (he  sword-smitlcn :  and  the  Mrth  with  blogd 

Ran  red.     A*  Mlieu  a  furiuui  lion  cretp* 

Where  lies  a  tlock  unshepherdcd  of  goats 

Or  sheep,  and  springs  upon  them;  to  the  ton 

Of  Tydeus  spranji  upon  the  Thraciiin  hoit 

Till  twelve  were  slain.     The  chief  of  many  wiles, 

Odysseus,  aided;  when  Tydide*  smote 

One  with  ihe  brand,  Odysseus  came  and  seized 

His  foot,  and  dragged  him  backward  from  the  way, 

I'hat  the  fair-nianed  steeds,  uiitrutncd  in  strife. 

Might  find  a  readier  path,  nor  feel  affright 

In  [reading  the  unwanted  heaps  of  slain. 

But  when  TyUides  came  upon  the  king. 

He  took  the  thirteenth  cherished  life  away. 

And  slew  him,  as  he  panted ;  for  that  night 

A  baleful  dream,  in  guise  CEnidfS,  stood 

Above  the  warriur's  head,  by  Pallas'  plan. 

Odysseus,  the  Ion  g-suff 'ring,  loosed  meantime 

Til'   unci  wen- footed   steeds,  and,  ('uupling  thtm 

With  reins,  he  drave  them  from  amid  the  throng. 

Urged  with  his  bow  —  he  had  not  thought  to  take 

The   shining  scourge   from   out   the   rtch-wrought 

car,— 
And  with  a  whistle  signalled  Diomed. 
But  that  hrnve  ivarriur  lurried,  as  he  llmught 
What  were  the  boldest  feat  he  might  perform  — 
To  seize  the  chariot  where  the  rich  mail  lay, — 
To  draw  it  by  the  pole,  or  raise  it  high 
And  bear  it  off  —  or  whether  to  destroy 
E'en  greater  numbers  of  the  Thracian  band. 


"Whilst  dius  brave  Diomcd  reflected.  c«mc 
"*llas  Aliiena  to  lit«  side,  and  »pake: 
_^      Son  of  great  Tydcus,  no«'  bethink  thcf  how 
_^  "ou  shall  return  to  the  deep  barks,  for  fear 
*  hou  ntayM  be  ddVn  to  them  in  fiichi,  should  one 
*   ih'  other  gods  awake  tlic  host  of  Troy." 
Sbt  tpalce.     He  heard   the  heav'nly  voice,   and 
qiraiig 
„^^"  iitljf  upon  his  car.     Odysseus  smote 
*"^e coursers  with  his  bow;  these,  fleet  of  foot, 
I*«^  toward  th'  Achxans'  swiftly-sailing  barks, 
^'oi  did  ApoUu  of  the  silver  how 
•tetp  vigil  blindly,  seeing  Pallas  thus 
■^Itaid  Tydidcs.    Filled  with  wrath  at  her, 
^own  sprang  be  mid  the  numerous  Trojan  throng, 
'krid  bade  Hippocoon,  Thracian  couru'lor,  rise. — 
•^csus'  brave  kinsman.     Siartint;  up  from  sleep, 
^s^^ing  the  place  itll  empty  where  had  stood 
'He  swift-paced  steed*,  the  warriors  quivering 
'•*    Rory  death,  he  groaned,  and  called  by  name 
"•*  beloved  comrade.    Then  was  heard  a  din 
An<J  mighty  uproar,  as  the  Trojans  sped, 
t*ocking  together,  and  beheld  aghast 
Tne  pn>di)[ies  the  chieftains  had  performed, 
^^^o  now  were  hasl'ning  toward  their  hollow  barks. 
ViTwi  the  two  reached  the  place  where  Hector'i 

vr 

n*i  falVo,  Odysseus,  heav'n-tjeloved,  reined  in 
Tht  speeding  chargers,  whilst  Tydides  sprang 
To  eanh,  and  gave  the  gory  trophies  to 
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Odys*nui'  hands,  then  climbed  the  car  once  ir 
He  lashed  ihe  steeds,  and  these  with  willinc  ! 
Fle«-  lOMurd  the  hoHoxv  barks  —  the  path  they  li»-c« 
Nestor  first  heard  tlie  clatt'rinu  hoofs,  and  called: 

"  Friends,  counselors  and  chieftains  of  the  Grc 
Shall  I  speak  truth  or  falsehood?  yet  my  heart 
Prompts  iiie  to  utter  «  hat  I  think.     The  sound 
Of  flyinE  coursers'  lioofs  n-staiU  mine  ear. 
Would  that  Odysseus  and  brave  Diorocd  ivow 
Were  urging  hither  solid-footed  steeds 
Seixcd  from  the  Trojans!     But  1  greatly  fe»r 
Lest  these,  the  bravest  of  the  Argivc  knights. 
Have  suffered  Jiarni  from  Troy'i  tumultuous  bands- 

But  ere  he  yet  had  ended,  lo,  they  came. 
Down  leaped  they  to  the  earth ;  their  friends,  oV= 

joyed, 
Hailed    them    with    hand-clasps    and    with    cordii 

praise ; 
And  first  Gercnian  Nestor  questioned  thus:  — 

"  Renowned  Odysseus,  glory  of  our  host. 
Tell  me.  1  pray,  where  captured  ye  these  steeds? 
Did  ye  then  penetrate  the  Trojan  camp. 
Or  else  did  some  immortal,  whom  ye  met. 
Bestow  them  on  you?  for  their  beauty  glows 
Bright  at  the  sun's  rays.     Oft  am  1  within 
The  lines  of  Ilium,  for  I  loiter  not  — 
Old  warrior  though  I  am  —  beside  the  fleet; 
Yet  chargers  such  as  these  I  ne'er  have  seen. — 
Seen,  nor  discovered.     'Twas  some  god,  f  bww, 
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you  and  gave  them;  for  doud-gath'rinE  Zeus 
M-jovcs  ye  both  well;  and  ta  doth  Pallas  too, 
"  J  he  sparktins-cyed,  the  it gii- bearer's  child." 

Thr  many -counsel  led  chief  in  answer  spake:  — 
*"  Neleian  Ne«or,  glory  thou  of  Greece, 
"Tis  tnic,  a  god  might  readily  bes(ow 
XJpon  us  fairer  steeds  than  even  these, 
Sevins  the  gods'  might  surpasses  ours  so  far. 
put  these,  O  venerable  chief,  of  which 
'_i  hou  askest  me,  are  Thracians,  nni'-arrived; 
^^or  valiani  Diomcd  hath  slain  their  lord 
j%.nd  comrades  twelve,  all  nobles,  by  his  side: 
■^'ei  a  thirteenth  died  — 'iwas  3  scout  we  slew 
Hard  by  the  fleet,  whom  Hector  and  his  train 
C^l  Vravcs  bad  sent  to  spy  upon  our  camp." 

Titus  the  chief  spake,  and,  all  exultant,  drave 
Across  the  mom  th'  unclovcn- footed  steeds; 
Ko/(owed  the  other  Greckf  in  jubilant  throng. 
^Vljen  to  Tvdides"  fair-built  lodge  they  came, 
^*'ith  well-lrinnmed  thongs  they  made  the  coursers 

fast 
'^    the  ateeds'-manger.  in  the  place  where  stood 
'  vdidft'  horses,  swift  to  run,  and  fed 
*^Pon  delicious  wheat.     Laertes'  son 
^•'^aiitime  had  laid  slain  Dolon's  gory  spoil 
^*  his  Uiip't  stern,  designing  to  prepare 
^  sacred  gift  to  Pallas.    Then  the  chiefs 
^titered  the  octan-tide.  to  lave  from  knee 
"•^  neck  and  ihij^  the  copious  sweat  of  toil ; 
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Then  cleansed  by  ocean's  billows,  and  refresho 
They  sought  the  polished  baths;  and  now,   i 

bathed 
And  rubbed  with  the  rich  olive-oil,  sate  down 
To  mid-day  meal;  and  from  the  brimming  bowl 
Poured  Pallas  a  libation  of  sweet  wine. 


BOOK  XI 

THE  VALOR  OF  AGAMKMNON 

The  SOddcM  of  Slri(«  is  sent  by  Zeu«  to  the  Greeks 

to  inspire  ihcm  with  ardor.    AganKmnon  arms  liinistlf 

for  battle;  ht»   wonderful  armor  described   in   detaii. 

""'    Creek  and  Trojan   position*  arc  also  dt^eribed. 

•  n*  struggle  i»  resumed ;  the  (Jreeki  ai  length  break 

tht  Trojan  lines,  ^ayiitK  manj'  champions.    ABanicmiion 

™*  in  the  carnage,  ilaying  lius  and  Antiphus,  sons  of 

™ni.  TttirdleM  of  their  prayer  for  niercy.    The  Tro- 

jins,  pm  to  rom  before  the  Greek  king,  are  pursued  by 

biia  to  the  Scum  gate.    Zeus  s«iids  Iris  to  Hector,  en- 

lomiflg    iiin,   10    alwiain    from    battle    till    .Xganicmcioll 

will   be   wounded,   but   prumiiinn    him   triumph   after 

'fif  diiaWinit   of    the   king.    Agnmeinnon    slays    Ipbi- 

^mas   and   Coon,   but   is   wounded   by   the   latter,   and 

forced  to  leave  the  field,  upon  which  Hector  rnllies  his 

""***  otKt   more,   ttriking   down   many   (Jteek   chiefs. 

"t  Greeks  arc  succored   by    Diomcd   and   Odysseus. 

"•*  former  deals  havoc  among  the  Trojans,  at  last 

^Bding  Hector,  who  escapes  in  his  chariot.    Diomed 

"  no*  wniinded  in  the  foot  by  the  arrow  of  Paris,  and 

loretd  lo  retire.    Odysseua.  left  alone,  is  sorely  pressed 

*''  ^  owrwhclming   numbers   of    the   enemy;    he    ii 

■onnded  by  Socus  whom  lie  slays.     Plucking  forth  the 

'"•ft  from  liis  wound,  and  calling  for  aid,  he  is  rescued 

'T  Telunonian  Ajax  and  1^  Menelaiis,  before  whom 

'fie  Trojiiij  are  put  to  flight     The  stirgeon  Machaon, 

**"  of  jEicciIapiut.  is  wounded  by    Paris,  and  borne 

'toni  the  field  in  the  chariot   of    Nestor.    Urged   by 
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Cebrionet,    Hector  attack*   Ajax,   who,   inspirtd  witt" 
terror  by  Zeus,  rductantljr  retreat*  before  the  foe.  H< 
it  aided  by  Eurypylus,  wlio  in  the  act  recetvei  a  woiml- 
Achilles  bid*   Pntroclui  auertain   from  Ncttor  whoni 
he  hw  conveyed  from  the  field.    Patroclus  repaita  to  tht 
lodge  of  Xesior,  where  the  wmindcd  man  is  recerrwj 
care;  and  learns  that  it  ii   Machaon.    Nesior  relattf  ' 
the  prowess  of  his  youth  in  his  exploits  asainst  the 
men  of  Elis  and   Epcians.  and  reminds   Palrodn*  of 
the  admonitions  of  the  latlcr't  father  McncMms  npoa 
the  ion'*  selling  forth  to  the  war  with  Troy ;  be  urge* 
him  to  regard  ihese  word;,  and  lo  prevail  upon  Achillei 
to  *rnd  hitn  (Patroclui),  in  hit  own  stead,  at  the  bead 
of  ihe  Myrmidons,  to  take  the  fieid,  should   Achillea 
himself    still    be   disinclined    tr>   do   (o.     Pairoclus,   re-j 
turning  from  bis  mission,  mcci*  and  takei  to  hU  ten 
the  wounded  Eurypylus,  and  dreste*  the  latier's 
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0\V  row 
famed 
thonus  she  r«pOMd,  to  bring  hrr  rays 
amen  and  gods.     And  now  did  ileus  send  fonh 
Jl  Discord  to  tlie  swift  Achspnn  fleet. 
^iiK  the  badge  of  conflict  in  her  hand, 
flood  upon  Odjsieiis'  wide  black  bark, 
bqr  at  middle  distance;  one  might  cry 
itnc»  even  to  the  tents  of  Ajax,  son 
TeUmon,  or  to  the  other  side, 
'  (hose  of  ereat  Achilles ;  these  had  beached 
til  shapely  barks  at  greatest  distance,  filled 
ilh  pride  in  their  own  prmvess  and  strong  hands. 
T^^^ete  stood  the  goddess;  loud  and  dread  the  call 
SW^shrilltt!  afar,  inspiring  each  Greek  heart 
^^^  ilk  might>-  strength,  and  waking  the  deqrc 
'T'o  fijht  3n<l  ne\er  pause;  and  sudden  seemed 
**  Vi*  nrifc  more  sweet  to  them,  than  e'en  return 
l*^    their  deep  vessel*  to  their  own  loved  land. 
Ilvn  called  Alridcs.  bidding  all  his  host 
*  "^  don  their  armor;  he  himtelf  put  on 
His  eiiti'ring  panoply.     First  round  his  limbs 
He  ut  (he  shining  greavcj,  with  silver  cla;Sps, 
'  Wi  o'er  his  breast  that  coat-of-mail,  of  yore 
BWoft'ed  on  him  by  Cinyres,  a  mark 
Of  hospitable  friendship  —  for  he  heard 
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From  Cyprus  all  the  wondnms  news,  and  ho» 
The  Greeks  were  setting  sail  ior  Tro)' ;  and  so 
Gave  to  the  king  the  mail,  to  win  his  heart. 
Ten  bands  it  had  of  dusky  sieel.  and  twelve 
Of  gold ;  o(  lin  a  score ;  on  either  side 
Three  steel-blue  serpent}  hung;  extended  towards 
The  neck,  like  rainbows  set  by  Chionus'  sod 
In  storm-clouds. —  portent  to  our  mortal  kind. 
And  round  his  shoulders  next  the  monarch  threw 
His  broadsuard,  brighi  with  si\ids  of  gold,  !n  tbeat 
Of  silver,  from  a  golden  baldric  hung; 
I'hen  grasped  his  buckler,  mighty  ior  defence. 
Fair,  richly-diglit  with  work  of  cunning  art, 
Around  whose  orb  ten  Uraxcn  circles  ran; 
A  score  of  bosses  of  bright  tin  it  had, 
While  the  midst  was  one  of  steel  dark-blue ; 
And  crowning  all  a  Gorgon's  savage  face. 
Fearsome  to  see,  with  Flight  and  Terror  round. 
Around  the  shield-band,  wrought  of  silver,  coiled 
A  steely  serpent  with  three  writhing  heads. 
Grown  from  a  single  neck.     Upon  his  brow 
He  set  the  double-ridged  four-crested  casque 
Tufted  with  horsehair;  grimly  waved  the  plume 
From  the  helm**  tummit.     Then  within  his  hand 
The  monarch  grasped  two  strong  bronze-moun 

spears. 
Keen-edged,  whose  radilance  tilled  the  distant  sky. 
l>oudly  Athena  and  the  queen  of  heav'n 
Thundered,  to  honor  rich  Mycenai^'s  king. 
Each  knight  now  charged  his  charioteer  to  stajr 
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His  connen  hy  the  trcncli,  in  order  meet; 
rhcniselve,  all  arm*il,  speJ  forth  on  foot  to  fight; 
Filled  was  the  morn  with  cries  that  never  ceased. 
Beside  tlw  moat  thcj*  rHiiged  their  ranks  heforc 
T"^>c  cavalry  that  closel>'  foiloived.    Then 
^id  gmt  Oiro«i<Ies  fill  their  rankn  with  dire 
Disorder,  and  from  heav'n  rained  drops  of  dew 

•  >n|£ed  red  with  blood;  since  'twas  his  will  to  hurl 

*  O  Hades  countless  swiU  of  mii£hty  braves- 

Opposing  ihcm  the  Trojans  formed  their  lines 
'^Poo  the  Ttting  plain,  and  in  command 
^ ''^•re  the  great  Hector  and  I'olydanias 
*^  nblrmishcd ;  and  i^neas,  whom  Troy's  host 
*^*>'ered  at  one  divine;  benidts  tlie  three 
***^fii  of  Anicnor,  Polybus,  and  strong 
'^Kenor,  and  the  youthful  Aciunas. 
"'^rof  ih'  immortals.     'Mid  the  vanguard  chiefs 
"^CbJT  bore  onward  still  his  orbed  shield. 
^*  from  a  cloud  looks  forth  a  baleful  star 
^'^  ilk  brilliant  beam,  and  soon  is  veiled  again 
**    siudowy  mtits;  e'en  so  was  Hector  wen 
'^<*«  'toaag  the  foremost,  'mong  the  rearmost  now, 
'■**>«rging  his  host;  his  brazen  mail  aglow. 
**Hgh[  as  the  ("Kgis-bcaier's  lightning- flame. 
^ioi  as,  line  facing  line,  the  reapers  clear 
™tnt  w-ea!thy  farmer's  wheat-  or  barley-fields, 
"•>d  thick  the  bandfuJs  fall  to  earth;  so  leaped 
t*cfi  upon  each  the  hosts  of  Greece  .nnd  Trey 
•otliy  (heir  foemen;  neither  army  thought 
Of  fatal  fleeing.     Twas  a  well-matched  fight; 
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Like  wolves  the  uarriora  ruihed  upon  (he  foe: 
Strife  felt  her  ruthlns  bosom  thrill  with  )oj  — 
She  only  of  the  kocU  was  praait  m 
The  combat ;  all  the  rest  were  far  away, — 
Plach  seatnl  undisturbed  withtn  the  hall 
Of  his  onn  stately  palace  rared  amid 
Th'  Olj-mpian  rales.    Y«  all  reproached  the 
Of  Qironus,  dark  in  mists,  that  he  should  thui 
Choose  to  show  honor  to  the  Trojan  host. 
Heeding  tltem  not,  our  Father  sat  apart 
From  all.  in  pride  of  strength,  and  overlooked 
The  Trojans'  city  and  the  ArpVes'  fleet. 
The  glow  of  bronze,  the  slaught'rers  and  tlie  si. 
Whilst  y«  'twas  daybreak,  while  dawn's  s«a 
rays 

Grew  brijiht,  the  missiles  of  both  hosts  rained  fast 
And  thickly  fell  the  slain;  but  at  the  hour 
When  (he  wood-cutter  in  the  mountain  {[1^ 
Weary  with  felling  the  tall  trees,  and  spent 
In  spirit,  makes  his  mid-day  meal,  and  craves 
With  a  keen  appetite  the  relished  food, 
The  Argive  host,  each  man  exhorting  odi 
Throughout  their  ranks,  now  broke  the  squares 

Troy 
With  bold  attack.     First  Agamemnon  charged. 
And  s!e»v  Bienor.  shepherd  of  his  host, 
And  next  he  struck  his  friend.  Oilrus,  down, 
Smitcr  of  steeds,  who  from  his  chariot  sprang 
And  srood  confronting  him.     His  sharpened  lanC 
Transfixed  the  forehead  of  the  charging  foe; 
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Nor  did  the  pond'rous  brazen  helmet  serve 

To  shelter  him ;  it  deft  the  helm,  and  cleft 

The  hone  ben»th;  the  brain  wu  drenched  with 

blood; 
Thut  the  nish  warrior  died.     The  Icing  of  men, 
Atrido,  left  the  corws  where  they  fell, 
Strlppfd  of  their  tunics,  with  their  white  breasts 

buc; 
Then  pursued  Isus  next,  and  Antiphus, 
'  *>  ipoil  them.     Both  were  sons  of  Priam, —  one 
'-^^'■ful,  and  one  base-born,  and  seated  both 
'• 'thin  one  car.     The  base-born  drave  the  steeds; 
'^"d  Antiphii«,  far-famed,  stood  by  his  side, 
'"    Ida's  vales  Achilles  had  one  day 
~*Ptured  these  warriors  twain,  whilst  tending  there 
'''fir  sheep,  and  bound  them  fast  with  pliant  withes 
•  osier,  but  for  ransom  set  them  free; 
*^t  now  dill  AKamemnon,  wide  of  sway, 
^rnite  with  his  jav'lin  Isis  in  the  breast 
''"Ove  the  pap;  and  next  the  monarch's  sword 
~*'Vc  wound  to  Antiphus.  beside  the  car, 
j~*sliing  him  from  his  car,     Atride*  stripped 
*  he  warriors'  bodies  of  their  glorious  arms, 
~***Tjing  in  haste  —  he  recognized  the  chiefs, 
^^*"  he  had  seen  them  once  before  beside 

he-  galle}-s.  when  Achilles,  swift  in  chase, 
"^■Qujjht  them  from  ids.     As  a  lion  comes 
'^Pon  a  Heet  doc's  lair,  and  with  strong  teeth 
^'^shtt  with  ease  the  helpless  young,  and  takes 
^eit  tender  lives;  the  mother,  e'en  though  near, 
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Is  powerlws  to  aid,  herself  the  prey 

Of  terror;  and  she  springs  with  sudden  bound* 

Tlirough  the  dense  oaken  coppice;  — on  she  speeds 

All  sweat-staincii,  from  tlic  fierce  beast  that  uni-< 

So  none  of  all  the  sons  of  Troy  could  now 

Save  the  two  warriors  f lom  their  doom  —  the)'  f 

Fled  froni  the  charge  of  Greece  in  panic  flight. 

Next  on  Pisandcr  and  Hippoiochu^ 
Steadfast  in  strife,  lie  sj>rang.     Tlie  sons  were  thtf--^ 
Of  bold  Antimachus,  who  had  received 
From  Paris  heaps  of  gold  and  precious  things; 
And  hence  consented  not  that  Priam's  son 
Should  render  to  her  fair-haired  lord  once  more 
His  Helen.     His  two  sons  the  king  o'eiiouk, 
Both  in  one  car,  both  guiding  their  swift  steeds; 
Then  they,  in  terror,  dropped  from  out  their  hand 
The  glist'ning  reins,  as  like  a  Hon  came 
Atridct  onward.     From  their  cur  thus  prayed 
The  brothers,  as  they  sank  upon  their  knees: 

"Take  us  alive,  Atrides,  and  receive 
Fitting  reward.     Great  store  of  riches  lies 
Within  Aniimachus's  mansions  —  bronze, 
And  gold,  and  steel  Uhoriously  wrought. 
From  these  our  sire  would  liberally  bestow 
Rich  gifts  upon  thee,  should  he  learn  that  we 
\Vere  living  and  among  ih'  Achiean  barks." 

'Twas  thus  they  wept,  and  sought  to  move  the  king 
With  soothing  speech;  relentlew  words  they  heard : 

"  If  sons  are  ye  of  fierce  Antimachus, 
Who  once,  when  Menclaus  envoy  came 
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"ttetided  by  divine  Odysseus,  gave 
His    «icc  amid  (he  Trojans'  council- throng 
I  o  sUy  him  there,  nor  suffer  him  to  come 
B»ck  to  th'  Achiirans,  then  your  downfall  now 
Must  expiate  the  insult  of  your  sire," 

Wr  tpake,  and  thrust  Fisander  from  his  Mat, 
And    'gainst  his  breast  the  spcar-poini  dravc;  he  lay 
•'act^  upward  on  the  ground.      Hipp»l(Krhu» 
Sprang  from  his  car;  but  Agamcnmon  laid 
niin  lUo  low,  and  Kv'rinE  with  his  brand 
His  hands  and  neck,  he  ient  the  head  to  whirl 
vuoit-lilte  amid  the  throng.     He  left  the  slain, 
^d  rushed  where'er  his  ranks  he  routed  found, 
"'*   xrell-greaved  Greeks  around  him.     Infantr)- 
*i<^vt-  infantry,  at  preued  by  need,  they  fted; 

^i^onen  laid  horsemen  low  :  and  from  the  plain 
l^***^  dutt-doudc  from  the  coursen'  sounding  feet; 

'"lie  pressed  Atrides  onward.  slaughiVing  still, 
■^d  urging  on  his  .Argives  to  the  fray- 
'^  throti£h  Hunc  dense-grown  ivoad  spreads  wasting 

flame, 
°lown  by  tlie  whirling  winds  to  every  hand, 
'^J    root  and  branch  the  coppice  falls,  o'crborne 
^l'  fire's  assault;  so  by  Atrides'  spear 
"*  fledng  Trojans  fell,  and  many  steeds 
'  arching  necks  dragfied  on  with  rattling  sound 
"^r  empty  diariots  through  th'  emluiltled  files, 
"issing  their  noble  charioteers,  that  lay 
■'^^tched  on  the  ground,  more  dear  to  vultures  now 
'■>>n  to  their  wives.     Hut  now  was  Hector  borne 
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By  Zeus  beyond  the  reach  of  threat'ning  spears, 

Of  duii  and  slaughter,  blood  a»d  batile-roat: 

WhiUl  onward  eagerly  Alridrs  pressed, 

Cheering  his  Greeks.     Thei'i  flying  foe*  now  ne 

The  tomb  of  aged  Ilus.  Uardanus-sprung. 

By  the  wild  fig-trer,  through  the  middle  plain 

Speeding  to  gain  the  shelter  of  their  walls. 

Still  onivard  charged  Airidcs,  with  loud  crict, 

Drenching  in  gore  his  unreti«ted  hands. 

But  when  they  now  had  won  the  Sevan  gate 

And  the  great  beech,  the  Trojann  made  a  stand, 

Waiting  their  comrades;  more  were  flying  still 

Over  the  mid-plain,  like  a  herd  of  kinc 

On  which  at  dead  of  night  a  Hon  i^prings, 

And  drives  them  all  in  panic;  —  one  Is  doomed 

To  perish  there;  with  cruel  teeth  its  foe 

Seizes  its  victim,  breaks  its  neck  and  then 

Swallows  the  entrails,  and  gulping  dmx-n  the  blood; 

E'en  so  Atrides  Agamemnon  drave 

The  enemy  before  him,  sUught'ring  aye 

The  hindmost,  whilst  before  his  face  they  fled. 

And  many  a  knighi  fell  prone  from  out  his  car, 

Slain  by  .Atrides'  might;  before,  around. 

He  charged  (vith  spear  in  hand.     But  when  he  n« 

Had  pushed  tli'  a»ault  right  up  to  Troy,  and  ca 

Close  "neath  her  lofty  bulwarks,  then  the  sire 

Of  gods  and  men  came  down  from  heav'n,  and  sate 

Upon  the  creil  of  Ida,  rich  in  springs. 

A  bolt  of  lightning  in  his  hand;  and  spake 

To  go  I  den -pinioned  Irit  his  behest: 
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*"  Hasten,  fleet  Iris,  and  lo  Hector  bear 
itr^  is  III)'  comminil.     As  long  as  he  beholiis 
"IT^  «  son  of  Atreus,  shepherd  of  the  host, 
v-r» ^jfjinjj  amid  the  vimguurd,  laying  low 
T~*»  «r  u-«Trior-ranks,  so  long  must  Hector  jield. 
■  ^=^  mmrt  command  hit  soldiers  to  maintain 
St^jfcbornly  still  the  conlHct  with  the  foe- 
"*-■*  when  the  monarch,  smitten  by  n  spear, 
*^*~     Slung  by  shaft,  bi-liind  hi*  couriets  ttprings, 
*    *'^'  ill  endow  him  then  with  strength  to  smite 
*^*  X  I  )ic  shall  have  attained  their  fair-detlted  llect  — 
*  ill  ihe  sun  sinks,  and  falls  the  sacred  dark." 

-He  tpakc,  and  Iris,  swift  of  pate  as  wind, 
^-'t*«Ted;  and  down  from  Ida's  height  she  sped 
^  **     hilloucd  Ilium.     There  she  found  the  son 
'^^     tttry  Priam.  Hector  the  divine, 
^^*^^ding  amid  the  steeds  and  well-wrought  csirs; 
^•^v*-  b)'  his  side  fleet  Iris  stood,  and  spake:  — 
Hector,  thou  son  of  Piiatu.  peer  of  Zeus 
"^    wisdom,  he,  our  Father,  sent  me  here 
*  ^    bear  to  thee  this  message.     While  thou  seest 
^'^li  Agamemnon,  shepherd  of  the  host, 
~^»Tgi«ii  amid  the  vanguard,  laying  low- 
yy^'^  waiiior-ianks,  so  long  thou  needs  must  yield, 

^X.    must  command  thy  soldiers  to  maintain 
'*tubboraIy  still  the  conflict  with  the  (oc. 
^"t    when  the  monarch,  smitten  by  a  spear, 
^■"   Rtung  by  shaft,  behind  his  coursers  springs, 
**^Js  will  cndou'  thee  then  with  stretifith  to  smite 
■^■^l   thou  shall  have  attained  their  fair-decked  fleet; 
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Till  ihr  sun  sinks,  and  falls  ihe  sacird  dark." 

Thu*  the  fieri  Iris  spake,  and  went  )icr  way; 
And  down  from  ou(  his  chariot  Hectgr  sprang. 
Clad  in  full  piinoply,  and,  brandishing 
His  whetted  jav'lins,  roved  to  every  hxiid 
Thmtiiihout  his  ranks,  and  urged  tlietn  to  ihc  in 
Waking  the  furious  strife.  Hi*  warriont  wheeled 
And  stood  confronting  the  Acha^ans,  while 
On  (heir  own  side  the  Ar£iv»  likrwiite  made 
Their  columns  firm.  The  fight  was  new  prepare 
The  armies  face  to  face;  and  Atreus'  son 
Charged  onward,  first  of  all  — 'twas  his  desire 
To  fight  as  foremost  champion  of  his  host. 

Tell  me  now,  Muses,  iif  Olympian  halU, 
Who  of  the  Trojans  or  allies  far-famed 
Came  against  Agnmrmnon  first  that  day? 
Iphidamas  canie  first.  Antenor's  son, 
A  valiant  man  and  mighty,  nurtured  there 
In  Thrace,  the  fertile-soiled,  where  flocks  are  bred 
His  mother's  father,  Cisseus,  reared  the  lad 
From  infancy  within  his  halls  — the  sire 
Of  rosy<hceked  Theano,     When  he  reached 
His  splendid  youth's  meridian,  Cissnis  still 
Detained  the  prince,  and  gave  to  him  his  child 
In  marriage.     Soon  as  he  was  joined  to  her. 
He  left  his  nuptial  chamber,  and  came  forth, 
Heating  the  tidings  of  th'  Acha^n  strife. 
Followed  by  twice  six  curving-beakcd  barkt;^ 
Yet  at  Percoti  left  his  shapely  ships 
And  came  on  foot  to  Ilium.     He  it  was 
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""O    row  met  Agametnnon,  Alreus'  Jon. 

And   vi'hm  ih'  advancing  foes  to  c!c«e  lange  came, 

AtriJ,^  miswd  —  his  jnv'lin  glnncrd  aside; 

f  he  Thraciaii  foemuii  pierced  lii»  girdic  next 

U^d^r  the  brrastplatf,  lending  ro  llic  blow 

"»s    fiijl  ttrMiEtb,  trintiiiii  to  liis  strong  arm's  might; 

'  ct    failed  to  pierce  the  gleaming  belt;  the  pgint 

*^as   turned  like  lead  iipun  the  silver  mail. 

'  hen  mutiarch  Againciimon,  ruling  far. 

"'*  'Khl>'  in  fury  as  a  Hon,  seized 

''^c    lance  aaA  dragged  it  timard  him,  wrenching  It 

*"  '"orw  out  the  Thracian's  hand  ;  ihcn  smote  his  foe 

"^'tti  hu  own  brand  upon  the  neck  and  made 

"'^    limbs  to  fail.     So  fell  he  there,  and  lay, 

*'''^^ping,  the  liapless  one!  a  braxen  sleep, — 

'*llinit  in  aid  of  Ilium's  dwellers,  far 
t 

""Or)  hij  young  bride,  yet  iEiioranr  of  her  dianns, 
^^oueh  bought  with  countless  gifts  —  an  hundred 
I  beeves 

I        ^»v'n  with  the  promiie  of  a  thousand  goats 
I        ^*id  iheep  commingled  with  them  from  among 
I         ^  ^e  vast  herds  tn  his  pastures.     Then  the  son 
^H     ^'f  Atre»i»  stripped  the  fallen  chief,  and  bore 
^P     H))  glisi'ning  irophies  through  the  Argive  throng. 
I  When  now  distinguished  Coon  saw  him  fall, — 

^m      Antenor's  eldest  son, —  keen  anguish  now 
^M      DarkerKd  his  eyes  lo  see  his  brother  slain ; 
.And  unperceived  by  Aireus'  son  divine 
He  stole  beside  him,  javelin  in  hand, 
And  pierced  the  mid-arm  of  the  king  below 
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The  elbow ;  through  and  through  the  bn'^t  pmnc^ 
passed.  J 

Then  jhitddered  AgamcTniiun,  king  of  men,  * 

Yei  would  not  cease  from  battling  nor  fron)  strife ; 
Rut  chjir^ed  upon  the  Trojun  witli  his  jhaft 
Tout-hencd  by  uind^;  while  Coiin  eagerly 
Caught  by  the  foot  the  slsiin  Iphidamnt; 
\Vho  wa.t  his  brother  by  the  sclhanie  stre. 
And  strove  lo  drag  him  thence,  and  called  for  aid 
On  all  the  chieftains.     Ax  he  (Irugiied  the  dead 
On  through  the  throng,  beneath  his  studded  targe 
Atrides  smote  him  with  bright  hriHi/.r -tipped  shaft, 
Made  his  limbs  sink,  and  o'er  [phidanias 
Severed  his  head.     So  there  Antenor's  sons 
Kuliilled,  beneath  Lord  Aganiemnon's  Spear, 
Their  faic,  and  lo  the  halls  of  Hades  passed. 
Still  chnrgrd  the  monarch  tlirough  the  Trojan  files 
With  jav'lin,  sword  and  massive  stones  in  hand, 
While  from  his  w-ound  gushed  stJtl  the  tepid  tide. 
But  when  the  flow  ceased,  and  the  wound  grew  dry. 
O'er  his  strong  limbs  sharp  pangs  of  torture  came. 
As  when  a  laboring  woman  feels  the  tting 
Of  pain-darts,  which  th'  llythian  damsels  send, 
Bringets  of  travail. —  daughters  born  arc  they 
Of  Hera,  having  pow'r  o'er  cnic!  pangs, — 
So  did  the  poignant  shafts  of  sufl'ring  sting 
The  stalwart  mjm  of  Atreus;  and  he  sprang 
Upon  his  car,  and  bade  the  charioteer 
Make  for  the  hollow  galleys,  for  his  heart 
Wai  heavy  with  distress;  but  yet,  with  call 
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That  echoed  far,  he  shouted  (o  hb  hoit: 

"  Frinids,  chieftains  and  advisers  of  the  Greeks, 
The  task  must  n<Mv  be  yours  to  turn  away 
The  dreadful  conflict  from  our  journeying  fleet, 
Seeing  thai  for  th«  day's  space  the  couns'lor  Zeus 
Forbids  my  battling  with  the  Trojan  band." 

Xhiu  q>ake  the  monarch,  and  the  charioteer 
Toward  the  d«p  |[allcyi  scoureed  the  fair-mancd 
I  wceuls; 

Ttittht  tvillinsly  they  Rew  alnnj;.     Their  hmsts 
'^Vere  flecked  with  foam,  and  ctomis  of  dust  arose 
From  'neath  the  coursers'  hoofs,  as  fast  they  bore 
^vThe  weary  sov'reign  from  the  press  of  strife. 
^B     Now  Hector  saw  the  king  u  ithdrau-,  and  cried 
^H  Loud  to  his  Trojans  and  the  Lycian  host: 
^^     '*  Trojans  and  Lycian*.  and  ye  Dardaiis  strons 
I       *n  close  encounter!  no^t\  friends,  quit  yourselves 
Idke  men;  your  former  furious  strength  recall; 
Vhcir  mightiest  chief  departs,  and  Chronus'  son 
■■^alh  ipv'n  to  me  great  triumph.     Then  make  haste 
to  urge  your  solid-footed  steeds  against 
J'he  stalwart  Greek*,  still  more  renown  to  gain." 
I  Thus  Hector  spake,  and  stirred  to  strength  the 

H|^        heart 
^^In  every  breast.     As  when  a  htmtsman  sets 

On  lion  or  wild  boar  his  ;i  hiie-toothed  hounds, 

Hector,  Priam's  son,  as  fierce  in  ire 
As  Ares,  called  the  scourge  of  mortals,  set 
Upon  the  Argive  ranks  his  greAt-souled  braves 
Of  Ilium,  whilst  himself,  exultant,  sped 
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Amid  the  van,  deKrndmg  on  ihe  field 

Like  a  SI r<uig- blowing  gale  that  rushes  down 

And  chafes  to  fur)'  all  the  violri  sn. 

Who  then  was  first,  who  last,  to  fall  l>enealh" 
The  band  of  Hector,  Priam's  son,  when  Zeus 
Gave  to  hit  arms  such  glory?    Foremott  fell 
Asfcus,  next  Auionoiis,  and  then 
Opttcs;  Doiups,  sun  of  Cljiius,  nnt, 
And  Agelaijs,  and  Opheltius  too, 
j'Esyninus,  Orus,  and  Hipponous, 
The  staunch  in  battle.     Ail  these  chiefs  of  Gr 
He  smote,  and  after  them  the  baser  throng ; 
As  when  the  west-wind  with  fierce  hurricane 
Scait'reth  a  cloud-inas*  gathered  by  the  bla&t 
Of  the  strong-blowing  south  wind;  and  the  waves j 
Roll  to  vant  Ki/e,  and  high  in  air  ij  daubed 
The  foani  before  the  baffling  tempest's  breath; 
So  on  that  day  the  heads  fell  thick  and  fast 
Of  the  Greek  warriors  slain  by  Hector's  hand. 

Then  havoc  and  irreparable  harm 
Would  have  been  wrought,  and  presently  the  hostj 
Of  Greece  had  rushed  on  board  their  ships  for  6ight, 
Had  not  Odysseus  called  to  Tydeus'  son :  — 

"  What  hath  come  o'er  us,  Diomed,  that  we  thus 
Forget  our  fiery  courage?     Friend,  come  thou, 
Stand  bj-  my  side;  a  wie  reproach  'twill  be 
If  now  bright-crested  Hcaor  gain  our  fieet." 

And  Diomed,  the  stalwart  chief,  replied: 
"  Yea,  I  will  stand  beside  thee,  and  endure 
Whatc'er  bcbll;  small  gain  we  yet  shall  yield. 
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Sinn  'tis  the  Cloud-compFiler'i  will  t»  lend 
Strength,  not  to  our  armi,  but  to  those  of  Troy." 

He  spake,  and  snioic  'rhyiiil)r;nis  with  liis  thaft 
In  the  led  bresisl,  and  thiust  him  fiom  his  seat; 
Odyueui  too  ditpatchrd  the  chieftain's  squire, 
Divine  \Iotion.     So  they  let  them  lie, 
Disabled  thus  from  strife,  and  rushed  lo  spread 
1*hiuugh  the  dense  ranks  disorder;  as  two  bours 
Fall  in  fierce  triumph  on  the  hounds  i'  the  chase. 
So  rushetl  they  back,  and  siiiote  the  file*  of  IVoy. 
And  gladly  now  the  Heeing  Argive*  breathed 
A  respite  from  the  mighty  Hector's  hand. 

Then  captured  they  a  chariot  and  two  chiefs. 
The  princes  of  their  people  —  the  two  sons 
Of  Merops  the  Percosian,  who  excelled 
All  men  in  augun.  and  strove  to  keep 
His  sons  from  ei^inc  forth  to  deadly  strife. 
But  yet  they  would  not  heed  him;  destinies 
0(  dark  doom  led  them  on.     So  Tydeus'  child. 
Spear- renowned  Dioined,  now  robbed  them  both 
Of  life  and  spirit,  stripping  from  the  slain 
Their  glorioui  anus.     Hippodamiis  the  while 
Fell  with  Hypirochus  by  Odysseus'  hand. 

Now  did  the  son  of  Chronus  view  the  fray 
From  Ida's  peak,  and  made  the  stress  of  strife 
Equal  on  either  side;  both  armies  now 
Smote  and  i\cre  smitten.     Now  Tydides'  shaft 
Wounded  Agastrophus  Piconides. 
The  valiant,  in  the  hip.     The  chieftain's  steeds 
Were  nowhere  nigh  to  yield  him  means  of  Hight, 
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Sorely  was  he  beguiled;  his  man-at-arms 
Had  stayed  the  steeds  far  off,  whilst  he,  the  chirf, 
Charged  'mid  the  van  on  foot  til!  lie  \va»  slain. 
But  through  the  ranks  his  fall  soon  Hector  spied. 
And  charged  upon  the  Ach.Tans  with  a  cr>-, 
Hi*  Trojan  nquailruni  following.    Tydexa*  son. 
Great  in  the  war-shout,  saw,  and  shuddering, 
Called  straightway  on  Odysseus  near  at  hand:  — 

"  Dchold,    our    banc,    the    huge-limbed    Hector, 
comes 
Rolline  upon  u«.     Let  us  yet  stand  fast 
And  well  defend  ourselves  ajisinst  the  foe." 

He    spake,    and    brandished    hiii    lons-ihadatved 
Spear, 
And  hurled  it.  missing  not  his  aim.  upon 
The  crest  of  Hector's  headpiece;  but  the  tira» 
Rebounded  from  the  brass,  attaining  not 
To  the  fair  flesh,  arrested  by  the  casque 
Of  triple  thickness  with  its  upright  plume. 
Bestowed  by  Phoebus.     Hector  sprang  away 
To  a  great  distance,  cninglinK  with  the  mau. 
Sank  on  one  knee,  and  stayed  his  mighty  hand 
Upon  the  Kro^ind,  while  darkness  veiled  his  fjizt. 
But  whilst  Tydtdcs  sped  lo  seek  his  spear 
Planted  St  distance  in  the  ground  among 
The  vanguard  champions,  Priam's  son  revived. 
And,  springing  to  his  chariot,  dashed  away, 
Kscaping  cruel  fate,  athwart  the  throng. 
Tydidcs,  spear  in  hand,  gave  chase,  and  cried:  — 

"  Dog.  for  the  nonce  hut  thou  escaped  ihy  fatCi 
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yet  ame  nigh  thtr.     Tww  Apollo's  hand 
once  more  saved  thee;  thou  involcesi  him 
WTienc'er  thou  entere«  strife  where  Jav'lJns  ring. 
Uter  will  I  encounter  thee,  nor  fail 
To  »laj',  if  nny  eod  befriend  mr.     Now 
nGo  I  to  smite  the  rest  —  whoine'er  I  meet." 

So  spake  the  chief,  nnd  of  hi«  armoi  stripped 
iPconides.  ilIu«trioiL«  with  the  «pear. 
But  Alexander,  fair-haired  Helen's  lord. 
Leaned  'gainst  a  pillar  near  the  biirtal-mound 
Of  ancient  Ilus,  elder  of  his  race. 

I  And  Jon  of  Dnrdamis;  and  now  he  dreiv 
His  bow  to  smite  the  shepherd  of  the  host, 
The  son  of  Tydeus.  who  was  rending  then 
The  Klitl'fine  cornelrt  of  Acastropliu.s 
abe  valiant,  from  his  breast,  the  buckler  loo 
From  round  his  shoulden,  and  the  helm  so  strong. 
^_Mmv  hy  the  mid-piece  Paris  bent  hi*  bow 
^H^d  sped  the  arrmv.     Not  in  vain  the  dart 
^^HM  from  his  hand ;  it  Mitotic  the  chief's  rieht  foot, 
^^Ri3,  passing  ihrougb  the  flesh,  stood  fixed  in  earth. 
Then  with  n  merry  laugh  the  Trojan  leaped 
Forth  from  his  nmbusb,  with  exultant  call:  — 

"  Wounded  art  thou  —  not  vainly  sped  my  dart; 
Would  it  bad  piereed  thee  through  the  groin,  to  take 
Thy  life  away:  then  Ilium's  sons  had  found 
A  respite  from  the  cruelty,  who  now 
Dread  thee  as  blealinc  goats  the  lion  fear." 

But  undisturbed  the  valiant  Greek  replied: 
"Ardier  and  iland'rer,  brilliant  with  thy  bow. 
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Ogler  of  g^rlt!     If  thou  shouidst  proved  be 
Against  me,  man  to  man,  in  amicd  fight. 
That  bow  of  thine  and  those  thick -show 'ring  sHsl 
Should  aid  thee  little.     Vainly  vaunicsi  thou 
That  thou  hast  scratched  my  foot,     1  heed  the  ha 
No  Rioic  than  if  a  maid  had  Mricken  me. 
Or  silly  child ;  'tis  but  a  blunted  dart 
That  ihe  poor  coward  speed*.     Not  thus  doth  fly 
Mine  own  keen  lance;  though  it  but  graze  the  flesh, 
Instant  it  slays;  tlic  victim'*  helpmeet  rends 
Her  checks,  his  babes  are  orphaned ;  and  he  statOB 
The  soil  with  blood,  and  rot*,  while  vviUiires,  now 
More  numb 'ring  than  the  women,  hover  round." 
He   ceased.     Spear- famed    Odysseus   now    caxat 

Digh 

And  stood  before  him.     Diomed  sank  doun 
And  Anw  the  swift  shaft  from  his  font,  while  pong) 
Of  bitter  pain  shot  through  him;  he  made  haste 
To  mount  his  car,  and  hade  the  driver  sp<%d 
Towards  the  deep  barks;  for  anguish  thrilled  his 
frame. 

And  now  Odysseus,  famed  for  skill  with  spear, 
Stood  there  alone;  not  one  of  Argos'  braves 
Left  by  his  side,  for  all  were  overborne 
By  panic  fear.     In  indipiation  thus 
Held  he  communion  with  his  own  great  heart: 

"  What  shall  I  do,  alas?     'Twcre  bitter  shame 
If,  fearful  of  their  thronging  mass,  I  turn 
To  fly ;  but  worse  to  fall  into  their  hands 
Thus  solitary.    Chronus'  son  hath  made 
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All  ih'  other  Greeks  to  flee.    Why  dotli  my  heart 
^old  converse  with  me  thus?     Full  well  I  know 
Xt  is  the  coward's  pan  ro  quit  the  lield; 
Kut  for  the  champion,  he  hath  need  to  stand 
Tirm,  to  be  smitten  by,  or  nnite,  lii*  foe." 

Whilst  thus  the  chieftain  stood  in  thought,  the 
files 
Of  Ilium's  som  advanced,  with  shields  all  armed, 
And  hemmed  him  round ;  a  dangerous  for  was  he 
They  thut  into  their  midtt.     As  when  the  hounds 
And  lusty  huntsmen  close  about  a  boar 
That  inuing  from  the  deep-grown  jungle  whets 
His  curved  jaws'  gleaming  tusks;  on  every  hand 
His  foes  leap  op,  yet  hear  the  enashing  teeth 
And  bide  their  time,  not  daring  to  assail 
A  beast  so  dread ;  'twas  thus  nith  them  of  Troy 
That  surged  around  Odysseus,  loved  on  high. 
Upon  Dclopites  first  he  sprang. 
And  pierced  him  in  the  shoulder  with  the  blade 
Of  his  keen  lance;  and  now  clove  Thoon  down. 
And  Ennomus;  and  next  Chcrsidamas 
Fell  by  his  hand;  who,  leaping  from  his  car, 
\\''a»  wounded  in  the  navel  by  the  spear 
Passed  'neath  his  b<wsy  targe,  and  sank  in  dust, 
Outdiing    the    earth.     Then,    leaving    these,    he 

pierced 
Charops  Hippasides  —  own  brother  this 
Of  high-born  Socus.     Then  the  godlike  prince, 
Soctis,  sprang  nigh  to  lend  hiit  brother  aid. 
And  dose  approaching,  thus  addressed  his  foe:  — 
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"  Far-fnmfd  Odj-ssfus,  man  insatiable 
For  wiles  and  loiU!  ihoii  cither  ibalt  this  diy 
Exult  in  victory  over  both  the  sons 
Of  Hippasus,  in  having  »I>in  tn-n  chiefs 
Valiant  as  »t,  and  stripped  us  of  our  mail, 
Or  fall  and  die  benenlli  my  Mcapon't  blow." 

Thus  Socus  spake,  and  dravc  his  lance  against 
The  chief's  round  thield.    The  pond'rous  weapon 

passed 
Through    the    bright    buckler,    through    the   well- 

wrought  mail, 
And  tore  the  flesh  from  sll  his  side  away; 
Howheit,  Pallxs'  will  forbade  the  point 
To  gain  the  inward  pans.     Odysseus  knew 
No  mortal  blow  had  fall'n,  but  yet  gave  way, 
And  in  these  words,  addressing  Socus,  spake:  — 

"Wretch   that   thou    art!   complete   desiruaion 
now 
Cometh  on  thee.     Thou  hast  disabled  me 
From  battlinc  with  the  Trojans;  yet  know  well 
Death  and  dark  doom  are  thine  this  day:  my  lance 
Shall  lay  thee  low,  and  thou  to  me  shall  yield 
A  boast,  a  soul  to  Hades  fanied  for  steeds." 

Thus  said  the  chief.     His  enemy  meanwhile 
Had  turned  to  flee;  but  even  as  he  wheeled. 
The  jav'lin  of  Odysseus  pierced  hts  back 
Midxvay  between  the  shoulders;  and  came  through 
Athnart  his  breast.     He  felt  with  crashing  arms, 
And  brave  Odysseus  vaunted  o'er  the  slain:  — 

"O  Socus,  son  of  Hippasus,  that  knight 
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Of  fiery  mettle,  tuner  of  his  Meeds ! 
Ere  thou  liivincd,  thy  fate  o'criaketh  thee; 
Thoii  atiihbt  not  shun  it.     Hapless  one!  tliy  sire 
And  lady  mother  shall  not  close  thine  eyes 
For  thy  last  sleep,  but  carrion  birds  of  prey 
Shall  fold  around  ihee  many  a  gath'ring  wing 
And  pluck  thy  bones,  whilst  I,  if  death  befall, 
Receive  due  ritual  from  Aclwa's  brave*." 

Thus  said   the  chief,  and  plucked  from  out  his 
wound, 
And  from  his  bossy  buckler,  the  huge  shaft 
Of  Socus  of  ihc  fiery  heart.     But  when 
It  was  withdrawn,  the  blood  outpouring  came, 
And  anguish  seized  him.     When  the  haughty  sons 
Of  Ilium  now  beheld  Odysseus'  blood, 
Each  called  to  each,  and  all  in  gathered  mass 
Sped  to  attack  him.     But  the  chief  gave  way. 
And  lihiiuled  to  his  friends.     Three  times  he  cried, 
Loudly  as  mortal  voice  could  sound;  and  thnoc 
Dill  martial  Mcnelaus  hear  hi»  call, 
And  straightway  said  to  Ajax,  nigh  at  hand:  — 

"O  Tclamonian  Ajax,  high  of  bJrth, 
The  people's  shepherd!  now  assails  mine  ear 
The  war-shout  of  Odj'sseus  —  of  that  soul 
So  strong  and  steadfast.     'Tis  as  if  the  host 
Of  Ilium's  knights  had  compassed  him  around 
In  the  fierce  fray  alone,  and  were  e'en  now 
O'erpowVing  him.     Come,    haste   we   where  they 

throng; 
'Tis  best  to  go  to  his  relief  —  I  fear 
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l«t,  left  alone,  he  undergo  m:sc))a»ce 
Among  the  Trojans,  valiant  though  lie  be, 
And  lest  great  yearning  come  on  Argos'  hut." 

So  saying,  he  led  on  —  the  godlike  man 
Attending.     Soon  the)'  found  the  heav'n-loved  diM 
And  round  about  him  preyed  the  Trojan  bands; 
As  the  red  jsckaU  on  a  mountain's  steep 
Crowd  clasely  round  a  horned  stag  laid  low 
By  arrow  speeding  from  some  archer's  strinjE;  — 
Aj  the  stag  Bed,  the  flectness  of  his  feet 
Shook   of!   the   foe,   while  still   his   blood   cour 

warm 
And  while  his  limbs  had  motion ;  but  at  last. 
When  he  is  conquered  by  that  flying  dart. 
Come  herds  of  greedy  jackals  o'er  the  hilll 
To  where  he  lies  within  the  shadowy  glade, 
And  tear  his  flesh,  till,  brought  by  fate,  appears 
The  rav'ning  lion,  and  the  jackals  all 
Scatter  in  panic,  leaving  him  to  feast; 
So  round  Odyweus  of  the  fiery  heart. 
Subtle  in  stratagems,  the  Trojans  pressed. 
Many  and  valiant;  yet  the  hero  $prang 
Upon  them,  lance  in  hand,  averting  stilt 
His  day  of  duom.  And  now  drew  Ajax  m'^, 
Wielding  his  buckler  like  a  tow'r,  and  tool: 
His  stand  beside  him;  and  the  Trojans  fled 
Hither  and  thither.  Then  the  martial  chief, 
Great  MeneUiis.  took  the  hero's  hand 
And  led  him  from  the  pre**;  meantime  his  squire 
Drave  his  steeds  near.     And  Ajax  now  assailed 
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Tile  Trojans,  slaying  first  a  spurious  son 
Oi  PtUtm,  Oor>>clus,  and  piercing  next 
Pandocus,  then  Ly sender,  Pyrasus, 
And  last  Pylartes.     As  2  stream,  all  swoln 
With  wintry  snow-5lorm5,  rushes  doMn  the  steep 
To  the  low  lands  beneath,  and  brings  the  rain 
Of  Zeus  as  its  attendant,  sweeping  on 
Full  many  a  withered  oak  and  many  &  pine 
Upon  its  tide,  discharging  in  the  deep 
Masses  of  mud ;  thus  on  famed  Ajax  swept, 
Drivtnii:  the  foe  before  him,  uVr  the  plain, 
Cleaving  the  throngs  of  warriors  and  of  steeds. 
Hector  as  yet  perceived  it  not  ^  that  chief 
Was  battling  on  th'  extreme  left  of  the  field, 
Hard  by  Scamander's  banks,  where  thickest  fell 
The  men  in  death,  and  clamor  never  stilled 
Rose  round  the  spot  where  mighty  Nestor  stood, 
And,  great  in  war,  Idomcncus.     'Mon^  these 
Hector  contended,  doing  marv'llous  deeds 
With  hi«  skilled  horsemanship  and  lance,  imd  dealt 
Havoc  among  the  squares  of  youthful  braves. 
Nor  had  the  vali;int  Arnivc-s  even  then 
Yielded  the  way.  had  Alexander,  lord 
Of  brijiht-haircd  Helen,  not  disabled  now 
Machaon,  shepherd  of  the  host,  who  itood 
Their  mightiest  brave.     With  shaft  of  triple  barb 
In  the  right  shoulder  Paris  smote  the  chief; 
And  now  the  fury-breathing  Greeks  were  filled 
With  fear  lest  Troy  should  turn  the  battle's  tide 
And  slay  the  hero ;  and  Idomcneus 
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Straiglitwiiy  thus  spake  to  Ncsior  the  divine: 

"  O  Nesior,  son  of  NcIcun,  tliou  the  pride 
Of  all  our  hottl     Haste,  mount  thy  car,  and  give 
M.-idiiiun  place  bwide  tliw;  speed  to  gain 
Tlic  barks  "iih  thine  unci  oven -footed  steeds; 
For  the  physician  hath  to  us  the  worth 
Of  multitudes,  tu  cut  from  out  the  wound 
The  dari,  and  o'er  it  soothing  halms  to  spread." 

He  spake,  and  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  kniKht, 
Complying,  swiftly  mounted;  and  the  son 
Oi  /Esculapius,  healer  without  blame, 
Machaon,  rode  beside  him.     Nestor  lashed 
The  chargers  onward;  willingly  they  flew 
O'er  the  loved  pathway  1o  the  hollow  barks. 

Cebrioncs.  who  sat  by  Hector's  side. 
Perceived  the  Trojan  rout,  and  spake  to  him: 

"  Hector,  while  we  ciiKagc  the  Argives  here 
Upon  the  edge  of  the  tumultuous  light. 
The  reit  of  Ilium's  men,  in  disarray. 
And  driv'n  in  wild  confusion,  knights  and  ttecdt. 
Hard  pressed  are  they  by  Ajax. —  by  that  son 
Of  Tclanion.     Full  well  I  marked  the  chief 
By  the  broad  buckler  that  he  wears  to  shield 
His  shoulders.     Thither  let  us  likewise  ur^ 
Our  car  and  coursers,  to  that  quarter  where 
Tlie  horse  and  foot  are  joined  in  fiercest  strife, 
Where  man  slays  man,  and  ne'er  the  din  doth  tea*e." 

So  the  knight  spake,  and  smote  with  whistling 
lash 
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The  fair-mancd  beastj.     They  heard  and   felt  the 

blow ; 
And  *wifl!y  bore  rhc  fiylne  cur  where  throtiged 
The  Trojans  and  Acharans,  treading  down 
Slain  men  jind  tliields;  beneath  the  bnltle-car 
The  axle,  and  the  double  rim  that  bound 
The    se4it,     were    all     defiled     with     blood-drops 

show 'red 
From  'neath  the  tires  and  from  the  coursers'  feet. 
Still  on  pressed  Heciiir,  en|(cr  to  aisull 
And  burst  the  human  mass.     His  onset  spread 
Confution  'moiij;  the  Argives,  and  his  »|ieiir 
Had  little  rest.     Yet  while  he  roved  and  tried 
The  files  of  th'  other  fighting-men  with  brand 
And  jav'lin  and  huge  stones,  he  shunned  the  strife 
With  Telamoniim  Ajav  —  Zeus  in  ire 
Forbade  hii  battling  with  a  mightier  chief. 

But  now  our  Father,  throned  on  high,  instilled 
Fear  into  Ajax'»  heart.     He  stood  ajih^.tt ; 
Throwing  his  shield  of  oxhide,  seven  folds  stron|[, 
Behind  his  back,  and  turning  oft  to  peer 
Round  at  the  foe  like  some  w'Ad  beast  at  bay, 
The  chief  fell  back,  dismayed,  and  slowly  moved 
Now  one  knee,  now  the  other.     And  iU  when 
The  rural  yeomen  chase  a«ay  with  hounds 
A  tawny  lion  from  the  cattle-fold, 
Watching  all  night,  nor  leaving  him  to  rend 
Their  beeves'  fat  flesh;  he,  longing  for  his  food, 
Attacks  —  without  avail;  for  in  thick  jhow'r 
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Spears  speed  to  wound  him  from  men's  hardy  hands, 

And  burning  fagots,  which  he  dreads,  despite 

His  fierce  desire;  and  so  at  break  of  day 

Backward  he  wends  his  way  with  heavy  heart; 

So  Ajax,  heavy-hearted,  yielded  ground 

Before  th«  onset  of  the  Trojan  host, 

Though  sore  reluctant — trembling  for  the  Reel 

Of  the  Achieans.     As  a  sluggish  ass, 

Though  many  a  stick  was  shivered  on  his  hide. 

Despite  th'  attacking  urchins,  breaks  the  bounds 

Of  some  tilled  field,  and,  having  entered,  crops 

The  deep-grown  corn ;  and  though  the  boys  assail 

The  ass  with  cudgels,  yet  their  strength  is  slight ; 

Sciirce  L'an  they  when  he  has  devoured  his  fill 

Drive  the  brute  thence ;  so  now  the  valiant  sons 

Of  IHum  and  their  numerous  allies 

Pursued  great  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 

Still  pricking  with  their  shafts  the  midmost  part 

Of  the  cliief't  shield.     And  Ajax  now  would  face 

About,  and  call  fierce  daring  back  to  mind, 

And  force  the  columns  of  the  knightly  host 

Of  Troy  to  halt  —  then  turned  and  fled  once  moreT 

Yet  did  he  bar  the  way  for  all  tbclr  band 

To  the  swift  ships,  and,  standing  steadfast,  charged 

Betwixt  the  ranks  of  Argos  and  of  Troy. 

And  of  the  lances  aimed  by  hardy  hands 

Against  the  chief,  some  fell  implanted  fast 

In  his  huge  buckler;  many  other*  dropt 

Halfway,  and  fixed  themselves  in  earth,  before 

Attaining  the  while  flesh  for  which  they  longed. 
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When  now  Eurypylus,  Evaimon's  son, 
Th'  niustnous  knight,  saw  Ajax  thus  o'erborne 
By  show 'ring  shafts,  he  hastened  to  his  side. 
There  took  his  stand,  and  aimed  his  glinting  dart, 
And  wounded  Apisaon,  Phausius'  son, 
A  shepherd  of  his  people,  just  below 
The  midrifi,  in  the  liver;  and  his  knees 
Sudden  sank  under  him.     Eurypylus 
Rushed  up,   and    from   his  shoulders  stripped   the 

arms. 
But  Paris,  the  divine  of  countenance, 
Wlio  saw  the  spoiling,  bent  his  bow  with  speed 
Against  Kva?nion\  son.      Hi*  arniw  tmote 
The  chief's  right  thigh.     Its  shaft  broke  short  and 

left 
The  limb  weighed  down  with  anguish.     He  with- 
drew 
In  torture  to  where  thronged  his  fellow -braves; 
Vet  to  the  Argives  called  in  piercing  tones: 

"  Friends,    couns'lors    and    cuninianders    of    our 
host! 
Turn  .ind  ■stand  firm,  from  cruel  dcjith  to  «ave 
Our  Aja-V.  now  beset  with  show'rs  of  spears: 
I  ween,  the  chief  will  ne'er  escape  alive 
From  nut  this  hatrle't  tunnoil.     Vet  stand  fast 
To  shield  great  Ajax,  sired  by  Telamon." 

So  spake  the  wounded  brave.     His  fellows  came 
And  closed  around  him,  with  their  bucklers  borne 
Upon  their  shoulders,  brnndishing  their  speart 
In  upraised  haniU;  and  Ajax  came  to  meet 
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His  frirnds,  then  tuined  to  face  the  (oe  once  more. 

So  raged  the  strife  like  furious  flame.     Mean- 
while, 
Reeking  with  »weat,  the  steeds  of  Neleus  bore 
Nestor  from  battle,  and  Machaon,  chief 
Among  his  people.     This  Achilles  marked, — 
The  fair  and  fleet.     He  stood  upon  the  Stem 
Of  his  wide-bellied  bark,  surveying  all 
The  arduous  toil,  the  dolorous  piiMiiit, 
And  from  his  ship  called  straightway  to  his  side 
His  friend  Patroclus.     At  the  sound  he  came 
Forth  from  the  luilge,  like  Ares  —  thus  began 
The  hero's  evil  fortune.     Then  the  brave 
Son  of  Mena-tius  thus  bespake  his  chief: 

"  Why  dost  thou  call,  and  why  requircst  mc, 
Achilles?"    Then  replied  the  warrior  fleet: 

~  Son  of  Menirtiuit,  |r»dlike  friend,  endeared 
Unto  this  bosom,  now  I  ween,  the  host 
Of  Argos'  brave*  about  my  knees  will  thronj;. 
Entreating  help:  now  conicth  on  them  need. 
To  be  withstood  no  more.     But  hasten  thou, 
Heav'n-loved  Patroilu*,  and  of  Nr«or  ask 
Who  is  this  wounded  warrior  thai  he  brings 
From  out  the  combat.     From  behind  he  bears 
Closest  resemblance  to  Machaon,  son 
Of  .^culapius;  but  I  could  not  mark 
His  eyes,  so  madly  by  the  chargers  sped." 

Twas  thus  he  spake.     Mcnartius'  son  obeyed 
His   well-loved    friend,   and   hasi'ning   forth   (ooa 
reached 
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The  tfnij  and  gal  let's  of  the  Argive  host. 

When  now  iho$c  other  chiefs  the  dwelling  gained 
Of  Neleu»'  scion,  the)-  iiiimotinted  soon 
Upon  the  fruitful  earth.     Eurymedon, 
His  squire,  now-  loosed  the  aged  monarch's  steeds 
From  off  the  car.     The  warriors  dried  the  sweat 
That  drenched  iheir  luntcs.  standing  in  the  gale 
That  swept  the  salt  sea's  niarj^;  and  ent'ring  now 
The  tent,  took  places  on  reclining  scats. 
And  soon  the  fair-tretsed  Hccamede  mixed 
A  bev'rage  for  the  heroes  —  she,  the  child 
Of  noble-souled  ArsinoOs.     The  old  chief 
Toofc  her  froiTi  Teiicdo*  wlien  I'eleus'  son 
Laid  the  isle  waste;  the  Argives  chose  the  maid 
For  Nestor,  as  supreme  'mong  all  mankind 
In  counsel.     P'irst  she  set  before  the  guests 
A  table,  polished,  beautiful,  with  feet 
Steel-hlue ;  then  on  a  brazen  salver  placed 
An  onion,  that  gives  relish  to  one's  wine; 
And  yellow  hone}-  too.  and  hallowed  meal 
Of  barley ;  and  a  noble  chalice  last, 
Brought  by  the  a^cd  king  from  his  own  land. 
All  set  with  golden  studs.     Four  cars  it  had, 
And  round  each  ear  nvo  turtledoves  of  goM 
Fed ;  while  t^io  others  made  the  base  below. 
Hard  'tuould  have  proved  for  any  other  man 
To  lift  that  goblet  brimming  from  the  board ; 
But  aged  Nestor  raiwd  it  readily. 
And  now  the  heav'nly- featured  damsel  stirred 
Within  the  cup  a  draught  of  Pramninn  wine, 
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And  grated  o'er  it  v\  ith  a  brazen  knife 

Cheese  o(  goal's  milk,  sirewed  in  while  barle^'-nual. 

And  bade  them  (juaff  the  potion  thu»  prepared. 

And  so  they  quailed ;  and  when  their  parching  thirst 

Was  slaked,  the  company  diversion  found 

In  cheerful  chat,    ITien,  lol  within  the  door 

Appeared  and  stood  Patroclu^,  youth  divine. 

Beholding  him,  the  aged  king  upsprang 

From    his   bright   seat,    and    clasped    him   by   the 

hftnd, — 
Led  him  within  the  tent,  and  bade  him  sit ; 
Patroclus,  for  his  part,  declined,  and  spake:  — 

"  No  time  is  tliere  for  sitting,  ancient  chief 
Nurtured  on  high;  no  word  of  thine  can  change 
My  purport;  for  a  man  revered  and  dread 
Is  he  who  sent  rac  forth,  to  ask  of  thee 
Who  is  this  wounded  warrior  thuu  dost  bring 
From  off  the  field.     Yet  well  I  recognize 
And  know  Machaon.  shepherd  of  his  host. 
But  now  1  go  to  bear  the  message  back 
Unto  Achilles.     Thou  thyself  know'st  well. 
Noble  and  venerable  chief,  how  dread 
He  is,  prone  e'en  the  guiltless  one  to  blame." 

Then  rejoined  Nestor,  the  GcrenJan  knight;  — 
"  Wily  should  Achilles  thus  compassionate 
Achiea's  sons,  when  smitten  by  the  spear? 
Little  he  knows  the  sorrow  that  hath  spread 
Throughout   our   host.     Our    bravest    knights   lie 

pierced 
By  weapons  cast  or  thrust,  within  their  barks. 
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He,  Tydeuj'  ton,  the  valiaur,  is  laid  low; 

Strong-sptared  OdysMus  hath  a  ivound;  so  too 

Hath  Agamemnon  1  and  Eutypylus 

Hath  in  the  thigh  rcctived  an  arrow.     Now 

[lai'c  I  but  lately  home  (his  other  chief 

From  out  the  combat  !itricken  by  a  dait 

Winged  from  the  bowstring.     But  for  Peleus'  son, 

Brave  as  he  is.  he  carcth  not  for  Greece, 

Nor  hath  co:iipassion.     Doth  he  still  delay 

Till  our  Ewift-sailing  barks  upon  the  strand. 

Resistance  overcome,  xhall  hhir.t  with  fire? 

No  more  in  these  once  pliant  limbs  abides 

The  force  of  former  years.     O.  that  I  had 

The  youthful  vigor  and  unshaken  might 

That  I  possessed,  what  time  the  quarrel  rose 

Hetwixt  the  men  nf  KHs  and  ourselves. 

Over  the  kinc-herds  driven  from  our  land; 

The  day  that  1  laid  low  iiymoncus, 

Hypirochus"  brave  son,  who  had  his  home 

In  Elis'  realm,  and  in  reprisal  drave 

His  own  beeves  thence.     For  as  the  hero  strove 

To  guard  his  cattle,  combating  among 

Tiie  champions,  he  was  smitten  by  a  spear 

Hurled  from  this  hand,  and  fell;  his  rustic  band 

Fled,  panic-stricken.     From   the  plain   we  brought 

Booty  in  rich  abundance:  fifty  herds 

Of  cattle,  and  as  many  flocks  of  sheep;  — 

As  many  swine;  —  of  goals  that  wander  wide 

As  many;  finally  of  tawny  steeds 

Sevenscore  and  ten,  all  marct,  and  many  of  these 
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Hsd  foals  beside  them.     So  we  dravc  tliem  all 
By  night  within  Ncleiati  Pylus'  bounds 
And  to  our  city,     Glsid  wa'i  Neleiis'  heart 
At  the  rich  spoil  I  gained  when  to  the  field 
I  lhii»  repaired  so  yminE.     At  Hreak  of  day 
Tlie  call  of  heralds  summoned  all  to  come 
Wlio  had  debt*  due  them  from  fair  Elis'  land; 
And  soon  the  Pylian  chiefs,  asuembling,  shared 
The  boot>-  'monest  them.     For  th'  Kpcian  tribe 
Oiied  debt*  to  many,  since  our  scanty  race 
Mad  been  misused  in  Pylus.     In  past  years 
Did  the  Ktrong  Heracles,  invadin[;,  hrin|C 
On  us  great  woes.     Our  noblest  chiefs  were  felled 
Twelve  were  the  sons  of  hlamelcK  Neleus;  I 
Only  surv'ived  of  these  —  the  rest  were  slatn. 
At  this  th'  Epeians,  clad  in  bnus,  were  filled 
With  exultation,  and  the)'  insolently 
Outraged,  with  wanton  injuries,  our  land. 
Now  from  the  spoil  the  aited  ruler  took. 
As  his  own  share,  a  herd  of  beeves,  beside 
Sheep,  a  great  flock;  three  hundred  chose  he  out. 
Besides  their  herdsmen.     Unto  him  was  due 
An  immense  debt  from  Elis  —  twice  nso  steeds. 
Yoked  to  their  chariots;  winners  in  the  games. 
Sent  to  a  contest.     There  was  planned  a  race, — 
The  prixc  a  tripod.     King  Augeias  kept 
TTic  coursers  back;  —  the  driver  set  he  free. 
Sad  for  his  steeds.     The  ancient  ruler  now, 
Infuriate  at  these  words  and  deeds  of  wrong, 
Took  limitless  amends;  the  rest  he  gave 
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His  people,  for  division,  thai  none  might 

Go  disappointed,  lacking  measure  meet. 

So  faithfully  ne  <li(l,  and  through  the  town 

Made  sacred  off" rings  to  the  gods.     But,  lo, 

The  third  day,  eamc  our  foes  —  a.  num'rous  band 

Of  warriors  with  unclovcn-footed  steeds, 

In  furious  ha«e.     Molione's  two  sons 

Bore  amis  amongst  them,  though  mere  striplings,  yet 

Untaught  in  furious  strife,     A  city  lies. 

Called  n"hryoe«sa,  on  a  tow'ring  steep 

Near  far  Alpheiis,  on  the  outmost  verge 

Of  sandy  Pylus.     Round  it  they  encamped, 

Eager  to  lay  it  low.     As  now  o'er  all 

The  plain  they  pasted,  by  night  Athena  sped 

Down  to  us  from  Olympus,  with  the  word 

That  we  should  arm.     Thus  gathered  she  our  bands 

To  Pylus,  nothing  l«th,  hut  filled  with  iriil 

For  battle.     Nclcus  would  not  let  me  don 

Mine  armor,  and  ciincenled  from  me  my  steeds; 

For  I  was  yet  untrsined,  he  said,  in  arts 

Of  warfare.    Y«  I  took  a  foremost  place 

Among  Our  horsemen,  though  I  fought  on  font  — 

Since  thus  did  Pallas  lead  me  to  the  strife. 

A  certain  river,  Minyeius,  flows 

Into  the  sea  hard  by  Arena.     Here 

The  Pylian  horse  awaited  sacred  day; 

Thither  the  band*  of  infantry  now  streamed 

And  joined  our  forces.     Arming  then  with  speed, 

Our  host  by  mid-day  gained  the  hallowed  tide 

Of  the  Alpheiis.    There  we  oflcrcd  up 
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Fair  victims  unto  Zeus,  supreme  in  misht; 

A  bullock  to  Alpheiis,  and  one  more 

Unto  Poseidon ;  and  to  Pallaii,  queen 

Of  lustrous  eyes,  a  herding  heifer  last; 

Then  took  by  campaniex  our  evening  mctd 

Throughout  th'  encampment,  and  lay  doun  to  r«t, 

Knch  in  his  armor,  by  the  stream.    The  proud 

Epeians  iverc  encompassing  meanwhile 

The  town  I  spake  of,  eager  to  o'crthrow; 

But  first  they  were  to  wttne^  a  great  deed 

Of  war.     No  sooner  had  the  bright  sun's  rays 

O'erspreat!  the  lands,  than  we,  with  prayer  to  Zcu« 

And  Pallas,  joined  In  battle.     When  began 

TTie  fight  'twixt  Pylian  and  Epeian  braves, 

I  was  the  first  to  strike  a  spearman  down, 

Mutius, —  and  dravc  his  solid-footed  steeds 

Thence  as  my  prize.     The  son-in-law  wa<  he 

Of  Lord  Augcas,  since  he  had  to  wife 

The  gold-haired  Agamede,  first  in  years 

Of  the  king's  daughters,  >vho  was  deeply  versed 

In  every  sort  of  healing  plant  that  grows 

In  the  wide  earth.     My  brazen-pointed  spear 

Smote  him  as  he  advanced,  and  dashed  him  down 

Into  the  dust.     1  leaped  into  his  car 

And  took  my  place  amid  the  van  of  strife; 

And  the  great -TOiiled  Fpeians  fled  in  fear 

Hither  and  thither,  when  they  thus  saw  fall 

The  captain  of  their  cavalry,  their  chief 

In  combat.    Then  did  I  pursue  their  host 
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Like  a  dark  hurricane;  the  batUe-cars 

I  took  were  fifi}',  and  bnide  each  car 

Bit  dutt  two  warrior}  that  my  spear  had  slain. 

The  sons  of  Actor  and  Molionc 

Had  likewise  been  my  victims,  had  their  sire. 

The  widely-ruling,  who  makej  earth  ro  quake. 

Not  hid  them  in  impmetrablc  cloud. 

Thus  rescuiiijt  them  from  danger.     Then  did  Zeus 

Lend  (0  the  arms  of  Pylus  wondrous  mi^t; 

For  o'er  the  wide-spread  plain  we  chased  their  bands, 

Slaying  the  men.  and  gleaning  weapons  rare, — 

Nor  ever  stayed  we  till  wc  brought  our  steeds 

Unto  Buptasiuni's  wheat-fields,  and  the  crag 

Called  the  Olenian.  and  the  hill  ydept 

Alisium.     Pallas  turned  us  backward  here 

From  the  pursuit;  my  latest  victim  then 

I  slew  an<l  left  to  He.     Th'  Ach«an  knighti 

Back  from  Buprasium  dravc  their  flying  steeds 

To  Pylus,  rend'rinK  honor  unto  Zeus 

'Mong  all  the  heavenly  host,  and  'mong  mankind 

To  Nestor.     Such  was  I  —  if  I  indeed 

Was  ever  thus  —  among  my  fellow-braves, 

Achilles  only  shall  reap  benefit 

From  hi*  own  prowess;  bitterly  he  too 

Will  mourn,  I  trow,  the  slauRhter  of  our  host. 

Dear  friend!  'twas  even  thus  Mencrtiu*  (tave 

To  thee  injunction,  when  he  sent  thee  first 

From  Phthia  to  the  king, —  tn  Atreun*  «n; 

For  we,  the  brave  Odysicus  and  myself, 
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Were  there  within  the  palace,  hearing  all 
E'en  as  he  tpalte.     White  gath'ring  iroops  through- 
out 
Ach^a,  land  of  fertile  fieids,  wc  gained 
The  noble  home  of  Pcleus.     In  the  hall 
We  found  the  chief  Mentptius  and  thyself, 
And  by  you  was  Achilles.     There  wjlhin 
The  court's  enclosure  did  the  aged  chief. 
Pelcus,  the  smiter  of  the  steeds,  consume 
In  honor  of  the  Thund'rer  Zeus  the  thighs 
Of  a  fat  bullock ;  holding  in  his  hand 
A  golden  tankard,  pouring  sparkling  wine 
On  the  bumt-ofl'rinE.     Ye  were  laboring  o'er 
The  bullock's  flesh,  when  presently  wc  came 
Within  the  gateway.     Up  in  wonder  sprang 
Achilles,  clasped  our  hands,  and  led  us  I'n, 
Bidding  us  sit,  and  set  before  us  gifts 
Of  hospitality  in  plenteous  store. 
The   guest-friend's  meed.     So   when    we   were   re- 
freshed 
With  food  and  wine,  I  broached  the  matter  first, 
Urging  that  ye  should  follow  to  the  strife; 
And  ye  were  ver>-  eager,  but  jour  sires 
Gave  to  you  many  charges.    The  old  chief, 
Peleus,  enjoinfd  Achitlrs  aye  to  be 
First  in  the  fight,  surpassing  other  braves; 
And  in  like  manner  did  Mcncetlus,  son 
Of  Actor,  lay  upon  thee  his  behest:  — 

"  Achilles  is  more  nobly  born,  my  child, 
Though  thou  an  elder ;  and  in  might  he  far 
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Excels  th<c.     Uut  full  not  ti>  render  htta 

Wise  counsel  and  suggestion,  and  point  out 

His  course,  and  he,  for  his  own  good,  will  liear. 

Such  was  thine  aged  father's  chargi-  to  thee. 

And  tliou  forgcttcst.     Tell  these  things  e'en  now 

To  fierce  Achilles,  if  he  will  but  heed; 

Who  knows?  perchance,  widi  hcav'nly  sid,  thy 

words 
May  move  his  spirit;  since  a  friend's  advice 
Is  salutary.     If  the  chieftain  shuns 
Some  fateful  prophecy,  foretold  lilm  by 
His  queenly  mother,  heard  by  her  from  Zeu», 
Let  him  send  thee  forth;  let  the  rest, —  the  bands 
Of  .Myrmidons, —  attend  thee;  thou  shalt  bring 
Light  lo  the  Argives.     L«t  him  give  to  thee 
His  beauteuuK  arms,  to  bear  them  In  the  (i2ht ; 
Thus  haply  shall  the  foe,  mistaking  thee 
For  him,  avoid  th'  encounter,  and  the  brave 
Argivcs  find  respite,  now  so  spent  and  worn; 
Vet  brief  the  breathing-space  from  strife!     Your 

troops, 
Still  fresh,  might  readily  repulse,  from  tcnis 
And  barks,  the  wearied  Trojans  to  their  walls." 

Twas  thus  he  spake,  enkindling  ardor  in 
The  bosom  of  Patrodus.     Forth  he  sped 
Toward  the  Oreck  ships  to  seek  iEacides. 
And   when   his   swift   course   brought   him   where 

divine 
Odysseus'  barks  were  moored  —  the  spot  they  used 
As  thnr  tribunal  and  their  council -pi  ace. 
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And  where  u-crc  reared  the  altars  of  the  gods, — 

He  met  Rur)-p>'Ius,  the  nobly-botn 

Son  ot  Evaemon,  wounded  by  a  dart 

Tliac  pierced  his  thigh,  and  limping  from  the  field; 

Moist  sweat  from  head  and  Moulders  streamed,  and 

dark 
Gtirgled  from  that  fell  wound  the  bloody  tide; 
Vet  was  his  heart  still  steadfast.     Then  the  brave 
Son  of  Menortios  sorrowed  as  he  saw. 
And  spake  compassionately  uinged  words: 

"Ah,  hapless  chiefs  and  couns'lors  of  the  Grecksl 
Is't  thus  that,  far  from  friends  and  native  land, 
Your  snowy  flesh  must  furnish  a  repast 
For  the  swift  dogs  of  Troy?     But  tell  me  this, 
Zeus-nurtured  Prince  Eurypylus:  shall  still 
Th'  Ai^i;ran  host  withstand  great  Hector's  might, 
Or  must  they  perish,  vanquished  by  his  shaft?" 

Kurypylus,  the  wounded  brave,  returned:  — 
"  No  longer  now  can  succor,  heav'n-born  knight. 
Avail  th'  Acliieans;  the>-  must  fall  beside 
Their  black  ships;  all  that  were  their  best  of  yore 
Lie  in  their  galleys,  by  the  Trojans'  hands 
Wounded  by  weapons,  cast  or  thrust;  the  foe 
Gaincth  strcnph  ever.     To  my  sable  bark 
I^ad  thou  and  save  me ;  cut  the  shaft  from  out 
My  thigh, —  with  tepid  water  wash  away 
The  dark-hued    blood;  and  *alve  the  wound   with 

balms 
Pain-quelling,  healing  remedies  in  which 
I'hey  say  Achilles  taught  thee  —  he  himself 
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Tulorcd  by  Chiron,  who  wa»  called  most  just 
Of  Centaurs.     For  of  our  physicians,  oiw, 
Machaoii,  io  I  think,  lies  wuunded  now 
Among  the  cents,  and  haili  himself  ioit  need 
Of  tlic  skilled  »uriicon;  Podsilirius  still 
Withstands  upon  the  plain  the  wrath  of  Troy." 

Then  thus  replied  Menoetius'  hero-son; 
"  How  shall  these  things  be,  brave  Kurypytu»? 
What  shall  wc  do?    To  fierce  Achilles  now 
1  bear  the  word  that  the  Gercnian  knight, 
Warder  of  Greece,  entrusted  to  my  care; 
Yet  will  I  not  desert  thee,  thus  outworn." 

So  spake  the  chief,  and,  clasping  round  the  breast 
The  people's  shepherd,  bore  him  lo  his  tent; 
His  squire,  beholding,  spread  upon  the  floor 
The  oxhide  mats;  on  these  Patroclus  laid 
His  friend,  and  with  the  sacrificial  knife 
Cut  the  keen  arrow  from  the  warrior's  thigh, 
And  from  the  wound  with  tepid  water  laved 
1'he  dark-hued  blood ;  then  enisliing  in  his  hands 
A  bitter  root,  alleviating  pain, 
He  laid  it  on  the  hurt.     All  sufT'ring  ceased; 
The  wound  grew  dry;  stayed  was  the  gory  tide. 


BOOK  XII 
THE  BATTLE  AT  THE  WALL 

The  (Jeilruction  o(  the  Grctk  wall  by  Powidon  aii<J 
Apollo,  tuhtfqincnt  tn  [he  narrative,  rclaied.  A  fierce 
conAict  is  now  wj^fcU  befurc  it.  the  Troj&ns  uiiUer 
Hector  endeavoring  to  break  through,  but  checked  by 
it*  solid  masonry  and  by  the  trench.  Elector,  at  the 
advice  ot  Folydainas.  bids  the  army  abandoti  the  chariots 
and  essay  the  passage  of  the  trench  on  foot.  The  five 
Trojan  diviiiuiis  and  ihcit  comniaiider^  cnuineraled 
Alius,  asiaihng  the  wall  at  the  place  where  the  ^-aiei 
arc  held  open  (or  the  tcveplion  of  fugitives,  is  con- 
fronted by  the  two  l.apiiliiT.  Polypcctes  and  Leonteus, 
its  defemlers.  whu,  aided  by  niissiles  showered  down 
by  the  Greeks  above,  slay  many  Trojan  leaders.  An 
omen  from  heaven  of  a»  eiXKle  clutching  a  serpent  is 
seen  by  the  division  of  Trojans  under  Hector  when 
about  to  pass  the  trench,  and  interpreted  disadvan- 
tagcou^y  to  the  Trojans  by  Polydamas.  who  is  reproved 
by  Hector,  and  his  advice  disregarded.  The  struggle 
it  resumed  with  showers  of  stones  on  bolh  sides;  the 
Greeks  are  inspired  and  aided  by  the  heroes  Ajax. 
Urged  on  by  Zeus.  Sarpcdon.  (he  Lycian  leader,  catlinic 
on  Glaticus  to  aid  hin>,  makes  a  determined  assauh 
upon  the  wall  with  his  command.  Meuestheus,  captitin 
of  a,  tower,  sends  (or  the  Ajax-pair  to  come  (o  his 
aid,  which  Telamanian  Ajax  does,  slaying  Epicles; 
Glaucus  it  wounded  by  Teucer.  Sarpcdon,  slaying  Ale- 
micon,  wrenches  (he  battlement  from  the  summit  of 
the  wall;  Teucer  (ails  to  disable  him,  but  he  is  checked 
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b7  Ajax.  The  Greeks  and  Lycians  continue  to  struggle 
for  mastery;  at  length,  however,  Hector  shatters  the 
gates  by  hurling  against  them  a  great  stone,  and  charges 
with  his  followers  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  who 
fly  to  their  ships  in  disorder. 
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THUS  at  th'  rncanipment  did  ihat  hardy  chief, 
Mcn<etius'  son,  aitend  with  htaling  arts 
Wounded  Eurypylus;  while,  densely  massed, 
The  hosts  of  Greece  nnd  Ilium  waged  rheir  strife. 
No  longer  could  their  moat  afford  the  Greeks 
Protection  from  their  enemies,  nor  e'en 
The  tnassive  wait  ahove  which  thej*  had  reared 
To  shield  their  ships,  and  girdled  it  around 
With  the  delved  trench —  (yet  failed  to  render  up 
To  heav'n  its  due  of  noble  hecatombs) 
That  thut  it  might  encompass  and  defend 
Their  rapid  barks,  and  all  their  spoil.     Twas  done 
Against  the  will  of  the  undying  gods; 
Hence    might    not    long    endure.     Whilst    Hector 

lived, 
While  still  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son  was  fierce, 
And  undestroycd  as  yet  King  Priam's  walls, 
So  long  the  mighty  bulwark  of  the  Greeks 
Stood  firm.     But  when  the  bravest  of  their  foes 
Had  all  been  slain,  and  many  of  iherusclvcs 
Had  fall'n  as  well,  though  others  yet  were  left, — 
When  in  the  tenth  year  Priam's  capital 
Was  pillaged,  and  the  Argives,  in  their  barks, 
Had  sought  their  own  loved  land,  Poseidon  then 
Took  counsel  with  Apollo  how  to  throw 
The  bulwark  down,  uniting  for  the  task 
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The  strength  of  all  the  rivers  that  flow  fordi 
From  piiinackii  of  Ha  lo  the  sea: 
Rhesus,  Caresus  and  licptaponis, 
Rhoilius  unci  Graninis,  /Ewpus  too, 
Scainandcr's  sacred  wave  a»d  Siinois,  where 
Lay  in  the  du^t  full  manj'  an  oxhide  shield 
And  casque,  and  curse  of  hero  liulf  divine. 
Gaih'ring    their    force,    the   mouths   of    all    these 

streams 
Phoebus  diverted,  and  for  nine  days  hurled 
Their  torrent  'gainst  the  wall ;  while  Zeus  sent  rein 
Incessant,  sooner  to  submerge  the  mass 
Amid  the  flood.     The  god  who  shakes  the  lands. 
Wielding  his  trident,  led  the  tides,  and  whelmed 
Among  the  billows  each  foundation-stone 
And  timber  that  the  Greeks  with  tolline  hdnds 
I^ad  set  in  place,  and  lased  the  whole  to  earth 
By  Hellespont's  strong  stream;  and  once  again, 
When  thus  the  wall  was  leveled,  covered  o'er 
The  spacious  beach  with  sand,  and   turned  the 

streams 
To  where  their  tranquil  currents  used  lo  flow. 
Such  were  Poseidon's  and  Apollo's  deeds, — 
Deeds  to  be  done  In  future.     Now  around 
That  massive  lampart  blazed  the  flame  of  strife,' 
And  roared  the  battle;  loudly  cra.thed  the  beams 
Built  In  the  tow'rs.     The  Argivcs,  lashed,  it  seemed, 
By  Zeus'  own  scourge,  pent  up  'mong  their  deep 

barks, 
Still  strove  to  hold  their  ground,  yet  terrified 
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By  Hector,  hira  so  poicnt  w  inspire 

Panic  in  warriom'  bre;ists;  he,  as  of  old. 

Raged  like  a  hurricane.     As  some  wild  boar 

Or  lion  in  tlie  pride  of  sirength  h  brought 

To  bay  aoionii  the  huntcn  and  their  pack; 

They,  formed  in  solid  column,  wait  his  charge. 

While  thickly  fly  aimed  jnv'lin.s  frmn  their  hands; 

Yet  his  stout  heart  fears  not,  nor  doth  he  flee  — 

His  valor  proves  hii  downfall ;  oft  he  wheels. 

Testing  the  hunrsmen's  ranks;  where'er  he  springs. 

The  ranks  must  yield ;  so  Hector  to  and  fro 

Turned  'mid  the  throng,  exhorting  his  command 

To  cross  [he  moat.     But  this  the  swift-paced  Steeds 

Dared  not  cMay:  but  balled  on  the  brink. 

Neighing  aloud,  and  frightened  at  the  sight 

Of  the  broad  trench,  not  easy  to  o'erlcap 

Nor  to  pass  through;  'twas  fenced  on  cither  hand 

With  beetling  banks,  and  these  were  covered  o'er 

With  sharpened  palisailes  in  close  array. 

Massive  in  size,  implanted  by  the  host 

Of  Argives,  from  the  foemen's  force  to  shield. 

No  steed  that  dre^v  a  wcU-wheclcd  car  might  here 

Find  ready  passage;  and  the  infantry 

Stood  pond'rinE  if  ihcy  might  succeed.     Then  thus 

PoLydanias  addressed  his  hardy  chief: 

"  O  Hector  and  ye  others  who  command 
The  Trojans  and  allies!  'tis  folly  thus 
To  urge  across  the  trench  our  fleet-hoofed  steeds. 
'Tis  terrible  to  pass;  sharp  palisades 
Are  planted  there,  and  close  above  them  tnw^'rs 
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TTie  rampart  of  the  Grwlts.     Our  mounted  ione 
Cannot  descend  within  it,  nor  make  fight 
Having  once  done  so ;  'tis  a  narrow  space. 
Where  many  would  be  wounded.     Now,  if  Zeus 
That  thund'rcth  in  the  clouds,  doth  wholly  hate 
Our  foes,  and  meditates  their  overthrow. 
And  would  aid  Ilium,  then  'twould  l>e  my  choice 
That  the  Greek  host  might  straightway  perish  here. 
Namelew,  afar  from  Arnws.     If  they  wheel, 
And  sally  from  their  vessels,  and  we  rush 
Into  the  deep-drawn  moat,  not  one,  I  ween, 
Escaping  from  their  rallied  force,  will  find 
His  way  again  to  Troy  to  tell  the  talc. 
Come,  then,  as  1  enjoin  let  all  aive  heed : 
Let  now  your  squires  make  fast  your  chargers  h«rc 
Beside  the  moat;  whilst  all  nur  force,  on  (not 
And  armed,  shall  follow  Hector  in  close  throng; 
The  ranks  of  Greece  wtil  not  withstand  our  charge 
H  doom  hath  truly  spread  for  them  her  snare." 

Thus  spake  Polydamas,     His  happy  words 
Pleased   Hector's  heart;  straight   from  his  car  he 

sprang. 
All  armed,  to  earth.     The  other  Trojan  brave* 
Gathered  no  more  in  chariots ;  all  leaped  down, 
On  seeing  godlike  Hector.     Then  each  knight 
Gave  order  to  hio  charioteer  to  rein 
There  by  the  moat  Ins  steeds  in  order  meet; 
The  men,  at  intervals,  and  formed  in  files, 
In  five  divisions  marched  behind  their  chiefs. 
First,  under  HcCTor  and  Polydamas, 
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The  blameless,  the  mosi  numerous  squadron  came 

And  hardiest,  fier«Iy  burning  to  break  through 

The  wall  and  battle  by  the  hollow  barlcs. 

As  their  third  captain  came  Cebrioncs, 

For  Hcaor  by  his  batile-car  had  left 

Another, —  a  less  worthy  man  than  he. 

'riieir  next  division  Paris  led,  beside 

Alcathous  and  Agrnor;  Helcnus 

The  third  battalion,  with  Drtphobus, 

Of  heav'niy  mien  —  both  sons  of  Priam  these; 

And  Asius  had  third  charge — brave  Asius,  son 

Of  Hyrtacus,  from  out  Arisbn  brought. 

And  from  the  stream  Selleis,  by  his  steeds 

Huge-framed  ami  shining.     O'er  their  fourth  arrajr 

vT^neas  held  the  chief  command  —  the  strong 

Son  of  Anchises;  with  Archilochus 

And  Acamas  —  Antcnor's  scions  these; 

Conversant  both  with  every  rule  of  strife, 

Sarpedon  rapTainnl  the  renowned  allie.t, 

Choosing  as  comrades  Glaucus  and  the  bold 

Asteropxus;  since  he  reckoned  thr^e 

To  be  without  dispute  the  bravest  knights 

Of  any  save  himself,  who  all  surpassed. 

So  having  fitted  to  each  other's  arms 

Strong  oxhide  shields,  ihe>'  charged  impetuously 

The  Greeks,  assured  they  would  no  longer  stand. 

But  rush  disordered  to  their  black-hulled  fleet. 

The  other  Trojans  and  far-famed  allies 
Obeyed  the  counsel  of  Polydamas, 
The  unreproachcd.     Yet  one,  Hyrtacides 
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Asius,  the  warrior-chief,  was  disinclined 
To  leave  his  battle-steeds,  and  squire  that  <)rave 
His  car,  behind ;  but  came  with  them  full  near 
To  the  $\\ih  ships  —  not  destined,  haplew  chief  1 
To  'scape  his  cruel  doom,  nor  to  return 
In  pride  of  steeds  and  chariot  from  the  fleet 
To  windy  Iliun).     Bitter  fate  was  first 
To  shroud  him,  fall'n  a  victim  lo  ihe  shaft 
Of  fanied  [domeneus,  Deucalion's  son. 
He  liravc  to  left-ward  of  the  barks. —  the  way 
O'er  which  the  Greeks  were  pressing  from  the  plain 
With  cars  and  coursers.     Here  he  urged  his  steeds 
And  chariot,  ncithrr  finding  .it  the  gate 
The  portals  shut  nor  the  long  liar  in  place; 
Men  held  them  su-ung  wide  open,  in  the  hope 
To  save  their  comrades  fleeing  from  the  fight 
Flectw'ard  for  refuge.     Resolute  of  heart. 
Thither  he  wheeled  his  chargers ;  and  his  train 
With  shrill  cries  followed,  certain  that  the  Greeks 
Could  hold  their  ground  no  longer,  but  must  flee 
To  their  black  barks.     Misguided  menl  they  found 
Two  doughty  champions  at  the  portals  —  bold 
Sons  of  the  Lapithw  that  wield  the  spear; 
Brave  Polypoftes  one,  PitithoiJs'  son, 
And  one  Leontes,  peer  of  Ares,  scourge 
Of  all  mankind.     Before  the  lofty  port 
Stood  the  two  heroes  as  tall  oak-trees  stand 
Upon  the  mountains,  braving  wind  and  rain 
Through  all  their  daj-s,  by  mighty  roots  bound  fast 
That  stretch  afar ;  so  thev.  reliant  on 
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Their  strrngth  and  prowess,  bided,  8S  He  came, 

Asius  the  miKhly,  turninjE  not  to  Rizht. 

On  toward  the  Unu-built  wall  their  focmen  sprang 

Shouting  aloud,  with  seasoned  shields  of  hide 

Upborne  aloft,  and  folI<rt\ing  as  their  chiefs 

Asius  the  prince,  besides  lalmenus, 

Orestes  too  and  Adamas,  the  son 

Of  Asius;  Thoon;  CEnomaiis  last. 

Sow  the  nvo  Lapiths  had  withdrawn  the  while 

Within  the  bulwarks,  urging  their  greaved  host 

To  battle  and  defend  their  ships.     But  wheti 

Thej'  saw  the  Trojans  surging  toward  the  wait, 

Saw  the  Greeks  turned  to  flight,  and  heard  their 

cries, 
Forth  sallied  both  the  champions  and  engaged 
The  foe  before  the  portal  —  like  wild  boars 
That  on  the  mountain  meet  a  noisy  band 
Of  huntsmen  with  their  hounds,  and  spring  upon 
The  enemy  obliquely,  crushing  down 
The  wood  around,  and  hewing  trunks  of  trees 
Off  at  the  root;  the  gnashing  of  their  tusks 
Is  heard  above  the  din,  till  hostile  hand 
Can  smite  them  down  and  take  their  lives  away; 
So  loudly  did  the  brav:en  armor  ring 
Upon  the  warriors'  breasts  beneath  the  blows 
That  rained  upon  them;  for  they  battled  hard, 
Reliant  on  assistance  from  their  friends 
Behind  the  walls,  and  strong  in  their  own  might; 
While  from  the  massive  tow'rs  the  other  Greek* 
Dropped  stones  upon  th'  assailants,  combating 
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To   save   themselves,    thdr    tents,    and    their   swift 

fleet. 
And  thickly  as  to  earth  the  snow-flakes  fall, 
Show'red  o'er  the  fnitiful  »il  beneath  the  breath 
Of  some  tempestuous  gale  that  onward  sweeps 
The  shadowy  mists;  so  thickly  (ell  the  rain 
Of  weapons  both  from  Greek  and  Trojan  hands; 
And  hoarsely  'ncath  the  crash  of  huge  stones  rang 
The  casques  and  bossy  bucklers.     With  a  groaii 
Asius  Hyrtacides  now  smote  his  thighs 
With  angry  gesture,  and  in  these  words  spake: 

"  O  Father  Zeus,  thou  now  hast  proved  to  be 
Wholly  deceitful.     Ne'er  did  I  suppose 
The  Argivc  heroes  cauld  H-ithstand  our  might 
And  our  resistless  arms.     Bui  they  —  like  wasps 
Of  supple  waists,  or  bees,  that  build  their  nests 
Beside  a  craggy  path,  and  ne'er  forsake 
Their  hollow  hiding-places,  but  await 
The  hunters  there  and  battle  for  their  young,-— 
So  do  these  champions,  though  but  two,  refuse 
To  yield  the  gate  till  captured  or  till  slain," 

So  spake  he;  but  such  words  could  not  win  o'er 
The  heart  of  Zeus,  whose  purpose  'twas  to  yield 
Renown  to  Flector.     Now  at  other  gates 
Hatilcd  still  other  chiefs;  —  too  hard  the  task 
Should  I  essay  to  sing  —  as  though  endowed 
With  hcav'niy  tongue  —  of  a!l  their  feats  of  arms; 
For  all  about  that  rampart  raged  a  fire 
Of  stones.     The  Argive  warriors,  sad  at  heart, 
Battled,  as  need  was,  for  their  ships:  and  grieved 
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Were  all  among  th*  immortals  who  espoused 
The  cause  of  the  Acliajans  in  the  fray- 
Now  presently  the  LapithiK, —  the  twain, — 
Joined  in  the  carnage  1  and  Pirithoiis'  son, 
The  mighty  Polyprartes,  with  his  shaft 
Smote  Damasu^  athwart  the  bronze-checked  casque; 
The  helm  stayed  not  the  stroke;  the  hraiicn  head 
Pierced  through  and  cleft  the  skull;  and  all   the 

brain 
Within  was  shattered.     So  he  fell;  and  next 
The  Lapith  Ormenus  and  Pylon  slew. 
And  now  Leonteiis,  sprung  from  Ares,  smote 
Antimachus,   Hippomachus's  son; 
His  jav'lin  pierced  the  baldn'c  of  the  foe. 
Then  drawing  from  its  sheath  his  whcited  brand, 
He  darted  through  the  press,  and  at  dose  range 
Struck  first  Antiphates,  and  dashed  him  down 
Backward  to  earth ;  and  presently  had  stretched 
Mcnon,  lalmemis,  Orestes,  all 
In  quick  succession  on  the  fruitful  plain. 

But  while  they  stripped  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
Of  their  resplendent  mail,  the  troop  of  youths 
Who    followed    Hector   and    Polydamas, — 
Forming  the  bravest  and  most  numerous  band, 
Composed  of  those  who  longed  most  eagerly 
To  break  the  wall  and  set  the  ships  aflame, 
Were  standing  ttili  beside  the  moat,  perplexed*^ 
For  to  them,  as  they  strove  to  cross,  appeared 
An  omen.     There  upon  their  left,  as  if 
Dividing  them,  an  eagle,  soaring  high, 
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Held  in  its  talons  a  haff  xrpcnt,  red 
As  blood,  alive  and  quty'ring  uJll,  not  yet 
Ceasing  to  itru^le;  for  nith  backward  coil 
It  struck  the  bird  that  clutched  it.  in  the  breast. 
Beside  the  neck.     The  eagle,  agonized, 
Released  its  bold  upon  its  prey,  that  dropped 
To  eanh  among  the  crowd  of  Trojans,  while 
The  bird,  wind-wafted.  AeM'  with  screams  away. 
The  Trojans  shuddered  when  the)-  saw  the  snake 
Lie  writhing  in  their  midst  —  a  prodigy 
From  arEis-bearine  Zeus,     Poljdamas 
Came  now  to  hardy  Hector's  side  and  spake:  — 

"  Hector,  e'en  when  my  judgment  is  most  sound. 
I  constantly  incur  rebuke  from  thee ; 
It  is  unseemly,  true,  for  any  man 
Among  the  populace,  either  on  the  field 
Or  in  the  council,  to  oppose  thy  will; 
Nay,  such  an  one  should  et-er  Strive  to  swell 
Still  more  thine  influence;  none  the  less,  1  now 
Must  plainly  speak  as  seemclh  best  to  me. 
Let  us  not  go  to  fight  the  men  of  Greece 
To  gain  their  ships.     For  this,  I  trow,  will  prove 
The  outcome,  tf  this  omen  hath  indeed 
Come  to  our  Trojans,  as  we  strive  to  pass 
The  moat  —  this  eagle,  soaring  o'er  our  left. 
Dividing  the  two  armies,  and  which  bore 
Within  its  talons  a  huge  serpent,  red 
As  blood,  but  still  alive;  and  suddenly. 
Ere  it  had  reached  its  well-lo\-ed  e^-rie,  dropped 
Its  pre}'  among  our  host,  and  brougjit  it  not 
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Home  to  its  young.     So,  though. our  might  suffice 
To    >lorm    the    Aclia>ans'    ports,    and    break    their 

wall,— 
Though  they  retreat  before  us, —  wc  shall  not 
Traverse  (!iat  selfsame  pathway,  from  the  Hect, 
Without  disaster;  we  must  leave  behind 
Full  many  a  Trojiui,  whom  the  foe  shall  smite. 
In  battling  for  their  barks,  with  brazen  brands; 
For  such  would  be  the  interpretation  given 
'Iliis  omen  by  the  iootlisay'r  deeply  versed 
In  auguries;  the  people  would  give  heed." 

Bright-cicsted  Hector,  frowning,  thus  replied: 
"  Polydanias,  thy  woni*.  no  lunger  meet 
With  my  approval.     Surely  thou  couldst  find 
Some  sounder  plan  to  offer.      If  these  words 
Are  spoken  seriously,  the  gods,  I  ween. 
Have  stol'n   thy  senses.    TJioii   wouldst   have   me 

then 
Forget  the  purpose  of  the  Thund'rer  Zeus. 
And  what  he  promised  and  with  nod  made  sure! 
By  this  advice,  forsooth,  ive  must  obey 
The  birds  of  prey  that  soar  on  Kprending  wing  • — 
To  which,  as  for  myself.  I  give  no  heed. 
Of  which  I  recL  not;  must  observe  their  flight, — 
If  it  he  toward  the  riebt  hand,  toward  (he  sun 
And  dawn  of  day,  or  leftuard,  toward  the  shades 
Of  misty  gloaming.     Let  it  be  for  ut 
To  yield  obedience  to  great  Zeus'  decree;  — 
He  o'er  all  mortals  xnd  immortals  reigns. 
There  is  one  omen,  best  of  all, —  to  war 
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For  one's  own  land.     Why  tremble  at  the  fight 
And  ihc  fierce  fray  ?    Though  all  we  others  die 
Here  by  the  barks  of  Argo»,  yet  no  fear 
TbftI  thou  wilt  meet  thy  downfall;  for  thy  heart 
It  neither  strong  nor  steadfast  on  the  field. 
Yet  if  thou  fail  tu  bear  thy  part  in  ttrife, — 
If  word  of  thine  turn  any  else  away. — 
Straightway  thou  diest,  smitten  by  my  spear." 

Thus  the  chief  spalcc,  and  led  the  way.     His  men 
With  deaf'ning  uproar  followed.     Zeus,  that  wields 
The  lightning,  sent  meantime  from  Ida's  Keep 
A  hurricane,  whose  blast  blew  clouds  of  dust 
Toward  where  the  fleet  lay;  and  he  dulled  the  sense 
Of  the  Achxans,  whilst  he  glorified 
Hector  and  Troy,     These,  trusting  to  the  signs 
He  had  revealeii,  and  to  their  valor,  strove 
To  force  a  passage  through  the  great  Greek  wall. 
They  rent  the  breasting  of  the  tow'ra  away. 
Threw  down  the  battlements,  with  levers  pried 
From  their  positions  the  projecting  piles 
Laid  by  the  Greeks  first  on  the  ground  to  hold 
The  low'rs  securely  stayed;  they  loosened  these. 
Trusting  to  break  the  rampart  down.     But  not 
As  yet  would  the  Achxan  warriors  yield 
The  path;  but  shelt'ring  with  their  shields  of  hide 
The  breastworks,    from  behind  them   rained  down 

blows 
Upon  the  foe  that  pressed  beneath  the  wall. 
The  two  chiefs  Ajax  sped  to  every  hand 
Over  the  ramparts,  striving  to  inspire 
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The  hearts  of  Greece  with  ardor;  —  diiding  now 
With  honeyed  sweetness,  now  with  stem  reproof, 
Whomc'cr  they  saw  relinquishing  the  fray. 

"  O  friendsl  both  ye  who  are  preeminent 
Among  the  Greeks,  and  ye  of  middle  place. 
And  yc  who  arc  infrrior! — (since  all  men 
Are  not  alike  in  combat) — there  is  now 
Work  for  ye  all,  as  well  yc  also  know. 
I<et  no  man   iiirn  lum  backward  to  the  barks 
Hearing  that  chief's  loud  shout;  but  press  itrai^t 

on; 
Let  each  iii!i[iire  hi.^  comrade;  that  perchance 
Olympian  Zeus,  who  wields  the  bolt  of  flame, 
May  give  lu  to  repel  their  force,  and  drive 
The  foes  before  us  to  their  city-wall." 

Thus,  with  loud  shouts,  the  chieftains  roused  once 
more 
The  niartia]  spirit  of  the  Greets;  and  now. 
Thick  as  on  winter's  day  the  »n«w-tiakes  fiy. 
When  Zeus  the  Couns'lor  sends  a  storm  of  snow 
And  manifests  his  arrows  to  mankind; 
W)ien,  lulling  all  the  ivinds  to  sleep,  he  bids 
Incessant  flakes  descend,  to  shroud  the  crests 
Of  lofty  hills,  and  prtimontories  steep, 
'ITie  plains  abloom  with  lotus  and  the  rich 
Fields  of  the  ploughmen ;  by  the  gray  sea's  side 
O'er  inlet  and  o'er  cape  the  snow  is  sirown; 
The  smiting  billow  checks  it  —  all  things  else 
Are  mantled  deep  beneath  the  burd'ntng  show'r 
Sent  down  by  Zeus;  so  thickly  flew  the  stones 
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From  either  side,  now  hurled  against  the  men 
Of  Tro>',  and  now  by  tliem  utciiinKt  the  Gieeks; 
O'er  all  the  wall  was  heard  the  clash  of  arras. 

Yet  eveti  then  the  Trojans  and  renowned 
Hector  could  not  have  bur^t  the  rampart -jratet 
Or  the  long  bar  that  held  them,  had  not  Zeus, 
The  Couns'lor,  made  his  son  Sarpedon  rise 
Against  the  Argivcs,  as  a  lion  comes 
On  beeves  of  crumpled  horns.     His  buckler  soon 
He  grasped,  and  held  before  him  —  orbed  and  fair; 
Faced    with    forged    brass    wcU    hammered    by    the 

smith, 
And  sewn  beneath  with  thtck-set  layers  of  hide 
Bound  with  loni:  irolden  pins  upon  the  rim. 
And  this  he  held  before  him,  whilst  his  arm 
Brandished  two  jav'lins,  and  he  charged  amain 
Like  Hun  of  the  mountains,  hungry  long 
For  flesh,  and  prompted  by  his  hardy  heart 
To  try  the  flock  cVn  in  its  strong-fenced  fold ; 
And  ihouKh  he  find  the  herdsmen  there,  who  ^ard 
Their  sheep  with  dogs  and  darts,  he  hath  no  mind 
To  flee  the  fold,  untried ;  but  either  springs 
Upon  his  victims,  making  one  his  prey. 
Or  as  he  m:ikes  his  onset  is  himself 
Pierced  by  a  weapon  hurled  (ram  some  prompt  hand ; 
E'en  so  the  godlike  chief,  Sarpedon,  now 
Was  prompted  by  his  spirit  to  assail 
The  wall,  and  break  the  brcastM-orks.     Straight  he 

called 
To  Glaucus.  scion  of  Hippolochus:  — 
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"  Why,  Glaucus,  arc  wc  honored  most  of  men 
With  ihron»,  and  mrats,  and  bc-alccrs  brimming  o'er, 
In  Lycia?  and  \vti>'  k^kcU  upon  as  gods 
By  all  mankind  ?  and  wherefore  do  we  hold 
A  vtut  domain  by  b^nlu  of  Xmithus,  fair 
In  vineyards  and  in  wheat-fields?     Then  we  now 
MuKt  take  our  stand  among  the  vanpiard  chief* 
Of  Lycia,  and  engage  the  iiery  strife ; 
Tim  our  cuirasscd  soldiery  may  then 
Say  each  to  each :     '  With  no  inijlnriotis  sway 
Our  princes  reign  in  Lycia,  though  they  feast 
On  fattened  sheep,  and  quaff  their  choice  sweet  wine; 
Surpassing  might  is  also  theini  —  they  war 
Among  the  foremost  knights  of  Lycia's  land.' 
Dear  comrade!  were  we  dcitined  —  having  once 
Escaped  this  strife  —  lo  be  forever  free 
From  death  and  hoary  age,  1  ne'er  should  take 
My  place  among  the  champions,  nor  should  send 
Thee  to  bear  part  in  the  ennobling  fray; 
But  as  it  is,  since  close  beside  us  stand 
Unnumbered  Fates  that  lead  us  to  our  doom. 
Which  'tis  impuHible  for  mortal  man 
To  flee  or  >hun  —  then  on\vard !  to  give  fame 
To  others  or  to  gain  it  for  our  own." 

So  spake  he;  nor  did  <il3ucu«  turn  aside 
Nor  fail  to  heed.     Straight  on  thej-  came,  and  led 
Their  vast  command  of  I.ycians.     Noiv  the  «n 
Of  Peteos,  Mcncstheus,  marked  their  pace. 
And  shuddered ;  for  'tivas  toward  his  tow'r  they  came 
With  mien  that  boded  ill.     He  turned  to  scan 
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Thr  closc-masKd  phalanx  of  Achxa's  host, 
Hopirit;  to  find  some  captain  sitting  to  shield 
His  cuDuaiin  tioni  their  fate.     Anon  he  spied 
The  two  called  Ajax,  e'er  aihirsi  for  ttrife; 
Both  standing,  close  to  Teucer,  who  had  late 
Come  from  his  lodge.     His  shouting  could  not  gain 
Their  cars,  so  toud  the  din  and  clamor  rnjig ; 
Rising  to  heav'n  —  the  sound  of  smitten  shields. 
And  plumed  lielmcls,  and  of  battered  gates  — 
For  closed  were  all  tlie  purtali,  and  the  foes 
Dcsci  (hem,  laboring  hard  lu  break  (heiu  through 
And  piew  within.     He  called  the  herald  now, 
Thootes,  bidding  him  to  seek  the  chief:  — 

"  Divine  Thootes!  speed  ihec  hence  and  call 
Ajax,  or  rather  both  who  bear  the  n^imc; 
That  were  the  safest  —  wc  arc  threatened  here 
With  swift  and  utter  ruin;  so  the  bands 
Of  Lycia  press  us  —  proved  ere  no«'  so  fell 
And  furious  in  fierce  combat.     If  there  too 
They  labor  hard,  and  bitter  be  the  strife, 
Then  let  brave  Telanionius  come  alone, 
And  Teucer  follow,  jkilled  lo  speed  the  dart." 

He  spake;  the  herald  heard,  nor  failed  to  heed 
Tlic  chief's  command,  but  flew  along  the  wall 
Raised  by  rhc  braacn-kirtled  Greeks:  and  soon 
Reaching  the  warriors  Ajax,  quickly  spake:  — 

"  Ye  princes  Ajax,  leaders  of  the  Greek* 
Arrayed  in  brazen  armor,  Peteos'  son, 
Beloved,  and  divinely-reared,  entreats 
That  ye  haste  thiihci  and  for  short  space  share 
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Ttic  battle's  labor;  prcfciably  both; 
'Twere  siifcst  thus,  for  wc  are  ihrcatenetl  there 
With  swift  and  utter  ruin  —  so  the  bands 
Of  Lycia  press  us,  proved  ere  now  so  fell 
And  furious  in  fierce  combat.     If  heie  too 
Ye  labor  hard,  and  biitcr  be  the  strife. 
Then  let  brave  nVliiinonius  come  alone. 
And  Tcuccr  follow,  skilled  to  speed  the  dart." 

He  spake.     Great  Aja.x,  sprung  from  Telamon, 
Failed  not  to  heed,  but,  quickly  turning  toward 
Uileus'  son,  in  winged  accents  spake:  — 

"  Here,  Ajax,  stand  your  ground  —  ye  two,  thy- 
self 
.And  mighty  Lycomedes.  and  exhort 
The  Greeks  to  battle  bravely,  whilst  I  haste 
Thither  and  share  the  labor  of  the  light. 
And  return  straightway,  having  rescued  these." 

Thus  saying,  Ajax,  son  of  Tclamon, 
Set  forth,  with  Teucer,  his  half-brother,  child 
Of  the  same  father;  and  beside  them  walked 
Pandion  bearing  Teucer's  curving  bow. 
When,  passing  round  within  the  wall,  they  gained 
Great-soulcd  Mcncsthcus'  tower,  and  came  to  aid 
His  struggling  force  —  for  Lycia's  leaders  bold 
And  couns'lors  stormed  the  brcastivorks  like  the  gale 
Of  a  black  hurricane  —  ihej'  soon  engaged 
The  foe,  and  loud  arose  the  din  of  strife. 

First  Telamonian  Ajax  slew'  his  man. 
Epicles,  comrade  of  Sarpedon ;  known 
Aa  a  great-hearted  knight.     He  smote  him  fair 
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With  n  huge  jagged  roct  ihat  lay  upon 

'Pie  r;unp»rt's  inner  side  —  the  topmoti  Mone, 

Close  to  ihe  breaslwark.     'Twere  no  easy  task 

For  itny-  man.  as  mm  no»'  are,  and  though 

III  the  full  prime  »f  youth,  to  wield  that  itone 

In  both  his  hands;  yet  Ajax  raised  it  high, 

And  hurled  it;  on  the  fourfold -crested  casque 

It  fell  with  crushing  force,  and  all  the  skull 

At  once  Kw  shattered.     From  the  lofty  tow'r. 

E'en  as  the  diver  leaps,  he  dropped,  and  life 

Fled  from  his  frame.     Next  Tcucer  with  his  dart 

Smote  Glaucus,  scion  of  Hippolochus, 

The  valiant  warrior,  as  he  sought  to  scale 

The  tow'ring  rampart  —  pierced  him  where  the  arm 

Was  seen  uncovered,  and  disabled  him 

From  battle.     From  the  wall  the  hero  sprang. 

Yet  stealthily,  that  no  Achsean  might 

Perceive  his  wound,  and  glory  o'er  his  hum. 

S^rpedon,  seeing  Glaucus  gone,  was  filled 

With  sorrow;  yet  he  would  not  quit  the  fight, 

But  with  his  jav'lin  pierced  Alcma;on  —  son 

■Was  he  i>f  Thestor  —  ami  drew  forth  the  shaft; 

And  following  it  the  knight  head -foremost  crashed 

Down,  and  about  him  rang  his  armor  gay 

With  brazen  ornaments.     Sarpcdon  seized 

In  his  strong  grasp  the  battlement,  and  tore 

llie  structure  from  its  place;  the  whole  mass  fell; 

Thus  was  the  summit  of  the  wail  left  bare 

Of  all  defence,  and  thus  a  pathway  made 

Where  many  men  might  pass.     But  Ajax  now 
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And  Teucer  met  the  Lycian;  Tcucer's  datt 
Pkrced  the  bright  belt  which  round  his  bosom  bound 
The  shelt'rinK  buckler.     Yet  did  Zciis  protect 
His  son  from  doom,  nor  suffered  him  to  die 
By  the  ships'  sterns.     Then  Ajax,  springing  nigh, 
Smote  the  foe'*  .ihield ;  the  weapon  could  not  pierce. 
Yet  dealt  the  furious  chief  a  stunning  blow, 
And  from  the  battlement  the  warrior  fell 
Backward  a  little  space,  yet  would  not  turn 
To  full  rrtreat,  for  he  was  yearning  stiil 
To  win  himself  renown.     Then,  wheeling,  thus 
He  shouted  to  his  godlike  Lycian  host:  — 

"  Why,  men  of  Lycia,  do  ye  thus  give  o'er 
Your  martial  prowess?     Hard  I  find  the  task, 
Brave  as  I  am,  to  break  with  single  arm 
A  path  to  wherr  the  ships  lie.     Follow  now; 
Where  many  toil  the  work  is  ended  soon." 

Such  were  his  words.     In  awe  of  his  command, 
With  still  more  zeal  his  soldierj-  pressed  round 
Their  counsel -bearing  sov 'reign;  whilst  the  men 
Of  Argos.  on  their  side,  made  strong  the  lines 
Within  the  rampart.     Fearful  was  the  ta<k; 
For  neither  could  the  sturdy  Lycians  break 
Through  the  Greek  wall,  nor  force  a  path  to  where 
The  ships  lay,  nor  could  the  lance-bearing  Greeks 
Drive   from   the  wall   their   foes  when  once  they 

gained 
A  place  beside  it.     And  as  when  two  men 
Stand  in  a  tilled  field  which  both  seek  to  share. 
Disputing;  o'er  the  boundary,  and  strive 
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In  narrow  space  for  what  each  deems  his  due, 
Measure  in  hand ;  e'en  so  ihe  battlancna 
Divided  the  twain  hosts;  yet  over  them 
The  warriors  fouglu  and  strove  to  hew  from  round 
Each  other's  breasts  the  orbtd  shields  of  hid« 
And  the  light  targets  with  their  (tiitt'ring  fol^ 
And  the  remorseless  brazen  jav'lin  pierced 
l"he  flwh  of  many  a  combatant  whose  back 
Showed,  as  he  turned,  unguarded:  many  more 
Were  smitten  through  their  bucklers.     All  around. 
The  tow'rs  and  breastworks  were   bedeued   with 

blood 
Of  Greek  and  Trojan  warriors.     Yet  the  Greeks 
Could    not   be   driv'n.   but   still    maintained    their 

ground. 
As  when  an  honest  dame  who  earns  her  bread 
By  daily  spinninE,  balances  her  scales, 
Adjusting  fairly  wool  and  weight  to  bring 
The  scales  to  ec)uilibrium,  thus  to  gain 
A  slender  stipend  for  her  babes;  e'en  *a 
This  battle  hung  in  equipoise,  till  Zeus 
Bestowed  the  greater  glory  of  the  fight 
(Jn  Hector,  son  of  Priam  —  he  it  was 
Who  first  sprang  down  within  the  Grecian  wallpg 
And  called  his  followere  in  stentorian  tones:  — 

"  Up,  knights  of  Ilium!  break  the  Arpive  wall, 
And  hurl  against  their  ships  devouring  flame." 
Thus    Hector    urged    his    followers    on.     They 

heard. 
And  now  they  stormed  the  wall  in  gathered  throng; 
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And  soon  thry  scaled  the  brexstworkt,  brandishing 
Their  whetted  spears.    Then  Hector  seized  a  rock 
That  lay  before  the  portal ;  — 'ttvas  a  stone 
With  3  broad  base  and  sharpened  upper  side; 
Not  the  two  tniclitiest  men  in  all  the  land, 
Such  as  men  are  in  these  days,  could  upheave 
That  boulder  readily,  from  where  it  \ay, 
Intf)  a  wajton:  yet  the  chief,  with  ease. 
And  single-handed,  swung  it:  for  the  son 
Of  crafty  Chronus  made  the  burden  light- 
As  when  a  shepherd  raises  in  one  hand 
Lightly  a  shorn  ram's  fleece  to  bear,  and  feels 
Its  weight  but  slight;  *»  Hector  raised  with  ease 
The  stone  aloft,  and  dashed  it  with  full  force 
AsainKt  the  planks  which  rihieldrd  the  tall  gates. 
Of  massive  uorkiuanship  and  firmly  hung:  — 
Two  bars  secured  their  inner  side,  which  shot 
In  opposite  diredions,  and  one  key 
Fitted  them  both.     Approaching  close,  he  stood 
Firm- pi  anted,  and  with  feet  apart,  to  lend 
No  feeble  impulse  to  the  weight  he  cast; 
And  in  their  midst  he  smote  the  fiates:  the  blow 
Shattered  off  both  the  hinges:  and  the  stone 
Felt  with  a  crash  inside;  the  portals  groaned 
Aloud  ;  no  longer  could  the  bolts  hold  fast; 
The  sundered  planking  fell  on  every  hand 
When  smitten  by  that  stone.     Great  Hector  leaped 
Within,  (lith  mien  as  fearful  as  swift  night; 
With  baleful  splendor  e'l'^n'^d  the  mail  of  brass 


That  clad  his  body,  and  in  cither  hand 
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He  waved  a  spear.     None  who  had  met  htm  then, 
Save  one  of  the  immortsls,  could  have  checked 
His  cHisct,  when  within  the  gate  he  sprang; 
His  eyes  flashed  fire;  and  turning  to  the  throng 
Of  Troy,  he  cried  to  them  to  scale  the  wall ; 
And  they  obeyed  his  voice,  and  straightway  soro* 
Climbed    o'er    the    rampart;    others    still    poured 

through 
The  fair-wrought  portals.     To  their  wide  ships  fled 
The  Greeks,  and  rose  a  clamor  without  end. 
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BOOK  XIII 
THE  BATTLE  AT  THE  FLEET 

Poseidon,  yoking  his  skeds  to  his  ehariol,  comes  from 
Samos  lo  the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  and  iii  the  giiisc  of 
Calchas  encourages  the  warriors  Ajax  to  deliver  the 
Greeks  from  Hecior.  He  exhorts  other  chieftains  to 
heroic  deeds,  reproaching  them  for  the  present  triumph 
of  a  foe  formerly  so  timid.  The  Greeks  stand  firm 
against  the  attack  of  Hector.  Dciphobits  is  attacked 
by  Merionc^:  Imbrius  and  Amphimachus  are  slafn 
hy  Hector.  Poseidon,  disguised  as  Thoiis,  exhorts  Ido* 
meneuB,  who  with  his  friend  Meriones  now  takes  the 
field  upon  the  left.  The  plans  of  the  gods  regarding 
the  combatants  narrated.  Idomeneus  stays  Orthryon- 
eu*.  Alcathoiis,  and  Asius;  Hypaenor  dies  at  the  hands 
of  Detphobus.  The  latter  with  iCneas  advances 
against  Idomeneus,  who  calls  his  comrades  to  his  aid, 
but  is  forced  to  retire,  .\scalaphus  is  slain  by  Det- 
phobus, who  is  now  disabled  by  Mcrioncs ;  other  war- 
riors fall;  exploits  of  Antilochus,  .Mamas  is  slain  by 
Merionet ;  Helenu!i  is  disabled  by  Mcnelaus :  Pisander 
it  slain  by  Menelaiis:  Harpalicm  by  Merioncs.  and 
Etichenor  by  Paris.  Hector,  iitnoraiit  of  the  reversea 
upon  the  left,  continues  to  endeavor  to  force  his  way 
lo  the  fleet.  The  vslor  of  the  warriors  Ajax.  who 
fiaht  side  by  side.  Hecior.  advised  by  Polydamat  of 
the  disaster,  and  urged  to  call  a  council  of  war,  hastens 
to  the  left,  reproaching  Paris  for  his  pan  in  the  fall  of 
to  many  champions.  He  vainly  endeavors  to  break  the 
Greek  phalanxes;  he   is  defied   by  Ajax;  the  Creek* 
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are  encouraged  by  the  omen  of  an  eagle  soaring  over 
their  right,  and  the  Book  ends  with  the  struggle  still 
being  hotly  waged  with  indecisive  resuit. 
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BUT  now  when  Z«us  had  brought  ihc  men  of 
Troy 
And  Hector  to  the  fleet,  he  left  them  there 
Bffiide  them,  to  pursue  unceasim;])- 
Their  labors  and  to  suffer ;  whilst  he  turnnl 
Away  his  radiant  orbs  to  view  the  realms 
Where  dwell  the  Thracian  breeders  of  the  steeds. 
The  Mysians,  skilled  in  fighting  hand  In  hand. 
The  noble  Ilippomulgie,  fed  on  milk. 
And  th*  Ahianx,  called  most  just  of  all  mankind. 
No  more  on  Troy  were  fixed  those  lustrous  eyes; 
None  n(  the  gods,  he  thouEht,  would  go  to  lend 
Aid  to  the  host  of  Ilium  or  of  Tro»'. 

Not  vainly  did  the  lord  that  shakes  the  land* 
Maintain  ha  vigil ;  high  aloft,  upon 
The  topmost  peak  of  ivooded  Sanioihrace, 
He  sat,  beholdinE  with  a  wond'ring  eye 
The  conflict  —  for  from  thence  he  overlooked 
TTie  whole  of  Ida,  Priam's  ciiy-walls 
And  the  Greek  gallej-s.     Thither  from  the  deep 
He  came  to  take  his  seat,  and  sorrow-filled. 
Beheld  th'  Actwanj  routed  by  their  foes, 
And  in  his  bosom  bitter  anger  rose 
'Gainst  Zeus.     Adoivn  the  rocky  pinnacle 
Sudden  he  sprang,  and  swiftly  trod  the  way; 
And  each  high  mouniain-crest  and  forest  quaked 
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Beneath  the  never-djing  feet,  as  on 

Poseidon  sped.     Three  strides  he  took,  and  f^incd 

At  the  fourth  stride  his  goal, —  at  j^ga,  where 

His  fair,  imperishable  mansion  stood, 

Resplendent,  wrought  of  gold,  deep  underneuh 

The  waters  of  the  ocean.     Here  arrived, 

Poseidon  to  his  battle-car  soon  yoked 

His  swift   and   bronze-hoofed  coursers,   with   long 

manes 
Of  gold ;  his  form  in  golden  armor  mailed ; 
Grasped  the  fair  golden  scourfzc  within  his  hand, 
Mounted  his  car.  and  urged  his  steeds  apace 
Over  the  waves,     Tlic  monsirrs  of  the  deep 
Came  forth  from  all  their  lairs  and  gamboled  round 
His  feet,  nor  failed  to  recognize  their  king: 
And  the  glad  billnws  parted  to  each  band, 
That  he  might  pass.     Still  onvvard  flew  the  steeds; 
Swiftly  thei'  Hew,  with  lightsome  bounds,  not  wet 
The  brazen  axle  underneath;  and  thus 
They  bore  Poseidon  to  the  Argivc  barks, 

There  lies  a  spacious  cavern  deep  submerged 
Beneath  the  tide  of  ocean,  'twixt  the  isle 
Of  Tenedos  and  Imbros'  craggy  steep. 
And  here  it  was  Poseidon,  he  whose  pow'r 
Maketh  the  earth  to  tremble,  stayed  his  steeds. 
Unyoked  them  from  the  car,  and  gave  to  each 
Ambrosial  food  ;  and  binding  on  their  feet 
Fetters  of  gold,  Impossible  to  break 
Or  to  undo,  that  they  unmoved  might  wail 
Their  master's  coming,  sought  the  camp  of  Greece. 
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In  VMgfT  ihronE  the  »ons  of  Troy,  lilte  fliunc 
Or  wbirlwinij,  ami  with  loutl  tumultuous  cries, 
Wcic  following  Hector,  Priam's  son;  fierce  fire 
Burned  in  tlieir  brexttji;  they  hoped  to  malce  the  fleet 
Of  Greece  their  prize,  and  lay  her  bravest  chiefs 
AH  low  beside  ihem.     But  Poseidon,  he 
'ITiat  shakes  the  earth,  and  holds  it  in  his  hand, 
Spurred  ihe  Greeks  on,  emerging  from  the  deep 
In  Calchas'  guise,  assuming  both  his  form 
And  his  unwearying  voice;  and  first  addressed 
The  Ajax-pair.  already,  ere  his  call. 
Impetuous  in  their  ardor  for  the  light: 

"  O  warriors!  'tis  for  you  to  rescue  now 
The  host  of  the  Acharans.     Call  to  mind 
Your  prowess;  let  chill  panic  be  forgot. 
For  in  no  other  quarter  do  I  fear 
The  Trojans'  laniclcss  hands  —  not  even  though 
Their  multitudes  have  scaled  our  mighty  wall; 
The  greaved  Acbeans  shall  maintain  their  ground 
'Gainst  all  their  numbers.     It  is  here  alone 
1  greatly  dread  disaster  —  only  here 
Where  Hector,  the  infuriate,  leads  the  way, 
Flamelike  of  coiintetiance  —  he  who  boasts  to  be 
The  son  of  Zeus  th'  Omnipotent.     I  crave 
That  heav'n  within  your  bosom  may  awake 
Strength  to  stand  firm,  and  bid  your  fellows  stand ; 
From  your  swift  galleys  then  might  ye  <**ith  ease 
Repulse  this  warrior,  raging  as  he  is, 
Though  he  be  roused  by  the  Olympian  King." 

Thus  spake  the  lord  who  shakes  and  who  upbout 
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The  earth,  and  with  his  sceptre  smote  each  chief, — 

Filled  them  with  furious  ardor ;  and  he  made 

Supple  the  warriors'  limbs,  their  feet,  their  hands; 

WhiUt  he, —  as  soars  a  falcon  swift  of  wing, 

That  from  a  lofty  precipice's  side 

Rising  darts  fnrth,  pursuing  o'er  the  plain 

Some  other  bird  ;  Poseidon,  he  that  sets 

The  lands  aqualce,  so  flashed  froin  out  their  sight; 

Fleet-footed  Ajax,  from  Oileus  sprung, 

Was  first  to  rccogni7e  the  god,  and  thus 

Unto   his    fellow    Telamonius  spake: 

"  O  Ajax,  one  among  the  gods  that  hold 
Olympus  hath  awumed  the  soothsay'r's  guise 
To  bid  us  battle  by  the  fleet  —  for  this 
Was  not  prophetic  Calchas,  skilled  in  lore 
Of  oracles.     With  ea«  [  recognized, 
As  he  passed  hence,  the  track  of  limbs  and  feet; 
For  readily  the  gods  arc  to  be  known. 
And  in  my  breast  my  spirit  too  is  stirred 
With  renewed  ardor  for  the  fight  and  fray; 
Rage  (ills  my  feet  beneath  me,  and  my  hands." 

Then  Ajax,  son  of  Telanion.  returned: 
"  So  arc  mine  own  indomitable  hands 
Filled  full  of  fury  as  they  grasp  the  spear; 
Might  is  awakened  in  me;  both  my  feet 
Bid  tne  haste  on ;  I  burn  for  single  fight 
With  this  infuriate  Hector,  Priam's  son." 

So  spake  they  each  with  each,  rejoiced  to  feel 
The  martial  valor  with  which  hcav'n  had  thrilled 
Their  bosoms.     Rut  the  lord  who  shakes  the  lands 
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Meanwhile  spurred  on  th'  Achiram  —  those  in  rear 
Who  cooletl  themtelvet  from  comhnt  by  the  side 
Of  their  swift  barks, —  whose  limbs  wete  spent  and 

worn 
With  the  fierce  struggle,  ami  whose  btaitN  were 

sore 
As  they  beheld  the  Trojans  who  had  thtix 
Surmounted  in  strong  force  the  rampart  vast. 
And  as  they  gazed  upon  their  fo»,  the  tear* 
Came  welling  from  their  eyes;  for  now  they  deemed 
That  they  were  pow'rteis  to  escape  their  fate. 
But  readily  the  god  that  shakes  the  earth, 
PaKfing  among  them,  rallied  and  made  strong 
Their  columni.     Unto  Teiicer  first  he  came, 
To  urge  him  forward,  and  to  Leitus. 
And  to  Peneleo*  imd  Dcipyru*, 
Thoas,  Antitochus,  Meriones, 
The  raiseis  of  the  »hout  of  war;  and  thus, 
Cheering  them  on,  in  winged  accents  spake: 

"  Shame,  shame,  ye  youths  of  Argos  I  'tis  in  you 
I  trutt  to  combat  and  to  save  nur  fleet; 
If  ye  shall  thus  neglect  the  woeful  strife, 
Surely  the  day  is  daivning  when  the  host 
Of  Troy  shall  overcome  us.     Woe  the  whilel 
"Tis  a  great  marvel  that  these  eyes  behold. 
And  dire,  which  ne'er,  meihought,  could  come  to 

pass; 
That  Ilium's  men  should  come  to  stonn  our  bark*  — 
They  that  aforetime  seemed  like  liniid  hinds 
Helplessly  roving  through  the  glades,  to  feed 
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The  jackals,  wolves  and  leopaids  —  faint  o(  heart. 
And  knowing  not  the  joy  of  battle  —  so 
The  Trojans  were  o(  yore,  nor  ever  dared 
One  momeni  to  resist  the  mighty  hands 
Of  the  Acha-ans;  now  the)'  venture  forth 
Far  from  their  city-walls,  and,  push  the  fray 
Up  to  our  hollow  (^lleys.     Vet  it  all 
Results  from  our  commander's  deeds  of  wrong 
And  the  remissness  of  our  troops;  for  ihey, 
Angered  againitt  Uim,  care  not  Ii>  defend 
Their  speedy  barks,  but  licre  amongst  tliem  fall. 
Yet  even  though  in  very  truth  the  chief, 
Atriiles  Agamemnon,  wide  of  sway, 
Be  culpable,  because  he  cast  a  slight 
On  Heet  Pelides,  'tis  impassible 
That  we  should  shirk  the  conflict.     Sooner  far 
Mend  we  the  mischief;  brave  men*a  hearts  are  soon 
Made  whole.     No  longer  can  ye  now  give  o'er  — 
Consistently   with    honor  —  your  fierce   might, 
Ye,  numb'ring  all  the  bravest  of  our  band. 
I,  for  mine  own  part,  would  upbrstid  no  man 
Of  puny  strength,  if  he  were  to  forsake 
The  fight;  but  you  I  blame  with  ail  my  heart- 
Cowards!  ye  soon  will  make  disaster  worse 
By  this  inaction.     Let  each  heart  be  filled 
With  fear  of  shame,—  reproach  among  mankind ; 
For  there  is  wakened  now  a  fearful  strife; 
Now  Hector,  loud  in  shout  of  war,  and  strong 
In  might,  is  battling  by  our  very  barks. 
And  shatt'ring  the  long  bar,  hath  forced  the  gstc.' 
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Thus  the  raith-shalcLfip:  lord,  exhorting,  urgcij 
The  Arrives  onwuri!.     Round  the  Ajax-piiir 
Firm  stood  the  columns;  ev'n  the  god  of  war, 
Had  lie  come  'mongst  them,  could  hsvc  found  no 

blame 
In  them,  nor  Pallas,  she  that  rouseih  hosts; 
For  in  picked  TOmp^nies  the  mightiest  hraves 
Waited  the  onslaught  of  their  foes  of  Troy 
And  noble  Hecior  —  fencing  spear  with  spear, 
Buckler  with  buckler  of  o'erlnppiiig  folds; 
Shield  leaned  'gainst  shield,  and  helm  'gainst  helm, 

—  each  man 
Against  his  fellow.     With  their  nods,  the  plumes 
Of  horsehair   brushed,   that   topped   each   glinting 

crest; 
In  such  close  ranks  they  stood;  their  brandished 

spears 
Shook  in  their  resolute  hands,  whilst  all,  intent 
And  stcadfust.  burned  with  ardor  for  the  fray. 

First  in  a  body  charged  the  Trojans,  led 
By  raging  Hector.     As  a  rolling  rock, 
Thrust  from  a  cliff-top  by  a  wintry  «tre;im, 
Whose  swollen  torrent  undermines  the  stays 
That  held  the  ruthless  boulder,  onward  whirls. 
Bounding  in  air;  the  grove  with  crash  resounds 
Beneath  it;  yet  unceasingly  it  speeds 
Till  it  has  ^ined  the  level  plain,  and  there. 
Though  one  should  push  it  onward,  rolls  no  more, — 
So  Hector,  who  till  then  had  made  his  boait 
That  he  could  hew  a  passase  to  the  sea 
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With  ease  through  tents  and  galleys,  slaught'ring, — 

wlicn  • 

He  met  their  solid  squadrons,  stayed,  yet  pressed 
Them  close.     Confronting  him,  the  sons  of  Greece 
Pricked  hini  with  swords  and  iloubk-cdgcd  spears. 
And  force<l  him  hack  from  them ;  and  he  gave  way. 
Calling,  in  tones  stentorian,  on  hts  host : 

"Trojans  and  Lycians,  and  ye  Dardans,  skilled 
In  the  close  fray,  stand  steadfast  at  my  side; 
For  no  long  space  shall  the  Achn^an  bands 
Withstand  mine  onslaught,  though  thus  manhalled 

here 
In  columns  strong  as  tow'rs;  but,  well  I  know, 
Will  yield  before  my  jav'lin,  if  indeed 
It  be  the  Thund'rer,  Hera's  spouse,  and  first 
Among  the  hcav'nly  host,  that  rouscth  rac." 

'l'hu!i  the  chief  spake,  and  kindled  resolute  might 
In  every  bosom.     Now  amongst  thcin  walkeil 
Dei'phobus,  a  son  of  Priam,  filled 
With  arrogance,  Im  orbed  buckler  borne 
Before  him;  swiftly  strode  he  on,  beneath 
nie  shelter  of  his  shield.     Meriones, 
Couching  at  him  his  gleaming  jav'lin,  smote 
Unerringly  that  rounded  shield  of  hide; 
Vet  pierced  it  not  —  far  from  it ;  the  long  spear 
Was  hrokm  at  the  shaft.     Deiphobus, 
Grasping  bis  huU's-hide  buckler,  held  it  far 
Before  him,  fearing  in  his  soul  the  dart 
Of  brave  Meriones,     Tliat  chief  fell  back 
Among  his  comrades,  filled  with  bitter  rage 
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At  both  discomfitures  —  the  vkt'ry  lost, 
Thf  »hattfred  jav'lin;  ami  he  limtrncd  townrd 
Th'  encampment  and  the  galleys  of  the  Greeks 
To  fetch  the  spear  that  in  his  tent  remained; 
The  rest  fought  on  —  the  cluii:«r  ne\er  ceiued. 

First  Tclanionian  Tcuccr  slew  a  brave, 
The  »pairman  Inibrius,  son  of  Mentor,  rich 
In  coursers.     Ere  the  sons  of  Argos  came, 
He  in  Pedarum  dwelt,  and  had  to  wife 
M«desi<raittn,  Priam'*  base-born  child. 
But  when  arrived  the  curved  Greek  galleys,  be. 
Returning  unto  Troy,  became  a  chief 
Among  the  Trojan*;  lUvellini;  near  the  king, 
And  honored  by  the  monarch  equally 
With  his  own  children.    Telamoniiis  now 
With  his  long  jav'lin  pierced  him  "ncath  the  ear. 
And  plucked  again  the  weapon  forth,     lie  sank 
As  falls  an  ash-tree  on  a  mountain  peak, 
Seen  far  away,  which  brazen  axe  hath  felled 
And  brought  its  tender  foliage  to  the  ground. 
So  fell  the  chieftain;  loud  his  armor  rang, 
Rich-wrought  of  bronze.     Then  Tcucer  eagerly 
Rushed  up  to  strip  the  armor  from  the  slain; 
But  Hector  aimed  against  him,  as  he  sped. 
His  shining  lance;  yet  Teucer  marked  the  act 
And  narrowly  avoided  the  bronze  shaft; 
Yet  Heaor's  jav'lin  wounded  in  the  breast 
nic  chief  Ami>himachus,  Cteatus'  son, — 
Sprung  from  that  son  of  Actor, —  as  he  sped 
To  join  the  combat;  with  a  heavy  crash 
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He  fell  amid  ihe  din  of  clanking  nrms. 

Up  Hector  sprang  to  plunder  from  the  brow 

Of  the  great-souled  Amphimachus  the  casque 

Shielding  his  temples.     Ajax,  as  he  came, 

Aimed  his  bright  lance  at  Hector.     The  chief's  Rcsh 

Nowhere  appeared  uncovered;  sheathed  was  all 

By  the  dread  hronze.     Howlieit  Ajax  pierced 

The  buckler's  boss,  and  pushed  with  pond'rous  might 

The  chieftain  back.     Retreating,  he  forsook 

Both  corses;  the  Greeks  dre«'  (hem  irom  the  field. 

The  lords  of  the  Athenians,  Stichius 

And  brave  Menesthcus,  bore  Amphimachus 

Among  the  Greeks;  the  furious  Ajax-pair 

Did  so  with  Imbrius.     As  two  lions  snatch 

From  the  sharp  teeth  of  dogs  a  goat,  and  bear 

Through  the  dense  underbrush  the  victim,  held 

Within  their  jaws,  high  lifted  from  the  ground. 

So  the  iwntn  helmeied  Ajaces  bore 

Ttie  dead  aloft,  and  spoiled  him  of  his  arms. 

And  from  the  tender  neck  Oileus'  son, 

in  anger  for  Amphimachus,  hewed  ofl 

The  head,  and  sent  it  whirling  like  a  ball 

Among  the  Trojan  ranks;  at  Hector's  fret 

It  fell  in  dust.     Poseidon's  heart  was  lilled 

With  furious  anger  a(  his  grandson's  fall 

In  the  fierce  fight.     Through  the  Greek  tent*  and 

barks 
He  sped  to  spur  the  warriors,  and  prepared 
Woes  far  the  Trujans.     Presently  he  met 
That  famous  lance,  Idomeneus,  returned 
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From  his  coinpanian.  latriy  come  to  hiin 

From  ciMiibnt.  pitrced  i'  the  hollow  of  tht  knee 

With  a  keen  dart.     His  Hlowx  bore  him  thence. 

And.  the  physicians  charged.  Idomcncus 

Wag  pacing  to  hiK  liidgc;  for  ttill  he  biirntid 

To  share  the  conflict.     Him  th'  earth-shaking  king 

Addressed,  impersonating  in  Iiis  (one 

The  prince  Andnemon,  son  of  Thoa».  who 

Through  Plcuron,  and  tlirough  Calydon  the  Stccp, 

Ruled  over  (he  /F.tolians.  and  to  whom 

The  people  rendered  homage  as  divine:  — 

"  Idomene\is,  ihoii  cminscl -bearing  lord 
O'er  Cretans,  "hither  have  the  threats  no*  passed 
That  the  Greets  uttered  'gainst  the  Trojan  host?" 

The  Cretans'  ehicf,  Idomeneus,  replied:  — 
"  Thoas,  no  man  can  now  be  held  to  blame, 
As  far  as  I  discern;  for  we  do  all 
Know  how  to  fight.     Nor  is't  that  coward  (car 
O'ermasters  any.  nor  that  any  yields 
To  shrinking  dread  and  leaves  the  bitter  fray. 
'Tis  that  Chronides  the  Omnipotent 
Hath  willed  that  here  th'  Achiran  host  must  die, 
Inglorious,  far  from  Argos.     But  do  thou, 
Tlioas, —  for  thou  wert  brave  in  days  of  yore. 
Arousing  others  where  thou  saw'st  them  fail, — 
Spur  now  each  man,  nor  quit  thyself  the  strife." 

Returned  Poseidon,  he  that  shakes  the  lands: 
"  I  Mould.  Idomcneus,  that  he  who  fails 
Through  his  awn  will  to-day  to  take  his  part 
In  combat,  never  may  return  from  Troy, 
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But  tliat  the  dog«  here  with  hit  cone  may  play. 
Bm  take  thine  anu^. —  haste  here;  these  things  must 

all 
Be  done  with  speed  if  we  may  hope  —  we  two  — 
To  aid  the  rest.     When  force  combines,  it  turns, 
E'eii  ill  the  puniot  men,  to  strenj^th;  but  we 
Arc  corupctenl  to  meet  the  strong  in  fight." 

Thus  sayiiie,  he,  th'  immortal,  sought  agaia 
The  scene  of  mortals'  toil.     Idomeneus, 
Arriving  nt  his  stately  lodge,  encased 
His  flesh  in  beauteous  mail,  and  grasped  two  spears; 
Then  forth  he  sallied  like  a  lightning-bolt 
Wielded  and  brandiilied  by  Chronides'  hand 
From  radiant-peaked  Olympus,  as  a  sign 
To  mortal  men,  so  dazzling  bright  its  gleam; 
Thus  flashed  the  bronze  upon  his  breiit,  as  stilt 
He  sped.     His  valiant  squire  Mcriones 
Met  him  hard  by  the  tent,  for  he  had  come 
To  fetch  a  brazen  jav'lin.     Unto  him 
Idomeneus,  the  mighty  hero,  spake:  — 

"  Molm'  fleet  son  Merione*,  best  loved 
Of  my  companions,  wherefore  art  ihou  come, 
Abandoning  the  light  and  furious  fray? 
Art  thou  then  wounded, —  doth  a  weapon's  tip 
Torttire  thy  frame,  or  searchest  thou  for  me, 
Hearing  a  message?     I  myself  care  not 
To  sit  within  my  dwelling,  but  to  fight." 

Then  thus  replied   diitrect    Menones;  — 
"  Idomeneus,  thou  counsel -bearing  lord 
O'er  bronze-dad  Cretans,  t  am  come  to  dnd 
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netlicr  within  tliy  tfnt  was  left  a  spear, 
And  fetch  it;  for  I  brake  the  one  1  had, 
On  arrafrant  Deiphobus's  shield." 

Idomeneus,  the  Cretans'  chief,  returned:  — 
"  Of  spears,  if  thou  require  them,  thou  mayit  find 
Within  my  tent,  one,  aye,  and  twenty,  here. 
Ranged  on  the  gleaming  side-walls  —  all  from  Troy, 
Gleaned  from  slain  bodies.     It  is  not  my  wont, 
In  battling  with  my  foes,  to  take  my  Hand 
Far  off  from  them;  and  therefore  have  I  won 
Lances  and  bossy  bucklers,  helmets  too. 
Besides  cuirasses  of  resplendent  gleam." 

The  wise  Mertones  m  answer  spake:  — 
"  I  also,  in  mine  own  tent  and  within 
My  dusky  bark,  have  countless  Trojan  spoils; 
Bui  it  is  far  to  fetch  them.     Nor  do  I 
Forget  my  valor  cither;  for  I  stand 
Among  the  foremost  in  th'  ennobling  fray. 
Whene'er   the  fight  hath  wakened.     Though   per- 

diance 
Other  bronze-mailed  Achjrans  have  not  marked 
How  I  can  battle,  surely  thou  must  know." 

Idomcneus,  the  Cretan  chief,  replied: 
"  I  know  how  great  thy  valor  is ;  what  need 
That  thou  sbouldst  mention  this?     For  if  we  all. 
The  mightiest,  by  the  fleet,  should  gathered  be 
For  ambuscade — 'tis  then  men's  hardihood 
Is  readiest  discerned,  and  there  'tis  seen 
Who  are  the  brave,  and  who  the  faint  of  heart, — 
For  the  complexion  of  the  base  doth  change 
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From  one  hue  to  artoihcr,  and  his  soul 

Cannot  be  calmed,  permitting  him  to  sit 

Quiet,  nor  tremble;  but  he  shifteih  aye 

From  knee  to  kncr,  snd  sits  upon  both  feet; 

And  loudly  knoclu  uithin  his  breast  his  lieart. 

And  his  teeth  chatter  as  he  waits  his  fate; 

The  brave  man's  color  alter*  rot,  nor  yet 

Fears  he  o'crmuch,  when  first  he  takes  his  seat 

Among  the  men  in  ambuscade,  but  yearns 

Quickly  to  mingle  in  the  woeful  strife; 

No  man,  were  this  to  happen,  could  reproach 

Thy  might  nor  strength  of  arm.     If  in  such  fray 

Thou  smitten  \iVTJ.  or  pierced  by  missile  cast. 

The  weapon  would  not  strike  thee  from  the  rear 

In  neck  or  back,  but  it  would  meet  thy  breast 

Or  stomach,  as  thou  haslenedst  on  among 

Thy  fellows  of  the  vanguard.     But  enough  I 

Let  us  no  longer  stand,  like  imbeciles. 

Chatt'ring  of  things  like  these;  or  we  may  meel" 

Stinging  rebuke.     But  quickly  go  within 

The  tent  and  fetch  from  thence  a  pond'rous  shaft." ' 

'T«'as  thus  he  spake.     .Meriones,  the  peer 
Of  Ares  the  fleet-footed,  brought  with  speed 
A  brazen  jav'lin  from  the  lodge,  and  ran 
After  Idomcneus.  with  all  his  heart 
Intent  on  combat.     E'en  as  Ares  goes  — 
The  scourge  of  humankind  —  to  join  the  fray, 
Followed  by  Panic,  his  dear  son.  at  once 
Mighty  and  fearless  —  he  that  turns  to  flight 
The  doughtiest  hero,  when  they  don  their  mail 
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To  go  from  Thrace  agaitist  tlir  Ephyri 
Or  'gainst  the  Urgc-soulcd  Phtcgjff,  nor  heed 
The  prayers  of  both  the  armies,  but  bestow 
Glory  on  one  alone;  c"en  so  the  chiefs 
Of  men,  Idomencus  and  Meriones, 
Went  into  battle  helmed  in  shining  brass; 
And.  10  his  friend,  Mcriones  first  spake:  — 

"  Son  of  Deucalion,  where  dost  thou  desire 
To  join  the  combat  —  on  th'  extreme  right  hand, 
Or  in  the  midst,  or  rather  on  the  left? 
For  nowhere  else,  methinks,  the  long-haired  Greeks 
Need  reinforcements  as  they  need  them  here." 

Then  tfiiis  in  answer  spake  rdomrncus, 
The  Cretans'  lord;     "At  the  mid-ficct  there  stand 
Others,  enough  to  guard :  —  the  Ajax-twain 
And  Teucer,  who  excels  th'  Ach.tans  all 
In  archery,  and  who  is  Hkeivrse  brave 
In  the  close-fought  encounter.     These  suffice 
To  sate  with  combat  Priam's  son.  though  filled 
With  zeal  for  warfare  and  of  wondrous  might. 
Hard  will  he  find  the  task. —  though  eagerly 
He  thirst  for  battle, —  to  o'envhrim  their  pow'r 
And  their  indomitable  arms,  and  burn 
Our  ships  with  flame  —  unless  Chronides'  self 
'Gainst  our  swift  barks  shall  hur!  his  blazing  brand. 
Great  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon.  would  ne'er 
Give  way  to  any  mortll  warrior  fed 
Upon  Denicter's  corn  or  vuln'rablc 
To  bron/c  or  huge  stones  cast.     Nor  would  he  yield 
E'en  to  Achillc*,  scatt'rer  of  the  hosts, 


In  hand-to-hand  fn counter,  though  no  peer 
To  him  in  flccincss.     Therefore  lead  us  on 
To  join  the  army's  left,  that  we  may  learn 
Quickly  if  we  be  destined  to  yield  boasts 
To  others,  or  to  earn  from  them  our  fame." 

Thus  the  king  5pnke.     Mcriones,  as  fleet 
As  Arcs,  onward  led  the  way,  until 
They  reached  th'  encampment  where  the  monarch 
bade:. 

When  now  the  foe  beheld  Idomeneus, 
Fiainelike  [n  valor,   and  his  comrade,  armed 
Alike  in  rich-wrought  mail,  each  warrior  called 
Upon  his  tnate.  and,  gath'ring  in  a  throne, 
All  sped  to  assail  him.     Presently  around 
The  vessels'  stems  there  rose  the  mutual  strife; 
As  when,  upon  a  day  when  densest  lies 
The  dust  along  the  highways,  shrilling  winds 
Blow  up  a  hurricane  that  xve^s  the  maw 
All  into  one  vast  cloud;  so  mingling  came 
The  combatants,  their  hearts  all  fury  filled 
To  strike  their  foemen  down  with  whetted  brands 
Amid  the  tumult.     All  the  deadly  field 
Was  bristling  with  long  jav'Iins  which  their  hands 
Wielded  to  pierce  each  other's  flesh;  the  eye 
Was  blinded  by  the  bruMn  glare  that  cl^amed 
From  glancing  helms,  cuirasses  burnished  new. 
And  glitt'rine  shields,  as  to  the  shock  they  sped; 
He  were  indeed  bold-hearted  who  could  look, 
Deliphtcd  and  unpityinc,  on  that  fray. 

Meanwhile,  diversely- minded,  the  two  sons 
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Of  Chronus,  mighty  <ieiltcs,  prepared 

Great  hnrdship$  for  the  heroes.     Zeus  Jesired 

That  in  the  battle  victory  should  pass 

To  Hector  and  his  Trojans,  to  brine  fame 

To  fleet  Ai-liilles.     Yet  'twas  not  his  will 

That  all  th"  Achaean  host  should  meet  their  fate 

In  front  of  Troy;  'twas  only  his  design 

To  honor  Thetis  and  her  valorous  rhild. 

But  now  Posridon,  climbing  secretly 

From  the  eray  <leep,  had  joined  the  Areivc  host. 

Urging  them  forward ;  for  he  mourned  to  see 

Tlie  Trojans  routing  them,  and  fierce  his  rage 

Rose  against  Zeus.     Now  both  diinnitic* 

Were  peers  in  birth,  their  parentage  the  same; 

Vet  of  the  twain  was  Zeus  the  elder-hnm 

And  wiser;  and  Poseidon  hence  forbore 

To  aid  his  favorites  openly,  hut  donned 

Ever  a  mortal's  guise,  and  stealthily 

Went  'mong  the  ranks  to  rouse  them.     So  the  pair 

Entwined,  and  stretched  o'er  both  the  hosts,  a  net 

Wov'n  of  fell  discord  and  all-levelling  strife. 

Not  to  be  Ino»cd  nor  broken  —  aye,  and  one 

Which  made  the  limbs  of  multitudes  to  fail. 

And  now  Idomeneus,  though  hoary  hairs 
Showed  on  his  head,  yet  tallied  on  the  Greeks, 
Assailed  the  ranks  of  Ilium,  and  inspired 
Panic  amongst  them.     First  Orthryoneus, 
One  of  their  number,  smote  he. —  who  had  come 
But  lately  from  Cahe^sus  to  the  fight 
In  quest  of  glor)*,  and  who  sought  the  hand, 
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Undowered,  of  King  Priam's  fairest  child, 

Cassandra,  with  the  promise  to  achieve 

A  might}'  labor:  — he  would  drive  the  Greek*, 

Despite  their  every  effort,  out  from  Troy. 

So  ajicd  Pria:n  prniniMrd  him  the  maid. 

And  gave  the  nod  ;  the  hero  joined  the  fight, 

Relianl  on  his  word.     Idomeneiit 

Took  aim,  and  smote  him  with  his  ttl^n^ing  shaft. 

As  he  stepped  proudly  forth.    The  bronze  cuirass 

He  wore  stayed  not  the  stroke;  the  weapon  pierced 

His  middle;  and  he  fell  with  heavy  clang. 

While  tliiis  th"  Achsean  eloried  o'er  liis  fall;  — 

"Orlhr>'oneu9l     I  shall  extol  thee  more 
Than  all  men  else,  if  truly  thou  perform 
The  vow  thou  made  to  Priam,  Dardaniis-sprung ; 
He  promised  thee  his  daughter;  so  would  we 
Make  thee  a  promise  which  shall  be  fulfilled:  — 
That  we  will  bring  from  Argos  the  most  (air 
Of  Acamemnon's  dauahters  for  thy  bride. 
And  give  to  thee,  if  thou  wilt  lend  m  now 
Thine  aid  to  overthrow  the  populous  walls 
Of  Ilium's  citadel.     But  follow  here;  — 
Beside  the  journeying  barks  we  may  discuss 
The  marriage;  no  illiberal  givers  we." 

Thus  saying,  the  heroic  Cretan  seized 
Tlie  body  by  the  foot,  to  drag  away 
Through  the  fierce  combat.     But  against  him  came 
Asius  as  rescuer ;  he  walked  on  foot 
Before  his  coursers,  which  the  charioteer 
So  guided,  that  their  breath  was  ever  blown 
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O'er  AsJus'  shouldf  rj.     Fierce  wk  his  desire 

To  smite  Iiioniencus.     The  chief  forestaUed 

His  thought,  and  n-iih  his  jav'lin  pierced  his  throat 

Beneath  the  chin :  .tnd  dravr  the  point  right  throu){h. 

Crashing  he  /ell,  as  poplar  falls,  or  oak 

Or  tow'ring  pine,  hewn  don'n  by  craftsmen's  hunds 

With  ncwiy-wheited  axes  on  the  steep 

To  frame  a  vessel;  so  the  chief  sank  low 

And  lay  outnlretched  heforc  his  car  and  steeds, 

Moaning  aloud,  and  ctutchinK  as  he  fell 

The  biood  bespattered  dust-    The  charioCeer, 

In  terror,  lost  hif  tenses,  darins  not 

To  wheel  his  steeds  about  to  hazard  flight 

From  the  foes'  hands.     Aittilochm,  the  tiaunch 

In  combat,  pierced  his  middle  with  his^pear; 

Now  did  the  brazen  corselet  which  he  »orc 

Suffice  to  stay  the  stroke;  the  point  transfixed 

Th*  abdomen.     From  the  ornamented  car. 

Gaspins,    he   dropped;    and    grcat-souled    Neitor's 

child, 
Antilochus,  from  'mong  the  Trojans  drave 
The  chargers  toward  the  greaved  ranks  of  Greece. 

But  now  DeTphobus.  approaching  close 
Up  to  Idomencus.  with  aching  heart 
For  Alius,  aimed  his  gleaming  lance.    The  chief. 
Seeing  it  fly,  escaped  the  brazen  shaft; 
For  he  was  covered  by  the  orbed  shield 
He  bore, —  two-handled,  fairly  turned,  and  made 
Of  shining  brass  and  biills'-hide.     Close  he  crouched 
Behind  it,  and  the  braeen  lance  flew  past 
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Its  goal;  but  yet  the  buckler  hoarsely  rang 

As  the  spear  smote  it.     Not  in  vain  it  fled 

The  foe's  strong  hand,  but  struclt    Hypsenor,  son 

Of  Hippasus,  the  people's  shepherd  —  smote 

The  liver  'neath  the  midriff.     Suddenly 

His  limbs  gave  nay.     With  Inud  exultant  shout 

Deiphobus  now  gloried  o'er  his  foe:  — 

"  Not  unavenged  lies  Asius;  but  shall  be 
Rejoiced,  as  he  desccndcth  to  the  halls 
Of  Hades  the  strong  doorkeeper,  that  1 
Have  furnished  him  an  escort  on  his  way." 

Such  were  his  words;  the  Greeks  with  stricken 
hearts 
Heard  the  proud  boast.     Antilochus  the  hrave 
Wai  angered  most ;  but  yet,  despite  his  grief, 
Neglected  not  his  comrade.     Hast'ning  up, 
He  stood  above  the  body,  which  he  hid 
Beneath  his  shield.     Two  trusty  men-at-arms, 
Mecistcus,  son  of  Echius,  and  divine 
Atastor,  on  their  shoulders  raised  the  slain. 
And  bore  him  sighing  to  the  holloiv  barks. 
But  the  fierce  fury  of  Idomeneus 
Abated  never;  still  he  yearned  lo  cast 
The  veil  of  blackness  o'er  some  Trojan's  sight, 
Or  fall  himself  to  earth,  with  clashing  arms, 
While  battling  to  save  Argos  from  her  fate. 
Now  did  he  smite  Alcithoiis,  the  loved  son 
Of  high-born  i'Esyetes,  and  as  well 
Son-in-law  to  Anchises;  since  he  took 
To  wife  Hippodamia,  first  in  birth 
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Of  that  chiefs  daughters, —  fondly  cherished  by 

Her  ^irc  and  queenly  iiiother  in  their  hull; 

For  she  excelled  all  damsels  of  bcr  xgc 

In  wiitdom,  loveliness  and  skillful  xrts; 

And  hence  was  chosen  by  the  noblest  man 

In  all  broad  Troy.     And  now  Poseidon  wrought 

His  downfall  at  the  Cretan  chieftain's  hands, — 

Enchanting  his  bright  eyes,  and  fett'nng  fast 

His  :ttateiy  limbs,  depriving  him  of  might 

To  turn  or  flee ;  and  as  a  pillar  stands, 

Or  tree  with  lofty  crown,  unmoved  he  stood, 

Receiving  brave  Idomeneus's  spear 

Full  in  the  breast;  the  tunic  wrought  of  brass. 

That  oft  of  yore  had  saved  him  from  his  fate, 

Cloven  and  shatterrd  by  the  jav'lin  gave 

A  loud  hoarse  groan.     He  fell  with  clanging  mail 

To  earth,  and  fixed  within  his  heart  the  spear 

Quivered  and  shook,  both  butt  and  shaft,  until 

At  length  was  spent  the  weapon's  furious  might. 

Idomencus,  with  shout  that  echoed  far, 

Thus  arrotcantly  boasted  o'er  the  chief: 

"  Deiphobus,  shall  we  regard  th'  account 
As  fairly  balanced,  when  for  one  man  slain 
Three    have    been    slaughtered?     Thus    indeed    we 

hear 
Thee  vaunt,  O  rash  one.     Come  thyself  and  stand 
Against  me,  and  thou  shall  discover  soon 
WIio  cometli  to  confront  thee, —  how  I  claim 
My  birth  from  Zeus,  who,  founder  of  our  race. 
Was  sire  to  Minos,  Crete's  protecting  lord; 
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The  son  of  Minos  was  the  unrcproached 
Deuc;!!!!]!]:  iind  Deucalion  fathered  me; 
And  I  was  ruler  over  counties*  throng 
Tliroughout  broad  Crete;  my  good  ships  brought 

me  here 
To  %vork  disaster  unto  thee,  and  lo 
Thy  sire,  and  to  the  rest  of  Ilium's  race." 

Such  were  the  chieftain'*  words.     Deiphobus 
Stood  undecided  whether  to  retire 
And  call  one  more  hrave  Trojan  to  his  aid, 
Of  to  cisay  the  fight  with  single  hand. 
Consid'ring  all.  he  deemed  it  best  to  go 
To  seek  j'Eneas.     Presently  he  found 
That  warrior  standing  in  the  rearmost  files 
Of  all  the  host;  he  was  continually 
At  enmity  with  Priain  the  divine. 
Since  he  was  never  honored  by  the  king, 
Though  brave  amonj;  the  heroes.     To  his  side 
Deiphobu.t  approached,  and  v^inged  words  spake:  — 

"^neas,  couns'lor  of  the  Trojan  host, 
Sore  is  the  need  thai  thou  shouldst  rescue  now 
The  husband  of  thy  sister,  if  his  fate 
Grievcth  thee  aught.     Come,  follow,  to  defend 
The  body  of  Aleaihoiis,  who  of  yore 
Was  brother-in-law  to  thee,  and  nurtured  thee, 
Whilst  yet  a  tender  infant,  in  his  hall; 
Spear-famed  Idomcnevs  hath  laid  him  low." 

He  ceased ;  within  /Eneas'  brea.st  hts  words 
Stirred  f\iry.     Forth  he  sallied  to  assail 
The  Cretan  chieftain,  thirsting  for  the  fray. 
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But  'mas  not  for  Idoincncus  to  feel 
Terror,  as  might  a  boy  —  he  stood  his  ground 
Like  3  wild  mounuin-boar  in  pndc  of  titength, 
That  in  a  lone  spot  steadfastly  withstands 
The  rout  of  huntsmen,  clamorous  and  strong, 
Assailing  —  stands  with  bristline  back,  and  eye 
That  flashes  fire;  he  wh«S  his  tusks,  all  filled 
With  ardor  for  defence  'gainst  men  and  hounds; 
Not  less  unHInchingiy  Iilomcneus. 
That  renowned  spearman,  bided,  as  he  charged, 
The  follower  of  the  baiile-cry,  the  fleet 
^nefl$.    Yet  he  summoned  \(ith  a  diout 
Hi*  comrades,  looking  to  Ascalaphus, 
To  Apharcus,  and  to  Dci'pyru!i, 
Antilochus,  Meriones. —  to  these. 
The  raUers  of  the  war-shout.     To  them  all 
He  called,  and    urged   them  onward   with  winged 
speccti:  — 

"  Come,  hasten,  friends,—  for  all  alone  I  stand  — 
Hither  to  aid  rue.     Greatly  do  I  fear 
The  onset  of  ^neas,  fleet  of  foot. 
Who  comes  against  me;  for  a  mighty  arm 
Is  his  to  hew  down  warriors  in  the  fight ; 
And  he  is  in  the  very  now'r  of  youth, 
When  strength  is  greatest.     If  we  could  but  be 
Equal  In  age.  mine  ardor  still  the  same, 
He  toon  should  gain  a  mighty  vjct'ry  then 
O'er  me,  or  I  myself  should  win  the  boast." 

So  spake  he;  then  with  one  accord  all  sped 
And  stood  beside  him,  with  their  shields  inclined 
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Over  their  shoulders.     Toward  the  other  hand 
/Eneas  called  his  comtadrs,  v\  iih  his  eye 
Singling  out  Paris  and  Deiphobus, 
And  brave  .Ajjenor  —  these,  his  felluw- chiefs 
'Mong  Trojans;  and  behind  ihcm  came  ihe  host; 
As  from  the  pasture  comes  a  flock  of  sheep 
Down  to  the  waiering-placc ;  all  troop  behind 
The  leading  ram,  and  make  the  shepherd's  heart 
Glad  at  the  sight ;  tEncas  thus  felt  joy 
To  see  the  warriors  thronging  in  his  train. 

And  now  around  Alcathoiis'  corse  the  foes 
Rusfied  on  to  Aoic  encounter  with  long  spears; 
The  brazen  armor  clanged  with  fearful  sound 
Upon  their  hosoms,  as  (hey  aimed  their  darts 
Through  the  disordered  throng.  The  heroes  twain. 
Warlike,  preeminent  among  them  all, 
j'Eneas  and  Idonieneus,  the  peers 
Of  Arcs,  )'earned  to  cleave  each  other's  flesh 
With  ruthless  shafts.  jT.ncas  aimed  his  lance 
First  at  Idonieneui;  he  marked  it.'i  flight, 
And  shunned  the  brazen  point;  .1'jicas'  spear 
Plunged  trembling  in  the  earth  —  in  vain  it  Sprang 
From  his  strong  hand.  And  now  Idomcneus 
Pierced  CEnomails  in  the  midst ;  his  dait 
Brake  through  the  convex  corselet,  opening 
The  entrails;  and  in  dust  the  Trojan  fell. 
Clutching     the     ground.     The     Cretan     chieftain 

plucked 
Forth  from  the  body  his  long-shadowing  shaft, 
Yet  could  not  strip  the  otliet  glorious  arms 
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Krom  the  Itnrght's  shouldcm;  he  was  overborne 

By  the  foe's  ucapont.     For  his  fc«  were  now 

No  longer  firm  bcntaih  him  as  he  sped 

Onward,  in  leapinj;  after  his  own  spear 

Or  in  avoiding  others;  so  he  fought 

At  standstill,  warding  oflf  his  hour  of  doom, 

As  one  no  longer  huving  nimble  feet 

To  bear  him  from  the  battlefield.     As  step 

B)'  step  the  chief  retired,  Dei'phobus 

Took  aim,  and  hurled  at  him  hi^  ^list'nini;  shaft; 

For  'tivixt  him  and  the  Cretan  king  was  hale 

Lon^  and  unendinc.     But  lie  missed  his  aim, 

And  the  spear  struck  Ascalaphus,  the  son 

Of  the  great  battle-p^d;  the  massive  spear 

Forced  its  way  through  his  shoulder;  and  he  fell 

In  dust,  and  clutched  the  earth  with  anguished  hand. 

Not  yet  had  mighty  Ares,  he  whose  tall 
Resounds  afar,  learned  that  his  son  was  slain 
In  the  hard-fought  encounter;  for  hr  sate 
'Neath  golden  clouds  upon  Olympus'  peak. 
Since  Zeus'  decree  confined  him  to  the  mount 
Where  likewise  others  of  the  deatlilew  host 
Sate,  all  debarred  from  joining  in  the  fray. 

Still  round  the  body  of  Ascnlaphus, 
Cloie-ranjifd,  the  warriors  battled.     From  the  slain 
Dciphobus  had  snatched  the  gleaming  casque. 
When  with  swift  sprinE  Meriones,  as  fleet 
As  he  that  ruleih  battles,  with  his  lance 
Smote  the  chief's  arm ;  and  from  his  hand  the  helm. 
Fined  with  flnte-Hkc  socket  at  the  crest. 
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Fell  ringing  to  the  earth.     Meriones. 

Swoopinj;  aK»in,  like  vulture,  on  the  foe, 

I'luckcd  from  the  upper-arm  hii  pond'rous  brand, 

And  shrank  ngitin  among  hii  comrades'  ihrong. 

'Ilien  ihe  own  brother  of  the  woimded  chief, 

Politcs,  threw  his  amis  about  hU  midsi 

And  bore  him  from  the  clam'rous  fray,  until 

They  reached  the  spot  where  reatward  of  the  fight 

Stood    with    (heir    rich-wrought    car    his    speeding 

steeds 
And  charioteer;  they  brought  him,  groaning  loud 
In  anguish,  to  the  city;  whilst  the  blood 
Still  trickled  from  the  lately -wounded  hand. 

But  still  the  rest  fought  —  cries  unquenchable 
Roie    from    the    field.     Now,    charging    with    keen 

Spear, 
MntM  pierced  the  throat  of  Apharcus, 
Caletor't  son,  \vho  faced  him ;  and  his  head 
Drooped  to  one  side;  and  dropped  the  helm  and 

shield 
Following  the  lance,  and  life-destroying  (ate 
Shrouded  his  sight.     Next,  mensuring  with  hi*  eye 
Thuiin,  v^  ho  turned  his  back,  Antilochus 
Smoic  him  with  swift  assault,  and  cleft  the  vein 
\Vhich  through  the  back  runs  to  the  neck;  quite 

through 
He  severed  it.     The  chief,  as  back  he  fell 
In  dust,  outstretched  imploringly  his  arms 
To  his  dear  comrades.     Then  Antilochus 
Ran  up,  and  glancing  round,  began  to  strip 
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The  armor  from  the  shoulders  of  the  slain; 

While  Trojan  warriors,  gath'rlne  from  eacli  hanJ, 

Hemmed  him  about,  ami  prickcJ  his  broiacl  bfi){ht 

shield ; 
Yet  their  reinoneles  weapons  could  nut  pierce 
Through  it,  nor  graze  (he  tender  flesh  below. 
Seeing  that  Poseidon,  shaker  of  the  land*, 
Sheltered  the  son  of  Nestor,  though  beset 
By  many  a  dan.     Bui  yet  shunned  not  the  chief 
Encounter  with  his  enemies,  but  turned 
To  smite  them ;  never  was  his  spear  at  rest. 
But  ever  whirled  and  brandished;  constantly 
He  aimed  to  hurl  his  weapon  at  some  foe 
Or  spring  at  him  in  combat  hand-to-hand, 

But  Adamas.  the  son  of  A«in«,  *pied 
The  son  of  Nestor,  as  with  levelled  spear 
He  moved  amid  the  ranks.     From  where  he  stood, 
Hard  by,  he  made  a  sudden  spring,  and  pierced 
With  his  keen  lance  the  centre  of  his  shield; 
Yet  Lord  Poseidon  of  the  dusky  locks 
Made  the  stroke  powerless,  permitting  not 
Thai  life  be  taken.     Half  the  shaft  remained. 
Like  a  charred  stake,  implanted  fa*t  within 
Antilochus's  sliield :  the  other  part 
Lay  on  the  ground.     Back  shrink  the  Trojan  chief 
Amongst  his  fellows;  but  Merioncs 
Pursued  him  as  he  went,  and  with  his  spear 
Smote  him  midway  'twi'xt  loins  and  navel,  where 
Wounds  prove  most  painful  to  our  hapless  kind, 
When  civ'n  in  combat.     Here  the  jav'lin's  point 
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Entered;  the  Trojan,  falling  st  tlic  blow. 

Lay  quiv'ting  as  it  piercnl  liim,  like  x  hull 

Tliat   inouniain   herdsmen  have  by  main  sircngth 

bound 
With  luUted  cords,  and  lead  against  his  will. 
Thus  quiv'ring  now  ihc  stricken  champion  lay 
Awhile  —  not  long — till  brave  Meriones 
Caiiie  lo  his  side  and  from  the  torn  flesh  plucked 
The  jav'lin;  and  then  darkness  veiled  his  sight. 

Then  Helenus,  approaching,  dealt  upon 
The  temple  of  DeTpyrus  a  blow 
With  his  huge  Thracian  brand;  and  cleft  apart 
The  helm ;  lebounding,  to  the  ground  it  fell, 
And  one  of  the  Acharan  warrior-throng 
Lifted  it  OA  it  rolled  betwixt  his  feet; 
And  darkness  dimmed  the  fallen  hero's  gaKC. 

But  Mcnclaiis,  Atreus'  son,  the  strong 
In  shout  of  battle,  sorrowed  at  the  sight ; 
And  at  the  brave  prince  Helenus  he  sprang 
With  vows  of  vengeance,  brandishing  in  air 
His  whetted  brand.     The  Trojan  grasped  his  bow 
By  the  mid-piece  and  bent  it.     On  they  came, 
Till  they  encountered  —  one  intent  to  cast 
His  keen-tipped  lance,  the  other  to  let  fly 
An  arrow  from  his  bowstring.     Priam's  son 
Sped  now  his  bitter  shaft ;  it  smote  the  Greek 
Upon  the  breast,  but  from  the  convex  mail 
Rebounding,  it  glanced  harmlessly  away. 
As  when  upon  some  spacious  threshing-floor 
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From    the    wide   winnowirg-fan    die    black-hulled 

beans 
Or  chick-peas  leap,  driv'n  by  the  shrillifiK  blast 
Of  wind,  and  by  tbc  force  the  winnower  wields ; 
E'en  so  from  (he  cuirass  of  Atrcus'  son, 
The  glorious  warrior,  did  that  bitter  dart 
Lightly  rebound,  and  far  away  took  flight, 
And  now  Atridcs  Menclaiis,  brave 
In  war-cry,  wounded  Helrnus's  hand 
That  grasped  the  polished  how,     Tlic  potnt  of  bras* 
Transfixed  the  hand  and  in  the  bow  stood  fast 
Inijilarilcd.     Shrinking      'mong     hi*      friends,      he 

shunned 
Hi«  fate;  his  arm  beside  him  helpless  hung, 
Dragging  the  ashen  spear.     The  large-soiiled  chief, 
Agenor,  plucked  the  weapon  from  his  hand. 
And  with  we!  I -t"' is  ted  fleece  he  swathed  around 
The  wound  a  sling  which  the  attending  squire 
Held  ready  for  the  shepherd  of  the  host. 

Now  against  gallant  Menelaiis  came 
Swiftly  Pisandcr.     Inauspicious  fate 
Conducted  now  the  hero  to  his  end. 
Doomed  as  he  was,  Atrides  1  to  be  slain 
By  thee  in  fierce  encounter.     When  they  came 
To  near  approach,  Atridcs  missed  bis  mark, — 
His  weapon  glanced  aside.     Pisander's  lance 
Smote  upon  noble  Menelaus'  shield; 
Yet  could  its  bronze  point  not  pass  through;  the 

wide 
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Buckler  resisted,  and  the  weapon  brake 
Short  at  the  hilt.     Gliid  was  the  Trojan,  still 
Moping  for  victory.     l"hcii  did  Atreus'  son 
Draw  forth  his  silvcr-studdcd  brand,  and  spring 
Upon  Pisander ;  while  the  Trojan,  from 
Beneath  his  buckler,  seized  his  halberd  bright, 
Of  bronze  wcll-forped,  and  mounted  on  a  long 
And  polished  helve  hewn  from  the  olive-tree. 
Both  ai  once  charged.    Pisander  struck  sway 
TTic  crest  upon  the  tufted  helm,  below 
The  plume  that  topped  it.     But,  as  on  he  camt. 
The  spear  of  Menelaus  smote  his  brow, 
Where  brow  and  nose  unite.     With  crashing  sound 
The  bone  gave  v^ay;  and  bathed  in  blood,  both  eyes 
Fell  at  his  feet  in  dust.     He  dropped,  convuUed 
With  iiiiKui»h.     Th'  Achiran  set  his  heel 
Upon  his  breast,  and  stripped  away  the  mail, 
And  with  exultant  bout  in  these  words  spake:  — 
"  Thus  shall  ye.  insolent  Trojans,  thirsting  e'er 
For  baleful  battle,  yet  be  forced  to  leave 
The  galleys  of  the  sons  of  Greece  that  guide 
Fleet  coursers.     Deeds  sufficient  have  yc  done 
In  bygone  days,  of  outrage  and  of  slianie: 
Yea,  curs  and  cowards  that  yc  arc!  the  crime 
Ve  wrought  'gainst  mc,  and  recked  not  of  the  ire 
Of  mighty  Zeus  the  'niund'rer,  who  defends 
The  stranger-guest,  and  shall  one  day  o'erthrow 
Your  tow'ring  citadel.     In  wanton  wrong 
Ye  bore  away  from  me  my  youthful  bride. 
And  countless  treasures, —  having  been  received 
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By  her  with  kindly  w-cUome.     Nmv  yc  bum 
To  hurl  felt  fire  against  our  barks  that  roam 
The  deep,  anil  day  our  warriors.     Yc  shall  soon 
Be  sta>Yd,  despite  your  furiou*  rafce.  (rom  strife. 
O  Father  Zeus,  in  wisdom,  as  'tis  said, 
Surpauing  all  both  human  and  divine! 
All  [his  originates  in  thee  —  so  great 
The  favor  thou  dost  show  this  insolent  train 
Of  I'rojans,  who  have  ever  lent  their  hands 
To  deeds  of  wanion  sin.  and  neVr  can  slake 
Their  thirst  (or  uproar  of  impartial  strife. 
With  all  things  men  grow  sated  soon, —  ulih  lore. 
Slumber,  sweet  song,  and  tuneful  choral  strain; 
Id  things  like  these  most  men  prefer  to  appease 
Their  passions  rather  than  in  war;  but  aye 
The  Trojans  arc  insatiate  of  the  fray." 

So  saying,  blameless  Mcnrlatw  tore 
The  blood-stained  armor  from  the  corse  and  gave 
To  his  fompanions.  px-winK  thence  to  take 
His  place  among  the  foremost  in  the  fight. 

But  now'  the  son  of  King  Pylxmenrs, 
Harpalion.  sprang  upon  him.     He  had  come 
With  his  dear  sire  to  Troy,  to  join  the  strife; 
Yet  was  he  destined  never  to  return 
To  his  OMn  land.     With  jav'Iin,  at  close  range 
He  pricked  ihe  centre  of  Atrides'  shield; 
Yet  (ailed  to  force  throuKh  it  his  braz«n  shaft. 
Avoiding  death,  Harpalion  shrank  among 
His  men-at-arms,  yet  glancing  all  around 
I,est  some  foe's  ivcapon  should  he  hurled  and  graze 
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His  flesh.     But,  as  he  went,  Meriones 

Let  fly  n  bronze-tipped  arrow,  smiting  him 

In  ihe  right  buftfK-k,  'neatli  the  hone.     The  ilart 

Passed   through  and   plerceii   the  bUddcr.    There, 

embraced 
By  his  dear  comrades'  arms,  he  breathed  away 
His  Spirit;  stretched  upon  the  ground  as  lies 
The  earthworm,  and  ivith  his  dark  issuing  gore 
Staining  the  soil.     Then  tlie  magnanimous  band 
Of  Paphlagonians  took  him  to  their  care. 
And  rniited  him  on  a  car,  and  bore  the  chief, 
Mourning,  to  sacred  Troy,     Amongst  ihem  walked 
His  father,  bathed  in  tears,  who  yet  received 
No  expiation  for  his  chihi  thus  slain. 

Great  was  the  sorrow  Paris  felt  when  fell 
Harpah'on,  who  liad  been  his  lio»t  among 
The  Paphlagonian  multitudes.     In  rage, 
He  winged  a  bronze- tipped  shaft.     A  certain  knight 
There  was,  by  name  Kuchenor:  son  was  he 
Of  soothsay'r  Polyidus;  he  was  brave 
And  affluent  also,  and  in  Corinth  dwelt, 
"Twas  with  full  knowledge  of  his  coming  fate 
He  had  embarked.     For  oft  his  aged  sire, 
Good  Polyidus,  had  foretold  his  end, — 
Either  to  perish  there  within  his  home 
Of  terrible  di«ea«c,  or  else,  beside 
The  ships  of  Greece,  lo  fall  by  Trojans'  hands. 
So,  trusting  that  he  might  i'«"ipe  at  once 
The  rigors  of  the  penalty  tlie  Greeks 
Would  have  exacted,  and  the  loathsome  plague, 
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And  f»[ful  of  remorse,  he  joined  tlie  host. 
He  now  was  pierced  by  Alexantler's  dart 
Twixt  jaw  and  ear;  the  spirit  from  his  frame 
Took  winE,  and  haieiul  darkness  veiled  his  sight- 
Thus  raged  the  contest  like  devouring  flame. 
Not  yet  had  Honor,  dear  to  Zcus's  heart. 
Heard,  but  was  all  unconscious,  how  upon 
The  galleys'  left  his  troops  by  Argivc  hands 
Were  mauarred.     The  victory  soon  had  passed 
Wholly  to  Greece, —  so  mightily  had  he 
Who  shakes  and  who  upbears  the  earth  inspired 
The  host  with  zeal,  and  lent  his  own  strong  arm 
As  well  to  shelter  them.     But  Hector  still 
Was  previing  onward,  there  where  first  he  sprang 
Within  the  gaiei  aiid  rampart,  scattering 
The  close-massed    ranks   of   Argives   armed   with 

shields. 
Just  where  lay  beached  Protesilaiis'  barks, 
And  those  of  Ajax,  by  the  hoary  main. 
Of  the  whole  wall,  the  part  which  sheltered  these 
Was  lowest,  and  here  raged  most  furiously 
The  strife  of  men  and  steeds.     Brrotia's  force, 
And  the  lonians,  with  their  trailing  garb. 
The  Locrians  too  and  Phthians  and  far-famed 
Epeiant,  here  with  difficulty  held 
Th'  assailant  from  the  eallc>s,  yet  cmild  not 
Drive  from  before  them  Hector  the  divine, 
Flamclifee  of  countenance.     There  foremost  stood 
Picked  troops  of  Athens,  captained  by  the  son 
Of  Petcos,  MeneMheui;  after  whom 
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Came  Phidas,  Stichius,  and  brave  Bias  last. 

Th'  Epeians  followed  Meges,  Phylcus'  son, 

Amphion  loo  and  Draclus.     Nc.vl  the  tribe 

Of  Phthians  came;  Medon  commanded  these, 

And,  staunch  in  strife,  Pndarccs;  the  first-named 

Dcing  a  son,  althou^  of  spurious  birth, 

Of  the  divine  Oileiis  —  brother  thus 

To  Ajax,  but  he  dwelt  in  Phylaci. 

Far  from  his  native  land;  for  he  had  slain 

The  brother  of  Queen  Eriopis, —  her. 

His  own  stepmother,  lo  Oilcus  wed. 

And  Iphiclus  Phylatides  was  sire 

Unto  Podarccs.     Armor-clad,  they  led 

Their  greai-souled  Phthians  to  defend  the  fleet, 

With  the  Utrotians  forming  one  array. 

But  swift  Oilean  Ajax  would  not  quit, 
E'en  for  a  single  instant's  space,  the  side 
Of  Ajax  Telamonius;  but  a*  when 
Two  dusky  bullocks  throiiph  the  fallow  field 
Drag  the  strong  plough, —  the  mettle  of  both  beasts 
Equal,  and  from  the  bases  of  their  horns 
Sweat  pours  in  streams,  and  nothina  but  the  yoke. 
Rounded  and  smooth,  divides  them  as  they  speed 
Along  the  furrows. —  cleave  the  sod  apart 
To  the  field's  bound ;  so  stood  the  champions  twain 
Shoulder  to  shoulder.     Comrades  many  and  strong 
Attended  Telamonius,  to  receive 
His  buckler's  weight  whenever  weariness 
And  sweat  of  battle  made  his  limbs  to  fail. 
But  with  Ol'leus'  son,  the  stout  of  heart. 
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His  Locrian  knighti  went  not;  for  in  close  fight 
Their    courage    /ailed    them ;    helmets    had    they 

none, — 
Brazen,  and   plumed  with   hoDchair,— nor   rouad 

shields 
Nor  ashen-shafted  jav'lins;  for  they  came. 
Trusting  their  bows  alone,  with  him  to  Troy; 
These,  and  their  slings  of  well-waund  fleece,  ivhich 

soon 
Served  them  to  send  their  missiles  in  thick  rains 
That  brake  the  Tnijann'  serried  ranks.     For  while 
The  champions,  in  their  armor  caivcn  fair, 
Were  battling  in  the  forefront  with  the  braves 
Of  Troy  and  bronze-ciad   Hector,  froni  behind 
The  I.^xrians  sped  their  arrows,  all  unseen. 
That  soon  the  foes,  bewildered  by  their  darts, 
Perforce  forgot  their  eagerness  for  strife. 

Then  had  the  Trojans,  put  to  liaples!^  rout. 
Retreated  from  th'  Achian  camp  and  fleet 
To  windy  Ilium,  hnd  Polydnmas 
Not  sought  and  thus  addressed  their  hardy  chief: 

"  Hector,"  so  spake  he,  "  hopeless  is  the  task 
To  seek  to  move  ihee  by  persuasive  speech; 
Because,  forsooth,   heav'n  gave  thee  passing  might 
For  feat*  of  arms,  thou  deem'st  thyself  more  wise 
Than  any  else  in  council.     Yet  it  is 
In  vain  that  thou  dost  strive  to  compass  all 
Great  qualities  together.     For  one  man 
Is  heav'nnrodowrd  with  strength  f"r  martial  decdit, 
And  one  with  grace  in  choral  dance,  and  one 
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With  skill  to  tune  ihc  lyre,  and  charm  of  song; 
Whilst  in  another's  bosotn  far-seeing  Txms 
Implants  Mgaclous  coim^rl,  and  the  mass 
Hear  him  and  reap  the  l>endii;  'lit  he 
Rescues  a  hos^t.     Himself  most  readily 
Discenis  the  pow'r  he  hath.     Yet  now  will  I 
Speak  out,  declaring  that  which  I  deem  best; 
The  blazing  ring  of  battle  circlcth  thee 
On  every  hand;  and  of  otir  valiiint  hoU 
TTiai  leaped  the  barrier,  some,  in  armor.  Stand 
Aloof  from  combat ;  some  are  battling  still 
In  scanty  numbers  'gainst  a  mightier  force, 
Dispersed  among  the  galleys.     Now   retire, — 
Call  hither  cvcrj'  chief,  that  thus  we  may 
Consider,  in  its  full  details,  the  plan 
Of  war,  resolving  whether  to  assail 
ITie  many-seated  barks,  if  heav'n  shall  yield 
The  mast'ry  to  our  arms,  or  else  to  fall 
Back  from  the  ships,  unharmed.     1  fear  that  for 
Yesterday's  score  the  Greeks  may  soon  demand 
A  reckoning;  seeing  that  hrside  the  ships 
There  abides  still,  insatiable  of  war, 
A  man  who  \vill  no  longer,  as  I  think. 
Wholly  refuse  to  bear  his  part  in  strife." 

So  spake  Polydamas.     His  wholesome  words 
Met  the  approval  of  the  prince,  who  sprang 
From  his  seat  instantly,  arrayed  in  arms. 
To  earth,  and  thus  in  winged  accents  spake: 

"  Tarry  thou  here.  Polydamas, —  detain 
All  of  the  bravest.     !  myself  must  fare 
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Yonder  to  share  the  battle,  but  return 
StraiglitM'iiy,  wlicn  I  have  duly  diar£:ed  my  host," 

He  spake,  and  like  a  snow-capped  mountain -peak 
In  aspect,  sped  away  amid  (he  thronic 
Of  I'rajanx  and  nlijcs,  while  rang  aloud 
His  war-cry.     Alt  his  followers  flocked  around 
Polydama*  Panthoidcs,  ihc  strong. 
At  sound  of  Hector"*  call.     Their  captain  moved 
Throughout  the  vanguard,  searching  ever)'where. 
If  haply  he  might  find  DeTphobus, 
Prince  Helenui  the  stalwart,  and  the  son 
Of  Asius,  Adamas,  and  Asius,  sprung 
From  Hyrtacus.     But  yet  he  found  them  not  — 
Not  all  of  these  —  siill  living  and  unharmed ; 
But  some  of  them  were  stretched  beside  the  sterns 
Of  the  Gre^k  Iwirk*.  laid  low  by  Arrive  hands; 
Others  within  the  rampart  lay  o'erthrown 
By  weapons  cast  or  thrust.     But.  on  the  left 
Of  thai  moit  ddtirou.t  battle-field,  he  marked 
The  hcav'nly- featured  Alexander,  lord 
Of  fair-tressed  Helen,  cheering  on  his  band 
.And  spuiring  them  tu  combat.     To  his  side 
Came  Hector,  and  upbraidingly  thus  spake: 

"O  ill-starred  Pans!  thou  of  beauteous  face, 
Infatuate,  that  scducest  womankind  I 
Where  arc  ihe>'  now  —  Deiphobus,  and  strong 
Prince  Helenus?  and  where  is  Adamas. 
The  son  of  Asius  ?     Asius, —  where  is  he,^ 
Hyrtacides?  and  where  Orthryoncus? 
Now  shall  our  to«"'iing  Ilium  be  o'erthroivn 
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From  i'k  hisli  pinnacle ;  and  as  for  thee, 
Be  sure  thine  utter  ruin  is  at  hand." 

Divine  in  beauty,  Paris  made  reply: 
"  Since,  Hector,  'tis  thy  humor  thus  to  load 
With  accusations  one  so  free  from  blame. 
Another  day  I  may  perchance  forsake 
The  battle-field.     1  left  my  mother's  womb 
Not  wholly  faint  of  heart ;  for  since  the  hour 
When  leading  on  thy  foJloweis  thou  didst  wake 
The  strife  beside  the  galleys, —  since  that  time. 
Here  have  wc  stood,  and  siuhbotnly  maintained 
The  fight  against  ih'  Achxans.     They  —  the  fricndi 
Of  whom  thou  askcst  of  me  —  have  been  slain; 
Deiphobus,  I  know,  and  Helenus, 
The  strong,  have  left  the  conflict  —  both  « ith  hands 
Pierced  by  long  spears;  Chronidcs  from  their  fate 
Shielded  them  utill.     But  lead  tliou  now  the  way, 
Whithci  commands  the  impulse  of  thy  heart; 
Wc  eagerly  will  follow  thee,  nor  show, 
I  [rust,  a  lack  of  hardihood,  while  stitt 
Our  strength   remaineth-     For  when  strength  de- 
parts. 
E'en  the  most  zealous  cannot  keep  the  field." 

IliuN  «pake  the  hern,  and  his  words  won  o'er 
His  brother's  heart;  and  now  both  chieftains  sped 
Into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  where 
Uprost  was  loudest;  where  Cebriones, 
Blameless  Polydamas  and  Phalces  stood, 
Orthaiu*,  Polyphoctes  the  divine, 
Palmys,  Ascanius,  Morys  —  these,  the  last. 
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Hippoii^n's  sons.     But  yesterday  had  thete 
Arrived  as  substitutes  from  fertile-soiled 
Ascaniji;  but  now  Zeus  had  fired  their  hearts 
To  share  the  combat.     On  the  warriors  swept 
Like  a  tornado,  born  of  furious  blasts, 
Driv'n  by  the  thunderbolt  of  father  Zeus 
Athwart  the  plain;  —  it  mingles  with  the  deep 
With  fenrful  sound ;  —  the  breakers,  arched  and 

sheen. 
That  foam  upon  the  myriad-echoed  sea, 
S»me  tirsi,  some  after,  rear  aloft  their  crests; 
E'en  so  the  host  of  Trojans,  some  before 
Anil  oihen  after,  followed  in  array 
Their  leaders,  with  resplendent  mall  agicam. 
Hector  Priatnidcs  was  foremost  —  peer 
Of  Arcs,  scourge  of  mortal*;  his  orbed  shield 
Wielded  before  him,  strongly  sewn  with  folds 
Of  bullock's- hide,  and  coated  well  with  brass; 
The  glinting  helmet  quivered,  that  was  set 
To  shield  his  temples.     Striding  forth,  the  chief 
Essayed  the  phalanxes  on  everj'  hand, 
Thus  to  discover  whether  ihey  would  break 
Before  him,  as,  well  guarded  by  his  shield, 
He  came  against  them.     But  the  hearts  that  beat 
Within  the  Argives'  breasts  were  undismayed; 
And  first  among  (hem  Ajax,  stalking  on 
Proudly,  thus  sent  his  challenge  lo  the  foe:  — 
"  Good   friend,  come  near ;  why  seek'st    thou  TO 

affright 
The  Argives?     Not  so  ignorant  are  we 
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Of  warfare,  thouGh  indeed  ihc  cruel  scourge 
Of  Zrus  hath  fallen  harshly  on  our  band 
Of  Greece,    'niou  hopwt  in  thy  heart  to  give 
Our  ships  to  spoil ;  but  we  as  well  have  arms 
Strong  to  defend.     I-ong  ere  thy  wisti  attains 
Fulfilhiient,  thine  own  populous  town  shall  fall 
Our  prey,  and  shall  be  ravaged  by  our  hands. 
And  for  thy*elf  the  hour  approwcheth  now  — 
Thus  I  declare  to  thee  —  when,  driv'n  in  fli^t. 
Thou  shalt  send  forth  thy  prayers  to  Father  Zeus 
And  all  the  others  of  the  immortal  train 
That  swifter  than  the  falcons  fly  may  speed 
The  fair-maned  coursers  that  'mid  whirling  dust 
Shall  bear  thee  from  the  plain  to  Ilium's  walls." 

As  thus  the  hero  said,  on  his  right  hand 
High  soared  an  eagle;  and  the  Argive  host 
Shouted  aloud,  encouraged  as  they  marked 
Th'    auspicious    sign.     Famed     Hector    answ'ring 
spakf. 

"  O  braggart  Ajax,  rash  of  speei^,  what  words 
Arc  these?    Would  I  were  but  as  certainly 
The  jEgt^bearer  Zeus'  undying  child, 
And  born  of  so\''reign  Hera,  and  revered 
Like  ?all»  and  Apollo,  as  this  day 
Shall  surely  downfall  bring  to  all  the  host 
Of  Argos.     Thou  thj-self  shalt  meet  thy  fate 
Among  the  others,  if  thou  dare  withstand 
This  my  long  jav'lin,  which  shall  surely  feed 
Upon  thy  lily  flesh;  thy  fat  and  brawn 
Shall  glut  the  dogs  and  vultures  here  in  Troy 
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When  thou  liest  slain  beside  th'  Achxan  fleet." 
Thus  spaLe  the  chief,  and   led   the   way.     His 
troops 
Followed  with  deaf'ning  uproar,  whilst  loud  cries 
Sounded  from  those  in  rear;  and  opposite  these 
The  Argives  likewise  shouted,  nor  forgot 
Their  hardihood,  but  steadfast  stood  to  meet 
Th'  assault  of  Ilium's  bravest.     From  both  hosts 
Arose  loud  clamor ;  and  the  echoes  pierced 
The  ether  and  the  Father's  glowing  sky. 
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THE  DECEPTION  OF  ZEUS  BY  HERA 

Neuor,  alarmed  by  lh«  damor  of  the  battle,  dit- 
coven  the  rout  of  the  Creek  forces  and  th«  iiiiniinent 
peril  of  the  fleet.  He  tceks  Agnnicmnon,  whom  he 
mcei»  retuminic  from  the  lie!4  in  company  with  the 
other  wounded  chief t  Diomctl  ami  OtlyKseus,  They 
i»>tMu]t  upon  what  plan  may  be  feasible  la  save  the 
ihipt  from  dmructiion ;  Again c-mnoii,  ndviiing  a  Highl 
in  ihe  shipi  under  cover  of  the  nighi.  i»  opposed  by 
EMooted-  The  latter  advitct  ihnt  they  all,  diobled 
as  they  ate,  return  to  the  field  to  inspire  their  com- 
rades. They  accordingly  rctuni,  greeted  and  ciicouragcci 
by  Poieidun.  In  order  to  effect  succor  of  the  CJreek* 
from  their  grave  danger,  Hera  resolves  to  beguile 
Ztat,  to  divert  hii  utienlion  from  the  itruggle.  Ar- 
raying bcrMlf  in  jewel*  and  sumptuous  apparel,  she 
borrows  of  Aphrodite  her  girdle  initinct  with  the 
charms  of  love,  on  the  pretext  that  she  intends  to 
vitit  her  foster- parents  Oceatius  and  Tcihyi  and  ihroush 
its  aid  end  ilieir  old  tjuarrel.  With  the  promise  of  one 
of  the  Graces  as  bit  bride,  she  Indiircs  Sleep  to  aid 
her  in  lulling  Zeiis  to  slumber.  Hera  and  Sleep  set 
forth  together  to  find  Zcui.  and  the  lacier,  in  the  guise 
of  a  bird,  sits  within  the  briinehci  of  a  fir-tree,  while 
the  queen  inducei  Zeus,  enthralled  by  her  heightened 
charms,  to  repose  with  her;  tlicy  recline  on  a  flowery 
coach,  veiled  by  Zeus  in  impenetrable  golden  clouds, 
and  Zcut  is  lulled  to  reit  Roused  by  Sleep.  Poieidon 
dcKCnds  to  aid  the  Creeks;  who  havinn  been  marshalled 
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by  the  wounded  princes,  Poseidon  leads  a  charge 
against  Hector  and  his  command.  Ajax,  unharmed  by 
the  spear  cast  at  him  by  Hector,  disables  the  latter  by 
hurling  at  him  a  huge  stone ;  he  is  borne  senseless  from 
the  field.  The  Greeks  repel  their  assailants  with  great 
havoc;  Satnius,  Architochus,  Ilioneus  and  others  fall  on 
the  Trojan  side ;  Promachus,  Prolhoenor,  and  others,  on 
the  side  of  Greece. 
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THE  ear  of  Nwtor,  as  he  quaffed  his  wine. 
Failed  not  to  catch  the  clamor  of  ihe  fight; 
And  to  Asclepius'  son  he  spake  winged  words: 

"TcJI  me,  divine  IWachaon,  what  shall  be 
The  outcome  of  these  doings?     Louder  still 
Echo  our  strotig  young  heroes'  battle-cries 
Beside  the  itnllej's.     Do  thou  tarry  now 
Here  in  thy  scat  and  taste  the  sparkling  wine, 
Whilst  faiir-trc»scd  Hecamede  warms  for  ihce 
A  tepid  bath,  and  cleanser  from  thy  wound 
The  blood  and  gore;  meantime  will  I  ascend 
The  place  of  look-out  and  will  quickly  know/* 

He  spake,  and  K^asped  the  buckler  of  his  son  — 
Of  Tlirasymcdcs,  tamer  of  (he  steeds. — 
Well-forged,  and  all  aglcam  with  bronze,  that  lay 
Within  the  tent.     It  was  the  father's  shield 
That  the  son  bore.     He  seized  the  strong-made  shaft 
With  tip  of  whetted  brass ;  and  took  hts  stand 
Without  the  lodge ;  and  soon  his  eye  beheld 
An  ignominious  scene  —  the  Grecian  host 
Driv'n  in  diiionlered  flight,  and  closely  pressed 
By  the  proud  Trojans,  and  all  overthrown 
Til'  Ach;ran  wall.     As  when  the  spreading  main 
Is  ail  a-surge  with  soundless  billows'  crests 
Bctok'ning  the  swift  course  of  shrilling  gales, 
Rolling  not  forward  nor  to  cither  hand 
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Till  the  strong  bliist  descends  from  Zeus  —  e'en  »o 
The  old  man  pondered,  with  a  mind  perplexed 
Bet^x'cen  two  courses  —  whether  he  thould  pass 
Among  the  host  of  Greeks  that  breed  swift  steeds. 
Or  seek  out  Agamemnon,  Atreus'  son. 
The     people's    shepherd.     This    he    judged     more 

wise, — 
To  seek  the  king.     Still  battled  on  the  host*, 
Man   slaught'ring  man;   and   rang   th'   unyielding 

bronxc 
That  clad  the  warriors'  bnttoms  'neath  the  blou-s 
Giv'n  by  the  brands  and  double-pointed  spears. 

But  nnw  met  Nestor  the  heav'n -nurtured  chiefs 
Wounded  in  battle;  from  the  fleet  they  came, — 
Tydide*  and  Odysseus,  and  the  king, 
Atrides  Agamemnon.     For  their  h.trks, 
Far  from  the  fight,  were  beached  upon  the  strand 
Of  the  hoar  ocean:  since  their  mariners 
Updrew  these  galleys  first  upon  the  plain 
And  reared  the  wall  beside  their  sterns.     Though 

wide, 
The  sea-marge  could  not  harbor  all  the  fleet; 
So.  pressed  for  room,  the  Arglves  ranged  their  barks 
Tier  behind  tier,  thus  filling  the  whole  space 
Of  the  broad  inlet  of  the  shore  between 
The  headlandi.     Thither  now  assembling  came 
The  chieftains  to  survey  the  clam'rous  Strife; 
Leaning  upon  their  lances,  whilst  their  hearts 
Ached  in  their  Iwsoms.     Aged  Nestor  here 
Encountered  them.     In  cow'ring  dread  the  Greeks 
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Saw  hiiTi  approaching;  and  the  king  of  men, 
Atridcs,  now  an'osted  him  ami  spake:  — 

"  O  Nestor,  son  of  Neleus,  the  high  boast 
Of  our  Achsans!  why  art  thoii  come  here. 
Quitting  the  murd'rous  conflict?     I  am  filled 
With  dread  thnt  mighty  Hector  may  make  good 
That  threat  he  uttered  'mongst  the  men  of  Troy: 
That  he  would  ne'er  turn  backward  from  the  barks 
Toward  Troy  till  fie  had  given  tlie  licet  to  (lame. 
And  slain  the  warriors.     Such  the  words  he  spake; 
And  all  of  this  is  now  fulfilled.     Alasl 
Surely  the  other  well-greaved  Argives  now 
Harbor  resentment  'gainst  me  in  their  hearts. 
As  doth  Achilles,  and  no  longer  care 
E'en  at  the  ships'  sterns  to  maintain  the  fight," 

TTien  Nestor,  the  Gcrenian  knight,  returned:  — 
"  Vea,  this  hath  all  been  brought  to  pass  —  not  e'en 
High-thund'ring  Zeus  could  alter  what  is  done. 
Our   trusted    rampart,   which   we   thought   would 

prove 
An  indestructible  defence  to  barks 
And  romhatanis  alike,  is  beaten  down; 
But  by  the  speeding  ships  our  forces  still 
Maintain    a    stubborn    fight.     Thou    eouldji    not 

know. 
E'en  though  thou  watched  them  closely,  on  which 

hand 
The  Greeks  are  most  disordered,  hardest  pressed; 
So  indiscriminately  they  fall ;  their  tries 
Ring  in  the  heavW     But  take  we  counsel  now 
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On  what  is  to  be  done,  if  counsel  may 
Rescue  us  still.     Vet  do  1  not  advise 
Thai  ye  sliould  join  the  fight  again  — ^'ti*  ill 
For  wounded  warriors  to  endure  the  fray." 

Then  answered  Agamemnon,  lord  of  men; 
"O  Nc3tor,  since  the  battle  rages  now 
E'en  at  our  gallfys'  stems,  and  since  the  wall 
We  builded  could  not  keep  us,  nor  the  trench 
Delved  with  such  hardship  by  the  Greeks,  with  hope 
That  it  would  prove  a  strong  defence  to  shield 
Our  warrior*  and  our  vessels,  it  i»  plain 
That  Zeus,  preeminent  in  might,  decrees 
That  here  the  Greeks  must  peri«h,  far  away 
From  Argos  and  inslorious.     Well  i  knew 
His  purpose,  when  he  lent  to  the  Greek  arms 
His  zealous  aid,  and  well  I  now  discern 
How  he  conferreth  glory  on  our  foes 
As  on  the  blest  immortals,  and  binds  fast 
Our  hardihood  and  strencth.     But  hearken  now:J 
Let  every  man  obey  as  I  command. 
Let  us  draw  down  the  barks  which  next  the  *e»'' 
Were  beached,  the  foremost;  let  us  launch  all  these 
Upon  the  sacred  main,  and  anchor  them 
Fast  with  the  moorinc-stones  where  deep  the  tide 
Riscth,  until  shall  fall  th'  heav'nly  dark. 
If  Troy  shall  then  at  last  desist  from  fight; 
Then  all  the  other*  may  be  latmched  beside. 
'Tis  no  disgrace,  e'en  covered  by  the  night, 
To  fiee  destruction ;  happier  is  the  case 
Of  him  who  flies,  and  thus  escapes  his  doom, 
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Than  his  whom  c\il  fortune  ma]c»  it*  prey." 

But  nian>'-u'ilcd  Odysseus  with  a  frown 
Rcpfird:     "  What  words,  Atrides,  have  escaped 
The  barrier  of  thy  teeth?     O  niiin  ill-starred t 
Would  that  it  had  been  giv'n  ihce  to  command 
Some  other  army  —  iomc  more  pnltrj'  host, 
Rather  than  us,  whom  Zeus  cndmvcd  with  pow'r 
To  carij-  on,  from  early  youth  to  age. 
Wars  the  most  arduous,  till  every  soul 
Of  us  hath  perished.     Is  it  then  thy  will 
That  we  forsake  this  Troy  of  avenues  wide^ 
This  city  for  whose  sake  we  have  endured 
So  many  hardships?     Silence  —  let  no  car 
Among  the  other  Greeks  hear  words  like  these, 
Words  which  wnuld  never  pa&s  the  lips  of  one 
Who  had  the  art  of  uti'ring  timely  speech  — 
Of  sceptie-bcBring  sov'teign,  unto  whom 
So  many  yield  obedience,  as  the  host 
Numbers,    o'er    whom    thou    reign  est.     Frotn    the 

depths 
Of  my  whole  being  I  condemn  with  scorn 
What  thou  hast  said  —  in  thus  enjoining  us, 
Whilst  yet  is  waged  the  combat,  while  resounds 
The  shout  of  war,  to  launch  upon  the  deep 
Our  well-decked  ships,  thus  sooner  slill  to  yield 
The  men  of  Troy,  victorious  e'en  before, 
Their  hearts'  desire,  and  bury  all  of  us 
In  utter  ruin.     For  th'  Acha-an  bands 
Will  not  maintain  the  struggle  whilst  the  barks 
Are  drawn  upon  the  waters,  but  will  turn 
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To  search  for  mtans  of  fliglit,  and  will  ionakt 
The  combat.     Then,  O  leader  of  the  host, 
The  evil  of  thy  counsel  shall  appear." 

Then  answered  Agamemnon,  lord  of  men :  — 
"  Odysseus,  this  stern  reprimand  from  thcc 
Hath  touched  me  lo  the  quick ;  yet  did  1  not 
Command  the  Greeks  to  launch  upon  the  deep 
Their  ve^cls,  cornel y-dcckcd.  against  their  will. 
I  would  that  one  were  present  now,  to  give 
Sounder  advice  than  this  —  it  matters  not 
If  young  or  old ;  full  gladly  would  I  hear." 

Then  out  spake  Diomcd  great  in  shout  «f  war:  — j 
"  The  man  is  nigh  —  we  have  not  long  to  seek. 
If  ye  are  willing  to  give  heed,  snd  none 
Is  vexed  with  indignation  in  his  heart 
Because  t  am  the  youngest  of  you  all. 
For  from  a  valiant  sire  I  ton  derive 
My  birth  —  from  Tydeus.  over  whom  is  heaped 
A  burial-mound  in  Thebes.     Three  noble  sons 
Were  bom  to  Portheus;  and  they  made  their  homes 
In  Plcuron  and  in  Calydon  the  steep; 
Agrius  and  Melas  they  were  called ;  —  the  third. 
Steed-taming  CEneus;  father  of  my  sire. 
In  valor  the  most  eminent  of  the  three. 
There  he  abode,  hut  mine  own  father  roved 
Abroad,  and  dwelt  in  Argos,  by  decree 
Of  Zeus  and  the  other  gods.     He  chose  as  bride 
One  of  Adrastus'  daughters,  and  cnjoj-ed 
An  opulent  home ;  his  fertile  fields  of  wheat 
Were  broad,  and  girt  with  countless  orchard -trees, 
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And  nuiDfrous  were  his  kinc;  and  he  was  most 
Expert  of  all  th"  Ach.rans  wiih  the  lance. 
Whether  these  things  be  true  ye  must  have  hmrd. 
Therefore  ye  cannot  count  me  basely  born. 
Nor  yet  invalorous,  and  disparage  thus 
The  words  that  I  may  speak,  and  prudently. 
I^t  us  go  thither  to  the  fight,  since  need 
Constrains  us,  e'en  though  we  be  wounded.     There 
We  will  take  care  to  keep  ourselves  unharmed 
By  weapons  hurled  i'  the  fray,  that  none  rrteive 
Wound  upon  wound ;  but  urge  the  others  forth, 
Enkindling  those  with  ardor,  t%-ho  now  yield 
To  weariness  of  spirit,  an<l  desert 
The  field,  and  fail  to  bear  their  part  in  fight." 

Such  were  his  \vord%;  approvingly  they  heard. 
And  did  as  he  had  counselled,     Forth  they  set. 
Led  onward  by  the  monarch,  Atreus'  son. 

Not  blindly  did  the  shaker  of  the  lands, 
Far-famed,  maintain  his  vigil.     He  appeared 
Among  the  heroes  as  an  ancient  man. 
And  clamping  Agamemnon,  Atreus-spruna^ 
By   the   right   hand,   addressed   him   with   winged 
speech : 

"  Now,  son  of  Atreus,  must  the  murd'rous  heart 
Within  Achilles'  breast  rejoice  to  see 
Th'  Achicans  slaughtered,  driv'n  in  panic  flight; 
For  no  compassion  in  that  bosom  duells  — 
Nay,  not  a  spark.     So  may  a  similar  fate 
O'ertake  him  also,  and  may  heav'n  ordain 
His  ruin.     But  not  yet  the  blissful  band 
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Are  wholly  wroth  with  thee ;  for  still  the  day 
Comes  when  the  chief*  and  counsellors  of  Troy 
Shall  cover  the  wide  plain  with  liust  in  flight; 
When  thine  own  eye*  shall  see  them  as  they  speed 
Back  from  ihc  tents  and  galleys  to  their  wills." 

He  spake,  and,  rushing  onward  o'er  the  lex, 
Raised  a  ^eat  shout.     Far  as  the  cries  o(  nine 
Or  e'en  ten  thousand  men  encountering 
In  fierce-fought  battle  could  be  heard,  so  far 
Echoed  the  war-cry  from  the  monarch's  breast 
Who  makes  the  earth  to  tremble.     Wondrous  might 
Was  kindled  then  in  each  Achaean  heart. 
Still  to  strive  on,  nor  cease  while  strife  should  last. 

Now   gold-throned    Hera   saxv    from   where  she 
stood 
Upon  th'  Olympian  heiithts;  discerning  soon 
Her  brother,  and  the  brother  of  her  lord. 
Thus  busied  in  th'  ennobling  strife,  and  joy 
Thrilled  all  her  heart.     She  cast  her  eyes  where  Zeus 
Was  seated  high  upon  the  loftiest  peak 
Of  niany-fountained  Ida,  and  his  sight 
Filled  her  with  loathing.     Tlien  the  sov'reign  queen, 
Tender-eyed  Hera,  pondered  how  she  might 
Beguile  the  j^gis- bearer's  mind.     Her  choice 
Fell  upon  this  as  safest  —  to  array 
Herself  in  rich  apparel,  and  to  pass 
To  Ida,  that  her  consort,  overcome 
By  yearning  for  her  beaut}',  might  desire 
To  share  the  couch  with  her ;  and  she  would  then 
Pour  o'er  his  eyelids  and  his  mind,  all-wise, 
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A  sound  and  g«ntle  slumber.     N'o^v  in  haste 
She  rose  and  passed  t»  her  own  i.-liiimbcT,  fisinied 
By  her  dear  son  Ilcpharscusi  doors  it  had 
Musively  wrought;  a  hiddm  boh  srcurcd 
These  to  the  lintels,  ti-hich  none  other  hand 
In  heav'n  could  slide.     Here  ent'ring,  she  made  fast 
The  shimrn'ring  portals.     With  amhrwia  first 
From  her  fair  6c$h  the  godde&s  Mftshed  auay 
All  stains,  and  next  anointed  herseH  o'er 
With  perfumed  olive-oil,  ambrcitial,  tweet. 
Which,  stirred  within  the  brazen-ihresholded 
Mansion  of  Zeus,  diffused  throu);h  earth  and  sky 
Its  fragrance.     When  her  beauteous  form  was  thus 
Anointed,  next  she  combed  and  with  her  hands 
Plaited  the  shining  tresses,  fair  to  see. 
Ambrosial,  from  her  deathless  brow  that  hung. 
A  robe  ambrosial,  woven  and  made  sheen 
By  Pallaji,  next  she  donned ;  'twas  broidered  o'er 
With  figures  rare,  and  round  her  bosom  clasped 
With  golden  brooches.     Next  she  girded  on 
Her  Kone  with  hundred  tassels,  fastening  now 
In  her  pierced  ears  the  pendants,  triple-pearled, 
Hued  like  the  niulberr>',  and  with  grace  agleam. 
Next  o'er  her  head  the  peerless  goddess  threw 
A  delicate  veil,  new-woven,  and  which  shone 
Bright  as  the  sunHght ;  on  her  shining  feet 
She  bound  the  beauteous  sandals  last.     And  thus 
Fully  adorned,  forth  from  the  room  she  stept. 
And  calling  Aphroiliic  to  her  side 
Apan  from  th'  other  goAs,  in  these  words  spake: 
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"  Dear  duuglitcr,  wilt  thou  listen  to  my  prayer. 
Or  wilt  deny  inr,  angered  in  thy  heart 
Because  thou  aid'si  the  Trojans,  I  their  foes?" 

Then  Aphrodiic,  child  of  Zeus,  replied:  — 
"  Hera,  thuii  wjv'reien  of  the  gods,  and  child 
Of  mighty  Chronus,  speak  thy  thoughts.     My  heart 
Bids  me  fulfil  thy  wish  if  I  have  pow'r 
To  do  so  —  if  it  may  accomplished  be," 

Then  craftily  the  queen  of  heav'n  returned:  — 
"  Bndow  me  with  the  longing  and  the  love 
By  which  thou  rend'rcst  subject  all  the  host 
Of  heav'n  and  nioriaU.     For  1  go  to  view 
Thia  rich  earth's  farthest  confines,  there  to  Me 
Oceanus,  from  whom  the  gods  are  sprung, 
And  mother  Tethys;  for  'twas  they  who  reared 
Me  in  their  house  and  fondly  cherished  me. 
From  Rhea  they  received  me  to  their  care 
When  far-seeing  Zeus  hurled  Chronus  to  hJn  »eat 
'Neath  earth  and  sterile  main.     I  go  to  seek 
Them  now;  my  hope  it  is  to  reconcile 
Tlieir  never-ceasing  enmity.     For  long 
Hath  anger  filled  their  hearts,  nor  will  they  share 
The  couch  of  wedlock.     If  the  words  1  speak 
Could  hut  persuade  thein  to  forsake  their  rage 
And  join  in  happy  union,  then  should  I 
For  aye  be  loved  and  reverenced  l>y  the  two." 

Then  in  these  words  the  queen  of  smiles  replied : 
"  I  cannot  —  for  it  were  no  seemly  thing  — 
Kefii!(e  thy  prayer :  thou  slumh'rest  in  the  arms 
Of  Zeus,  the  mightiest  of  the  hcav'nly  host." 
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So  nying,  from  her  bosom  she  unclitsped 
The  broiiicrcd  girdle,  bright  with  many  a  hue. 
Wherein  were  woven  all  her  spells  of  love, 
Desire,  and  th'  allurement  of  fond  speech, — 
The  last  replete  with  pow'r  to  steal  the  hearts 
E'en  of  the  wisest.     Aphrodite  placed 
Thi»  in  the  hands  of  HeTa  and  thus  apalce: 

"  Take  then,  and  in  thy  bosom  place,  this  zone. 
Of  various  hues,  imbued  uith  every  charm, 
And  thou,  I  know,  shall  not  return  in  vain, 
Nor  leaving  unaitaincd  thy  heart's  desire." 

So  spake  she;  nhitc-armed  Hera  smiled  and  placed 
The  girdle  next  her  bosom  as  she  smiled. 

Then  Aphrodite,  child  of  Zeus,  returned 
To  her  own  halls;  whilst  Hera  leaped  adown 
Th'  Olympian  peak,  and  o'er  Pieria  passed. 
And  o'er  Emathia's  pleasant  land,  and  o'er 
I'hose  loftiest  pinnacles  of  snuw  where  dwell 
The  "niracians.  trainers  of  the  steeds;  her  feet 
Touched  not  the  earth.     She  dropped  from  Athos' 

steep 
Into  the  billowing  main,  and  soon  arrived 
Where  lieav'nly  Thoiis  dwelt  'ncath  Lemnns'  walls. 
'I'here  she  met  Sleep,  Death's  brother ;  and  she  clung 
Fast  to  his  hand,  and  called  him  thus  by  name :  — 

"  O  Sleep,  who  hast  dominion  over  all 
Divine  and  mortal,  as  in  ancient  days 
Thou  hearkenedst  to  my  voice,  so  now  once  more 
Fulfill  my  prayer,  and  earn,  while  lime  shall  laM, 
My  gratitude.     1  prithee,  close  in  sleep 
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The  ladiant  «)>es  that  dwell  beneath  the  brow 
Of  Zeus,  as  soon  as  on  (he  couch  1  take 
My  pliice  beside  him.     Thou  shalt  have  from  roe 
A  golden  throne,  imperishable,  fair; 
Thr  skilled  work  of  Hephaestus  —  of  my  son, 
'I'he  an  1 1)  id  ex  t  rut  J  s  I'raftsman ;  and  beneath 
The  throne  shall  he  arrange  a  footstool  where 
Thou  mayst  at  banquet  rest  thy  glist'ning  feet." 
Ilie  spirit  of  sweet  slumber  ansvv'rinj;  Kpake; 
"  O  Hera,  sov'rcign  of  the  gods,  and  child 
Of  miEhty  Chronus,  easj*  were  my  task 
To  lull  to  slumber  any  other  god 
Among  the  never-dying  hosi  —  ay,  e'en 
Tlie  current*  of  the  Ocean's  stream  —  the  source 
Of  all  their  being.     Chronus'  son  alone 
I  neither  may  approach  nor  soothe  to  sleep, 
Save  when  himself  commands  it.     Once  before 
Thyself  didst  lay  upon  inc  a  behest. 
Whose  outcome  made  me  cautious.     'Twas  the  day 
On  which  ih'  exultant  child  of  Zeus  set  sail 
From  Ilium,  having  laid  the  Trojans'  walls 
In  ruins.     I  diffused  my  balmy  spell 
About  the  segis-bearing  king,  and  made 
His  soul  to  slumber.     Tliou,  with  fell  intent, 
Didst  rouse  the  blasts  of  biting  winds  to  sweep 
The  main,  and  bear  the  hero  far  from  all 
His  friends  to  Cos'  well-peopled  isle.      But  soon 
Zeus,  full  of  rage,  awoke;  he  hurled  the  gods 
About  the  palace;  and  especially 
Sought  for  myself;  and  would  have  cast  me  down 
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From  the  hieli  clhcr  to  the  deep,  to  be 

Seen  nevermore,  had  Night,  that  vanquisheth 

Both  Kods  and  men,  not  saved  mc.     To  her  gloom 

I  came  a  fugitive;  and  ihen  did  Zeus 

Ce»e  his  piirjtiit.  though  wmthful  still;  he  feared 

To    give    iwifi    Night    offence.     And    now    thou 

Mould  SI 
That  I  attempt  once  more  what  cannot  be," 

Then  spake  the  sov'reign  tender-«yed :     "  O  Sleep, 
Why  should  th«c  thoughts  now  rise  to  vex  thy 

hean? 
Dost  think  the  far-seeing  monarch  ai  intent 
On  aiding  Ilium's  sons,  as  burned  his  rage 
For  his  son  Heracles?     But  haste,  fulfill 
What  I  desire,  and  I  will  give  to  thee 
One  of  (he  youngest  Graces, —  e'en  the  maid 
Pasithea;  she  for  whom  thoti  long  hast  yearned 
Shall  now  at  last  be  called  thy  wedded  bride." 
'Twas  thus  she  (pake.    The  god  of  Sleep  was 

glad. 
And   answ'ring  spake:     "Then  quickly  swear  an 

oath 
By  the  inviolable  Stygian  wave, 
Laying  one  hand  upon  the  fruitful  soil 
Of  earth,  and  th'  other  on  the  shining  sea, 
That  all  the  deities  of  the  under-world. 
Dwelling  where  Chronus  hath  his  seat,  may  bear 
Witness  for  us,  that  thou  wilt  surely  give 
Pasithea,  her  for  whom  I  long  have  yearned, 
One  of  the  younger  Graces,  for  my  bride." 
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So  spake  he.     Hera  of  ihe  arms  of  snow 
Complied  with  the  leiiuest  he  made,  and  swarc 
E'en  as  he  bade,  invoking  all  the  gods 
That  dwelt  in  lo\vest  l*arlarijs,  yclept 
The  race  of  Titans.     When  she  thus  had  sworn 
And  made  the  vow  complete,  forth  set  the  tu-ain. 
And  leaving  Lemnos  and  the  Iinhrian  walU 
Mantled   in  mist,  sped   fleetly  o'er  the  way; 
And  soon  lo  Ida,  rich  in  rills,  they  came, — 
The  mother  of  wild  beasts  —  to  Lcctum,  where. 
For  (he  Hrst  time,  they  left  (he  sea,  and  trod 
The  shore-land ;  and   the  tops  of  foresi-trces 
Quivered  beneath  their  tread.     The  god  of  rest 
Here  halted,  cie  ihc  eye  of  Zeus  had  yel 
Discovered  hi^  approach;  and  now  he  climbed 
A  lall  and  tow'ring  fir  —  the  loftiest  tree 
Growing  on  Ida,  and  whose  summit  I'left 
The  sky  and  touched  the  eihcr :  there  he  sat, 
Close  hidden  by  the  branches,  like  that  bird, 
So  clear  of  note,  that  nests  'mid  mountain  steeps. 
That  which  ihc  gods  call  Chalets,  and  mankind 
Cymindis,  or  the  Night-hawk.     But  meantime 
Hera  pressed  unuard,  and  with  ni:nble  feet 
Ascended   Gargarus,   a   pinnacle 
Of  lofty  Ida;  and  cloud-gath'ring  Zeus 
Beheld  her.     As  he  gazed  on  her,  straightway 
Shrouded  his  subtle  senses  such  desire 
As  when  they  first  united. —  when  they  stole 
From  their  loved  parents  to  the  bridal  bed. 
Before  his  queen  stood  Zeus,  and  called  her  name: 
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"Whither  art  bound,  my  spouse,  that  ihou  hast 
left 
Olympus  and  i.-omc  hither,  yet  thy  steeds 
And  chariot  ate  not  here  ti>  carry  thee?" 

Then  in  these  words  the  <|ucen  of  heav'n  replied. 
With  utt'rancc  frauglit  with  guile: — "  I  gg  to  view 
The  rich  earth's  farthest  confinM,  there  to  see 
Occanus,  front  whom  the  gods  arc  sprung. 
And  mother  'I'ethys ;  iox  witli  tender  care 
llicy  reared  mc  in  their  house,  and  cherished  inc. 
I  go  to  seek  them ;  'tis  my  wish  to  end 
Their  ncver-ccasins;  enmity.     For  long 
Hath  hatred  filled  their  hearts,  and  they  refuse 
To  share  the  coucli  of  wedlock.     For  my  steeds. 
At  richly-watered  Ida's  foot  they  stand. 
To  hear  me  over  solid  earth  and  main. 
'Tis  for  thy  sake  that  I  abandoned  now 
Olympus  &nd  came  hither,  lest  thy  rage  ' 
Rise  'gainst  me  if  I  secretly  depart 
Unto  the  home  of  Ocean,  deep  of  tide." 
Then   thus  the  lord   that  sways  the  clouds  re- 
turned: 
"  Later,  O  Ifera,  thou  as  well  mayst  make 
Thy  journey  thither;  let  us  yield  this  hour 
To  fond  desire  and  seek  the  nuptial  bed. 
Never  till  now  so  ovcnvhelmirtly 
Hath  love  fur  deity  or  mortal  bride 
Outpoured  its  conqu'ring  flood  upon  this  heart;  — 
Not  so  enamored  of  Ixion's  spouse 
Was  I, —  the  mother  of  PirithoQs, 
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Th«  coiins'lor  peer  in  wisdom  of  the  gods, 

Nor  yet  of  Daiiac,  Aerisius'  child. 

The    grscciui-limbed,    from    whom    was    Peraeu 

sprung, 
'Mong  all  mankiniJ  preeminent.     Not  thus 
Loved  I  the  child  of  famous  Fhornix,  though 
She  bore  me  Rhadiimaiithus,  liotllilie  chief. 
And  Minos  also.     Never  such  desire 
Felt  I  for  Semele,  nor  the  maid  of  Thebes, 
Mother  of  Heracles  the  staunch  of  heart, — 
Alcmeoa;  while  the  former  for  her  son 
Had  Dionysus,  joy  of  all  mnnlcind. 
Nor  did  I  love  Deruetcr  thus, —  the  quem 
Of  shining  iressrs;  less  the  glorious  one, 
l^to,  i  cherished ;  e'er  for  tliee  I  ne'er 
Have  felt  such  passion  as  enslaves  me  now 
And  with  delicious  ycarninji  thrills  my  soul." 

Then  queenly  Hera  craftily  rejoined: 
"  What  words  arc  these,  Chronides,  dreaded  lord  ? 
If  thou  desire  that  1  recline  with  thee 
Here  on  the  crest  of  Ida.  where  all  lies 
Open  in  plainest  view,  pray  what  would  then 
Befall,  if  uny  of  th'  undying  host 
Should  see  us  slumb'ring  thus,  and  go  among 
All  of  the  rest  and  tell  it?     Ne'er  could  I 
Rise  from  the  couch  and  seek  thy  mansion  more^j 
Without  deserved  reproach.     Yet  if  thou  so 
Desire,  if  thus  'tis  pleasing  to  thine  heart, 
Thou  hast  a  chamhcr  which  thine  own  dear  ton,' 
Hephsstus,  wrou^t  thee;  massive  are  its  doors, 
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Boun<l  firmly  to  the  Ii'nteU;  ihither  then 
Let  us  betake  ourselves,  if  thou  uouldjt  sleep." 

Til  en    the    clou  d  -  gat  h' ring    monarch    annv'rtng 
spake : 
"  Hera,  thou  hast  no  need  to  fear  the  gajse 
Of  gods  or  mortals;  in  a  golden  cloud 
Will  I  enfold  us,  which  the  very  sun 
Could  not  look  through,  although  his  rays  surpass 
All  light  in  searching  pow'r,  beholding  all." 

Thus  spake  the  son  of  Chronus.  and  his  arms 
Embraced  his  consort ;  while  beneath  the  pair 
The  hallowed  earth  put  forth  her  tender  shouts 
Of  grass,  of  crocus,  lotus,  fresh  with  dew, 
And  dense  and  downy  hyacinth ;  ivhich  bore 
Them  up  from  earth  aloft ;  in  this  the  two 
Reclined,  enshrouded  in  a  shining  cloud 
Of    gold,    whilst   o'er    them    sparkling    de>v-drop» 
rained. 

Thus  did  our  Faihci  peacefully  repose 
Upon  the  peak  of  Gargarus,  o'ercomc 
By  slumber  and  fond  passion,  in  hb  arms 
Folding  his  mate.     But  balmy  Sleep  the  while 
Set  forth  with  speed  to  gain  th'  Achaean  fleet, 
I'o  bear  a  message  to  the  lord  who  makes 
The  earth  to  quake,  and  clasps  it  in  his  hand. 
Approaching  to  his  side,  winged  words  he  spake: 

"  Po«eldon,  now  vouchsafe  thy  zealous  aid 
To  the  Achicans;  let  them  triumph  now 
For  a  brief  space,  while  yet  Zeus  takes  his  rest; 
For  1  have  mantled  him  in  gentle  sleep, 
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And  Hera  haih  inveigied  him  to  *harp 
With  her  the  pleasures  of  the  nuptial  bed." 

Thus  Slumber  spake,  and  went  his  way  among 
Th'  illustrious  tribes  of  warriors,  having  so 
Kindled  within  the  god  still  greater  zeal 
To  aid  the  Arnivc*.    With  n  miBhty  bound 
Leaped  he  amid  the  van,  and  gave  commamt: 

"  O  Argivcs,  shall  we  thus  permit  once  more 
The  triumph  of  this  Hector,  Priam's  child. 
That  he  may  win  our  galleys  and  may  gain 
Glory  rhcrcliy?     "\"\t  thus  he  makes  his  boast, 
Because  Achilles,  with  infuriate  heart, 
Bides  by  the  hollow  ships.     Howbeit,  wc 
Need  not  to  feel  hi»  absence,  if  the  rest 
Support  each  other  zealously.     But  come, 
lyCt  now  each  *viirrior  do  as  I  rtimmand : 
Let  us  equip  ourselves  with  bucklers  —  all 
The  broadest  found,  and  staunchest,  in  the  camp, 
Cover  our  heads  with  burnished  helms,  and  grasp 
The  longest  of  our  lances  in  our  hands; 
Then  let  us  charge;  and  1  will  lead  the  vwy. 
No  longer  will  Priamides,  I  ween. 
Sustain  th'  assault,  though  furious  be  his  rage. 
Let  him  of  steadfast  heart,  whose  shoulder  bears 
Too  small  a  hucltler.  give  it  unto  one 
Weaker  than  he  and  don  «  hrowder  shield," 

Such  were  his  words,  and  all  with  ready  ear 
Heard  and  obeyed  him;  and  the  chiefs  themselves 
Marshalled  the  ranks,  although  their  wounds  were 
sore : — 
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Tydide*  and  Odysscrue,  and  ihc  son 
Of  Aireuj,  Aganiemnon.     Everywhcic 
The  captains  passed,  and  bade  the  warriors  change 
Tlieir  martial  panoply.     The  man  of  might 
Arrayed  himself  in  mighty  arms,  and  gave 
The  weaker  to  the  weaker.     When  at  length 
All  were  accoutred  in  their  gh'ttcring  brass, 
ITicy  made  their  charge:  the  shaker  of  the  earth, 
Poseidon,  led  them  on ;  his  pow'rful  hand 
Grasping  his  sword,  long,  terrible,  and  keen. 
Flashing  like  lightning's  gleam,  and  which  no  foe 
Would  dare  to  ineet  in  the  disastrous  fray, 
For  terror  checks  the  warriors.     On  his  side 
Hector,  the  strong,  arrayed  the  ranks  of  Troy. 
Then  did   Poseidon  of  the  dusky  hair, 
And  glorious  Hector,  join  in  fiercest  fight, 
One  championing  the  host  of  Troy,  and  one 
The  Argivcs;  whilst  the  billows  of  the  deep 
Rose  surging  round  Acha^a's  lents  and  barks, 
And  with  a  mijihty  shout  the  warring  hosts 
Encountered.     Not  so  loud  the  waves  resound, 
Smiting  the  clifFs,  when  Boreas'  fearful  blast 
Assails  the  deep,  and  roll*  them  to  the  shore; 
Less  loudly  roars  within  a  mountain  dell 
The  blazing  fire  that  swiftly  rises  high 
To  waste  the  wood;  less  loudly  shrieks  the  gale 
Through  tall  oaks'  summits  in  its  wildest  rage. 
Than  echoed  now  the  uproar  from  the  hosts 
Of  Greece  and  Troy,  as  onward  to  the  shock 
Each  against  other  sprang  with  deaf'ning  cries. 
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Thrn  first  did  dauntless  Hector  aim  his  lance 
At  Ajax,  who  confronted  him.    I'he  speir 
Missed  not  its  mark ;  but  smote  him  where  two  belts 
Crossed  on  his  breast;  the  one  sustained  the  shield, 
'IV  other  the  silvcr-studdcd  brand;  'twsu  theie 
Shielded  the  tender  flesh.    Then  Hector,  wroth 
Tliat  the  keen  shaft  had  vainly  lied  his  hand, 
S)if2nk  'niong  his  foUoAvers  to  escape  his  doom. 
But  giant  Telamonius,  as  he  passed, 
I-ifting  3  stone — ^'twas  one  of  those  that  lay 
About  the  spot  in  numbers,  used  to  prop 
The  barks,  and  rolling  at  the  warriors'  feet  — 
f^ie  of  theje  stones,  I  say,  he  raised,  and  hurled, 
And  smote  his  enemy  upon  the  breast 
Hard  by  the  neck,  above  his  buckler's  rim. 
Spun  like  a  top,  the  mi»tle  rolled  about 
Hither  and  thither.     As  when,  smitten  by 
The  hand  of  Father  Zeus,  an  oak'tree  falls 
Crashing,  both  root  and  branch ;  a  sick'ning  sracti 
Of  sulphur  rises  thence,  and  he  who  stands 
Close  by  and  views  the  scene,  feels  courase  fail. 
So  terrible  the  bolt  of  our  great  sire; 
Thus  suddenly  did  mighty  Hector  fall 
Crashing   in   dust.    The   lance   dropped    from    hts 

hand ; 
The  shield  and  helmet  followinji  fell;  and  loud 
His  bronze-decked  mail  resounded.     Then  the  men 
Of  Greece  rushed  up  to  assail  him,  with  loud  cn'ci, 
Hoping  to  drag  him  off,  and  in  thick  show'rs 
Were  rained  their  lances.     But  no  cast  of  spear 
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Or  stroke  rould  harm  the  shepherd  of  the  host ; 
For  all  the  bravett  of  hi»  followers  came 
And  stood  about  the  prince, —  Polydamas, 
i^neas,  and  Agcnor  the  divine; 
Sarpedon  to<>  who  ruled  the  Lyditn  tribes, 
And  Glaucus,  called  the  blameless.     Of  the  rest. 
None  was  rr-miss;  thej-  held  before  the  chief 
Their  orlwd  bucklers.     In  their  arms  hi«  frietidt 
Raised  him  and  bore  him  from  the  toilsome  fray, 
Until  they  came  where  with  their  chdrioteer 
Waited  in  rear  of  battle  his  swift  steeds 
And  carven  car.     They  bore  him   toward  Trojf'i 

walls. 
Heavily  groaning.     When  ihej'  gained  the  ford 
Of  eddying  Xanthus,  the  fair-flowini>  stream 
Sprung  from  immortal  Zeus,  they  lifted  him 
Down  from  the  chariot  lo  the  ground,  and  poured 
Over  him  water;  Hector  then  revived, 
Opened  his  eyes,  and  resting  on  his  knee 
Vented  dark  blood ;  then  backward  fell  once  more 
Upon  the  crnund,  while  darkness  veiled  his  sight. 
And  Still  the  stroke  wrought  suff'ring  in  his  soul. 
On  seeing  Hector  quit  the  field,  the  Greeks 
With  still  more  ardor  sprang  upon  the  foe. 
All  eager  for  the  shock.     Before  the  rest 
Ajax  the  fleet  of  foot,  Otleus'  son, 
Charging,  pierced  Satnius  with  his  whetted  spear. — 
The  son  of  Enops,  whom  his  Naiad  bride, 
Unblemished,  bore  to  Knops,  pasturinK 
His  herds  of  kinc  by  banks  of  Satnio's  stream. 
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Him  did  Oiliadcs,  the  famous  lance, 

Approach,  and  dravr  ailiwan  his  side  a  sp«ar; 

Backward  he  fell,  while  over  him  the  ho«.ts 

Of  Greece  and  Ih'uni  nict  in  desp'ratc  fight. 

Spear-brandishing   I'olydamas,   the  child 

Of  Panthous.  cauic  to  avenge  his  fall,  and  pierced 

In  the  right  shoulder  Prothocnor,  sprung 

From  Areilycu*.     The  massive  shaft 

Forced  its  way  through  (he  shoulder;  and  he  fell 

In  dust  and  clutched  the  earth  with  anguished  hand. 

And  with  far-echoing  shout  Poiydamas 

VaiRgloriously  thuS'vaunicd  o'er  his  fall; 

"  Not  idly,  as  I  think,  the  jav'lin  «prnng 
From  the  great-souied   Panthoides'  strong  graip; 
One  of  the  Greeks  hath  carried  it  away 
Fixed  in  his  flesh;  I  trow,  he'll  le;ui  ihereon. 
As  on  a  staff,  when  cnt'ring  Hades'  hall." 

Such  were  his  words ;  the  Argives  heard  the  boast 
With  bursting  hearts.     Especially  was  stung 
The  soul  of  Jieiy-heartcd  Ajax.  sired 
By  Telamon,  because  the  slain  man  fell 
Close  to  his  side.     At  the  departing  foe 
Straightway  he  aimed  his  shimm'ring  shaft.     The] 

son 
Of  Panthoiis  sprang  aside,  and  thus  himself 
Escaped  his  bitter  doom;  Antenor's  child, 
Archilochut,  received  the  lance  —  for  heav'n 
Had  willed  his  downfall.     Where  the  head  and  n« 
Unite,  upon  the  summit  of  the  spine. 
It  pierced,  and  cleft  the  sinews  both  apart; 
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Far  sooner  did  the  fallinB  warrior '*  head, 
His  lips  and  nostrils,  touch  the  ground,  than  did 
His  limbs  and  knees;  and  Tclamoniiis  called 
To  stout  Polydamas  across  the  field : 

"  Consider  now.  O  chief,  and  tcU  mc  true. 
Was  not  this  man  one  uonh)'  to  be  slain 
To  alone  for  Prothocnor?     By  his  look, 
No  churl  of  common  rank  is  he,  nor  sprung 
From  lowly  parentage ;  but  either  son 
Or  else  own  brother  of  the  cavalier 
Anienor;  for  hi*  fciitiires  plainly  tell 
The  close  relationship  he  bears  that  chief." 

So  said  he,   though   he  knew  him  well.     Grief 
filled 
The  Trojans'  bosoms.     Then  did  Acamas 
Wound  with  his  spear  Borotian  Promachus, 
Who  by  the  foot  had  seized  to  drag  away 
The  body  of  the  slain,  which  Acamas, 
His  brother,  stood  defending.     Loudly  cried 
The  Trojan,  idly  boasting  o'er  his  foe: 

"  O  vaunting  Greeks  that  threaten  without  end. 
Not  upon  us  alone  calamity 
And  BufE'ring  is  to  fall;  but  also  ye 
Are  doomed  to  death.     Behold  how  slumb'reth  now 
Your  Promachus,  a  victim  of  my  spear; 
Slain  thai  my  brother's  downfall  might  not  long 
Remain  unexpiaied.     'TJs  for  this 
Men  pray,  to  shield  them  from  the  curse,  that  still 
Within  their  house  a  brother  may  survive." 

Thus  gloried  he.     The  men  of  Arggs  heard 
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The  taunts  with  indignation;  angcted  most 

Was  fierce  Pcneleos,  and  he  charged  amain 

At  Acunas,  tvlio  bided  not  th'  assault 

Of  Lord  Pcnclcos;  but  the  weapon  smote 

Phorbas'  son,  llioncus;  —  rich  the  sire 

In  flocks  of  sheep:  uhom  Hermes  cherished  mosti 

Of  all  the  braves  of  Troy,  and  had  mdowcd 

Witb  lar)^  possessions.     Save  thit  prince  alone. 

The  mother,  spouse  of  Phorbas,  had  no  diild. 

Him  did  Peneleos  pierce  beneath  the  brow 

At  the  eje's  base;  and  forced  the  eyeball  forth; 

Through  it  the  jav'lin  passed,  and  through  the  ^ull 

Behind.     He  sank,  outstretching  both  hi*  arms 

To  earth.     Penelcos  from  his  scabbard  snatched 

His  whetted  brand  and  hewed  the  neck  apart; 

And  severed  fell  the  head  within  its  casque 

To  earth,  while  still  the  pond'rous  lance  remained 

Fixed  in  the  slain  man's  eye.     The  kni;;l»  of  Greece, 

Lifting  it  hke  a  poppy,  boastfully 

Thus  bade  defiance  to  the  Trojan  host: 

"  Go,  men  of  Troy,  and  tell  the  tender  sire 
And  mother  of  llioneus,  nobly  born. 
That  they  may  weep  for  him  within  their  hall. 
For  nevermore  the  wife  of  Promachus, 
The  son  of  Alegenor.  shall  with  joy 
Hail  her  loved  mate's  return,  when  we,  the  youths 
Of  Argos,  in  our  barks  from  Troy  arrive." 

Such  were  his  words,     A  trembling  seised   th* 
limbs 
Of  all  his  foes;  each  peered  about  to  see 
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Where  he  mielit  fly  to  "scape  his  overthrow. 

Declare  to  me  now,  Muses,  ye  that  hold 
Olympian  palaces,  what  Grecian  chief 
First  gathered  gory  spoil,  whrn  thus  the  god 
That  shakes  the  earth  had  turned  the  battle's  tide. 

By  Telamonian  Ajax  Hyrlias  fell 
First,  son  of  Gyrlius,  captain  «f  the  trutn 
Of  Mysians,  siout  of  heart.     AniUochus 
Slew  Phalces,  and  stripped  Memicrus  of  his  arms; 
Merioncs  ne.xt  slew  Hippoiiiiii 
And  Morys  too;  by  Teucer  Prothous  fell 
And  Peripiiortes;  Atreus'  son  beside 
Pierced  Hyperenor.  shepherd  of  his  host. 
Wounding  his  flank ;  the  murd'rous  point  of  bras* 
Dipped  in  the  entraiU,  and  the  wul.  constrained. 
Fled  through  the  wound ;  and  darknt^ss  dimmed  his 

gaze. 
But  Ajax,  from  Oi'ieus  sprung,  the  swift, 
Slew  most  of  all ;  for  none  had  pow'r  to  keep 
Pace  with  his  flying  feet  in  the  pursuit 
Of  trembling  foes  whom  Zeus  had  made  to  Ree. 


BOOK  XV 
THK  RALLY  AT  THE  FLEET 

Zeiu,  on  awakcniiii!  and  becuming  anarc  of  hi)  de- 
ception and  of  the  rotii  oi  ihc  Tiojaii!,  ihrcaicns  Hera 
with  eonilifcn  ptini^hnieiii.  but  ii  uppeused  by  her  taking 
an  oath  that  Poicidon  went  lo  the  aid  of  the  Greeks 
of  his  own  accord  and  not  by  her  persuasion.  He  di- 
rects that  she  send  Iris  lo  ihc  ficM  to  recall  PoKcidon, 
and  thai  Apollo  be  asked  to  restore  Hector  to  slrcngth. 
Hera,  reiiirning  from  Ida  to  Olympus,  complains  lo  the 
other  gods  of  the  cruehy  and  injustice  of  her  huiband, 
and  announces  to  them  the  death  of  the  son  of  Ares, 
Ascalaphus,  Ares,  stung  to  fury  by  the  lidingi.  pre- 
pares to  descend  to  the  field  to  take  vcniteance,  but  is 
restrained  by  Pallat,  who  paints  out  to  him  the  impot- 
sihiliiy  of  conlcndinK  with  Zeus.  Hera  fends  Iris  and 
Apollo  to  Ida  to  receive  their  instructions,  and  they 
depart  on  their  respective  errands,  Poseidon  at  6tsi 
disdainfully  refuses  lo  comply  with  the  pcrempiory  com- 
mand of  Zeus  to  quit  the  field,  but  by  Iris'  persuasion  i» 
induced  lo  do  sn,  threatening,  however,  perpetual  enmity 
with  Zeus  should  the  latter  refuse  to  suffer  the  de- 
siruciion  of  Troy,  Hector,  restored  by  Pheebus  to  full 
strength,  again  takes  the  field.  Thoas,  seeing  that  the 
tide  of  battle  is  again  turning,  advises  the  Greeks  that 
their  main  body  retire  upon  Ihc  fleet,  while  a  chosen 
band  shall  inaiaiain  the  struKe'e  with  Hector.  Hector, 
attended  by  Phctbus' bearing  the  xgis.  leads  his  troops 
in  a  charge;  the  Greeks,  dismayed  by  the  terrible 
weapon,  arc  bcatcti  back  with  great  loss.    Hector  presses 
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furiously  on  towards  [lie  ships,  aided  by  Pn<ebtu, 
who  Irtunplc^  down  lh«  rampart  and  inal<cs  passable  the 
moat  ill  ftoni  of  it;  while  Ncsior  tntreata  the  aid  of 
Zcu*.  The  Trojans  pour  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks, 
wlio  ri-usl  them  with  the  courage  of  despair;  the 
struggle  continues  uith  indecisive  result,  neither  party 
giving  way.  Palroclus,  seeing  the  peril  of  the  Greek*, 
hastens  to  Achilles  to  try  to  pcrenade  hvm  to  take  the 
field.  Ajax  and  Hector  encounter;  Caletor  it  ^Uin 
by  Ajax,  Lji'ophron  hy  Hector.  Teucer.  summoned  by 
Ajax,  slayf  Cliius.  and  aims  an  arraw  at  Hector,  but 
his  bowslriijg  is  broken  by  Zeus,  and  AJ3x  bids  hini 
have  recourse  lo  .spear  and  thicld-  The  armies  are 
tallied  by  Ajax  and  Hector.  Hector,  upon  tile  fall  o( 
Dolops,  summons  Melnnipput  to  avenge  him.  Th«  lat- 
ter is  disabled  by  Antilochue,  who  is  put  to  /light  by 
Hector.  Zeus  resolves  lo  permil  the  triumph  of  the 
Trojani  till  one  of  the  Greek  «hips  is  actually  in  a 
blaze,  and  rouses  Hector  to  fiercest  fury.  The  Greeks, 
at  first  siandins  firm,  ate  at  last  routed  and  driven  upon 
their  tcnis.  Periphcctcs  falling.  Retreating  beyond  the 
first  line  of  their  vessels,  the  Gretk?  are  rallied  by 
Nestor.  The  mist  veiling  the  field  i;  diEpfUcd  by  Pal- 
las ;  Ajax,  leaping  lo  the  decks  of  the  ships,  urges  des- 
perate resistance.  Hector  at  Usi.  laying  his  htind  on 
the  galley  of  Proiesil.tiis,  calls  on  his  men  lo  bring  fire- 
brands;  while  Ajax,  still  resisting,  strikes  down  twelve 
Trojans  at  the  ship's  side. 
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WHEN    notv    o'er    trrncli    and    palisades 
passed 
The  fleeing  host,  and  many  by  the  hands 
Of  Greeks  had   fnirn,  ihcy  stayed  their  flight  be- 
side 
Their  chariots,  terrified,  and  pale  with  fear; 
And  Zeus  awoke  from  sleep  on  Ida'iS  crest 
By  gold-throned  Hera.     Up  he  sprang,  and  stood, 
When  met  his  sight  the  ranks  of  Greece  and  Tioy, 
The  Trojans  driv'n  in  panic,  while  the  Greeks 
Romeil  their  rear,  pursuing:  in  their  train 
Monarch   Poseidon.     Hector  too  he  saw 
Lying  upon  the  plain,  a  band  o{  friends 
Seated  around  him;  slupctied  he  lay. 
Panting  laboriously  and  belching  blood, 
For  not  the  weakest  of  the  (jrceks  had  cast 
The  hero  down.     Beholdint:  him,  the  sire 
Of  gud»  and  inortaU  pitied  him  at  heart, 
And  thus  with  dark  dread  look  to  ffcra  spake;  ^ 

"  So,  Hera,  who  canst  never  be  controlled, 
I  !iee  that  it  is  then  thy  treacherous  art 
That  hsih  disabled  Hector,  godlike  chief, 
From  combat,  and  hath  put  to  flight  his  host. 
Sooth  am  I  undetermined  if  thyself 
Shall  not  be  first  to  reap  the  fruit  once  more 
Of  thy  foul  malice, —  that  I  shall  not  now 
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Scourge  tlice  wiih  stripes.     Rcmembercst  thou  not 

When  I  suspended  thee  in  middle  air, — 

How  that  1  hung  twain  anvils  on  thy  feet, 

And  boiind  thy  wrists  with  fetters  wrought  of  gold. 

And   which  no  pow'r  could   sunder?     Thou  <)id»t 

swing 
Amid  the  clouds  and  ether;  and  the  gods 
Of  long  Olympus,  though  indiifiiant,  lacked 
The  pow'r.  though  standing  nigh,  to  set  thee  free;  — 
Wliome'er  I  caught,  attempting,  would  I  st'tze 
And  hurl  him  from  our  ihreshoid  till  he  fell, 
Swooning,  to  earth.     Not  even  this  sufficed 
To  allay  th'  abiding  anguish  that  my  heart 
Felt  for  thy  wrongs  to  Heracles  the  brave. — 
Wliom  thou,  prevailing  on  the  north-wind't  gales 
'I'o  serve  thee,  drav'st  across  the  barren  main, 
Seeking  his  ruin,  and  didst  bear  the  chief 
Away  to  thick Ij'-pcopled  Cos;  from  thence 
I  rescued,  and  brought  hack  again,  my  child 
To  ArEos,  nurse  of  steeds,  but  not  before 
He  had  endured  great  hardshipv.     I  must  now 
Recall  to  thee  these  things,  that  (hou  mayst  cease 
These  thy  deceptions,  and  mayst  come  to  know 
What  end  this  show  of  love  can  serve  for  thee, 
When,  purposing  lo  cheat  me.  thou  didst  quit 
Tlie  company  of  gods  to  share  my  bed." 

He  spake,  and  Hera  of  the  tender  eyes 
Shuddered,  and  with  winged  wordt  in  answer  spake: 

"  Bear  witness  now,  O  Earth  and  spacious  Heav'n 
That  spans  it.  and  ye  ebbing  St>gian  wave, — 
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The  greatest  and  most  tcirible  of  oaths 
Among  di'  immoruls, —  and  thy  sacred  head. 
And  our  own  lawful  we<l]o<.-k,  which  1  neVr 
Would  dare  forswear.     It  is  not  rhrough  my  will 
That  thus  Poseidon,  shaker  of  the  lands, 
Doth  harm  to  Troy  and  Hector,  and  civet  aid 
To  Argos;  his  own  impulse  spurs  him  on, 
And  bids  him  go;  for  pity  filled  his  heart 
For  Greece,  to  see  her  warriors  sorely  pressed 
Beside  the  galleys.     Him  would  I  advise 
To  follow  where  thou  leudest,  cloud-wrapt  king." 

Thus  Hera  spake.;  the  sire  of  gods  and  men, 
Smiling  upon  her,  answered  with  winged  speech:  — 

"  Soft-eyed  and  sov'rcign  Hera,  if  thou  would&t 
But  take  thy  seat  amid  th'  immortal  throng 
And  be  agreed  with  me,  the  ocean-king, 
However  loth,  should  quickly  change  his  mood 
Conformably  to  thine  own  will  and  mine. 
Yet  if  thy  words  be  errorless  and  true. 
Go  now  among  the  hcav'nly  ctans  and  call 
Iris,  and  Phcebus,  famous  for  his  bow, 
Bidding  them  hither;  that  the  one  may  speed 
Among  the  cohorts  of  the  bronze-mailed  Greeks, 
Commanding  Lord  Poneidon  that  he  pause 
From  combat  and  return  to  his  own  halls; 
Phcebus  Apollo  shall  exhort  meantime 
Hector  to  hght,  inspiring  him  anew 
With  strength,  that  he  forget  the  pangs  that  now 
Torture  his  spirit;  th.it  he  may  once  more 
Repel  the  men  of  Greece,  and  thrill  their  hearts 
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With  abject  fear ;  in  panic  shall  tliey  flee. 

And  rush  upon  ihe  many-seated  barks 

Of  Peleus'  wm,  Atbilles,     He  shall  send 

His  comrade  forth.  Patroclus;  whom  the  brave 

Hector,  in  front  of  Troy,  shall  slay  nith  spear; 

But  not  till  after  many  a  sturdy  youth 

Hath  perished  by  his  hand,  and  'mong  the  rest 

Ev'n  mine  own  son  Sarprdon,     Then,  in  ire 

For  his  slain  friend,  ^hall  Peleus'  mighty  son 

t^y  Hector  low.    Thenceforward  by  mine  aid 

The  Arnive  knitihts  shnti  rally  without  stay 

From  out  their  vciscls,  till  they  are  pusse»scd 

Through  Pallas'  stratagems  of  lofty  Troy. 

But  never,  until  then,  my  wrath  shall  cease. 

Nor  shall  I  sufifcr  any  of  the  reit 

Of  the  immortals  to  approach  the  field 

To  render  aid  to  Argos,  till  the  boon 

Craved  by  Pelides  shall  accomplished  be, 

E'en  as  t  first  gave  promise,  and  confirmed 

With  nodded  head  mine  utt'rance,  on  that  day 

When  Thetis  clasped  my  knees,  and  begged  thai  I 

Honor  the  leveller  of  city-walls." 

He  ended.     Hera  of  the  arms  of  snow, 
Complying,  hastened  down  from  Ida's  steep 
To  high  Olympus.     Swiftly  as  the  thought 
Of  man  can  flash, —  of  one  who,  having  passecl 
O'er  a  broad  stretch  of  country,  shrewdly  thinks, 
"  Here  would  I  be,  or  there."  and  ponders  o'er 
Full  many  a  scene;  so  swiftly  Hera  flew, 
The  sov'rcign  lueen,  in  eager  haste,  and  came 
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Soon  to  the  loftj-  mountain,  and  appeared 

Among  the  ^thcrcd  gods  in  ZcusS  hall, 

And  all,  at  sight  of  h«r  iipsiarlini!,  held 

Their  wine-cups  forth.     The  others  she  let  pass, 

B(it  took  the  chalice  which  by  rosy-checked 

Themis  was  proffered,  who  had  first  of  all 

Flown  forth  to  meet,  her.     Winged  words  she  spake: 

"  Why  cwm'st  thou  hither.  Hera,  with  the  mien 
Of  ore  distraught?    Thou  surely  hast  been  put 
In  fear  by  him.  thy  husband,  Chronus'  son," 

Then  heav'niy  Hera,  the  white-anneil,  thm  made 
Answer:    "  Nay,  heav'niy  'Ilicmis,  of  these  things 
Question  me  not;  for  well  thou  art  aware 
Hnw  fraught  with  arrtiKance  and  harshne^  is 
His  disposition.     Bui  distribute  now 
Their  portions  'mong  the  gods  in  measure  meet. 
Here  in  our  mansion.     Presently  shalt  thou  — 
With  all  the  other  deities  —  be  told 
What  evils  Zeus  makej  known.     Not  all.  I  ween, 
Who  hear,  shall  equally  rejoice  at  heart  — 
Of  gods  or  mortals,  e'en  of  those  who  now 
So  cheerfully  are  seated  at  repast." 

Thus  saying,  queenly  Hera  took  her  place. 
And  all  th'  immortaU  throned  in  Zeiis's  hall 
Were  thrilled  with  grief.     Upon  her  lips  alone 
Glimmered  a  smile;  no  ray  of  brightness  gleamed 
On  her  dusk  brows  and  forehead,  while  in  tones 
Of  anger  thus  before  them  all  she  spake: 

"  Fools  that  we  are.  'tis  idly  we  essay 
To  strive  with  Zeus.     Continually  we  come 
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Willi  spoken  word  or  show  of  force,  and  »ck 
To  ih»art  his  purpose,  whilst  he  sits  apart, 
Untroubled  and  unheeding;  for  he  boasts 
How  undisputcJIy  he  is  suprrmc 
Among  th*  undyiiin  ho«t  in  pow'r  and  might. 
Thus  each  of  you  must  bear  whatever  harm 
He  cares  to  hring  upon  you.     Even  now 
For  Ares,  so  I  think,  is  woe  in  store; 
The  son  he  cherished  most  of  all  mankind 
Is  slain  upon  the  fieM, —  AscabpUus, 
Whom  the  great  god  acknowledges  his  child." 

She  ceased ;  and  Arcs  smote  with  open  palms 
His  sturdy  thighs,  as  mournfully  he  cried: 

"  Olympian  dwellers,  be  not  wroth  that  no^v 
To  avenge  the  downfall  of  my  son  I  seek 
The  barks  of  Greece,  though  fate  ordain  that  I 
Also  be  smitten  by  the  boll  of  Zeus 
And  lie  amid  the  slain,  in  dust  and  gore." 

He  spake,  and  calling  Terroi  to  his  side. 
And  Panic,  bade  them  yoke  his  coursers,  while 
He  donned  his  splendid  armor.     Then  indeed 
In  greater  measure  still  the  furious  ire 
Of  Zeus  had  been  invoked  upon  the  host 
Of  the  immortal  ones,  had  Pnllati,  filled 
With  fear  for  all  the  gods,  not  darted  through 
The  palace-portal  from  her  throned  seat, 
And  torn  from  off  the  war-god's  head  the  casque. 
The  buckler  from  his  shoulders;  and  replaced 
The  jftv'lin,  wrenched  from  out  his  mighty  hand; 
While  she  essayed  with  speech  to  calm  his  ire : 
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"  Madman  and  maniac,  thou'rt  undone    Thou 
hasi 
But  cars  to  hear;  thy  prudent  mind  is  fled, 
And  sense  of  shame.     DcMt  thou  not  hear  what  saith 
The  white-armed  hcavniy  Hera,  who  but  now 
Hath  left  Olympian  Zeus?     Is'i  then  thy  wish. 
After  enduring  sufl' rings  wirhout  end. 
To  come  again  lo  this  Olympian  steep 
With  heavy  heart,  but  yet  constrained  by  need? 
That  dire  disaster,  ris'n  through  thee,  should  fall 
On  all  us  others?     Instantly  will  Zeus 
Abandon  tlie  hold  1'n>jims  and  their  foes 
And  hasten  to  this  mount,  and  throw  us  all 
Into  confusion,  seizing  one  by  one. 
Guiltless  with  guilty.     'ITicreforc  would  I  urge 
That  thou  give  o'er  the  wrath  that  masters  thee 
For  this  thy  son.     Full  many  a  better  knisht 
In  strength  of  arm  and  valor  hath  erenow 
Fali'n,  or  shall  fall  hereafter.     Hard  the  task 
Would  prove,  to  seek  to  rescue  from  their  doom 
The  families  and  sons  of  nil  mankind." 

Thus  Pallas  spake,  and  made  the  eager  god 
Sit  on  his  throne;  and  Hera  summoned  now 
Forth  from  the  palace  Phirbus,  and  as  well 
Irisi,  the  courier  of  th'  immortal  band; 
And  thus  she  charged  them  both  with  rapid  speech: 

"  'Tis  Zeus'  command  that  ye  now  both  repair 
Straightway  to  Ida's  mount;  and  there  arrived, 
When  ye  behold  him  face  to  face,  then  do 
As  he  shall  charge  you  amf  shall  give  command." 
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So  saying,  sov'reign  Hera  went  her  way 
And  took  again  her  place  upon  her  throne; 
Swiftly  the  two  sped  onward,  and  soon  came 
To  Ida,  from  whose  side  springs  man)'  a  rill. 
The  mother  of  wild  beasts;  and  there  they  found 
The  far-seeing  monarch  throned  upon  the  peak 
Of  Gargatus;  an  ndormis  triht  was  shed 
Around  him.    They  approached,  and  stood  before 
The  Cloud-compeller's  face ;  >vho  seeing  them  felt 
No  anger  that  so  swiftly  they  gave  heed 
To  his  loved  wife's  behest;  and  calling  first 
To  hts  side  Iris,  winged  words  thus  spake: 

"  Speed  thee,  swift  Iris;  bear  this  mcwagc  true 
To  Lord  Poseidon,  heedful  that  thou  bring 
The  message  without  error.     Bid  him  leave 
The  battle  and  (he  field  of  strife  and  seek 
His  place  among  ih'  immortal  throng,  or  in 
The  sacred  deep;  if  he  refuse  to  heed 
My  words,  but  disregard  them,  let  him  then 
Ponder  the  outcome  well  within  his  heart; 
Lest,  whatsoeer  bis  strength  be.  he  may  fail 
To  abide  mine  onset;  miubtier  far  am  I. 
And  elder;  yet  he  recklessly  aspires 
To  boast  himself  my  peer,  who  am  the  dmd 
Of  all  the  others  o(  the  heav'niy  train." 

He  spake,  and  iris,  ficct  of  foot  as  wind, 
Hastened,  obedient,  down  from  Ida's  steep 
To  sacred  Ilium.      E'en  as  from  the  clouds 
A  storm  of  snow  or  chilling  hail  doth  wing, 
Driv'n  by  the  onslaught  of  the  north-wind's  blast, 
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Cradled  in  ether;  with  such  swiftness  flew 
Fleet  Iris  in  her  eaacr  hnsle,  and  ^tood 
Before  the  far-fanied  shaker  of  the  earth. 
And  thus  addressed  the  Icing  in  rapid  speech: 

"  O  duslc-haired  monarcli,  thou  whotr  pow'r  en- 
folds 
The  canh,  from  wei's- wielding  Zens  I  bring 
To  thee  a  message.     It  is  his  command 
That  thou  forsake  the  field  of  strife,  and  seek 
A);ain  thy  place  among  th'  immortal  throng 
Or  in  the  sacred  deep.     If  thou  lefuse 
To  heed  his  words,  but  disregard  them,  then 
His  menace  is,  that  he  himself  will  come 
Hither  to  fight  against  thee ;  and  he  \iarns 
That  thou  avoid  the  violence  of  his  hand. 
Far  is  he  mightier,  saitb  he,  and  beside 
Elder;  yet  thou  dost  recklcsslj-  aspire 
To  boast  thyself  his  peer,  who  is  the  dread 
Of  ail  the  others  of  the  hcav'nly  train." 

The  far-famed  lord  of  earthquakes  made  reply. 
In  tow'nng  rage:     "  Ha!  'tis  an  arrogant  vaunt 
He  maketh,  whatsoe'er  his  power  may  be. 
If  truly  thus  he  threatens  to  coerce 
My  acts  by  violence,  all  against  my  will, 
Who  am  his  peer  in  honor.     Brothers  three 
Are  we  whom  Rhea  unto  Chronus  bore: 
Zeus  and  myself,  and  Hades,  he  that  rules 
The  lower  world,  the  third.     The  universe 
Tripartiiely  was  portioned,  and  we  each 
Had  his  due  share.     To  me,  the  lots  being  cart. 
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For  mine  etemai  habitation  Wl 
Tile  hoary  main.     To  lladn  was  assigned 
The  realm  of  mJsu  and  daikiieu,  inil  to  Znis 
The  spacious  hcav'n,  the  clouds  and  upper  air. 
But  still  the  earth  and  high  Olympus'  steep 
Are  common  to  us  all.     I  tinwly  then 
Refuse  to  shape  my  conduct  by  the  will 
Of  Zeus;  but  bid  him,  mighty  though  he  be, 
Remain  contented  with  his  own  third  share. 
Let  him  not  think  by  show  of  threat'ning  hand 
To  cow  me  like  a  menial.     He  would  best 
Reserve  such  fearsome  and  upbraiding  speech 
For  hi*  own  sons  and  daughters,  who  must  hear 
His  admonitions  willingly  or  no," 

Then  answered  Iris  of  the  wind-swift  feet; 
"  O  dark-haired  sov 'reign,  thou  who  mak'st  the  lands 
To  tremble,  must  I  then  convey  to  Zeus 
This  rude,  imperious  message?  and  sliall  naught 
Be  altered?    E'en  the  wisest  minds  may  change 
In  season,  and  the  Furies,  as  thou  know'st. 
Attend  upon  the  elder-born  alway." 

Poseidon,  lord  of  earthquakes,  answ'ring  spake: 
"  Celestial  Iris,  truly  these  thy  words 
Are  seasonably  spoken,  and  'tis  well 
When  bearers  of  the  message  understand 
How  to  give  prudent  counsel,     ^'et  I  feel 
The  sting  of  bitter  passion  in  my  heart 
Whenever  he  thus  dare>  to  reprimand 
With  harsh  invectives  me,  hia  peer  alike 
In  destiny  and  fortune.     For  the  nonce 
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Will  I,  though  wrathful,  yield  me  to  his  will; 
Y«  hear  this  uli'rance,  spoken  from  my  soul, 
A  solemn  threat:     If,  in  despiie  of  me, 
Of  Pallas  the  foraycr,  of  his  wife, 
Of  Hermes,  and  Hepha^ius,  he  persist 
In  sparing  lofty  Ilium,  and  refuK 
To  give  her  o'er  to  pillage,  and  to  yield 
The  palm  of  viet'ry  to  the  Argive  host, 
Then  let  him  know  that  anger  ne'er  to  be 
Appeased  shall  dwell  betwixt  us  evermore." 

Thus  having  spoken,  Lord  Poseidon  left 
Th'  Acharan  host  and  sank  into  the  sea. 
Whilst  the  Greek  heroes  mourned  his  loss;  and  now 
To  Phoebus  thus  the  Cloud-Compeller  spake :  — 

"  Go  now,  beloved  Apollo,  to  the  aid 
Of  bronze-helmed  Hector ;  for  the  potentate 
That  clasps  the  shaken  earth  within  his  hands, 
Departing  to  the  sacred  deep,  hath  shunned 
My  fury;  else  the  echoes  of  our  strife 
Had  reached  the  ears  of  th'  other  gods,  and  e'en 
Of  the  divinities  of  the  under-world 
That  have  their  seats  round  Chronus.     Better  far 
It  proved  to  me,  and  for  himself  as  well. 
That  ere  such  issue  he  controlled  his  rage, 
Yielding  before  my  threat'ning  arm,  for  else 
Not  without  sweat  our  strife  had  reached  its  end. 
But  now,  Apollo,  take  within  thy  hand 
The  tasselled  segi* ;  shake  it  in  the  sight 
Of  Greece's  chieftains;  make  them  turn  to  flee; 
And  give,  Far-Archer  I  thine  especial  care 
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To  the  rcnownW  Hector;  in  hi«  breatt 
Kindle  great  valor,  till  Greeks  shall  fly 
Hai-lc  to  the  Hellespont  nn<l  to  their  fleet; 
And  then  will  I  by  word  ytid  ;ict  ointrive 
That  they  once  more  may  breathe  reliei  from  pain- 
He  spake;  nor  did  Apollo  fail  to  heed 
His  sire,  but  darted  down  from  Ida'i  steep 
Like  to  the  hawk  that  makes  the  doves  its  spoil, 
Swiftest  of  all  winged  creatures;  and  he  found 
Bold  Priam's  offspring,  Hector  the  divine, 
Silting,  no  longer  lying,  with  his  soul 
New-roMsed  to  consciousness ;  be  recogniiwd 
His  friends  around;  the  pantings  and  the  sweat 
Ceased,  for  the  will  of  jcgis-bearing  Zeus 
Revived  him.     Then  the  god  that  works  afar, 
I'hcebus,  approaching  to  his  side,  thus  spake:  — 

"  Priamides!  why  sitiest  thou  apart 
From  th'  others,  fainting?  or  what  trouhleth  tbec?" 
In  falt'ring  tones  replied  the  brigbt-helmed  chief; 
"  Who  art  thou,  noblest  of  th'  immortal  host, 
Tliat  questioning  look'st  upon  me?     Hiist  not  heart) 
How,  a*  I  hewed  his  comrades  down  beside 
The  sterns  of  the  Greek  galleys,  Ajax,  loud 
In  shout  of  combat,  hurled  against  my  breiist 
A  stone  and  forced  mc  thus  lo  quit  the  fight? 
Indeed,  I  thought  that  [  was  doomed  this  day- 
For  I  was  breathine  forth  my  spirit  fait  — 
To  lie  among  the  dead  in  Hades'  hall." 

Then  the  Far- Worker,  Phoebus,  made  reply ;  — 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  Chronus*  son  hath  sent 
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A  stronE  dcliv'rcr  forth  from  Ida's  sleep 

To  stand  halAe  thee  and  to  shelter  tlicc: 

Apollo  of  the  ijoldcn  brand  —  the  same 

Am  I  that  in  days  post  have  stood  to  shield 

Thee  and  thy  lofty  citndel.     Arise, 

And  bid  thy  numerous  cavalry  to  urge 

Their    speeding   coursers    toward    the   decp-hulted 

barks : 
Myself  will  go  before  ihcin  and  will  make 
Level  the  patli  for  all  the  chargers'  feet. 
And  turn  the  dauntlou  men  of  Greecie  to  flight." 
She  spaJcc,  and  in  ilie  chieftain's  breast  inspired 
A  resolute  darinj;.     As  a  stall-kept  steed,  i 

Well-fed  with  barley  at  the  crib,  and  wont 
To  bathe  in  some  fair-flowing  river,  breaks 
His  tether  short,  nnd  frisks  across  the  lea, 
Glad  and  exultant,  with  uplifted  crest, 
In  pride  of  beauty,  whilst  his  tossing  mane 
Waves  round  his  sboulder^i,  and  his  nimble  limbs 
Speed  to  the  haunts  and  pastures  of  his  kind, 
So  nimbly  Hector  plied  liis  Hmlw  and  feet 
In  urging  on  his  horsemen,  when  he  beard 
That  hcav'nly  voice.     As  rustic  huntsmen  chase 
An  antlereil  roebuck  with  their  pack  of  hounds, 
Or  a  wild  goat  thai  low'ring  precipice 
And  bosky  coppice  shield ;  —  not  destined  they 
To  overtake  their  quarry;  for  at  sound 
Of  their  balloos  a  bearded  lion  springs 
Across  tbr  path,  and  quickly  scatters  all 
llie  madly  eager  hunters;  so  the  Greeks, 
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Who  had  till  now  pursued  in  armed  throng 

Their  Trojan   foes,  and  piicked  them  with   their 

brands 
And  double-edged  lances,  at  the  sight 
Of  Hector,  pmuing  through  the  ranks,  felt  fear. 
And  every  bosom  held  a  sinking  heart. 
Then  Thoiis,  offspring  of  Andrxmon,  thus 
Addressed  the  host  — by  far  tfie  mightiest  dikf 
Of  the  j^tolians;  both  a  skillful  lance. 
And  valiant  in  close  combat;  and  surpassed 
In  counsel  by  but  few  among  the  hosts 
Of  Greece,  whene'er  her  youthful  champions  vied 
In  arirumcnt.     In  friendly  wise  he  spake: 

"  Ah  me,  what  miracle  now  greets  my  sight? 
That  Hector  should  have  ris'n  again,  escaped 
From  death!     We  all  were  confident  at  heart 
That  surely  he  had  perished  by  the  hand 
Of  Telamonian  Ajax.     One  among 
The  gods  hath  turely  rescued  and  revived 
This  Hector,  who  ere  now  hath  made  to  fail 
The  limbs  of  many  an  Argive,  and  I  ween. 
Will  do  so  stiii;  for  not  without  the  aid 
Of  Zeus  the  dreaded  Thund'rcr  doth  he  stand 
As  champion  thus  before  us,  with  desire 
To  harm.     Now  as  I  speak,  let  all  give  beed. 
Bid  that  the  body  of  our  troops  retire 
To  where  the  ships  lie;  let  ourselves,  who  claim 
To  be  the  mightiest  of  the  host,  stand  fast. 
Confront  him,  and  endeavor  to  repel 
His  first  assault,  opposing  our  raised  spears; 
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And  then,  I  trow,  e'en  Heaor's  raging  hean 
Will  dread  to  press  within  our  dote- mailed  throng." 

He  censed.    They  heard  and  readily  obeyed 
Hit  counsel.     Marshalled  by  IdomeneuSi 
By  Ajax,  Tcuccr,  and  Meriones, 
And  Me^s,  fiery  as  the  god  of  war. 
They  ranged  their  squadrons  for  the  fight,  and  called 
The  sturdiest  chiefs  logethcr,  to  withstand 
Hecror  and  all  hi*  Trojans;  whilst  the  mass 
Retreated  and  approached  th'  Achaean  ilevt. 

On  pressed  the  foe  in  solid  columns,  led 
By  Hector,  striding  proudly;  whilst  before 
The  chieftain  walked  Apollo,  in  a  cloud 
Mantling  his  shoulders;  bearing  in  his  hand 
The  raging,  shaggy  segis.  terribly 
Gleaming  afar.     Hcphx-slus,  the  great  smith. 
Had  giv'n  the  weapun  unto  Zeuit  to  bear 
'Gainst  routed  warriors.     This  did  Phoebus  wicldi 
And  led  his  Trojans  onward;  while  the  Greeks 
Waited  their  onset,  closely  massed.     Then  rose 
A  piercing  shout  from  cither  host ;  (he  shafts 
l>eiiped  from  the  bowstrings;  countleis  jav'lins  fled 
From  hardy  hands ;  some  fixed  themselves  \t'ithin 
The  flesh  of  stronE  fleet  youths;  more  fell  midway. 
And  plunged  into  the  earth:  attaining  not 
'Yht  snowy  food  they  loved.     While   Phtrbus  held 
The  sgis  motionless  within  his  hands, 
Both  armies'  shafts  were  show 'red  —  on  cither  side 
The  victims  fell.     But  when  be  fixed  his  gaxe 
Upon  the  Argive  rider*  of  fleet  steeds. 
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And  AoaV  it  in  their  facet,  with  a  shout 
Of  war  thai  cchoctl  Jar  and  uide,  tlicir  hearts 
Were  spell-bound,  and  thrir  courage  ebbed  away. 
As  kt'hcn  two  uvat:e  I>cu4i«,  when  night  is  dark, 
Spring  in  the  shepherd's  absence  oo  a  drove 
Of  kinc  or  on  a  numerous  flock  of  she«p, 
And  cha&«  ihcn»  in  confusion,  so  were  driv'n 
The  Greeks  in  ignominious  flight :  the  god 
Made  panic  upread  among  them,  and  vouchsafed 
Glofy  to  Hector  and  his  knighis  of  Troy, 
Now  raged  (he  fight  'mong  scati'ring  bands;  and 
fast 
Men  struck  iheir  fellows  down.     By  Hector's  spear 
Fell  Stichius  and  Arcesilaus  —  one 
The  chieftain  of  the  mailed  Birotian  host. 
And  one  the  loyal  follower  of  the  brave 
Mene«iheus.     Medon  to  y^^neas'  hand 
Yielded  his  spoil,  lasus  too;  the  first, 
Medon,  was  great  Oileus'  base-born  child  ;  — 
Brother  of  Ajax:  and  in  Phylacc 
Abode  in  banishment,  as  having  slain 
A  brother  of  Kriopis, —  of  the  queen. 
Hi*  own  stepmother  and  Oileus'  wife, 
lasus  was  commander  of  the  host 
Of  Athens,  said  to  be  from  Sphelus  Sprung, 
The  son  of  Bucolus.     Polydamas 
Struck  down  Mccisteu*;  in  the  foremost  fray 
Polites  too  slew  Kchius;  and  divine 
Agenor,  Clonius,     Then  Deiochus 
Was  pierced  by  Paris  from  behind,  upon 
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The  shoulder,  and   the  spear  passed  through   and 

thruiigh, 
Ai  fighting  in  the  van  he  turned  and  fled. 

Bui  whilst  the  victors  garnered  from  the  slain 
'llicir  spoils,  the  Arrives,  stumbling  in  the  moal 
That  they  had  delved,  and  un  the  paliudes, 
Hither  and  thither  Red,  constrained  to  seek 
Shelter  within  theji  ranipiirt,  while  aloud 
Thus  shouted  Hector  to  his  troops  of  Troy: 

"  Rush  to  the  galleys —  leave  the  gory  spoil; 
He  whoui  1  a:iywhere  discover  save 
Beside  the  barks,  shall  surely,  at  tuy  hand 
And  on  the  spot,  meet  death ;  and  none  of  all 
The  brethren  or  the  sisters  of  his  clan 
Shall  honor  him  with  funeral  pyre,  but  dogs 
Shall  rem!  his  fleOi  before  «ur  tity-wall." 

So  spake  the  chief,  and  smiling  with  his  lash 
The  shoulders  of  his  coursers,  ifavc  command 
To  llium\  host  by  ranks.     They  raised  a  cry 
Mingling  with  his,  and  urged  rheir  chariot-steeds 
Forward  with  deafnin);  tumult;  while  hefure 
The  host  walked  Phcebus,  iraniplint;  with  his  feet 
The  banks  of  the  deep  trench.     With  ready  ease 
He  tossed  the  earth  to  the  middle  till  he  made 
A  causeway,  long  and  wide, —  as  far  it  stretched 
As  one  who  test«  Im  stren^Lth  can  east  a  spear; 
O'er  this  they  pressed  in  serried  columns,  ttill 
Led  by  Apollo  bearing  in  hi»  hand 
The  pricelcM  regis.     With  as  facile  case 
Apollo  ovcnhrew  th'  Aehican  wall, 
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As  on  ihc  hmch  a  boy,  in  childi&h  glef, 

Rearing  his  playhou^n  ai  sand,  wiili  feet 

Anil  hands  demolishes  his  work  again; 

So  didst  thou,  Archer  Phccfcus!  bring  to  naugjit 

The  truit  of  all  the  sufi'ring  and  the  tutl 

Of  Argos,  and  didst  turn  her  troops  ro  flieht. 

Now,  checkt^d  bulde  the  barks,  they  stood  at  \>a.y^ 
Exhorting  each  his  friend  \  cad)  raised  \\\*  hands 
With  earnest  vow»  to  all  the  hcav'niy  throng. 
Gctenian  Nestor,  warder  of  the  Greeks, 
Most  earnestly  petitioned,  with  his  arms 
Stretched  lo  the  starrj-  firmament  on  high:  — 

"  O  Father  Zeus,  if  any  of  our  host 
In  Argos'  fertile  wheat- fields  ever  burned 
The  fat  thighs  of  a  bullock  or  a  ram 
Upon  thine  altars,  praying  for  return, 
And  thou  didst  grant  his  prayer  and  bend  thy  iKad, 
Binding  thy  promise;  O,  remember  now; 
Ward  off  our  cruel  doom.  Olympian  King; 
Nor  let  tlie  Greeks  be  vanquished  by  the  foe." 

As  thus  he  prayed,  the  Couns'lor.  with  a  peal 
Of  echoing  thunder,  signalled  that  he  gsve 
Kar  to  the  prayer  of  Ncleus'  sun.     But  when 
The  thunderclap  of  Kgis-bcaring  Zeus 
Fell  on  the  ears  of  Ilium's  men,  they  sprang 
More  fiercely  still  upon  the  Greeks,  athirst 
For  battle.     As  a  billow,  vast  and  strong. 
Of  the  wids'traveled  ocean,  surges  o'er 
A  vessel's  sides,  driv'n  by  a  forceful  gale 
That  swells  the  breakers  to  their  utmost  —  so 
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With  a  loud- echoing  shout  the  men  of  Troy 
Surged  o'er  the  wall,  and  lashing  on  their  steeds 
Into  the  space  within  till  they  had  pressed 
To  tlie  ships'  sterns,  with  tivo-edgcd  lances  waged 
A  close  encounter.     From  their  cars  the  foes 
Gave  battle;  uhilsi  the  Argivcs  climbed  the  decks 
Of  their  dark  lofty  barks  to  wield  the  long 
Bronze- pointed  pikes  that  lay  on  board  the  lieet, 
Joined  well  with  rings,  (or  use  in  navnl  strife. 

Patroclus,  whilst  the  hotis  of  Greece  and  Troy 
Were  waning  round  the  ramparts,  nor  yet  came 
Near  the  swift-sailing  Reet,  was  seated  still 
Within  the  tent  of  bold  Kurypylus, 
Diverting  him  with  friendly  chat,  and  spread 
Balsams  upon  his  cruel  wound  to  allay 
The  pangs  of  anguisli.     But  when  now  he  saw 
The  Trojans  swarming  o'er  the  wall,  and  heard 
The  outcries  of  the  Argives  driv'n  in  flight. 
He  groaned  aloud,  and  with  his  open  palms 
Smiting  his  thighs,  in  mournful  accents  spake: 

"  Eurypylus,  no  longer  can  I  hide 
With  thee,  despite  thy  need ;  for  now  doth  wake 
A  mighty  conflict.     I^t   thy  sciving-man 
Attend  thee;  to  Pclidcs  must  I  speed, 
To   rouse   him   to  the   fight.     Who   knows?   per- 
chance. 
With  heav'niy  aid,  my  words  may  move  his  heart; 
A  friend's  perauasion  is  a  wholesome  thing." 

And  even  as  he  spake  the  words,  his  feet 
Bore  him  away.    Th'  Achscans  stood  their  ground 
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Unshaken,  waiting  the  advancing  host 

Of  Ilium;  j«  tliey  coultj  not  thrust  awsiy 

Their  fort,  whom  they  (tiilnumbereil,  from  the  fleet. 

Nor  coulJ  the  Trojans  break  the  phalanxes 

Of  Greene  and  fort-e  their  way  to  tents  and  harks. 

And  as  a  chalk-line  lends  a  straight  true  edge 

To  a  ship's  beam,  when  wielded  in  the  hands 

Of  a  skilled  artisan,  whom  Pallas  gives 

To  undcistatid  all  mysteries  of  hts  craft; 

So  evenly  the  fortune  of  the  fight 

Hung  in  the  balance;  still  the  conflict  raged 

About  the  various  vessels  of  the  Heei. 

Now  appeared  Hector,  coming  to  withstand 
The  valiant  Ajax.     For  a  single  ship 
They  struggled;  and  though  Hector  could  not  drive 
Ajax  away  and  set  on  fire  the  bark. 
Vet  neither  could  the  Greek  repulse  his  foe, 
Since  hcav'n  had  sent  him.     Now  brave  Ajax'  spear 
Smote  in  the  brea;it  Caletor,  Clylitis'  son. 
As  he  brought  lire  to  set  the  ship  aflame. 
Crashing  he  fell  to  earth;  the  blazing  brand 
Dropped  from  his  grasp.     When   Hector  now  be- 
held 
His  kinsman  fallen  in  the  dust  before 
The  dark-hulled  galley,  with  far-echoing  shout 
He  called  to  Trojan  and  to  Lycian  hosts: 

"  Yc  Trojans,  Lycians,  IJardans  who  excel 
In  close  encounter!  never  yield  the  fight 
Within  this  narrow  space,  but  speed  to  save 
The  son  of  Clytius,  fall'n  before  the  fleet, 
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Nor  let  th'  Achxans  strip  him  of  his  arm*." 

So  tpalce  he  and  with  Elist'ning  spear  took  tim 
At  Tclanionius;  niissini;;  him,  lie  tinotc 
Lycophron,  son  of  Master.  Ajax'  squire, 
Born  in  Cythersi,  but  wlio  dwelt  beside 
Ajax  as  having  slain  a  man  among 
The  heav'n-loved  Cj'thercans.     As  he  stood 
llcslde  his  master.  Hector's  whetted  Unce 
Entered  his  head  above  the  car;  he  fell 
Backward  from  off  the  vessel's  stern  in  dust; 
His  limbs  relaxed  in  death.    This  Ajax  saw 
Shudd'ring,  and  to  his  brother  Teuccr  spake: 

"  Dear  Teuccr,  sec  our  trusty  friend  lies  slain, 
'ITie  son  of  Mastor.  whom  we  learned  m  pri/.c. 
Although  a  Cyiherean.  in  our  halls, 
As  our  OM-n  parent*.     Valiant  Hector's  hand 
Hath  slain  our  comrade.     Where  are  now  the  darts 
Swift  to  bring  death,  and  where  doth  lie  the  bow 
Plicrbus  Apollo  once  bestowed  on  thee?" 

So  spake  he,     Tcucer  heard,  and  hast'ning  came, 
And  took  his  place  beside  him,  in  his  hand 
His  supple  bow  and  quiver  filled  with  darts; 
And  swiftly  winged  his  arrows  at  the  host 
Of  Ilium;  and  he  pierced  Pisenor's  son, 
Clitus,  a  knight  illustrious  in  the  train 
Of  famed  I'olydamas,  from  Panthous  sprung, 
As,  busied  with  his  coursers,  CHtu*  held 
The  chariot-reins  and  guided  on  his  steeds 
In  aid  of  Troy  and  Hector,  to  the  <pnt 
Where  most  the  ranks  were  routed ;  but  his  fate 
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Swiftly  oVriook  him,  front  which  none  could  uve^ 

None  of  his  eager  followers.     The  fell  shaft 

Entered  hii  neck  behind;  and  from  his  car 

Clitus  dashed  headlong.     StartinK  hack,  the  steetU 

Rattled  the  empty  car  along.     But  soon 

Lordly  Folydanias  beheld,  and  came 

Before  his  troop,  and  checked  ihc  chargers'  flight. 

And  gave  them  to  Ast>-noiis,  the  son 

Of  Protiaon,  with  the  ttrict  command 

To  rein  ihem  near,  and  watch  them  closely,  while 

Himself  rejoined  the  foremost  in  the  fray. 

Then  Tcuccr  aimed  another  shaft  to  brine 
Bronze -crested  Hector  low,  and  would  have  then 
Ended  the  conflict  by  th'  Acha-nn  barks 
If  by  his  hand  the  bravest  of  the  host 
Had  lost  his  life.     Rut  the  omniscient  mind 
Of  Zeus,  who  guarded  Hector,  did  not  fail 
To  mark  the  act ;  he  took  the  boast  away 
From  Telamonian  Tcuccr  —  for  he  brake 
Within  the  trusty  bow  the  twisted  string 
E'en  as  he  aimed  at  Hector;  and  the  shaft. 
Brazen  and  hcavi,',  swerved  aside;  hts  hand 
Let  fall  the  bow.     The  chieftain  shudd'ring  saw. 
And  thus  unto  his  brother  Ajax  spake: 

"  Alack,  'tis  some  divinity  who  thus 
Baffles  our  plans  of  war, —  who  struck  e'en  now 
The  bow  from  out  mine  hand  and  bur^t  the  string 
But  newly  twisted,  which  this  very  morn 
I  fastened  finn  in  place,  that  it  might  thus 
Sustain  the  thickly>leaping  darts  I  sped." 
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GreM  Triaimonian  Ajax  made  reply: 
'•  Dear  brother,  let  thy  bow  lie  where  it  fell, 
And  thy  thick-winging  arrows;  'tis  indeed 
Some  god  who  envious  of  the  Greeks  hath  made 
Them  ineffectual.     Rather  take  in  hand 
Thy  tuassivc  spear,  anil  bind  the  buckler  o"er 
Thy  shoulders ;  so  arrayed  maintain  the  fight 
'Gainst  Troy,  and  rouse  the  others;  nor  permit 
The  foe,  without  a  struggle,  though  till  now 
Victorious,  to  possess  our  well-decked  barks. 
Let  U9  be  filled  with  ardor  for  the  fray." 

He  spake;  his  brother  placed  his  bow  within 
His  tent,  and  round  his  shoulders  set  the  shield 
Of  fourfold  hide,  and  on  his  valiant  brow 
He  placed  the  well-forged  helmet  with  its  plume 
Of  horsehair  fiercely  nodding  down;  and  seized 
His  trust)'  jav'lin  tipped  with  whetted  brass. 
And  hast'ning  onward,  stood  at  Ajax'  side. 

When  Hector  saw  the  weapons  pow'rles*  made 
In  Teucer's  hand,  with  a  far-echoing  cry 
He  called  to  Trojan  and  t«  Lycian  host: 

"  Yc  Trojans,  Lycians,  Dardans  trained  to  f^j^t 
In  close  encounter;  friends,  be  men!     Recall 
Your  old  impetuous  hardihood  beside 
These   hollow   barks.     Mine   eyes   have  seen   how 

Zeus 
Did  render  ineffectual  the  darts 
Of  their  chief  hero.     For  the  pow'r  of  Zeus 
Is  readily  discerned  amoni:  mankind; 
Triumph  supreme  be  placcih  in  the  grasp 
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Of  some,  and  humblcih  others,  nrither  cans 

To  shield  them;  io  doth  he  dimmish  now 

The  Argivcs'  might,  and  aids  (he  Trojan's  hand*. 

Fight  now,  dose-massed,  beside  the  ships.     WTioe'er 

Is  doomed  to  die  by  weapon  thnmt  or  cast. 

So  let  him  perish;  for  it  is  no  shame 

To  die  while  hatthng  for  one's  fatherland. 

Hereafter  shall  his  wife  and  habcs  be  saved. 

Unharmed  his  house  and  heritage,  if  the  foe 

To  his  own  shores  in  shtp«  xhall  notv  depart." 

So  spake  he,  kindling  ardor  and  new  might 
In  every  bosom.     Ajax  on  his  side 
Exhorted  thus  the  followers  of  his  train: 

"Shame  on  you.  men  of  ArgosI     Certain  'tis 
That  we  must  either  perish  now,  or  sive 
Ourselves   and   shield   our  barks   from  threat'ning 

harm. 
Dream  ye,  forsooth,  that  if  the  bright- helmed  foe 
Captures  your  galleys,  ye  may  yet  return 
To  your  o^vn  land  on  foot?     Do  ye  not  hear 
How  Hector  urgeth  forward  all  his  host  — 
Hector,  who  yearns  to  set  the  ships  aflame? 
No  summons  to  a  choral  danoe  gives  he  — 
It  is  to  war.     No  counsel  can  be  framed 
Safer  than  this  —  to  grapple  with  our  foes 
And  furiously  engage  them  hand  to  hand. 
Far  better  'tis  that  once  for  all  we  die. 
Or  once  for  all  find  life,  than  to  be  drained 
Of  strength  through  ling'ring  hours  of  horrid  strife 
Beside  the  barks,  by  weaker  foemcn's  spears." 
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Tlius  Aja.x  spnkc:  his  words  awakrnrd  strength 
And  valor  in  each  Tjosom.     Hector  now 
SW-  Schedius,  Perimedes'  son,  a  king 
'Mong  Phocian  tribes;  and  next  I.aodamas, 
Antenor's  glorious  scion,  and  who  led 
A  band  of  foot,  was  slain  by  Aja.x'  brand. 
Polydanias  then  garnered  spoils  of  war 
From  Otus  of  Cyllcnc, —  captain  o'er 
Tfie  Iofiy-*0(ilcd  Epcians,  and  a>  well 
A  follower  of  Phylides.     Meges  saw. 
And  sprang  to  strike  the  foe.     Polydamis 
Darted  aside,  uninjured  by  the  shaft; 
For  'twas  not  Phtcbus'  will  that  Panthoiis'  son, 
While  battling  'mid  the  foremost  ranks,  should  die; 
And  Crtcsmus  in  his  breast  received  the  blo\('. 
And  fell  with  clashing  mail ;  and  Meges  stripped 
The  armor  from  the  shoulders  of  the  chief. 
Then  Dolops  sprang  at  him,  the  skilful  lance, — 
Dolops,  a  son  of  Lampus.  that  most  brave 
Of  men,  who  claimed    I^aomednn  as  sire, — 
Expert  in  fierce  defence.     From  where  he  stood, 
Hard  by,  he  made  a  leap,  and  in  the  midst 
He  pierced  Phylide*'  buckler  with  his  spear; 
Yet  the  cuirass  of  convex  plaics,  close-bound. 
Worn    by    the    warrior,    checked    the    weapon'* 

might  — 
'Twas  thai  which  Phylcus  bore  from  Ephyre 
And  from  Selleis'  river,  giv'n  him  by 
Euphetes,  king  of  men,  his  friendly  host. 
To  wear  when  ent'ring  battle,  to  defend 
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'Gainst  blows  of  cnemifs;  it  sheltered  now 

The  body  of  his  son  from  thrcai'ning  fate. 

Yet  Megcs  with  his  whetted  tpear-tip  unote 

Upon  its  crown  the  brazen -mounted  casque 

Topped  with  its  plume  of  horsehair;  and  he  cleft 

The  plumed  Cfest  away ;  and  all  it*  mai*. 

Shining  anew  with  purplr,  dropt  in  dust; 

Whilst  Meges  held  his  ground  and  battled  »till. 

Hoping  for  triumph.     Menelaiis  came. 

The  staunch  in  strife,  to  aid  him.     At  one  side 

Of  Oolops,  spear  in  hand,  he  »lood  un»een, 

And  smote  his  shoulder  from  behind.     The  point 

Entered,  and,  furinus,  cleft  its  forward  way 

Through  the  chief's  breast.     He  sank  upon  his  face. 

And  the  two  Argives  hastened  up  to  rend 

The  bronze  mail  from  his  shoulders.     Hector  saw. 

And  called  on  all  the  brethren  o(  the  chief; 

First  did  he  censure  Htcetaon's  son, 

Heroic  Melanippus.     Ere  the  «rife 

Began,  M'hilc  yet  the  foes  were  far  away. 

He  in  Percote  pastured  stil!  hts  herd* 

Of  trailing- footed  cattle;  but  when  now 

The  curving  ships  of  Argos  Troy-ward  came. 

Thither  returned  he,  takinc  a  chief*  part 

'Mong  Ilium's  sons;  he  dwelt  near  Priam's  hall. 

Receiving  the  same  honors  that  the  king 

Showed  to  the  children  of  his  house.     Him  now 

Hcctor  accosted  with  upbraiding  speech: 

"  And  shall  we  prove  so  slothful  at  our  task, 
O  Melanippus?     Feels  thy  heart  no  pang 
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For  this  thy  slaughtered  nephnv?     Dost  not  mark 

How  hungrily  the  foes  arc  busied  round 

The  mail  of  Dolops?     Haste  and  follow  ne  — 

No  longer  can  we  battle  at  long  range 

Against  these  Argives;  either  must  they  die. 

Or  Ilium,  toppling  from  her  Steep,  must  fall 

Their  prey,  and  ail  her  citizens  be  slain." 

So  saying,  he  led  onward ;  followini;  came 
His  godlike  comrade.  On  th'  Achwan  side 
Great  Telamonius  urged  the  host  to  fight: 

"  Prove  yourselves  men  now,  friends;  let  fear  of 
shame 
Have  place  in  every  bosom.     Stand  in  awe 
Each  of  his  felimv  'mid  the  hard-fought  fray. 
They  that  are  saved,  when  warriors  fear  reproach. 
Arc  more  than  tliey  that  fall ;  but  when  men  flee, 
Nor  glory  nor  deliv'rancc  then  appears." 

He  spake;  and,  eager  as  they  were  to  stand 
Strong  in  defence,  the  heroes  let  his  speech 
Sink  in  their  hearts.     They  fenced  the  gallri-s  round 
With  bra/.cn  walls  of  armor.     Zeus  aroused 
The  Trojans;  and  now  Menelaiis,  great 
In  war-shout,  urged  Ant!Iochus,  and  spake: 

"  AnfiliH'hus,  no  other  of  the  Greeks 
Is  younger  than  thyself,  nor  is  more  fleet 
Of  foot,  and  none  so  stalwart  in  the  fight. 
Would  thou  couldst  spring  to  smite  some  foe  of 
Troy." 

So  spake  he,  and  sped  hastily  away. 
Having  thus  roused  his  friend,  who,  darting  forth 
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From  'mong  the  champions,  aimed  hia  glinting  sp^ar. 

Vet  with  a  cautious  glance  around.     The  men 

Of  Troy  shrank  backward  when  they  saw  the  chief 

Couching  his  lance.     Not  ineffectual  fted 

The  weapon,  but  smote  Hicetaon's  son. 

Courageous  Mclanippus,  even  then 

Ent'ring  the  fray.    The  JBv'Iin  pierced  his  breast 

Beside  the  pap.     With  clanking  mail  the  chief 

Fell  heavily  to  earth.     Antilochus 

t<eaped  on  his  prey  as  leaps  a  hound  upon 

A  stricken  fawn  —  a  fawn  which,  as  it  sprang 

Forth  from  its  lair,  the  huntsman  wounded  —  made 

Its  limbs  to  falter;  so  upon  thee  now, 

O  Melanippus!  sprang  Antilochus 

The  staunch  in  strife,  to  ?poii  thee  of  thy  mail. 

But  divine  He<rtor's  eye  failed  not  to  mark 

The  danger.     Speeding  through  the  raging  fight. 

He  came  against  the  Greek.     Antilochus, 

Though  a  fleet  uarrJor,  dared  not  to  abide 

Hector's  assault,  but  as  a  wild  beast  caught 

In  guilty  mischief, —  having  slain  a  hound 

Or   herdsman   with   his  droves  of   beeves,^  takes 

flight 
Ere  gather  the  avengers;  e'en  thus  fled 
In  terror  Nestor's  scion,  while  the  host 
Of  Troy  and  Hector,  with  terrific  cries, 
Show'red  their  fell  shafts  at  him.     He  turned  and 

faced 
Tbc  foe  when  safe  among  his  own  armed  band. 
Like  hungrj-  lions  now  the  Trojans  pressed 
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On  toward  the  ships,  hilRlling  the  commands 

Zeus  laid  upon  ihcm.     He  endowed  ihrir  arms 

Ever  with  wondrous  might,  and  cast  a  spell 

Over  the  Argives'  spirits,  and  from  Greece 

Wrested  the  triumph,  and  encourased  Troy. 

For  'twas  his  will  to  let  the  vict'ry  pass 

To  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  that  the  thief 

Might  hurl  his  tireless  and  infuriate  lire 

Against  the  beaked  gallej-^;  thus  to  bring 

To  full  fruition  the  unrighteous  prayer 

Uttered  by  Thetis.     This  was  the  event 

The  Couns'lor  waited, —  that  hi*  eyes  thould  see 

Burst  from  a  burning  ship  the  radiant  flame. 

Thenceforth  he  purposed  that  the  Greek*  once  more 

Should  dash  the  Trojans  from  the  fleet  and  gain 

The  triumph.     'Twas  with  this  intent  that  now 

He  spurred  Priamidct,  who  e'en  before 

Was  madly  eager,  'gainst  the  spacious  harlcs. 

He  raged  like  Ares,  brandisber  of  spears. 

Or  like  a  lierce  am)  devastait'ng  flame 

That  'mid  the  coppices  of  forests  deep 

Lays  waste  the  mountain-side.     Upon  his  lips 

There  gathered  Hecks  of  foam;  his  eyes  flashed  fire 

Beneath  his  shaggy  brows;  the  helmet  »et 

To  guard  bis  temples  nodded  terribly 

As  Hector  battled.     Zeus  himself  came  down 

From  heav'n  as  his  defender,  singling  him 

For  fame  and  honor  from  'mong  all  mankind; 

For  his  allotted  span  of  life  was  doomed 

To  be  but  brief.     E'en  now  his  day  of  fat* 
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Wa*  hastened  by  Athens,  when  ihc  chiel 

Should  pcrbh  by  Pelid&i'  init;h[y  hiind. 

Now  he  essayed  chc  warrior-files,  in  hope 

To  (under  them,  and  striking  where  appeared 

The  densest  nu;iibcrs  and  the  bcst-forgcd  arins; 

Yet  did  he  fail  to  brenk  the  ranks,  despite 

His  exjcer  efforts.     Kiuined  like  pond'rous  tow'n 

In  phalanx,  they  stood  firmly  as  the  crag 

Massive  and  lofty,  by  the  hoar  sea's  strand, 

lliat  breasts  th'  assault  uf  shrill  and  sudden  blasts 

And  swelling  waves  that  foani  against  its  side;  — 

Not  Ie*s  unflinchingly  the  sons  of  Greece 

Withstood    the    Trojans'    force,    nor    thouj^t    of 

flight. 
But  still,  with  mail  agleam  like  fire,  the  foe 
From  every  quarter  sprang  to  smite  their  throng. 
And  felt  upon  them  like  a  wave  that  sweeps 
O'er  a  swift  bark  —  a  rushing  billow  bom 
Of  winds  and  storm<louds — burying  it  from  iight 
'Mid  clouds  of  spray;  the  wind's  terrific  blast 
Shrieks  round  the  sail:  dismayed,  the  mariners 
Tremble  with  terror;  for  by  narrow  breadth 
Tliey  'scape  the  threatening  ruin  —  so  were  clov'n 
With  terror  in  their  breasts  ch'  Achenns'  hearts. 
And  a&  a  lion,  mad  for  bloodshed,  conies 
Upon  a  multitude  of  kine  that  graze 
The  watery  pasture  of  a  wide  marsli-mead, 
Prutecletl  by  a  herdsman  all  unskilled 
In  battling  with  wild  creatures  to  defend 
A  bent-homed  bullock, —  ever  keeping  pace 
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Either  with  foremost  or  with  hindmost,  while 

The  beajt  u&saiU  the  midmcm,  and  devour* 

One  of  the  herd  —  in  fear  the  rett  take  flight; 

So  all  ih'  Achtrans  by  divine  decree 

Were  put  to  tlisht  by  Hector  and  by  Zeus 

Our  Father.     Yet  alone,  by  Hector's  hand, 

Was  Pcriphetes,  of  Mycenic,  slain :  — 

The  well-loved  son  of  Copreui,  wlio  of  yore. 

As  envoy  sent  from  King  Eurystheus,  came 

To  the  great  Heracles.    The  sire,  a  man 

Of  far  less  note,  was  by  the  son  surpassed 

In  cveiy  excellence  —  flectness  in  the  race. 

Prowess  in  war.     In  qualities  of  mind 

He  ranked  among  Mycen^'s  foremost  chicfe. 

Such  was  the  man  who  yielded  Hector  now  • 

The  boast  of  triumph.     As  the  hero  turned. 

He  tripped  upon  the  rim  that  edged  his  shield  — 

The  broad  «liield,  reaohinj;  to  the  feet,  he  bore 

To  ward  off  hostile  jav'Hns.     On  its  edge 

Hr  stumbled  and  fell  backward ;  and  the  casque 

I'hat    fenced    his   temples   clanged    with    fearsome 

sound 
As  sank  to  earth  the  chieftain.     The  keen  eye 
Of  Hector  marked  him;  rushing  up,  He  came 
And  stood  beside  him,  burying  his  spear 
Deep  in  his  bosom  ■ —  taking  thus  his  life 
CliMe  to  where  stood  his  comrades.     Tliey,  thouKh 

grieved 
For  their  friend's  fate,  dared  render  him  no  aid. 
So  greatly  feared  they  noble  Hector'*  hand. 
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No«'   stood   the   Giecks  confronting  their   own 
barks, 

And  round  them  lay  the  uppermost  —  the  first 
Updrawn  upon  tlie  strand;  and  into  tlicsc 
The  Argivcs  poured;  yet  soim  were  they  coiittrained 
Tu  leave  the»c  foremost  galleys,  and  made  stand 
Beside  their  tents  in  i;uthered  mass  —  no  more 
Scattered  throughout  the  camp ;  a  sense  of  shatne 
And  terror  held  them  back,  for  corvstantlj' 
Each  bade  his  friend  stand  tirm.     In  earnest  tones 
Gerenian  Nestor,  warder  of  the  host 
Of  Argoi'  warriors,  fur  their  parent*'  Hike 
Entreatingly  made  prayer  to  every  one: 

"Be    men    now,   comrades!     Let   each    warrior 
sttnd 
Nobly  abashed  in  oiher  morials'  sight. 
Let  each  bethink  him  of  his  wife  and  babes. 
His  fortune  and  his  parents  —  whether  these 
Be  living  or  departed.     For  their  sake. — 
Though  they  be  absent  —  I  besecdi  you,  stand 
Firmly  your  ground  and  never  turn  to  flight." 

Thus  spake  he,  kindling  ardor  and  new  strength 
In  every  bosom.     Pallas  from  their  sight 
Dispelled  the  mist  celestial:  and  bright  day 
Shone  on  each  hand,  illumining  the  fleet 
And  the  all-levelling  conflict ;  they  beheld 
Heaor,  the  great  in  war-cry,  and  his  train, 
Both  those  that  rearward  stood  alonf,  and  bore 
No  part  in  combat,  and  those  also  who 
Beside  the  rapid  barks  maintained  the  fight. 
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No  longer  great-soulcd  Ajax  was  content 

To  bide  where  others  of  the  Grecim  braves 

Stood  idle  and  apart.     With  mighty  strides 

He  mounted  lo  the  deck-beams  of  the  fleet, 

A  massive  ship-pike  wielded  in  hi*  hands, 

Well-shod  with  rings  lo  bind  it,  which  in  lensth 

Stretched  two  and  twenty  cubits.    As  a  man 

WcIt  skilled  in  mounting  coMntn  for  the  race 

From  a  vast  herd  selects  and  pairs  four  steeds, 

And  ifwiftly  darting  from  tbe  plain,  speeds  on 

Toward  a  great  city  o'er  a  cio«dcd  way; 

And  on  bim  throngs  ot  men  and  matrons  gaze 

Marvelling:  "ow  be  Ieap«  on  one.  unharmed, 

Now  on  another,  tn  continual  change. 

Whilst  ever  fly  they  onward;  even  so 

Did  the  huge  strides  of  Ajax  rove  the  deck 

Of  many  a  speedy  galley,  and  his  tones 

Rang  in  the  heav'ns  as  bis  terrilic  cries 

Exhorted  still  the  Argives  to  defend 

Their  tents  and  barks.     Nor  lingered  Hector  now 

Amid  tbe  strong-cutrasscd  tumultuous  bands 

Of  Troy,  but  as  a  tawny  eagle  swoops 

Upon  a  flock  of  swift-winged  fowl  that  feed 

Beside  the  margin  of  a  river  —  cranes, 

Or  geese,  or  swans  of  slender  necks  —  so  now 

Did  Hector  leap  upon  a  dusk-prowcd  bark; 

For  Zeus  behind  him  with  all-potent  band 

Urged  him,  and  roused  his  men-at-arms  around. 

Full  bitterly  again  now  raged  tbc  strife 
About  the  galleys.     Surely  thou  hadst  said 
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That  warriors  never-weaiyriig,  ne'er  outn-orn, 
Encountered  on  ihai  field ;  so  desp'raic  now 
Their  conflict.     In  ih'  opposing  n'arnors'  minds 
These  were  the  thoughts  that  dwelt:    'ITie  »on*  of 

Greece 
No  longer  hoped  for  rescue  from  their  doom. 
But  were  assured  of  deatti :  while  as  for  Troy, 
Full  conf5derii.e  abode  in  every  h«irt 
That  they  should  burn  the  ships  with  fire,  and  slay 
Tlic  braves  of  Argos.     Such  the  thoughts  that  fiUcd 
Their  bownw,  iu  they  grappled.     Hector  now 
Laid  hold  upon  the  stern  of  a  fair  baric 
That  had  Hown  sivifily  o'er  the  deep  —  the  sam« 
That  brought  to  Troy  Protesilaus  —  ne'er 
Destined  to  bear  him  home  to  his  own  shore. 
And  round  this  galley  now  the  troops  of  Greece 
And  Ilium,  joining  in  close  combat,  fast 
Hewed  down  each  other.     They  remained  no  more 
Apart,  nor  waited  till  their  foes  should  feel 
The  sting  of  jav'lin  hurled,  or  whizzing  darts 
Winged  from  the  bow;  but  standing  at  close  range. 
All  with  one  imptiNe,  thty  mainluined  the  fight 
With  barilc-axe  and  halberd,  pond'rous  brand 
And    double-edged    spear.     Full    many    a    hilted 

sword. 
Rich-wrought  within  its  dusky  Kabbard.  lay 
Upon  the  earth  where  it  had  fall'n  from  hand 
Or  shoulder  of  some  hero;  and  the  soil 
Streamed   dark  with    blood.     Yet    Hector,   liaving 

thus 
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Once  grasped  a  vessel's  stern,  relinquished  not 
Its  umumenteJ  buM,  but  in  his  hand 
Seizing  it  fiua\y,  called  to  Ilium's  ho«: 

"  Biing  fire,  whilst  all  of  jou  in  dense  array 
Wabc  the  loud  \\ar-shMUt.     Zeus  hath  i'iv'n  us  now 
A  day  worth  all  our  others,  when  we  sci« 
As  spoil  the  harks  that  came  upon  our  strand 
Without  ih'  approval  of  the  gods,  and  brought 
Full  many  sorrows  on  our  country.    All 
Was  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  heart 
Of  llium*s  elders.     Though  I  wUliogly 
Would  have  cnicaged  the  foe  beside  the  fleet, 
They  stayed  nie  from  the  combat  and  restrained 
My  warriors  likewise.     Bui  if  far-seeing  Zeus 
Made  dull  our  senses  in  those  days,  'tis  now 
His  own  strong  pow'r  that  spur*  us  to  the  fray." 

So  spalce  he,  and  more  furiously  still 
They  sprang  upon  the  Argives.     Ajax  then 
No  longer  stood  his  ground ;  he  was  o'crbome 
By  the  foe's  missiles;  but,  assured  that  now 
His  end  was  near,  a  little  space  gave  way; 
And  on  the  bench  for  oarsmen,  seven  feet  long, 
He  toulc  his  place,  abandoning  ihe  deck 
Of  the  fair- fashioned  galley.     Standing  there, 
He  kept  his  vigil;  constantly  his  spear 
'llirust  hack  all  Trojans  from  the  fleet,  whose  hands 
Bore  torches  of  fell  fire;  and  fiercely  rang 
His  shoutx,  as  still  he  called  to  Argos'  host: 

"  Friends,  squires  of  Ares,  heroes  of  the  Greeb! 
Be  men,  my  comrades,  and  let  every  heart 
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Recall  its  fiery  valor.    Think  ye  then 

That  in  your  rear  yet  reinforcements  bide? 

Or  yet  more  solid  bulwarks,  to  defend 

Against  impending  ruin  ?     Nay,  not  so ; 

No  citadel  possess  we,  near  at  hand, 

Fenced  round  with  tow'rs,  from  which  wc  could 

procure 
New  troops  to  change  the  fortune  of  the  day 
By  timely  aid.    We  camp  upon  the  plain 
Of  the  cuirassed  Trojans  —  at  our  backs 
The  deep  lies,  and  afar  is  our  own  land. 
Thus  only  from  our  own  strong  arms  can  come 
Deliv'rance  —  not  from  falt'ring  in  the  fray." 
So  spake  the  chief,  and  madly  charged  the  foe 
With  his  keen  spear.     Whoever  of  the  host 
Of  Troy,  obedient  to  Hector,  brought 
A  blazing  brand  to  burn  the  wide-hulled  barks, 
Was  pierced  by  Ajax  as  he  waiting  lay 
With  his  long  lance.     Thus  in  close  combat  fell 
Before  the  barks  twelve  warriors  by  his  hand. 


BOOK  XVI 

THE  DEATH  OF  PATROCLUS 

Patroclus,  weeping  over  the  disasters  of  lh«  Greeki, 
entreats  Achilles.  IT  (He  cliief  persiM^  in  rcftisinK  1)is 
own  aid,  lo  allow  him  to  put  on  ilie  armor  of  Achilki 
and  to  lead  the  Myrmidons  in  defence  of  the  fleet. 
To  this  AthillcE  consent*  on  conililion  that  PatrncUiR 
jhall  return  as  soon  as  he  hns  driven  the  Trojans  from 
the  vessels,  since  to  pursue  them  further  wontd  in- 
vite peril  and  deprive  Achilles  of  merited  glory.  Mean- 
linte  Ajax.  hard  pressed  at  the  fleet,  hss  his  spear 
broken  by  Hector,  and  retreats;  the  Trojans  set  the 
thip  he  has  been  defending  on  fire,  and  Achilles,  at  the 
tight,  bids  Pairocltii  hasten  to  the  reicue.  I^Iroctus 
sets  forth  with  Achilles'  armor  and  chariot:  descrip- 
tion of  the  horses  The  commanders  of  the  Myrmidons 
enumerated:  Patroclus  marshals  and  rallies  them. 
Pouring  libations  lo  Zeus.  Achilles  prayt  fnr  the  suc- 
cess o(  his  friend  upon  the  field,  and  for  his  safe  return; 
the  first  part  of  his  prayer  only  is  granted.  Patroclus 
leads  his  army  to  the  attack:  the  Trojans,  taking  him 
for  Achilles,  are  dismayed,  and  driven  hack  in  con- 
fusion, with  great  slaughter,  Pynechmes  is  slain.  The 
Trojans  (ly  toward  the  city  wslU,  followed  hy  Pairo- 
clus,  who  recalls  his  men  from  the  pursuit  of  the  fugi* 
tives  and  continues  to  deal  havoc  among  those  left  at 
the  llecl,  Sarpedon  leaves  his  chariot  to  encounter 
Patroclus.  Zeus  and  Hera  confer  rc8>rdinit  Sarpedon*) 
fate :  Zeus  agrees  to  permit  his  death  on  condition  thai 
bis  body  shall  he  restored  to  Lycia.    The  heroes  eo- 
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counter;  Sarpedon  falls,  exhorting  Glaucus  to  defend 
his  body.  The  wound  of  Glaucus  is  at  his  prayer  healed 
hy  Apollo.  He  exhorts  Hector  and  iCneas.  Hector 
charges  the  Greeks,  whom  Palroclus  rallies,  and  the 
struggle  rages  hotly  over  Sarpedon's  body.  On  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  Epeigeus  and  Bathycles  fall.  jSneas 
fails  to  disable  Meriones.  Inspired  with  fear  by  Zeus, 
Hector  and  the  Trojans  at  last  take  to  flight ;  Apollo, 
at  Zeus's  bidding,  bathes  and  anoints  the  body  of  Sar- 
pedon,  consigning  it  to  Sleep  and  Death  as  bearers. 
Patroclus,  disobeying  Achilles'  order,  continues  to  pur- 
sue the  Trojans  and  Lycians ;  he  threatens  Troy  itself, 
but  in  endeavoring  to  storm  the  walls  he  is  repulsed 
and  menaced  by  Apollo.  Apollo  reproves  Hector,  bid- 
ding him  return  to  the  field;  he  spreads  confusion 
among  the  Greeks.  Fatrodus  slays  Hector's  charioteer 
Cebriones,  and  struggles  with  Hector  for  possession  of 
the  body.  The  Greeks  prevail  and  spoil  the  dead. 
Phtxbus  at  last  disarms  Patroclus,  strips  him  of  his 
armor,  and  he  is  wounded  by  Euphorbus  and  slain  by 
Hector,  whose  impending  death  at  Achilles'  hand  he 
prophesies  in  reply  to  the  boast  of  his  conqueror. 
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AND  thus,  to  gain  thai  fair-decltfd    galley.  stUl 
The   u-arriors   fought.     Patroclus  came  and 

stood 
Beside  Atrldes,  shepherd  of  the  host. 
Shedding  hot  tears,  as  down  a  low'ring  cliff 
A  dark-hued  fountain  pours  its  sombre  tide. 
And  at  the  sight  cimipassion  (Hied  the  heart 
Of  the  fleet  chief.     In  winged  words  he  spake: 

"  Why  thus  in  tcart,  Patroclus,  like  a  child  — 
A  wee  girl,  by  her  mother's  side  rhat  runs, 
Imploring  to  be  Hftcd  in  her  arms  — 
Who  clings  fast  to  her  raiment  and  deiain< 
Her  hast'ning  steps — looks   up   with   tear-stained 

face, 
Until  the  mother  catches  her  at  last 
And  raises  her?     Thou  seem 'si  like  such  a  child. 
Patroclus,  when  thou  shed'st  weak  tears  like  these:. 
Hast  thou  then  aught  to  tell  the  Myrmidons, 
Or  to  myself?  or  is't  that  thou  dost  bring 
Tidings  from  Phthia,  heard  by  thee  alone? 
Mennjtius,  as  men  say,  is  still  alive, — 
The  son  of  Actor;  and  .^acide*, 
Peleus,  is  dwelling  still  among  his  tribe 
Of  Myrmidons.     Our  sorrow  should  he  deep 
For  both,  if  they  should  perish.     Or  dost  feel 
Compassion  for  the  woes  of  Argos'  host 
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That  thus  are  dying  by  ihcir  uide-hullcd  Re« 
For  their  oflcncc?  Sprai:  plainly,  nor  conceal 
What  thy  ihouEht  harbon,  that  wc  both  may  Icnoti.' 

Thou,  chivalrous  Pairoclus,  with  deep  *igii 
Maden  anwcr:    "  O  Achilles,  Peleus'  son. 
Thou  mtghlic&t  far  of  all  Achn-a**  band, 
Ivct  not  thine  anger  rise;  for  bitter  woe 
Hatli  now  boct  the  Argives.     All  of  lliose 
That  were,  in  da>'«  gone  by,  our  bravest  chieb. 
Now  lie  on  board  the  galleys,  bearing  wounds 
From  weapons  cast  or  tlirust.     ^'ea,  Tydeus'  son, 
E'en  Diomcd,  the  valiant,  is  laid  low ; 
Pierced  is  Ody-sseus,  famed  for  might  of  spear. 
And  Agamemnon,  and  Eurypylus, 
Whose  thigh  received  an  arrow ;  over  these 
Labor  physin'iins  skilled  in  conntless  balms, 
Striving  to  heal  their  hurts.     Achilles!  thou 
Art  lost  to  pitj'.     Never  —  thus  I  pray  — 
May  anger  gain  the  mastery  o'er  my  soul, 
Such  a»  thou  nouriahcst,  that  valorous  art 
But  for  out  woe!    Who  else,  who  later-born. 
Shall  prove  through  thee  a  gainer  if  thou  fail 
To  shield  out  Greeks  from  shameful  overthrow? 
Hard-hearted!  not  to  thee  was  Peleus  sire. 
The  knightly;  nor  from  Thetis  art  thou  sprung; 
'Twas  the  gray  sea  begat  thee,  and  the  steep 
And  tow' ring  precipice*;  for  thy  heart 
Is  ruthlesit.     If  some  oracle  thou  dread, — 
If  she,  thy  queenly  mother,  hath  from  Zeus 
Heard  word  prophetic,  and  to  thee  hath  told, — 
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Then  dispatch  mc  with  speed,  and  let  thy  train 
t>f  Myrmidons  go  with  mc;  1  may  bring 
Deliv'rance  to  the  Aricivrs.     Give  thine  arma 
To  case  my  shoulders;  haply  may  the  foe. 
Mistaking  mc  for  thine  own  self,  refrain 
From  the  encounter,  and  the  martial  Greeks, 
Now  so  outworn,  breathe  respite ;  yet  indeed 
Short  is  the  warrior's  breathing-space  from  strife! 
Then  could  our  force,  refreshed,  repel  with  eaite 
Tile  assailants,  wearied  with  the  combat,  back 
Froiin  tents  and  ((alleys  to  their  own  town-walls." 

Such  was  his  prayer.     Deluded  one!  his  words 
On  his  own  head  brought  doom  and  cruel  end. 
And  swift  Adiillet,  moved  to  sorrow,  said: 

"Ah  me,  Patroclus,  friend  of  hcav'nly  birth, 
\Vliat  words  are  these?     No  oracle  I  heed. — 
None  that  I  know ;  nor  yet  hath  any  been 
Imparted  unto  me,  revealed  by  Zeus. 
By  her,  my  sov'reien  mother.     Yet  I  fee! 
A  bitter  (trief  that  stinjp  my  very  heart. 
That  thus  a  man  should  venture  to  despoil 
An  equal  and  to  wre<t  his  prize  away 
Because  he  is  the  stronger.     This  it  is 
That  wakens  grief  within  mr  —  that  my  pride 
Hath  been  humiliated  thus.     The  maid 
Whom  as  my  meed  the  Argives  chose  for  mc, 
Won  by  my  spear  for  having  razed  the  walls 
Of  a  strong  town,  hath  he  that  nilcs  the  host, 
Atrides  Agamemnon,  torn  again 
From  mine  embrace,  as  if  I  were  no  more 
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Than  some  poor  vagrant.     Rut  let  past  be  past; 
It  is  not  mm  thai  pauion  in  man's  heart 
Should  rage  without  surccue.     Yet  have  I  stvom 
NcVr  to  give  o'er  my  wrath  till  shouts  and  strife 
Echo  abodl  my  galleys.     So  do  thou 
Encase  thy  shoulders  in  my  far-famed  mail. 
And  lead  the  Myrmidon*  that  joy  in  fight 
On  to  the  combat,  if  the  sable  cloud 
Of  Troy  doth  close  indeed  about  otir  barks 
In  ovcrmast'ring  pow'r,  whilst  they  of  Greece 
Stand  closely  crowded  'gainst  the  ocean-striind ' 
In  narrow  confines;  and  the  city  of  Troy 
Hath  in  full  force  come  forth  stgainsi  them,  bold 
With  hope  of  vict'ry ;  for  they  now  no  more 
Behold  my  helmet  glinting  near  at  hand. — 
They  who  so  quickly  would  have  Red,  and  filled 
The  moats  with  their  dead  bodies,  had  the  king, 
The  son  of  Atreus,  been  but  mild  with  me! 
Our  camp  is  now  beleaguered.     For  the  lance 
Rages  no  longer  in  Tydides'  hand 
To  save  the  Argive  host  from  threatened  doom; 
Nor  from  those  hateful  lips  I  hear  the  voice 
Of  Atreus'  son;  —  now  echo  in  the  air 
The  shouts  of  man-slaying  Hector  rs  he  cheers 
His  Trojans  onward,     \yith  victorious  cries 
They  overspread  the  entire  plain  and  sweep 
Our  host  before  them.     Yet,  Patroclus,  still 
Smite  the  foe  fiercely  to  defend  the  fleet ; 
Let  ihem  not  bum  with  blazing  fire  our  barks, 
Destroying  thus  all  hope  of  the  return 
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Which  we  so  long  for.    To  the  sum  of  alt 

To  whai  I  now  impart  to  iliee,  give  heed: 

That  ihoii  mayat  uin  renown  and  glorious  fame 

For  me  'mong  all  the  Greeks,  that  soon  the  host 

May  send  the  lovely  damsel  back  to  me 

And  yield  me  glorious  off'rings  alio.     When 

Once  thou  hast  driv'n  the  focnicn  from  the  fleet, 

Return;  and  cv'n  if  Hera's  Thund'rer-lord 

Give  thee  to  gain  the  day,  do  not  desire, 

In  mine  own  absence,  to  maintain  the  strife 

'Gainst  the  war-loving  Trojans;  thou  sluiuldst  thus 

Leave  me  inglorious.     Neither  let  delight 

In  combat  and  in  carnage  influence  tliec 

To  lead  thy  host  to  Ilium,  slaughtering 

The  Trojans  in  thy  course,  lest  from  the  steep 

Olympian  one  of  the  undying  throng 

Come  forth  against  thee.     He  that  works  afar, 

Apollo,  loves  our  foemen  well.     Return 

When  thou  hast  hrouiiht  delJv'ranre  to  the  fieet; 

And  let  the  combatants  upon  the  plain 

Continue  still  their  struggle.    Would  to  Zetis, 

Athena  and  Apollo,  that  not  one 

Of  all  the  band  of  Troy  might  'scape  his  fate. 

Nor  one  of  all  the  Argivcs;  that  wc  two 

Survived,  and  n»ne  beside  us, —  to  rend  down 

Alone  the  hallowed  battlements  of  Troy  1 " 

WhiUt  thus  the  chiefs  held  converse,  Ajax  stood 
His  ground  no  longer  —  sorely  was  he  pressed 
By  force  of  weapons.     The  designs  of  Zeus 
And  the  brave  host  of  Ilium  with  their  spears 
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Were  overcoming  him.     TTic  shimm'ring  casque 
That  frnccd  Ki»  tnnples  rang  with  awful  sotind 
Bcnenth  the  beat  of  «p»re  coniinuall)- 
Smitine  its  strong-forged  plates ;  and  weary  grew 
The  chief's  left  shoulder,  steadfastly  and  long 
Bearing  the  su-iftly-shifted  ihtelil.     Hi»  foes, 
Though  hard   they  pressed  about  him   with   HteiT 

spciirs, 
Coutd  not  repel  htm.     Yet  laboriously 
Me  gapped  for  breath,  and  sweat  from  all  his  limb* 
Poured  copiously;  no  respite  could  he  And, 
And  toil  was  heaped  on  toil  nn  ever)-  hand. 
Ye  Muses, —  ye  that  hold  Olympian  halls, 
Tell  me  how  first  the  fiery  torch  was  cast 
Upon  the  Argive  galleys?     Hector  came 
Close  up  to  Aia.>:,  and  with  his  huge  brand 
Smote,  from  behind,  the  warrior's  a!>hcn  spear 
Where  shaft  and  head  were  joined ;  and  hewed  the 

shaft 
Completely  through;  and  Telamonius'  hand 
Brandislied  a  pointless  stump;  the  brazen  head 
Upon  the  ground  fell  clanging  far  away. 
And  then  did  Ajax,  ahudd'ring.  recognise 
In  his  brave  heart  the  works  of  heav'n.  and  how 
The  sky-throned  Thund'rer  baffled  all  his  plans 
Of  war,  and  willed  ihut  Troy  should  gain  the  day; 
And  he  shrank  backward  from  the  range  of  spears. 
Whilst  his  foes  hurled  the  torch  of  tireless  flame 
Into  the  speeily  gallej-.     instantly 
A  quenchless  blaxc  enveloped  all  the  bark. 
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Thus  o'er  the  s«rn  swxpt  fire.     Achilla  saw. 
Smiting  his  tliight,  and  to  Patroclus  spake: 

"  Rise,  heav'n-born  diicfiiiiii,  urger  of  thy  xeedt; 
1  liear  the  crackling  of  devourinj;  flame 
Kage  in  our  gallej-x.     Never  let  the  (oc 
Capture  our  barks;  for  then  all  hope  should  end 
Of  our  return.     Now  don  thy  mail  with  speed. 
1  go  to  call  our  followers  to  the  fray." 

So  spake  the  chief.     Patruclus  clad  his  form 
In  gleaming  mail  of  bronze.     His  ankles  first 
Caseii  he  in  glorious  greaves  secured  hy  claips 
Of  silver ;  next  about  hts  bosom  bound 
The  rich  and  starry-  corselet  of  the  fleet 
iEacides:  and  o'er  hii  sltouldcrs  now 
Slung  he  the  brazen  silver-studded  brand; 
And  the  strong  massive  buckler.     Then  upon 
Hi*  hardy  brow  he  set  the  well-forged  casque. 
With  horsehair  crest  and  plume  that  nodded  o'er 
His  forehead  fiercely.     Last  of  all  he  Keir.ed 
Two  pond'rous  jav'lins,  fitting  well  his  hand; 
Nothing  he  left  behind  him  but  the  lance 
Of  unreprnached  /t^acides  —  so  strong, 
Weighty,  enormous. —  which  no  other  Greek 
Had  force  to  wield  —  none  but  Achilles'  ann 
Could  branditli  it;  a  Pclian  ash- tree's  Stem, 
Bestowed  by  Chiron  on  the  hero's  sire, 
Down-hewn  from  Peliiin's  Mimmit  to  bring  doom 
To  heroes.     To  Autoniedon  the  chief 
Next  gave  command  to  yoke  in  haste  the  steeds; 
Him,  save  Achilles,  breaker  of  armed  ranks. 
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PatrDCtu«  prized   mosi  highly,  since  he  proved 
His  trustiest  comrade,  ever  staunch  Eo  bide 
The  shout  of  conflict.     So  Automcdon 
I  Brought  now  beneath  the  yoke  tho»e  counen  fleet, 
iSCanthus  and  Balius.     Swift  as  wind  they  flew ; 
'  Podarge  of  the  Harpies  bore  the  pair 
Unio  ihe  Zephyr  as  she  grazed  a  lea 

stream  of  Ocean.     Pedasus  outside. 
That  noble  beast,  was  coupled  ;i.s  tbird  Steed; 
Led  by  Achilles  from  Hetion's  walls 
The  day  he  gained  ihcm ;  —  though  of  mortal  birth. 
Yet  mated  well  \i'ith  steeds  of  deathless  race. 

Meantime  Achilles,  roving  everywhere 
Among  the  tents,  accoutred  all  his  host 
Of  Myrmidons  in  mail.     Like  greedy  wolves 
Of  desp'raie  boldness,  thai  have  slain,  and  rend 
A  huge  homed  stag  upon  the  mountain-sleep;  — 
Red  are  their  jans  with  gore;  in  packs  they  speed 
To  some  dark  fountain,  where  with  slender  tongues 
They  lap  the  sable  waters,  whilst  their  moutlis 
Drip  with  the  victim's  blood,  and  the  repast 
I  Distends  their  bellies  and  makes  bold  their  hearts; 
I  So  streamed  the  chiefs  and  couns'lors  of  the  host 
>0(  .Myrmidons  around  the  dauntless  squire 
Of  j^cus'  fleet  grandson.     Fierce  in  fight, 
Achilles  stood  among  the  men  to  spur 
Forward  the  steeds  and  bucklered  warrior- bands. 

Fifty  in  number  were  the  rapid  barks 
Whidi,  captained  by  Achilles,  loved  of  Zeus, 
Had  come  to  Ilium;  and  in  every  bark 
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Sate  fifty  comrailcs  on  the  oarsmen's  scats. 
Five  leader*  chose  he  to  command  the  host, — 
Men  whom  he  trusted;  but  his  own  strong  might 
Held  the  chief  place  of  all.     The  foremost  troop 
t>beyed  Mene-stheus,  mailed  Jn  shimm'rirg  steel; 
Son  of  heav'n-fall'n  Spercheius'  stream,  brought 

forth 
By  Polydora  of  the  beauteous  face 
To  the  unwearying  river;  god,  and  maid 
Of  mortal   race,  uniting.     By  repute 
His  sire  was  Bonis,  Perieres'  son. 
Wedding  the  mother  publicly,  he  poured 
Upon  her  boundless  largess.     Of  the  next 
Battalion,  bold  Kudorus  was  the  chief; 
Son  of  a  virgin ;  and  his  mother's  name 
Was  Polymela,  fair  in  dioral  dance. 
And  Phylas'  child;  of  whom  the  mighty  slay'r 
Of  Argus  was  enamored,  seeing  her 
'Mid  singing  maidens  in  the  tripping  train 
Of  golden-arrowed  Artemis,  whose  call 
Rings  to  her  hounds.     Then  swiftly  d!d  the  god, 
Deliv'rer  Hcnnes,  stealthily  ascend 
To  her  roof-chamber,  there  to  couch  with  her 
In  secret.    Great  Eudorus  was  her  child; 
A  mighty  warrior  he,  and  passing  fleet. 
Bui  when  she.  Ilithyia,  who  presides 
O'er  travail -pangs,  brought  forth  the  babe  to  day. 
And  he  beheld  (he  sunlight.  Echccles, 
That  strong  and  mighty  son  of  Actor,  led 
The  mother  of  the  infant  to  his  hall 
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With  counties*  bridxl- gifts.     Old  Phylas  mred 
The  boy  with  tender  care,  receiving  him 
With  welcoming  embrace  as  his  own  child. 
Warlike  Pisander  held  the  third  camman<l, 
The  son  of  Mmnalus,  renowned  bejond 
All  other  Myrmidons  in  strife  of  shafts  — 
All  save  Peiides"  comrade.     The  fourth  band 
Did  knightly  Phoenix  lead,  though  full  of  yeart; 
Blameless  Alcimedon,  Lacrces'  son, 
Captained  the  fifth.     When  Peleiis'  son  had  thus 
Ranged  all  in  fair  at  ray  about  their  chiefs. 
He  laid  upon  them  thus  his  stern  behest : 

"  V'c  Myrmidon*,  let  none  forget  the  threats 
Ye  uttered  'gainst  the  Trojans  by  the  side 
Of  our  swift  barks  whilst  raged  as  yet  miiK  ire, 
And  how  each  held  me  culpable,  and  fipakr: 
'  O  ruthless  son  of  Pcleus,  'twas  on  gall 
Thy  mother  reared  thee.     Cruel,  thus  to  ke«p 
Thy  comrades  here  pent  up  beside  the  fleet! 
Let  us  at  least,  since  evil  passions  fill 
Thy  soul,  hie  homnvard  in  our  roving  barks.' 
Such  utt'rancc*  as  these  in  council-throng 
Oft  did  ye  vent  against  mc.     Now  appears 
A  mighty  task  of  war,  for  which  in  days 
Gone  by  ye  yearned.     Let  every  warrior,  strons 
In  courage,  battle  manfully  with  Troy." 

So  «pakc  Achilles,  kindling  strength  and  lire 
In  every  breast.     The  warriors  ranged  themselves 
In  firmer  columns  at  their  captain's  call; 
As  when  a  mason  founds  with  dose-set  stones 
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The  wall  oi  soinc  high  mansion,  to  defend 
'Gainst  violent-blowing  gitlrs;  so  join«i]  the  casques 
And  bossy  bucklers;  shield  reclined  on  shield, 
And  helmet  pressed  on  helmet,  and  each  man 
Against  his  fellow;  and  the  horsehair  plumes 
Brushed  one  another  o'er  the  jtlintinK  crests, 
As  the  men  nodded ;  in  such  close  array 
The  warrior*  foniied.     Before  th'  entire  host 
Two  men.   Patroclus  and  Autoinedon, 
Now  donned  their  mail  iviih  one  intent :  —  to  6ght 
As  champions  of  the  Myrmidonian  band. 
Achilles,  passing  now  within  his  lodge, 
Lifted  the  cover  from  the  beauteous  chest, 
Rich-carvcn,  which  the  ijueen  of  silver  feet 
Had  placed  on  board  his  galley  and  had  stored 
With  (unic*  and  with  mantles,  warm  to  shield 
From  breath  of  winds,  and  blankets  of  thick  fell. 
There  lay  his  rich-wrought  chalice  from  which  none 
Other  mieht  quaff  bright  wine,  of  all  mankind; 
Nor  unto  any  of  the  gods  he  poured 
Libations  from  it,  save  to  7,r\is  our  $\n. 
And  this  he  lifted  fro:n  the  coffer, —  first 
With  sulphur  cleansed  it  well,  and  aflerwards 
Washed  it  with  water  from  a  crystal  tide. 
Bathed  then  his  hands,  and  dipped  the  purple  win*; 
Then,  standing  in  the  mi d-cr closure,  poured 
Libation,  raised  his  eye*  to  hcav'n  and  pra)'cd  — 
Nor  did  the  Thund'rcr  fail  to  heed  chat  prayer: 

"  O  sov'rcign  Zeus,  Dodonian,  throned  afar, 
Pelasgian  thou,  that  boldest  lordly  sway 
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O'er  \i' inter- bound  Doilona!  round  whom  dwell 

The  Sclli,  augurs  of  unwashen  fc«, 

Thiit  bed  upon  the  ground !     As  ihou  didst  once 

Give  car  to  tny  petitiun,  hanorinj;  me 

And   fearfully  chastising  the  Greek  host, 

So  grant  me  yd  another  boon.     Mytell 

Must  tair)'  by  th'  assemblage  of  the  fleet; 

Vet  do  1  send  my  comrade  with  strong  bands 

Of    Myrmidons    to   battle.     Far-seeing    King! 

Let  glory  ivait  on  him :  make  bold  the  heart 

Within  his  breast,  tliat  Hector  too  may  know 

If  our  companion  hath  the  skill  to  light 

Alone,  or  if  unconquered  prove  his  hands 

And  furious,  only  when  myself  I  seek 

The  toil  of  combat.     Wheti  he  shall  have  driv'n 

The  roaring  shock  of  battle  from  the  fleet. 

Grant  then  that  he  return  to  me  unscathed 

To  the  swift  barks,  with  all  his  panoply 

And  followers  skilled  in  battling  hand-to-hand." 

So  supplicated  be ;  the  Couns'lor  heard ; 
One  part  our  Sire  fulfilled,  and  one  denied; 
Vouchsafing  that  Patroclus  should  repel 
The  combat  from  the  barks,  yet  granting  not 
That  he  return  uninjured  from  that  fray. 

Thus  having  made  libaiiun  and  invoked 
Our  Sire  in  prayer,  Achilles  sought  his  tent 
And  in  the  chest  again  the  chalice  laid; 
Then  passed  the  hero  out,  and  stood  before 
The  portal;  still  his  bosom  yearned  to  view 
The  fearful  strife  'twixt  Troy  and  Argos'  host. 
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Behind  the  brave  Patroclus  his  command 
Marched  in  full  armor,  as  with  resolute  heuru 
They  now  assailed  the  Trojans ;  pouring  fonh 
Like  swanns  of  wnspt  that  nest  beside  the  wsj', 
That  boys  are  woiu  10  irritate  and  chafe, 
Thus,  thoughtless  miscreants!  bring  common  ill 
On  many;  fcM*  if  any  trav'ler  stir 
The  nests  in  passing,  not  intending  harm, 
Forth  every  one  conies  winginir,  with  a  heart 
Of  fury,  to  do  battle  for  her  brood; 
l.i'ke  them  in  heart  and  mood  the  Myrmidons 
Now  svi-armed  from  out  ibeir  gallcyt,  and  their  crlei 
Sounded  incessantly.     Pattoclus  thus 
Called  to  hts  Aimrades  in  far-echoing  tones: 

"  Ye  followers  of  Achilles,  Peieus'  son. 
Friends,  Myrmidons!  be  heroes,  and  recall 
Your  former  fierj'  valor.     Thus  may  we 
Honor  Pelidcs,  mightiest  far  among 
The  Argives  here  encamped  beside  their  barks  — 
Bravest,  with  his  companions  trained  to  fight 
In  hand-to-hand  encounter.     Thus  shall  lie, 
Wide-ruling  Agamemnon,  recognize 
How  ruinous  his  folly  proved,  in  thus 
Spuming  the  bravest  chief  of  all  his  host." 

Thus  spake  Patroclus,  and  in  every  breast 
Wakened  new  strength  and  hope.     In  dose-massed 

throng 
They  dashed  upon  the  foe.     The  vessels  round 
Now  echoed  with  appalling  roar  the  cries 
Of  tbc  Acliarans.     When  the  Trojans  saw 
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The  strong  son  of  Mcnietim  with  hi*  squire 

Arrayed  in  shimm'ring  armor,  ail  their  souls 

Were    filled    with    ilrend;    their    serried    column* 

brake, — 
For  Peleus'  son, —  so  thought  they, —  swih  of  foot. 
Had  flung  away  hi»  wraih  betide  the  fleet, 
Resolving  to  be  reconciled.     Each  gazed 
About  to  find  csc.ipe  from  utter  doom. 

Then  first  Patroclus  with  his  thimrn'ruig  spear 
Aimed  at  the  battle's  centre,  where  the  press 
Was  densest,  most  disordered, —  by  the  ttern 
Of  the  large-iouled  Protciilaus"  bark. 
The  weapon  sped  and  struck  Pyrscchmcs;  he 
It  was  who  led  Piconia's  charioteers 
From  Amydon  beside  broad  Axlus'  flow. 
It  smoie  the  chief's  right  shoulder;  with  a 
Backward  in  dust  he  fell ;  from  round  him  fled 
His  band  Pa-onian;  for  Patroclus  filled 
The  hearts  of  all  with  panic  when  he  thus 
Struck  down  their  chief,  their  bravest  in  the  fray. 
Thus  he  repulsed  the  focmen  from  the  fleet. 
The  fierce  flame  quenching.     Half  consumed,  the 

bark 
Was  left  to  lie;  the  Trojan  army  fled 
With  fearful  clamor;  'twi.M  the  deep  ships  Streamed 
The  tide  of  Greek  pursuers,  and  the  din 
Abated  never.  As  from  the  high  peak 
Of  *omc  vast  mountain  Zeus,  whose  power  compelt 
The  lightnings,  shakes  the  shroud  of  mitt  away. 
And  in  clear  light  the  lookouts  of  the  hills, 
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The  tow 'ring  h^adlsntts.  and  the  glens  appear; 
And  th«  serenity  of  boundless  blue 
Bursts  irom  beneath  the  cluudu;  sa  having  driv'n 
Back  the  fierce  conflagration  from  the  fleet, 
'ITie  Arijives  breathed  brief  respite;  yet  of  strife 
Came  no  ccssalion,  for  not  yet  the  Greek* 
Had  from  their  galleys  swept  their  foes  awaf 
In  headlong  panic;  they  resisted  still. 
Retreating  only  as  constrained  by  need. 

Then,  as  the  strife  of  chiefs  grew  scattered,  each 
Struck  down  his  man.     Brave  Menortiades 
Smote  with  his  whetted  javelin  the  thigh 
Of  Arcilyc^s,  who  turned  to  fl«c. 
Right  through  the  limb  he  drave  the  brazen  shaft, 
Crushing  the  bone  within.     The  warrior  fell 
Prone  to  the  grotind.     Then  McneUiis,  famed 
For  deeds  of  valor,  wounded  Thoi«  where 
His  breast  was  left  unguarded  by  his  shield, 
And  made  his  limbs  to  sink.     Phylides,  pressed 
By  Afiiphiclus,  observed  him  as  he  catnc. 
Made  the  first  lunge,  and  smote  him  on  the  thigh, 
Close  to  the  body,  ivhere  the  sinews  mass 
Most  densely  on  the  human  frame.     The  shaft 
Severed  the  tendons  —  darkness  dimmed  his  sight. 
Of  NeMor's  scions,  one,  Antilochus, 
Wounded  Atymnius  with  jav'lin  keen; 
The  brazen  head  transfixed  his  side.     He  dropped 
Before  his  foe.     Then  Maris  stood  to  shield 
The  slain,  and,  furious  at  his  brother's  fate, 
He  charged  the  son  of  Nestor  hand-to-hand 
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With  branJishetl  lan«.     But  ThnKymcdes,  peer 
Of  gods,  forcsiallcd  him:  and  ere  Maris'  arm 
Could   deal   the  sirokr,  he   raised  and   hutlctl   his 

shaft, 
Smiting  with  sudden  and  unerring  aim 
The  Trojan's  shoulder;  and  the  jav'lin's  point 
Tore  from  the  ligaments  the  upper  ann. 
Snapping  the  bone  short  off;  the  warrior  fell 
With  heavy  crash  of  arms,  and  duslcditrmcd  gaze. 
And  thus,  the  victims  of  two  brothers,  these 
Two  valiant  amirades  of  Sarpcdon  passed 
To  Erebus — those  hurlcrt  of  the  dart, 
The  sons  of  Amisodanis.  who  reared 
The  huge  and  dread  Cliim;rra,  that  brouj^t  ill 
To  many  men.     Oi'lean  Ajax  now 
Sprang  upon  CIcobiiUis,  who  had  been 
Caught  in  the  press,  and  captured  him  ah've; 
But  smote  his  neck  with  hiltcd  sword,  and  thus 
Upon  the  spot  despatched  him.     All  the  brand 
Ran  warm  with  blood;  the  purple  gloom  of  death 
And  overmast'ring  Fate  o'ervciled  his  eyes. 
Peneleos  rushed  with  I.yonn  to  the  *hoclc. 
For  they  had  missed  each  other  with  their  spears. 
Each  aiming  falsely ;  but  again  they  made 
Charge  with  their  swonls;  and  I.ycon  presently 
Smote  'ocath  its  horsehair  plume  his  focman's  crest; 
Tlie  sword  brake  at  the  hilt;  Peneleos  next 
Struck  Lycon  in  the  neck  beneath  the  ear; 
Th'  entire  blade  was  buried  deep;  the  skin 
Held  only;  to  one  side  the  head  drooped  low. 
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The  limbs  gave  \vaj-.     And  now  Merioncs, 
O'crtaking  AcaiDas  with  nimble  feet, 
Pierced  his  right  shoulder  even  as  he  climbed 
His  chariot;  —  datheil  him  hcadloiii;  from  the  car; 
And  darkness  dimmed  his  gaze.     Idonieneux 
Smote  Er)'nn<u's  mouth  with  ruthless  spear ; 
Beneath  the  brain  the  brnny.e  head  ent'nne  passed. 
And  cleaving  the  white  bones,  dashed  out  ihc  teeth; 
And  both  his  eyes  o'erflowed  with  blood  that  welled 
Forth  from  his  nostrils  and  his  parted  lips; 
Peath  shrouded  with  her  sable  mists  the  slain. 

Thus  cad  among  these  Argive  chieftains  slew 
His  victim;  and  as  wolves,  voracious,  spring 
At  lambs  or  kids  to  snatch  them  from  the  Hocks 
That,  pastuHng  on  the  hills,  are  cut  apart 
Through  folly  of  their  shepherd;  and  their  foes 
Kipy  their  pliglit  and  of  a  sudden  seize 
And  rend  the  feeble  creatures;  so  the  (Greets 
Now  sprang  upon  their  Tmjan  foes,  who  thought 
Only  of  flight  with  its  discordant  cries. 
Forgetting  their  fierce  ardor  for  the  fray. 

Ajax,  the  urent,  strove  constantly  to  cast 
His  lance  at  bronze-mailed  Hector;  but  the  chief. 
Long  trained  in  combat,  with  his  oxhide  shield 
Fenced  liis  broad  s^hoitldcrs,  keeping  careful  guard 
'Gainst  whistling  arrows  and  resounding  spears. 
And  though  he  kneiv  that  vict'ry  In  the  fight 
Leaned  to  the  arms  of  Greece,  he  stood  his  ground 
To  save  his  trusty  friends  from  ihreat'ning  harm. 

As  when  from  Mount  Olympus  comes  a  cloud 
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From  ihc  clear  blue,  aiid  nvenpmiis  th«  sky, 

When  Zeus  sends  forih  the  hurricane;  the  sons 

Of  Troy  so  s\i(ldcnl>-,  with  frightened  cries, 

Rushed  in  disordered  panic  from  the  barks 

Back  to  their  walls.     In  pitiable  wise 

They  CTO»e<l  the  trench  once  more.     His  own  swift 

steeds 
Bore  Hector  in  his  armor.     Yet  he  left 
Troj''»  »on»  behind  him, —  for  the  moat,  delved  deep. 
Despite  their  toil,  imprisoned  them;  within 
That  trench's  depths  full  many  a  speeding  steed. 
V'oked  to  the  chariot,  snapped  the  pole  and  left 
His  master's  car  b<4iind.     Patroclus  still 
Was  pressing  onward,  with  impatient  cries 
To  his  own  army,  and  resolved  to  bring 
Ruin  on  Troy,     Divided,  terrified. 
The  men  of  Ilium,  shrieking,  wildlj'  Bed : 
The  thitinf;  choked  r\try  pathway;  dun  was  swept 
Before  the  whirlwind  to  the  clouds,  while  still 
The  solid-footed  steeds  maintained  their  flight 
Buck  from  t)ie  tenti  and  barks  ttn^'ard  lliiun'f  walls, 
WTiere'er  Patroclus  saw  the  ranks  in  most 
Disorder,  he  turrved  thither,  nhilst  he  hurled 
Shouts  of  defiance.     'Neath  his  asirs  unk 
Prone  from  their  cars  the  drivers:  chariots  fell 
Clashing  like  cymbals.     Straight  across  the  trrndi 
Sprang  the  swift  coursers, —  those  immortal  beasts, 
Those  clorious  gifts  the  gods  to  Pcleus  gave, — 
Still  pressing  onward;  and  Patroclus'  lirart 
Urged  him  'gaiiut  Hector,  whom  he  longed  to  strike; 
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But  his  Be«  steeds  bore  Hector  from  the  fray. 

As  in  a  tempest  all  the  durlc-hued  earth 
Is  drenched  with  niin  on  some  autumnal  day, 
When  Zeus  pours  swiftest  torrents  down,  in  ire 
Against  the  race  of  men,  that  recklessly, 
In  council  met,  ordain  unrighteous  laws, 
And  banish  what  is  just,  nor  ever  heed 
Vengeance  divine;  their  brimming  rivers  teem 
With  the  swoln  Hnod,  and  many  a  mountain-side 
Is  scored  with  furrowed  channels  of  the  rilla 
That  tumble  headlong  to  the  purple  deep. 
Loud  groaning,  from  the  heights,  and  devastate 
The  husbandry'  of  humankind ;  so  groaned 
The  mares  of  Ilium  loudly  as  they  sped. 

When  thus  Patroclus  had  mown  down  the  first 
Squadrons  of  Troy,  he  bade  his  men  retire 
Upon  ihc  galleys,  nor  permitted  them. 
Despite  their  zeal,  to  scale  the  city-wall; 
But  there,  betwixt  the  vessels  and  the  stream 
And  (he  high  rampart,  sallying  at  the  foe. 
Dealt  slaughter  still;  avenging  thus  the  fate 
Of  many  a  hero.     With  his  shining  shaft 
First  smote  he  Pronoiis  where  the  breast  was  seen 
Uncovered  by  the  shield,  and  made  his  limbs 
To  sink :  with  might)-  crash  he  fell ;  and  next 
Patroclus  sprang  at  Thestor,  Enops'  son. 
As  crouched  within  his  polished  car  the  chief 
Sate  all  bewildered,  whilst  from  out  his  hands 
Had  slipt  the  rein;.     Approaching  to  his  side. 
Through  his  right  cheek  the  Argive  thrust  his  spear. 
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Which  p3»cd  betwixt  the  teeth;  then  gnupcd  the 

shaft, 
Lifting  the  victim  o'er  the  chariot-rim, 
EVn  as  »me  angler  teated  on  llic  brink 
Of  a  projecting  precipice,  with  line 
And  bright  bronze  hook,  might  draw  from  out  the 

deep 
A  lusty  fish ;  so  o'er  the  chariot's  side 
He  drew  him,  open-mouthed,  ivith  shtmm'ring  spear; 
Anil  Rime  bim  down  upon  his  face;  and  in 
The  fall  the  breath  of  life  forsook  hit  frame. 
And  preicnlly  his  conqueror  dashed  a  stone 
'Gainst  Er>'Iaus'  forehead  as  he  sped; 
The  Trojan's  skull  within  liis  heavy  casque 
Was  clov'n  asunder;  prone  he  fell  to  earth. 
And  Death's  grim  shadows  deepened  o'er  hi*  sight. 
And  next  Amphotcrus  before  him  fell, — 
Epaltes,  Erymas,  Tlcpolemus, 
Son  of  Damastnr ;  —  Kchius,  Pyris  too. 
And  Ipheus  and  Evippus.  and  the  son 
Of  Argeus,  Polymelus;  —  all  were  stretched, 
Man  after  man.  upon  the  fruitful  soil. 

Sarpedon.  when  he  saw  bis  comrade  chiefs. 
With  coats  of  mail  ungirdled,  thus  laid  low 
By  Menortiadcs  Patroclus'  hand. 
Upbraided  thus  his  godlike  [.ycian  host:  — 

"  Shame,  shame,  ye  LyciansI     Whither  do  ye  By? 
Show  now  your  active  Ecal,     Myself  will  go 
Forth  to  assail  this  warrior  and  to  learn 
Whose  lordly  might  prcvailcth  thus;  for  he 
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Already  hath  dealt  countless  blo«'S  to  Troy, 
And  made  ti>  f:til  the  limbs  of  many  a  brave." 

Thus  saying,  from  his  chariot,  armed,  the  chief 
Leaped  to  the  ground.     From  the  oppoaing  host 
Patroclui  saw,  anii  from  his  own  car  sprang 
Ltkcnisc.     As  on  a  tow'rinii  cliff,  with  screams 
That  rend  the  air,  a  pair  of  vultures  light 
With  their  bent  bealts  and  talons  hooked  to  seize ; 
So  with  loud  cries  rushed  each  on  each  the  foes. 
The  son  of  Chronus,  crafty  in  designs, 
Beheld  them  pilyingiy;  and  thus  addressed 
Hera,  his  sister  and  his  wedded  queen: 

"Alas  for  me!     Sarpcdon,  whom  I  love 
Most  of  all  men,  is  destined  now  to  fall 
By  Mcncrtiades  Patroclus'  hand. 
Between  two  course*  halt*  my  yearning  heart. 
Whether  to  snatch  him  from  the  tearful  fray, 
Still  living,  and  to  sci  him  safe  within 
Lycia's  rich  realm,  or  whether  to  permit 
Patroclus'  ami  to  lay  the  warrior  low." 

Then  Hera,  queen  of  heav'n,  the  tender-eyed, 
Annvcred,  "  What  meanest  thou  hy  words  like  these, 
Dreaded  Chronides?    Wouldst  thou  rescue  then 
A  mortal  warrior,  long  since  marked  by  fate. 
From  death  "mid  discord  of  (he  noisy  strife? 
Do  then  thy  will ;  not  all  the  other  gods 
Applaud  thine  action;  likewise  let  the  word 
Which  now  I  speak  be  borne  within  thy  heart. 
If  thou  shnit  send  S;irpedon  home  alive. 
Consider  that  some  other  deity 
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May  also,  afterwards,  doirc  to  save 

His  own  dear  offspring  from  the  furious  fray; 

For  many  gods  have  sons  that  take  the  field 

Round  Priam's  mighty  dty;  in  their  breasts 

Thou  will  wake  liercc  resentment.     If  indeed 

Thou  love  him  well,  and  pity  for  his  fate 

Swell  in  thy  bosom,  suffer  none  the  less 

Tliat  in  the  lierce-fought  fSght  thy  son  succumb 

To  \renactia<!es  Patrotlus'  hand ; 

And  when  his  life  and  spirit  shall  have  fled, 

Despatch  thou  then  both  Death  and  gentle  Sleep 

To  be  his  escorts,  till  ihe>-  shall  arrive 

In  the  wide  Lycian  country.    There  his  clan 

And  friendi  nhnll  bury  him,  and  raise  a  mound 

And  pillar — ihc  meet  tribute  of  the  slain." 

She  spake;  the  sire  of  gods  and  men  complied. 
And  caused  a  shower  of  bloody  drops  to  rain 
Upon  the  ground,  to  glorify  the  son 
He  ]o^*cd,  and  whom  Patroclus  was  to  slay 
In  rich-soiled  Ilium,  far  from  his  own  land. 

When  now,  advancing  each  upon  his  foe. 
They  came  to  close  approach,  Patroclus  pierced 
Illustrious  Thrasydcmus,  the  brave  squire 
Of  I^rd  Sarpcdon,  near  the  groin,  and  robbed 
His  limbs  of  might,     Sarpcdon  made  the  next 
Assault  with  glinting  lance,  but  missed  the  chief, 
Wounding  instead  the  courser  Pedasus 
In  the  right  shoulder;  and  he,  moaning  loud. 
Sank,  gasping  forth  his  life,  in  dust;  while  fled 
His  soul.     Wide-parted  stood  the  other  steeds; 
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Ix)ud  groaned  iheyokc  beneath  the  strain;  the  line* 
Were  all  enlwincd  as  th"  outer  courser  lay 
Stretched  in  the  dust.     But  he,  Automedon, 
Famed  with  the  spear.  «ion  eniled  this,  and  drew 
From  his  strong  thigh  his  taper- pointed  brand, 
Sprang,  and  cut  loose  their  yoke-mate,  staying  not 
His  arm.    The  others  placed  themseK-es  in  line. 
Obedient  to  the  reins;  the  warriors  look 
Again  their  place  in  that  heart-wasting  fray. 

Sarpedon's  gleaming  jav'h'n  missed  once  more; 
O'er  the  left  shoulder  of  Patroclus  pas^ted 
The  apear-point.  but  it  miotc  him  not;  and  next 
Patroclus  aimed  —  not  vainly  from  his  hand 
The  missile  fled.     It  smote  Sarpedon  where 
The  midriff  closes  o'er  the  throbbing  heart. 
He  fell  K  oak  or  poplar  falls,  or  tall 
Pine,  which  upon  the  steep  the  craftsmen  fell 
With  axes  whetted  new,  to  frame  a  bark 
With  it*  hewn  beams;  so  now  he  moaning  lay 
Outstretched  before  his  battle-car  and  steeds. 
Clutching  the  blood-stained  dust  within  h»  hands. 
As  comes  a  lion  on  a  herd  and  slays 
A  bullock  'mong  the  kine  of  trailing  feet; 
Tawny  and  strong  of  heart,  it  yields  its  life 
Within  the  lion's  jaws  with  many  a  groan; 
E'en  thus  the  chief  of  Lycia's  bucklered  bands. 
Death-smitten  by  his  foe,  but  fiery  still 
In  spirit,  called  his  loved  companion's  name: 

"  Dear  Glaueus,  warrior  among  heroesl  now 
Thou  necdst  must  prove  thyself  a  spearman  strong 
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And  bold  in  comtNU.     Now,  if  pcompt  thou  art. 

Let  all  thy  tbou^ts  be  turned  to  desp'ntc  striie. 

Tisrene  the  ombat  first  to  evei;  hand ; 

SuauDon  the  duch  of  hydn ;  bid  them  wage 

The  battle  round  Saipcdon.     Then  defend 

With  thine  own  qwar  m^  body.     I  shall  bring 

Humiliation  and  rqtroach  on  thee 

Through  ^^  thy  days  to  amie  if  nou'  the  Greeks 

Deipoil  me  of  mine  arms  as  1  lie  slain 

Beside  the  gathered  galle)-s.     Hold  thy  ground ; 

Be  ttaunch  of  heart;  urge  forward  all  the  host." 

Whilst  yet  he  spake,  the  veil  of  death  was  spread 
O'er  eyes  and  nostrils;  and  Patroclus  set 
His  heel  upon  his  breast,  and  from  the  wound 
Drew  forth  the  javelin ;  and  following  came 
The  midriff.     Thus  he  drew  at  the  same  time 
Spear- point   and   spirit   forth.     The   Myrmidons 
Stayed  then  his  panting  steeds,  that,  having  left 
The  chariot  of  their  masters,  yearned  to  flee. 

Deep  was  the  grief  of  Glaucus  when  he  heard 
Sarpedon's  call;  and  sorrow  stirred  his  heart 
That  he  could  give  no  succor.     With  his  hand 
He  clasped  his  uppper  arm ;  the  H'ound  was  sore 
Which  Teucer's  arrow,  thus  to  save  his  host 
From  threatened  doom,  had  giv'n  him  as  he  pressed 
On  toward  the  lofty  rampart.     He  invoked 
Phcebus,  that  sends  his  shafts  afar,  and  prayed ; 

"  Hear  me,  O  king,  who  in  the  fertile  fields 
Of  Lycia,  or  in  Troy,  dost  dwell  somewhere :  — 
For  thou  hast  pow'r  to  hear  in  every  land 
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Men  sorrow-stricken,  e'en  as  no»v  doili  fall 
Griel  upon  me.     This  wound  is  sore;  :ny  hand 
Is  stung  with  piercing  panes.     I  csnnot  stay  , 
The  flow  of  blood;  my  shoulder  is  uetghed  down 
iiencaih  the  pain  —  I  can  no  longer  viield 
Fimily  my  jav'lin,  nor  advance  against 
The  enemy.    The  mightiest  n;an  among 
Our  ho«,  Sarpedon,  sprung  from  Zeus,  lies  low; 
E'en  his  own  son  the  god  cares  not  to  shield  I 
But  heal  my  cruel  wound,  O  sov'reign  king. 
And  lull  to  test  mine  anguish;  grant  me  strength 
To  urge  my  Lycisnj  to  the  fray,  and  fight 
Myself  to  guard  the  body  of  the  chief." 

Thus  he  entreated;  and  Apollo  heard, 
And  swiftly  made  his  psngs  to  cease,  and  dried 
Within  the  cruel  wound  the  dark  blood's  flmv, 
Inspiring  might  within  the  warrior's  frame. 
Glaucus  perceived  it,  and  rejoiced  at  heart 
That  the  gieat  god  so  swiftly  heard  his  prijvr. 
And  first  he  roved  the  field  on  every  bund, 
Calling  the  Lycians'  leaders  forth  to  fight 
Around   their  slain  Sarpedon.     Afterwards, 
With  hasty  strides,  he  paued  to  Ilium's  throng, 
Accosting  there  Polydamas,  the  son 
Of  Panihoiis,  and  Agcnor,  godlike  chief. 
And  after  these  /Eneas;  seeking  lait 
Hector  the  brazen<orseleted ;  and  stood 
Beside  him,  and  addressed  him  with  winged  speech: 

"  Hector,  it  seems  thou  now  hast  utterly 
Forgotten  the  allies  who,  all  for  thee, 
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Fsr  from  their  friends,  and  from  their  fatherland, 

Cumume  [lieir  lives  thus;  little  doH  thou  care 

To  lend  (hem  aid.     Sarpedon  lieth  dead. 

Who  led  the  Lycian  wjirriors  aimed  with  sliiclds  — 

llie  mail  \ihu  through  his  justice  and  strong  mi^t 

Was  Lycia's  shelter.     Him  the  brazen  §:od 

Of  war  liath  conquered  lliroii);))  Patrocltis'  shaft. 

Comrades,  stand  by  —  let  righteous  anger  swell 

Your  breasts;  nor  suffer  that  the  Myrmidons 

Despoil  the  body  and  disgrace  the  slain, 

In  anger  for  the  Are'ves.  who  beside 

The  speeding  ships  have  perished  by  our  spears." 

As  thus  the  hero  spake  to  them,  the  sons 
Of  Ilium  were  o'enthelmcd  with  utter  woe, 
Not  to  be  bunie,  resistless ;  the  slain  chief 
Had  proved  himself,  although  of  alien  ract. 
The  bulwark  of  the  city;  a  strong  ho« 
Of  warriors  followed  him;  whilst  he  himself 
\Vas  the  best  champion  of  them  all.     With  hearts 
Burning  for  vengeance,  Ilium's  cohorts  sprang 
Straiglit  on  the  Argives,  led  by  Hector,  filled 
With  sorrow  for  Sarpedon.     On  his  side, 
Menortiu^'  son  Patrodus,  staunch  of  heart, 
Cheered  his  troops  forward.     First  the  Ajax-pair 
He  called,  already  eager  for  the  fray: 

"  Now,  champions  Ajax,  to  defensive  fight 
Lend  all  your  willing  efforts;  prove  younelres 
Such  men  'mong  heroes  as  ye  were  of  yore. 
Or  evcfj  mightier.     For  8  man  lies  low. 
The  first  who  leaped  within  th"  Achsean  wall  — 
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Sarpcdon.     Would  his  corse  might  fall  our  priz«, 
And  that  we  inii;lit  dislionor  it  and  rend 
The  mail  from  off  its  ilwuiMer*,  and  oVrtlirwv 
With  our  rclcntlrss  weapons  alt  among 
His  men-at-anm  that  fight  to  guard  the  slain." 

So  spake  he,  while  of  their  own  impiiUe  all 
Burned  to  defend.     When  now  the  rival  hosts 
Had  made  thetr  columns  strong  on  cither  hand, 
The  Trojans.  Lycians,  and  the  Myrmidons 
And  the  Achxans  now  encountered  o'er 
The  body,  with  fierce  shouts.     The  mail  they  wore 
Clashed  with  a  deaf'ning  sound;  while  Zeus  o'er- 

spread 
With  (aieful  shroud  of  gloom  that  fearful  field, 
That  terrible  in  truth  might  prove  the  task 
Of  combat  o'er  the  son  he  loved,  thus  slain. 

And  first  the  Trojans  drave  the  quick-eyed  bands 
Of  Argive*  hack;  since  not  the  feeblest  chief 
Among  the  Myrmidons  had  been  laid  low, — 
The  son  of  greai-souled  Agaoles, —  divine 
Epeigeus,  who  had  reigned  in  furmer  years 
In  populous  Budeium;  but  had  caused 
A  noble  nephew's  death,  and  hence  had  fled 
To  Peleus  and  hit  spouse  of  silv'ry  feet, 
A  suppliant.     Unto  Ilium,  full  of  steeds. 
TTicy  sent  him  with  the  scatt'rer  o(  anned  hoots, 
Achilles,  as  his  follower,  there  to  fie^t 
With  Ilium's  heroes.     As  he  laid  his  hand 
Upon  the  body,  valiant  Hector  hurled 
Upon  hu  bead  a  stone;  ih'  entire  skull 
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Wa*  dov'n  apart  within  its  pond'rous  casque; 
P'ace-do»i iiw;ir<t  o'er  the  body  of  the  slain 
Drop!  he;  the  shades  of  spim-quclling  fate 
Emhroudrd  him.     Grief  swelled  Pairoolus'  heart 
At  his  friend'i  full.     Athwiirt  the  vimguard  ti|e» 
He  darted  like  a  falcon  swift  of  wing. 
That  puts  the  starlings  and  the  daM-s  to  flight; 
'Twas  thus  that  thou,  ()  Mt^nirtiadet, 
Swift  in  the  chariot- race,  didst  charge  the  hosts 
Of  Trojuns  and  of  Lycians,  sorruwing  sore 
For  thy  companion  slain.     Anon  he  hurled 
A  stone  at  Sthenclaijs;  in  the  neck 
It  smute  the  chief, —  Itha^mctic*'  loved  child, — 
Sund'ring  the  sinews.     Ilium's  vanguard  fell 
Backward,  and   glorious   Hector, —  e'en  as  far 
As  flieth  a  long  htiiiting-jav'lin  cast 
By  one  that  tests  his  prowess  in  the  games. 
Or  hurled   "gainst  deadly  cnemici  in  strife. 
So  mudi  the  Trojans  yielded,  and  the  Greeks 
Repulsed  them.     Glaucus,  he  that  led  the  bands 
Of  bucklered  Lycians,  was  the  fir»t  to  wheel. 
And  slew  Bathycles  great  of  soul,  beloved 
Scion  of  Chalcon,  who  in  HcHas  dwelt, 
Conspicuous  'mong  the  Myrmidons  for  Store 
And  opulence.     For  as  the  pursuer  came 
Up  with  him,  Glaucus,  swiftly  fncing  round. 
Into  the  foe's  mid-hosom  drave  his  dart. 
Crashing  he  fell ;  and  at  the  brave  chief's  fall 
Deep  sorrow-  came  upon  Achwa's  host. 
Loudly  rejoiced  the  foe;  in  gathered  throng 
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They  crowded  round  the  slain.     ITie  Greeks  mean- 
while, 
Not  heedless  of  their  courage,  bore  against 
The  foe  tlicir  mighty  amis.     Aiid  now  in  turn 
Meriflcies  o'erthrew  a  helmed  chief 
Of  Troy, —  Laogonun.  the  bold  of  heart. 
Son  of  Onctor,  who  had  been  ordained 
Priest  of  Idiran  Zeus,  and  was  revered 
Among  his  people  as  a  god.    The  Greek 
Pierced  him  'neath  jaw  and  car;  and  from  his  frame 
Swiftly  the  soul  took  flight;  and  hateful  dark 
Enveloped  him.     And  now  -i'^neas  hurled 
Against  Mcnones  his  brazen  shaft; 
Hoping  to  strike  him  as  he  strode  apace 
Beneath  his  shclt'ring  buckler.     But  the  Greek 
Espied  the  braaen  missile  as  it  sped, 
And  shunned  it,  bending  forward;  the  long  luncc 
Missed  him  and  plunged  in  earth,  its  upper  end 
Quiv'ring,  until  the  weapun's  furious  might 
Had  cbbcJ  away.    Thus  did  /Eneas'  spear 
Pass  trembling  into  earth,  for  fruitlessly 
From  out  the  chief's  strong  gra.<p  it  swiftly  fled. 
Then,  with  indignant  heart,  the  warrior  cried: 

"  Merionrs,  thoui;h  clever  at  the  dance 
Thou  art  indeed,  my  spear  had  made  ihee  pause 
Forever,  had  it  struck  thee  as  it  sped." 

Merionet,  the  famous  lance,  reitirned: 
"  jl^neas,  thou  wouldst  find  it  a  hard  task. 
Though  strong  thou  art  in  sooth,  to  quench  the  might 
Of  all  that  may  confront  thee  in  the  fray. 
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For  thou  thyself  nrr  morral;  and  could  I 

Have  pifrc«d  tliy  miii<llr  with  my  sharpened  sliaft, 

Then  quiclil}'.  ihough  so  valiant  and  so  vaJn 

Of  thy  slfong  arms,  shouldst  tliou  have  yielded 

A  boast,  a  wm!  to  Haden,  famrd  for  steeds." 

So  spake  he;  but  Menoctius'  valiant  son 
Reproved  him  thus:     "  Meriones,  why  vent 
Such  braggart  uil'rances,  when  truly  brave? 
O  comrade  mine!  'tis  not  by  force  of  taunts 
The  Trojans  »hall  Itc  made  to  leave  the  slsi'n ; 
First  must  earth  mantle  some.     In  strength  of  arm 
Rests  warfxre's  consummation;  but  the  end 
Of  words  ii  counsel.     Now  it  is  no  time 
For  heaping  words  on  words — 'tis  time  to  fight." 

He  spake  and  led  the  v-ay;  the  godlike  chief 
Strode  after  him;  and  as  the  crash  of  trees 
Felled  amid  mountain-vales  by  woodsmen's  hands 
RcNounds,  and  p'ves  its  echo  far  away. 
E'en  so  the  clash  of  the  encount'ring  hosts 
Rose   from   the  wide-roved   earth  —  the  sound   o( 

brftss, 
Bucklere,  and  seasoned  bulls'-hide.  beaten  by 
The  blows  of  brands  and  double-pointed  spears. 
Not  e'en  the  most  disceminir  eye  could  now 
Have  recogni7.ed  Sarpcdon.  the  preat  chief, 
All  covered  as  he  was  from  head  to  feet 
With  darts  and  dust  and  i[orc;  the  combatants 
Still  swarmed  about  the  body  as  when  flies 
Buzz  in  the  stalls  around  the  pails  in  spring. 
When  fresh  millc  brims  the  basins;  so  around 
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The  slain  they  swarmeii.     The  burning  r>'ts  of  Zeus 
Were  ne'er  averted   from   that  dnp'ratc  strife; 
Continually  he  watched  them,  pond'ring  still 
O'er  many  a  plan  that  touched  Patroclus'  fatt; 
Deliberating  if   famed    Hector  now 
With  biaun  lance  should  slay  him  in  fierce  fight 
Beside  divine  Sarpedon,  and  should  spoil 
His  shoulders  of  their  mail,  or  if  'twere  but 
That  others'  sufT rings  should  be  multiplied 
Yet  for  a  season.     As  he  thought,  it  seemed 
Safest  that  first  Pelides'  valiant  friend 
Once   more  should   drive   the   Trojans  and   their 

chief, 
Bronaie-crested  Hector,  to  their  city-walls 
And  take  the  lives  of  many.     First  he  filled 
With  faim  fear  Hector.     Springing  to  hi*  car. 
He  turned  to  llee,  and  sliouied  to  his  host 
Of  Trojans  to  flee  also;  he  perceived 
How  Zeus  had  poised  )ii«  xacred  scales.     Not  e'en 
'Hie  sturdy  Lycian  xiarriors  noiv  stood  fast, 
But  fled  with  one  accord  when  there,  with  heart 
That  throbbed  no  more,  they  saw  their  sm- 'reign  lie 
Amid  the  pilcd-up  corses  —  many  fell 
Around  him  when  the  ton  of  Chronus  made 
The  stress  of  strife  so  fierce.     The  Argivcs  spoiled 
The  shoulders  of  Sarpedon  of  hi*  arms 
Brazen   and   hrizht:  which  T^Iencrtiades 
Committed  to  his  friends  to  bear  away 
To  the  deep  barks.     'T^vas  noiv  that  Zetis,  whose 

hand 
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Gatti'rcth  the  vapors,  thus  to  Phtcbus  spake; 

"Go  now,  beloved  Apollo,  »nd  remove 
Sarpcdon's  corse  beyond  the  range  of  spears ; 
Wash  the  dark  blood-stains;  bear  him  far  away 
And  bathe  him  in  the  flowing  rlver't  tide; 
Anoint  him  with  ambrosia;  clothe  his  form 
In  garb  celetttal;  ^ve  him  then  to  be 
Conveyed  by  those  attendants  of  s«'Ift  feet. 
By  Death  and  Sleep,  twin  brothers,  who  full  soon 
Shall  lay  him  down  witliin  the  fertile  lands 
Of  Lycia's  ample  realm;  his  brethren  ther« 
And  kin  shall  burj'  him,  and  raise  a  mound 
And  pillar,  as  befits  the  warrior  slain." 

He  spake;  nor  dtd  Apollo  fail  to  heed 
His  sire's  command;  but  sprang  from  (da's  steep 
To  the  dread  scene  of  carnage;  — swiftly  raised 
Sarpedon's  godlike  form  from  whtic  it  lay, 
Withdrawing  him  beyond  the  range  of  darts. 
And  bore  him  thencr  afar,  and,  bathing  him 
With  water  from  the  stream,  anointed  o'er 
The  body  with  ambrosia,  clothine  it 
!n  robes  divine;  and  gave  it  to  the  care 
Of  those  fleet-footed  escorts.  Death  and  Sleep. — 
Twin  brothers  they, —  who  swiftly  laid  the  dead 
'Mid  the  rich  meadows  of  broad  Lycia's  land. 

Still  did  Patroclus,  shouting  to  his  steeds 
And  to  Aiitomcdon,  pursue  the  host 
Of  Trojans  and  of  LycJans  —  guilty  thus 
Of  most  disastrous  folly.     Hapless  youth! 
Had  lie  but  kept  the  charge  which  Pcleus'  son 
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Had  laid  upon  him,  he  would  hx\e  ucaped 
Dark  death's  drrad  d«im>-.     But  e'er  the  thoughts 
Of  Zeus  surpau  the  wisdom  of  mankind; 
With  ease  he  turns  the  valiant  man  to  fiight. 
And  ivrcsts  from  hrm  the  triumph,  e'en  when  he 
Himself  haih  urged  him  to  the  field.     He  now 
Let  loose  the  passion  of  Patroclus'  heart. 

W'ho  then  wn*  first,  and  who  ivas  last,  cut  down 
By  thee,  Patroclus,  when  rh'  immortal  host 
Called  thee  to  death?    Adrastus  foremost  fell, 
Autonous,  Echeclus,  and  Perimus, 
The  son  of  Mrgas;  and  Epistor  too. 
And  Melanippusi  Flasiis  as  well. 
And  Mulius,  and  Pylaites  last.    All  these 
He  felled ;  the  rest  bethought  themselves  of  flight. 

Then  lofty -Rated  Troj-  had  fall'n  a  prize 
To  the  Achfcans  through  Patroclus'  strength 
Of  arm ;  so  fiertely  ra^d  on  every  side 
His  jav'Iin:  had  not  Phccbus  taken  stand 
Upon  3  massive  tow'r.  intent  to  bring 
Downfall  on   him,  deliv'rance  to  the  host 
Of  Ilium.     Full  three  limes  Patroclus  Strove 
To  scale  the  anfile  of  the  lofty  wall; 
And  thrice  Apolto  thrust  him  backward  — smote 
With  deathless  hand  the  warrior's  shinim'ring  shield. 
But  when,  as  though  himself  a  sod,  he  made 
His  fourth  assault.  Apollo  called  to  him 
With  terrible  rebuke  in  winged  speech: 

"  Back,  thou  hcav'n-boin  Patroclus!     Fate  hath 
not 
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Destined  the  city  of  the  Trojans,  strong 
In  combat,  to  he  ravaged  by  thy  spear, 
Nor  by  Achillea'  jav'lin  shall  it  fall, 
Though  he  in  might  so  far  excelleth  thee." 

So  spake  he;  and  the  chief  shrank  back  afar. 
Shunning  tiie  angrr  a{  the  Archer-king. 

Now  by  the  Sevan  portal  Hector  stayed 
His  solid-fooled  steeds,  debating  stiH 
Whether  to  urge  them  back  to  where  the  itrifc 
Was  thickest,  and  to  fight  there,  or  to  ^ut 
To  his  own  troops  to  mass  within  the  walls. 
As  he  reflected  thus,  beside  hiin  srood 
Phcrbus  Apoilo,  who  assumed  the  guise 
Of  a  man  strong  and  in  the  prime  of  yean, 
Asius;  an  uncie  on  the  mother's  side 
Of  Hector,  the  subduer  of  the  steeds, 
And  Hecuba's  own  brother,  and  the  son 
Of  Djmas,  who  in  Phr>gia  by  the  streams 
Sangarian  dwelt.     'Twas  in  his  likeness  now 
Apollo,  son  of  Zeus,  addressed  the  chief: 

"Why  quit  the  conflict,  Hector?     Ill  indeed 
Doth  it  become  thee.     Would  I  ncie  as  far 
Stronger  than  thou,  as  I  am  weaker  —  then 
Soon  shouldst  thou  rue  this  slinking  from  the  fray! 
But  hasten  now,  and  urge  thy  strong-hoofed  sietds 
Against  Patrodus;  seek  to  lay  him  low, 
If  Phoebus  thus  vouchsafe  to  honor  thee." 

So  having  spoken,  back  th'  immortal  passed 
To  share  in  mortal  toil.  Famed  Hector  gave 
Command  unto  Cebrioncs,  the  bold 
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0(  heart,  to  lash  his  coursers  to  the  fray. 

Meantime  Apollo,  travcising  the  throng. 
Woke  'morij:  the  Greeks  confusion  dire,  and  gave 
Triumph  to  Troy  and  Hector,  who  pursued 
None  o(  the  other  Greeks,  nor  any  sle\v. 
But  guided  straight  against  Menurtius'  child 
His  strong-hoofed  steeds.     Patroclus  (or  his  part 
Sprang  from  his  car  to  earth,  his  jav'lin  borne 
In  his  left  hand;  the  other  grasped  a  stotie. 
Jagged  and  glitt'ring, —  large  as  one  could  grasp 
Within  his  hand.     With  fimily-plnnted  feet, 
Nor  shrinking  from  before  his  foe.  he  hurled 
The  missile;  and  not  vainly  was  it  cast; 
It  smote  Cebriones,  the  charioteer 
Of  Hector,  and,  though  base  of  birth,  the  child 
Of  far-famed  Priam.     As  he  reined  his  steeds, 
The  sharp  stone  smote  his  forehead;  and  the  ma^ 
Tore  both  the  brows,  and  brake  the  bone  beneath; 
And  both  his  eyes  dropped  to  the  ground  and  lay 
There  at  his  feet  in  dust;  and  down  he  fell 
From    out    the   strong-wr ought    chariot,    as   mi^t 

spring 
A  diver;  life  forsook  his  limbs.     With  jeers 
The  knight  Pairoclus  gloated  o'er  his  fall: 

"  Ha,  sure,  a  man  most  supple, —  with  such  ease 
He  doth  his  diving!     Were  he  any»vhcre 
Upon  the  fishy  main,  he  well  might  plunge 
From  off  the  ship  for  oysters,  and  mtglit  fill 
Full  many  mouths,  though  boist'rous  raged  the  deep, 
So  skilifully  turns  he  somersaults  from  out 
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His  chariot  lo  the  plain!     There  must  indeed 
Be  xcrohiits  among  tlic  Trojans  here." 

So  saying,  upon  brave  Cebriones 
He  sprang  as  springs  a  Iton.  that  lays  WMte 
The  shcepfold,  iinti!  wounded  to  the  heart 
And  slain  through  its  own  hardihood;  eVn  so 
Didst  thou,  PaiTocIiiS,  on  Cebriones 
Spring  In  thy  fury.     Hector  opposite 
Leaped  fioui  his  Car  to  earth.     To  win  llic  slain 
They  struggled  like  two  lions  that  wa^  strife 
Among  the  mountain- pinnacles  beside 
A  slaughtered  roebuck  —  ravenous  both,  and  filled 
With  lofty  pride.     So  o'er  Cebriones 
Did  the  twain  raisers  of  the  battle-call, 
Pfliroclus  Mentctiades,  and  famrd 
Hector,  endeavor  with  their  whetted  spears 
To  carve  each  other's  flesh.     Now  Hector  gra*p 
The  fallen  warrior"*  head,  nor  would  let  go 
His  hold;  meantime  Patroclus  on  his  part 
Seized  fast  the  foot.     The  others  of  the  hosts. 
Both  Greeks  and  Trojans,  joined  in  furious  fight; 
And  as  the  east  and  south  winds  wage  a  strife 
In  mountainous  ravines  to  jet  aquake 
A  deep-grown  wood  of  cornel,  thin  of  bark. 
Or  grove  of  beech  or  ash.  and  each  'gainst  each 
They    strike    their    tapering    boughs    with    fearful 

sound 
And  crash  of  shattered  branches;  —  each  on  each 
So  fell  the  hosts  of  Argos  and  of  Troy, 
Smiting  their  foes,  nor  thought  on  either  hand 
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Of  fatal  flight.     Around  Cebn'oncs    , 
Impliintvil  stood  full  many  a  sharpened  shait 
And  feathered  arrow  that  had  fled  ihc  string; 
Many  huge  stones  were  dashed  against  their  shields 
A*  o'er  him  Mill  they  baiited.     In  a  whirl 
Of  dust,  j-ct  great  iind  grandly,  lay  the  chief, — 
Forgotten  now  his  skill  in  chariot-fi^t. 
While  still   the  sun   stood   in   mid-heav'n,  both 
hosts 
Were  stricken  by  the  weapons,  and  still  fast 
The  warriors  fell.     But  when  the  orb  declined 
Toward  eventide,  the  hour  when  men  unyoke 
The  oxen  from  the  plough,  the  Argive  braves 
Prevailed,  aEain^d  their  de:*tiny.     They  dragged 
Cebrioncs.  the  mighty,  from  the  spears 
And  shouts  of  Troy,  and  from  his  shoulders  stripped 
The  armor;  whil«  PatnH-liis  charged  the  file* 
Of  Ilium,  full  of  fury.     Thrice  he  leaped, 
Swift  as  fleet  Arcs,  with  terrific  cries. 
Upon  the  foe,  and  thrice  slew  xvarrion  nine. 
But  when  in  superhuman  power  he  came 
The  fourth  time  on  —  Patroclus!  then  'twas  plain 
Thy  life  had  reached  its  closing  hour;  for  now 
Phfcbus,  the  terrible,  confronted  thee 
In  the  fierce  conflict.    Through  the  press  of  fight 
Phfpbus  advanced,  unnoted  by  the  chief, 
For  a  dense  mist  enshrouded  him.     He  stood 
Behind  the  prince,  and  smote  with  open  palm 
His  back  and  his  broad  shoulders;  and  his  eyes 
Rolled  wildly  round.     Apollo  thnwt  the  helm 
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From  ofi  his  brow;  the  helm  with  flutc-likc  crest 
Rolled  ringing  'ncath  the  coursers'  feet;  its  plumes 
Were  stained  with  blood  and  dust;  though  ne'er  till 

now 
Had  destiny  allowed  that  plumed  casque 
To  be  defiled  with  dust;  it  fenced  the  head 
And  noble  forehead  of  a  man  divine  — 
Achilles;  but  Zeus  gave  it  now  lo  be 
Borne  on  the  brow  of  Hecror,  whose  own  fate 
Was  fast  approaching.     The  ! on g-shaS owing  spear, 
So  pon'drous,  huge  and  strong,  with  brawn  head. 
Was  wholly  shattered  in  Patroclus'  hands; 
And  from  his  shoulders  with  its  baldric  fell 
The  lasselled  buckler  to  the  earth ;  and  now 
Lordly  Apollo,  son  of  Zeus,  unclasped 
His  coat  of  mail.     Bewilderment  came  o'er 
His  senses;  and  his  trusty  linilw  were  made 
To  sink  beneath  him ;  dazed  he  stood.     Anon 
Behind  him  came  a  certain  knight  of  Troy, 
And  smote  with  whetted  jav'lin  at  close  range 
His  back  betuixt  the  shoulders.     He  was  hight 
Panthoiiles  Eupborbus,  and  excelled 
All  of  his  age  in  horsemanship,  in  skill 
With  lance,  and  in  the  fleetness  of  his  feet. 
For  from  their  cars  already  he  had  hurled 
A  score  of  warriors,  the  first  time  he  diave 
His  chariot  forth,  a  novice  still  in  strife. 
'Twas  he,  who  foremost,  Knight  Patroclus!  cast 
At  thee  his  lance,  yet  failed  to  vanquish  thee; 
But  having  plucked  the  ashen-shafted  spear 
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From  out  tliy  fl«h,  sprang  backward,  lost  among 
The  warrior- throng,  nor  ventured  to  abide 
Patroclus'  strength,  though  all  unarmed  he  came. 
In  combat.     tJui  disabled  h>-  the  \>\wv 
Dealt  by  the  god,  and  by  the  spear,  the  Greek 
Shrank  'mong  his  comrades  to  escape  his  doom. 
When  Hector  thus  perceived  the  great-souled  chief 
Retiring  wounded  by  a  spear,  he  sped. 
Threading  the  files,  to  where  he  stood,  and  smote 
His  lower  waist,  ami  dravc  the  jav'lin  through. 
Crashing  he  fell.     The  host  of  Greece  was  filled 
Willi  sorrow.     As  a  liun  bringeth  down 
A  never-wearying  boar  in  furious  fight. 
When  on  the  steep  they  battle  proudly  o'er 
A  tiny  fount  where  both  desire  to  slake 
Their  thirst ;  but  in  the  end  the  lion's  strength   . 
Conquers  his  panting  enemy:  the  ton 
Of  Priam  with  his  jav'lin  in  close  fig^t 
Thus  robbed  of  life  brave  Mencrtiades, 
By  \t  horn  so  many  had  fall'n ;  and  o'er  htm  novt 
Vaunted  vaingloriously  in  winged  speech: 
"  It  W3U  thy  hope,  Patrocltisl  to  despoil 
The  Trojans'  city,  and  to  bear  our  wives 
Away,  their  freedom  lost,  on  board  thy  barks 
To  thine  own  land.     Misguided  one!  for  here, 
To  guard  them  well,  have  Hector's  rapid  steed* 
Flown  to  the  fight ;  whiUt  I,  whose  lance  is  most 
Renowned  ainong  the  warlike  sons  of  Tro)', 
Shield    them    from    thndldom.     Thou    upon    this 
strand 
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Shall  be  the  feast  of  vultures.     Man  ilt-starrcd  I 
Not  e'en  the  might  of  Peieus'  son,  the  strong, 
Hath  succored  thee,  though  earncstlj'  he  laiil 
On  thee  hi*  cliarge  xvhen  thou  went  forth  to  fight, 
Himself  remaining:     '  Goader  of  the  steeds, 
Patroclus!  let  mc  never  see  ihcc  more 
Come  to  these  hollow  galleys  till  thy  spear 
Hath  rent  the  goty  corselet  from  the  breast 
Of  man-slaying  Hector,'     So  he  spate  to  thee. 
And  by  hit  words  thy  thuui^htlest  heart  beguiled." 

Then,  chivalrous  Patroclus,  ihou  didst  make 
Reply  with  fainting  hps:  "Ay,  Hector!  now 
Vaunt  on  cxuliingly ;  for  Chionus'  son, 
Zeus,  and  Apolto,  have  bestowed  on  thee 
The  triumph,  overcoming  me  with  ease; 
'Twas  they  that  from  my  shoulders  tore  the  mail. 
Vet,  but  for  them,  if  twenty  such  as  thou 
Had  come  against  me,  all  had  perished  here, 
Slain  by  my  jav'lln.  Baleful  destiny 
And  Leto's  son  o'ercame  me,  and  'mong;  men 
Euphorbus;  .■mil  thou  hast  but  the  third  part 
In  my  undoing.  Yet  one  final  word 
Hear  and  remember.  Thou  thyself  canst  live 
But  brief  space  longer.  Overpo«'ring  fate 
And  death  e'en  now  arc  nigh  thee,  and  thine  hour 
To  fall  by  unrepruached  Achilles'  hand." 

As  thus  the  warrior  spake,  the  shades  of  death 
Enshrouded  him;  the  spirit  from  his  frame 
Took  wing  and  paiscd  to  Hades,  grieving  lore 
For  Its  own  fate,  in  quitting  thus  a  form 
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Of  nianly  vigor  in  the  flow'r  of  age. 
And  Hector  thus,  the  far-renowned,  addressed 
The  warrior  in  his  death:     "Why  thus  forecast, 
Patroclus,  my  destruction?     Who  can  tell  — 
Perchance  Achilles,  fair-haired  Thetis'  child. 
May  be  the  first  to  perish,  through  the  blow 
Of  mine  own  jav'lin."     Saying  thus,  he  set 
His  heel  upon  the  dead,  and  plucked  the  spcar 
From  out  the  wound,  and  from  the  jav'lin  thrust 
Backward  the  body ;  then,  with  lance  in  hand. 
Turned  swiftly  to  pursue  Automedon, 
That  godlike  squire  of  swift  /Eacides, 
Longing  to  smite  him;  yet  was  he  borne  thence 
By  his  swift-footed  and  immortal  steeds. 
Those  glorious  gifts  the  gods  to  Peleus  gave. 
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THE  BATTLE  OVER  PATROCLUS'  BODY: 
VALOR  OF  MENELAUS 


Menclaiis,  ilcfrniliiig  Patroclus'  body,  it  challenged  by 
Eiiphorbus,  whom  he  slays,  loutiiig  the  other  Trojan 
atsaibnit.    Apollo    urges   Hccior  lo  attack    MrnFlau*.  > 
Menclaiis  rcirt;it!<  before  the  Trojan  chief,  ab;induiiing  t/     J^ 
the  body,  which  Dccior  tiripii  of  ihc  armor  of  Achille*;       ^  '(*'-*'), 
raeaiitiine  Meuelaus  seek*  the  aid  o(  Tclamonian  Ajax 
and  returns  with  him.  and  Hccior  reiredi*  before  them. 
Upbraided  by  Glaiicus,  who  launii  btm  with  cowardice 
for  abandoning  the  body  of   Sarpedon,  tleclor  return* 
to  the  liKht.  haviiiit  put  on  the  armor  of  Achillei.    Zeui, 
beholding  him   with   companion   Bi  cine   marked   for  a 
Speedy  end.  delenninci  lu  allow  him  lo  triumph  for  (he 
present.     Hector  Rddreiiei  ihc  allie''.  offering  lo  reward 
whoever    shall    capture     Palroclu*'    body.     Ajax     bids 
Menclaus  call  the  oihcr  Creek  leaden  ii>  their  aid;  they 
are  joined  by  tlie  lesser  Ajax.   Idonieneui  and  others. 
The  combat   rage;   furiously  all  day  over  the  body  of 
Patrocluv    Ajax.  son  o(  Tclamon,  beats  back  the  Tro- 
jam,  liayinit  Hippothoits  and   Pliorcys.    Apollo  rousei 
Mtieait,  who  encourages   Hector,  auuring  him  of  ibe 
aid  of  Zeus.    Tlie  slsughtcr  i'  fearful  on  either  »ide. 
Achilles  is  still   ignorant   of   bis    friend's    fate,  never   \} 
dreaming  of  his  diioUtdienec  to  his  own  order  lo  re- 
lum  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Trojans.    The  steeds  ol 
Achilles  sorrow  for  Patroclus;  endowed  with  strength    i> 
by  Zcos,  they  bear  to  the  battle  Automedon,  who  drives    jj 
the  Trojans  before  him;  Akimos  come;   to  his  aid. 
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The  two  are  menaced  by  Hector  and  £neas.  Auto- 
medoti>  calls  on  the  warriors  Ajax  and  cm  MeaeUus  to 
aid  bim,  and  slays  Aretus ;  Hector's  lance  misses  Auto- 
medon,  and  Hector  and  Mat&s  retreat  before  the 
superior  force  of  the  Greeks.  Athena,  disguised  as 
Phoenix,  inspires  Menelaus,  who  slays  Podes ;  Apollo  in- 
cites Hector  to  avenge  his  friend.  Idomeneus,  nar- 
rowly escaping  death,  is  forced  to  leave  the  field.  The 
darkness  in  which  Zeus  has  involved  the  Greeks  is  dis- 
pelled at  the  prayer  of  Ajax.  Telamonius  Ajax  sends 
Menelaus  in  search  of  Antilochus,  to  report  to  him  the 
death  of  Patroclus,  that  Antilochus  may  bear  the  word 
to  Achillea.  Antilochus,  overcome  with  grief,  hastens 
on  his  errand.  Finally  at  Ajax'  direction  Meriones  and 
Menelaus  bear  from  the  field  Patroclus'  body,  while 
the  warriors  Ajax  beat  back  the  Trojans  who  pursue 
them. 
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BUT  valiant  Mcnclaiis,  Atmis'  son. 
Perceived  Pairoclu*  vunquiKhccI  in  rbc  fray 
By  Ilium's  men ;  and  traversed  with  alt  speed 
Tbr  vanguard,  nil  accoutred  in  bright  brass, 
And  strode  about  the  (alien;  as  a  dam 
Stands  moajiing  o'er  a  heifer^ —  her  first-born. 
Su  Menelaiis  of  the  tawny  mane 
Stood  guarding  dead  Patroclus,  with  his  spear 
Stretched  forth  before  him,  and  his  orbed  shield, 
Eager  to  cut  down  any  tvho  mii^ht  cume 
To  measure  strength  with  him.     Nor  did  the  son 
Of  Panthous,  of  the  ashen  jnv'lin,  fail 
To  think  of  unreproached  Pairoclus.     Close 
Came  he,  and  thus  addressed  the  viarlikc  chief: 

"Atridcs  Mcnelaus,  loved  of  Zeus, 
Thou  captain  of  the  people!  yield  the  way; 
Desert  the  dead,  forsake  the  gory  spoil  — 
For  of  the  Trojans  and  their  helpers  famed, 
No  jav'lin  smote  Pattoclus  in  fierce  strife 
Before  mine  own.     Then  suffer  me  lo  win 
Great  glory  'mong  the  Trojans,  lest  I  strike 
Tliee  too  and  take  thy  cherished  life  aivay." 

Then  thus  the  tnwny  Menelaus  made 
Retort  in  bitter  wrath:    "O  Father  Zetis, 
It  is  ignoble  for  a  man  to  vaunt 
Thus  insolently.     The  lion  or  the  pard 
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Haih  not  such  spirit,  nor  the  ravening  lioar. 

Whose  sou]  and  bMom  arc  ntoit  swoln  with  pride 

Of  prowess,  us  is  that  which  fills  the  hearts 

Of  Panihoiis'  ash-spcarcci  sons.     Yet  ev'o  the  brave  | 

And  knightly  Hyperenor  was  not  long 

Destined  tu  find  delight  in  yoiitUfiii  prime, 

When  he  withstood  and  scorned  me.  calling  ine 

The  faintctt-henrted  warrior  of  our  host. 

For  ncvertnore,  1  augur,  were  his  feet 

To  bear  him  home  to  gladden  his  loved  bride 

And  excellent  parents,     t'ven  thus  will  I 

Take  thine  own  life  if  thou  shall  dare  to  stand 

Against  me.     I  advise  thee  for  my  part 

To  yield  thy  ground  and  mtngle  with  the  moss; 

Withstand  me  not,  lest  evil  th«  betide  — 

The  fool  reck*  but  of  harm  already  done." 

He  spake,  yet  failed  to  move  the  foe,  who  thus 
Made  answer:     "  I leav'n-reared  Mcnelaus,  now 
Sliall  tiiciu  make  full  atonement  for  the  fall 
Of  him,  my  brother,  slain  by  thee  with  boast 
And  vaunt;  thou  didsi  make  desolate  his  bride 
In  her  new  marriage -chamber,  and  didst  bring 
Lamenting  and  unutterable  woe 
Upon  his  parents.     1  should  ease  the  grief 
Of  these,  the  comfortless,  if  I  might  bear 
Thy  head  and  mail  to  place  in  Panthoiis'  hands. 
And  those  of  high-born  Phrontis.     But  not  long 
The  labor  shall  remain  unproved,  nor  left 
Untried  the  test  of  hardihood  or  fliEht." 

He  spake,  and  smote  the  orbed  shield.    The  shaft 
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Entered  it  not;  tlw  massive  buckler  made 

The  weapon's  point  t«  twrn.     Next,  spear  in  hand, 

Atrides  Mcnelaiis,  with  a  prayer 

To  Zeus  the  Father,  sprang  at  him.  as  now 

The  foe  fell  back  betore  him;  and  he  drave 

Through  the  tongue's  root  the  weapon;  —  drav«  it 

home 
With  force,  reliant  on  his  pow'rful  hand. 
The  point  transfixed  the  tender  neck;  he  fell 
'Mid  clash  and  clanging  of  the  arms  he  wore; 
His  Grace-like  tresses  and  his  curls  confined 
With  gold  and  silver  were  bedewed  with  blood. 
As  when  one  nuiiures  in  a  lonely  place, 
Where  water  bubbles  forth  in  copious  rills, 
A  blooming  olive-shoot,  luxuriant,  fair; 
Blown  by  the  breath  of  every  wind,  it  teems 
With  snowy  blossoms,  till  with  sudden  gale 
Comes  the  fierce  whirlwind,  rends  it  from  its  bed. 
And  lays  it  low  upon  the  ground ;  e'en  thus 
Did  Menelaiis,  son  of  Atteiis,  lay 
The  son  of  Panthoijs  low, —  the  ashcn-speated 
Euphorbiis, —  and  despoiled  him  of  his  arms. 
As  when  a  Hon,  reared  upon  the  hills, 
Reliant  on  his  prowess,  seizes  fast 
The  fairest  heifer  from  the  pantunnt:  herd. 
Crushes  her  neck  within  his  pmv'rful  leclb, 
And  slays  her,  gulping  blood  and  entrails  down; 
While   round    htm    with   their   dogs   the  sltephcrdi 

stand, 
Oft  shouting,  yet  aloof,  nor  dare  come  nigh. 
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Kor  pallid  terror  mnstrrs 

No  Trojan  now  proved  bold  enough  of  heart 

To  meet  brave  Menelaiis.     Readily 

Had  Atrcus'  son  borne  off  the  glorious  arms 

Worn  by  Panthoidcs.  had  Pliirbus  not 

Denied  It  him  in  anger,  summoning 

Great  Hector,  fleet  as  Arc*,  to  the  fray. 

tie  took  the  guise  of  the  Ciconian  chief, 

Mentejs,  accosting  Hector  with  winged  speech: 

"  Thou  hasi'ncst  thus,  O  Hector,  in  pursuit 
Of  objects  unattainable  —  the  steeds 
Of  j'Eanis'  bold  grandson.     It  would  prove 
Too  hard  (or  mortals  to  subdue,  or  ride 
After,  that  pair  —  Achilles  only,  born 
Of  deity,  can  master  them.     Meantime 
Martial  AtrJdcs  Menelaiis  stands 
As  guardian  o'er  Patroclus,  and  hath  $Iain 
Panthoidcs  Euphorbus,  called  most  brave 
Of  Trojans,  taking  his  fierce  strength  away." 

So  saying,  once  again  th'  immortal  passed 
To  scenes  of  mortal  toil ;  whilst  Hector's  breast 
Was  shadowed  dark  with  heavy  sorrow.     Through 
The  files  he  cast  a  look,  and  s<vift  perceived 
One  hero  stripping  off  the  glorious  mail. 
One  stretched  upon  the  ground ;  the  gory  tide 
Streamed  from  the  pierced  wound;  and  through  (he 

van. 
Bright  in  his  brazen  armor,  with  loud  cries. 
Leaped  Hector  like  HephiWtus'  quenchless  ftamc. 
Atrides  heard  the  strident  shouts,  and  thus 
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Communird  in  sorrow  with  liis  own  grFat  hnrt: 

"  Ah  mc!  if  I  rrlinqui&h  now  the  spoil 
So  glorious,  jrnd  Patnxlu*,  who  lies  sisin 
All  for  mine  honor's  sake,  I  fear  the  Greeks, 
Seeing  it,  will  come  to  scorn  me.     If  ilirou^  sense 
Of  shame  I  dare  to  strive  with  single  hand 
'Gainst  Hector  and  his  Trojans,  their  great  hott 
May  hem  mc  in  alone ;  and  now  the  chief. 
The  shining-helmed,  doth  marnhal  all  liIs  bands 
Of  Trojans  hither.     Why  doth  thus  m>'  heart 
Debate  within  mc?     When  in  disregard 
Of  hcav'n's  decree  one  mortal  dares  to  fight 
Another  honored  bj-  the  Rods,  soon  woe 
Shall  whelm  him  like  a  billow.     Therefore  now 
No  Argive  shall  reproach  me,  seeing  me  fall 
Back  before  Het^tor,  for  with  heav'nly  aid 
He  comes  to  battle.     Would  that  I  might  hear 
The  loud  in  war-shout,  Ajax ;  for  we  then 
Might  both  return  and  re-eneage  the  (ray, 
Even  against  divinity,  to  bring 
The  body  to  Pelides,  if  indeed 
'Twere  possible;  'twere  least  of  evils  »o." 

WhilM  thus  he  pondered  in  his  mind  and  heart, 
The  Trojan  cohorts,  under  the  command 
Of  Hector,  came.     Back  shrank  the  Grecian  chief, 
leaving  the  slain,  yet  wheeling  often  round 
Like  a  itiong-bearded  lion  whom  the  dogis 
And  shepherds  arc  pursuing  from  the  fold 
With  spears  .nnd  shouting;  his  courageous  heart 
Grou-s  chill  within  him,  and  reluctantly 
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He  leaves  (he  court;  from  jlam  Patroclus  so 
Went  ta»\ny  Mrnclaiia.     But,  his  band 
Of  comrades  once  regnincd,  tie  turned  and  siood. 
Seeking  to  find  great  Ajax,  Telningn'»  »on. 
And  soon  he  spied  him  on  th'  exircmc  left  hand 
Of  all  the  field,  rnccmrapng  his  mates 
And  cheering  them  to  war ;  for  Phcirhiw  filled 
Tlicir  bosoms  with  siranpe  panic.     Hasi'ning  on. 
He  came  beside  the  chieftain  and  thus  spake:  — 

"  Friend  Ajax,  come  and  let  us  struggle  here 
For  slain  Pattoclus;  haply  we  may  bring 
The  body  to  Achilles,  though  it  be 
Stripped    bare  —  his    arms    hath    crested     Hector 
gained." 

So  spake  he,  and  in  fiery  Ajax'  heart 
Roused  courage.    Through  the  van  the  hero  sped. 
And  Mcnelaiis  of  the  yelloiv  hair 
Close  followed.     Hector,  having  Mripped  the  slain 
Patroclus  of  his  splendid  mail,  was  now 
Dragging  him  onward  with  »lf»ign  to  cleave 
Asunder  head  and  shoulders  with  keen  brand, 
And  give  the  dead  to  Trajan  dogs  for  food  ; 
But  Ajax  now  approached  him  with  his  shield 
Borne  like  a  tow'r;  and  Hector  shrank  away 
Among  his  throng  of  comrades  and  upsprang 
Into  his  car;  but  gave  the  glorious  arms 
Unto  the  men  of  Hium  to  be  brought 
To  their  own  city;  great  renown  should  (alt 
Thus  on  himself.     But  o'er  MentEiius'  son 
Stood  Ajax  fencing  him  with  buckler  wide. 
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Even  as  oVr  hts  whelps  a  lion  stands, 
Encountered,  as  he  leads  the  tender  young, 
By  huntsmen  in  the  forest ;  wheJi  his  heart 
Beats  high  in  pride  of  strength,  and  on  his  brow 
The  skin  is  down-drawn  o'er  his  sullen  eyes; 
O'er  brave  Patroclus  thus  did  Ajax  stand 
To  guard;  whilst  martial  Mcnclaus  stood, 
Deep  sorrow  cherished  in  his  breast,  apart. 
But  Glaucus,  captain  o'er  the  Lycian  braves. 
Son  of  Hippolochus,  with  frowning  mien 
To  Hector  turned  reproachfully  and  spake: 

"  O  Hector,  noble  in  thy  form,  thou  prov'st 
Inferior  in  the  conflict.     All  in  vain  — 
So  coward-like  thou  Bicst  —  doth  such  vast 
Renown  attend  thee.     But  bethink  thee  now 
How  thou  wilt  r»cuc  capital  and  realm 
Alone,  with  only  Ilium's  native  band? 
For  of  th«  Lycians  none  will  longer  strive 
'Gainst  Greece  to  save  your  walls;  to  light  the  foe 
Forever  without  end  is  joj'less  task. 
How  ghouldst  thou  resaic  an  iinworthier  chief 
Among  thy  followers,  when  thou  didst  forsake, 
O  hard  of  heart!     Sarpedon.  both  thy  ijuest 
And  follower,  to  become  tlie  prey  and  spoil 
Of  the  Achican  warriorsl     He  had  lent 
Untold  assistance  to  the  town  and  thee 
While  still  he  lived  —  thou  hadst  not  e'en  the  heart 
To  save  his  body  from  the  dogs!     H  then 
The  Lycians  heed  my  warning,  they  will  speed 
Back  to  their  homes;  on  Ilium  then  shall  break 
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The  dawn  of  utWr  ruin.     If  the  sons 

Oi  Troy  c'«i  now  possessed  intrepid  hearts, 

And  fearless,  such  as  came  to  those  that  toil 

And  strive  with  foes  to  guard  their  native  land. 

Soon  should  we  have  Palroclus  dragged  u-ithin 

The  walls  of  Ilium.     For  if  this  man  came 

Unto  the  mightj-  city  of  our  king 

Slain,  and  our  hands  had  borne  him  from  the  strife, 

Soon  should  the  Greeks  release  to  us  the  fair 

Mail  of  Sarpedon,  and  we  then  might  bring 

The  body  into  Ilium.     For  the  chief 

Felled  here  was  the  companion  on  the  field 

Of  one  who  was  himitcH  the  mightiest  far 

Of  all  the  Argives  by  the  fleet,  and  led 

The  mightiest  band  of  followers  in  close  fight. 

But  as  for  thee,  thou  didst  not  dare  withstand 

Great-hearted  Ajax.  nor  resist  him.  when 

His  eye  encountered  thine  amid  the  fray; 

For  thou  art  a  less  valiant  man  than  he." 

The  glancing-c rested  chief  with  darkling  face 
Returned:     "Why,  Glaucus,  being  what  thou  an. 
Speak "st  thou  thus  arrogantly?     Woe  the  whilel 
1  deemed  that  thou  in  wisdom  didst  surpass 
All  dwellers  on  rich  Lycia's  fields ;  but  now 
I  must  condemn  thy  words  with  all  my  heart. 
When  thus  thou  say'st  I  did  not  dare  abide 
The  bulky  Ajax.     Terror  feel  I  none 
Of  combat,  nor  of  chargers'  crashing  feet; 
But  e'er  is  »gis-bearing  Zeus'  will 
Supreme;  with  ease  he  turns  the  brave  to  flight. 
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At  other  iini«  incitM  him  to  tlic  field. 

But  comrade,  come,  stand  by  cnc,  and  behold 

My  actions— if  I  prove  the  livelong  day 

A  coward  as  thou  call'st  me,  or  nhal)  end 

The  combating  of  any  of  their  host, 

Strong  though  he  be  and  valorous,  who  may  dare 

Oppose  my  strength,  I'airoclus'  corse  to  shield," 

He  ceased,  and  loudly  called  to  Ilium's  throng: 
"Trojans  and  Lycians,  and  ye  Dardans  famed 
In  the  close  fight!     Re  men,  my  comrades,  now, 
And  filled  with  ficiy  ardor,  nhilnt  I  case 
My  form  in  great  Achilles'  glorious  mail 
Torn  from  Patroclus,  smitten  by  my  hand." 

Thus  having  spoken,  crested  Hector  left 
The  murd'rotu  combat,  and  with  nimble  feet 
Pursuing  them  —  not  far  —  he  quickly  came 
Upon  his  friends  who  bore  to  Ilium's  walls 
Pclides'  far-famed  annor.     Pausing  here 
At  distance  from  ihc  lamentable  fray. 
He  changed  his  mail,  and  gave  the  suit  he  wore 
To  the  war-loving  Trojans  to  be  brought 
To  sacred  Troy,  and  donned  th'  immortal  arms 
Of  Pelrus'  son,  Achitle*,  once  bestowed 
Upon  the  father  by  the  heavenly  host; 
And  Peleus  gave  it,  in  his  hoary  years. 
Unto  his  son;  but  yet  did  not  the  son 
Attain  old  age  within  the  father's  arms. 

When  now  cloud-gnih'ring  Zeus  beheld  the  chief 
Far  from  the  battle,  clasping  on  the  mail 
Of  Peleus'  heav'n-born  child,  with  shaken  head 
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Thus  did  he  hold  communion  with  his  joul : 
"  Unhappy  warrior,  Utile  dosi  ihou  dream 
Of  death,  so  nich  to  thee.     Thou  Etrdest  on 
Th'  immorial  armor  of  a  mighty  man. 
The  terror  of  dl  others;  and  thy  hand 
Struck  down  his  comrade,  gentle  both  and  brave, 
And  tore  away  with  shameful  haste  the  mail 
From  head  and  shoulders,     ^'rt  for  the  nonce  will 
Lend  to  thine  arm  great  vict'ry  to  atone 
For  this  thy  loss:     Ne'er  shall  Andromache 
Receive  from  tlice  the  armor  of  the  sun 
Of  Pelcus,  when  ihou  comest  from  the  fray," 

Thus  spake  Chronides,  and  with  dark  brows  eavel 
The  nod.     Full  nohly  did  that  suit  of  mail 
Fit  Hector's  frame.     Now,  furious  and  dread. 
The  spirit  of  the  war-god  filled  his  heart; 
His  limbs  received  netv  might  and  strength;  with  J 

shout 
He  sped  away  to  seek  his  famed  allies, 
Seeming  to  all,  in  his  resplendent  arms. 
Magnanimous  Pelides;  and  u-ith  ivords 
Of  cheer  he  spurred  each  warrior  to  the  fray, — 
Approaching  Mcsthles.  Glaucus,  Medon  too, 
Asteropirus  and  Thcrsilochus, 
Deisenor,  Phorc\'s.  and  Hippothoiis. 
And  Chromius  then,  and  Ennomus  the  last, 
Th'  interpreter  of  omens.    All  of  these 
Were  with  winged  words  incited  to  the  fray: 

"  Ve  myriad  clans  of  neighboring  allies. 
Attend  I     I  sought  not,  neither  stood  in  need 
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Of  numbers,  when  I  summnncd  from  your  walls 
Each  warrior ;  but  of  (his,  that  yc  shoulil  lend 
To  me  your  zealous  aid  to  save  the  wives 
And  tender  babe*  of  Trojans  from  the  band* 
Of  the  war-loving  Greeks.      With  this  intent 
Do  I  exhaust  with  inrgess  nnd  supplies 
Our  native  people ;  rhus  1  make  the  heart 
Of  each  of  you  beat  higher.     Let  every  man 
Turn  now  to  face  the  issue  —  'tis  to  die 
Or  else  he  saved;  the  fortune  of  the  strife 
Is  thus  determined.     Now,  whoe'er  of  you 
Shall  drag  Patroclus,  though  already  slain, 
Among  the  knightly  Trojans,  and  shall  make 
Ajax  full  back  before  him,  shall  from  mc 
Have  half  the  spoil ;  half  I  myself  shall  keep; 
His  honor  nnd  mine  own  shall  be  the  same." 

So  spake  he;  and  in  overwhelming  might 
They  charged   th'  Ach^ans  with  their  brandished 

spears ; 
And  confidently  hoped  to  drag  away 
From  Telamonian  Ajax  the  slain  chief. 
Deluded  men  I  for  Ajax  took  the  lives 
Of  many  round  thai  body;  and  he  cried 
To  Menelaus  great  in  shout  of  strife: 

"  O  friend,  O  MenelaOs.  reared  of  Zeus, 
That  we  shall  come  in  safet>'  from  this  fray 
I  can  no  longer  hope.     Less  fear  have  I 
For  Aea,A  Patroclus.  who  must  quickly  feed 
The  Trojan  dogs  and  vultures,  than  alann 
For  mine  own  life,  lest  some  mischance  befall, 
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Atiti  for  ihine  too;  the  storm-cloud  of  the  strife. 
Hector,  glooms  all  the  scene. —  for  us  appears 
Utter  lieslruction.     ^'ei  make  hastr  to  call 
The  chieis  of  Greece,  if  ajiy  will  attend." 

He  spake,  and  Mcnclaiis,  great  in  cry 
Of  battle,  (li.tulicyed  bjin  not,  but  *ent 
Forth  his  far-echoing  cry  to  Argos'  host: 

"  Friends,   captains  both   and   couns*lors    of 
Greek*, 
Who  by  Atridcs  Agamemnon's  side 
And  Menelaus'  qua0  the  public  wine; 
Each  captain  of  his  soldiery,  and  each 
Endowed  by  Zeus  with  majesty  and  fame! 
For  me  to  observe  the  deeds  of  everj'  chief 
Were  far  too  hard  a  tasli;  since  blazes  forth 
So  furiijiisly  the  rivalry  of  strife. 
Let  some  one  go  unbidden,  with  a  heart 
Indiunant  thus  to  see  Patroclus'  corse 
Become  the  pluything  of  the  dogs  of  Troy." 

He  spake,  and  speedily  Oileus'  son. 
Fleet-footed  A'y.i\,  heard,  and  o'er  the  field 
Before  the  rest  came  speeding  to  his  side. 
Followed  Idomeneus,  and  his  esiiutrc 
Meriones,  in  fury  like  the  fell 
Destroyer  of  mankind.     The  others'  namci 
Who  could  remember  or  recount, —  the  Greeks 
Who  followed  after  them  to  wake  the  fi^t? 

On  pressed  the  Trojans  in  a  throng,  behirtd 
Hector.     As  when  the  mighty  billow  loars 
Against  the  tide  of  some  heav'n-fallen  stream. 
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At  its  outpourinKplacc,  .tnd  all  around 

The  forelands  echo  as  the  briny  (oam 

Is  spewed  afar;  with  such  a  clamor  came 

The  Trojans  onward.     But  the  Greeks  stood  fast 

Round  Menurtiades  with  single  heart. 

Fenced    by    their    bronze-shod    bucklers.     Chronu*' 

son 
Enveloped  in  impenetrable  cloud 
Their  shining  helmets;  never  had  he  felt 
Hatred  for  him,  Pairoclus,  while  alive, 
Whilst  he  was  follower  of  Achilles;  now 
He  could  not  bear  the  ihouEhi  that  he  should  fall 
The  spoil  of  Trojan  foemcn's  dogs ;  and  hence 
He  spuiied  his  comrades  to  defend  the  slain. 
Then   first   the  Trojans   drave   the   bright-eyed 

Greeks 
Before  them ;  and  they  left  the  corse  and  fled ; 
>'et  the  proud  Trojans  struck  no  warrior  down, 
Though    eager!)'    ihe>'    pressed    them,    with    their 

spears ; 
But  dragged  away  the  body.     Yet  not  long 
The  Greeks  were  to  forsake  it; — rallied  soon 
By  Ajax,  who  in  nobleness  of  form 
And  prowess  ranked  supreme  'mong  all  the  host, 
Next  after  brave  Peli'dcs,     Through  the  van 
Anon  the  warrior  darteil.  strong  in  might 
As  3  wild  boar  that  wheels  upon  the  steep 
Within  the  mountain -dells,  and  speedily 
Disperses  hounds  and  lusty  huntsmen;  SO 
Did  high-born  Telamon's  son,  famed  Ajax,  charge 
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Upon  the  Trojans,  scatHrmg  with  case 

The  serried  columns  (■utlicred  round  the  slain 

Patroclus,  whom  ihey  contidently  hoped 

To  hale  to  their  own  city,  thus  to  cam 

Great  fanie.     And  now  Peia-tgian  [^hus*  soo, 

Renowned  Hippothoiis.  who  thought  lo  gain 

Favor  with  I'roy  and  Hector,  witli  a  thong 

Binding  the  iincws  of  the  aiikle.  strove 

To  draw  the  body  by  the  foot  away 

Through  the  dread  conflict;  but  himself  ftitl  soon 

Met  with  disaster  from  which  none  could  shielii 

The  chief,  however  eager.     Telamon'i  son 

Sprang  through  the  press  and  smote  him  at  close 

range 
Athwart  the  branz«-cheeked  helmet.     The  plumed 

casque 
Was  sundered  by  the  spear-point,  smiiien  by 
l"he  pond'rous  javelin  and  the  mighty  hand; 
The  bleeding  brain  welled  forth  around  the  shaft 
From  out  the  wound ;  the  spirit  fled  hh  frame ; 
The  foot  of  brave  Patroclus  from  his  grasp 
Dropt  on  the  ground ;  and  close  to  where  it  lay 
He  fell  face  downward  o'er  the  body, —  far 
From  fertile-soiled  Larissa,  ne'er  to  yield 
Return  to  his  fond  parent*  for  their  paina 
Of  tender  nurture:  for  his  life-term  proved 
But  brief,  and  thus  he  perished  by  the  spear 
Of  Ajax  the  greal-h carted.     Hector  now 
At  Ajax  aimed  in  turn  his  shimm'ring  shaft; 
Who,  marking  it,  avoided  narrowly 
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The  brazen  lance     Howbeit  Sctiejius,  son 

Of  the  magnanimous  Ipliitus,  and  chief 

Of  Pliocia'*  bunii,  who  dwelt  in  the  famed  walls 

Of  Panopeus,  and  titled  a  niinicroux  huit, 

'Neath  the  mid -collar-bone  received  the  shaft; 

Right   through    it   pawted ;   the   brazen   spear-point 

came 
Forth  umlemeath  the  shoulder.     To  the  earth 
The  hero  crashed,  and  nmnd  hint  clan^e<l  hts  arms. 
Next  Ajax  pierced  the  fiery  Phorcys,  sprung 
From  Phicnops,  thn)uuh  the  navel,  as  he  stood 
Guarding  Hippothous;  the  chief's  cuirass 
Of  convex  plates  was  sundered,  and  the  shaft 
Opened  the  entrails;  and  the  warrior  fell 
In  du«t,  and  clutched  the  earth  with  angubhed  hand. 
The  vanguard  champions,  e'en  famed  Hector,  now 
Gave  way;  the  Argives  raised  a  mighty  shout, 
And  dragged  Hippothous  and  Phon:>'s  thence,— 
The  slain, —  and  front  their  shoulders  tore  the  mail. 

Tlien  had  the  Trojans,  routed  by  the  strong 
Argives,  retreated  e'en  to  Ilium's  walls, 
Tamed  by  their  own  faint  hearts:  and  now  the  host 
Of  Greece,  e'en  contrary  to  Zeus'  decree. 
Had   won  a  triumph  through   their  strength  and 

might. 
Had  not  Apollo  come  himself  to  move 
^neas  to  the  strife.     He  look  the  shape 
Of  Periphas,  the  son  of  Epytus, 
A  herald,  by  tineas'  ancient  sire. 
Himself  grown  old  in  service,  and  whose  heart 
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Was  full  of  friendly  counsel.     In  hi»  guise 
Apollo,  son  of  Zeus,  addressed  ihe  chief: 

"  How  now,  yEneas?  could  ye  not  defend 
High  Ilium's  walls  'gainst  ev'n  celestial  might? 
Such  deed*  of  otlier  warriors  Iiave  I  seen. 
Who  trusted  to  llieir  hardihood  and  strength 
And  numbers,  having  but  a  scanty  host. 
And  Zeus  would  far  more  gladly  yield  the  day 
To  us  than  to  the  Argivcs;  yet  ye  fly 
In  wild  alarm  and  lack  the  heart  to  R^t." 

He  censed ;  i^neas  looked,  ui]d  recognized 
Apollo,  him  that  wings  afar  his  darts; 
And  called  to  Hector  in  stentorian  tones: 

"  O  Hector  and  ye  other  captains  o'er 
The  Trojans  and  allies,  it  were  disgrace 
Thus  to  be  driv'n  before  the  martial  Greeks. 
And  vanquished  by  our  weakness  to  ascend 
The  Trojan  steep.     Moreover  one  among 
The  gods,  beside  me  standing,  tellcth  me 
That  Zeus,  supreme  'mong  couns'lors,  in  the  field 
Is  our  supporter.     Charge  we  then  the  Greeks 
Straightway,  nor  suffer  them  without  dispute 
To  bear  the  dead  Patroclus  to  their  barks." 

He  spake,  and  forth  among  the  champions  sprang, 
Boldly,  and  stood ;  and,  rallying,  all  stood  fast 
Against  the  Argives.     And  jT.neas  now 
1^1  fly  his  jav'lin  at  Arlsbas'  son, 
Leocritus;  a  valiant  follower  this 
Of  Lycomedes.     Then  that  warlike  chief 
Beheld  his  comrade's  fall  with  stricken  heart; 
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Near  him  he  came,  and,  couching  his  bright  spear, 

Smaic  Apisaon,  son  of  Hippasus, 

Prince  of  his  people,  in  the  liver  'neath 

The  cnidriff;  su<l<ienly  his  limlit  gave  way 

Bencaih  him.     He  had  come  from  fertile-soiled 

Pironia,  and  was  bravest  of  his  band, 

Save  but  Asteropa;us,  in  the  fiehr. 

Warlike  Asieropseus,  st  his  full, 

Wa:i  filled  with  pity.     Fiercely  he  assailed 

The  Greeks  to  smttc  ihcm ;  but  no  longer  found 

An  opportunity;  on  cver>'  side 

Their  bucklers  walled  rhe  warriors  standing  fast 

Around  the  dead  with  outsireiched  spears  in  hand. 

For  AJ3x  threaded  all  the  ranks  and  gave 

Countless  commands,  permitting  none  to  fall 

Back  from  the  slatn ;  enjoining  too  that  none 

Advance  before  the  others  of  his  host 

To  battle  as  their  champion;  all  should  stand 

Well  round  the  fallen  and  maintain  the  strife 

Ai  closest  quarters.     Such  wk  the  behest 

Of  hugc-limbcd  Ajax;  whilst  the  dark  blood  dyed 

The  earth,  and  bodies  of  slain  men  of  Troy 

And  of  their  bold  allies  fell  thick  and  fast. 

Greeks  also  fell  ^  not  bloodlcsi  was  that  fray; 

Even  for  them ;  yet  fewer  far  were  slain ; 

For  ever  they  were  mindful  to  defend 

Their  comrade*  on   the   field   from   death's  dread 

fate. 
And  thus  they   fought  tike  flame.     One  would 

tiave  thought 
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The  very  stui  anil  muun  were  safe  no  more 
From  danger;  for  the  men  were  hidd'n  from 
In  clouds  of  mist,  where  st!ll  the  foremost  chiefs 
Round  Mentrtiulea  maintuined  the  strife.  | 

The  otiicr  wcll-grcaved  Greeks  and  Trojan*  fought 
Unhampered    'neath   clear   hcav'n,    and    bright    the 

rays 
Shot  from  the  sun ;  nowhere  a  cloud  was  seen 
O'er  level  land  or  mountuicis.  Still  tliey  strove^ 
Pausing  at  intervals,  as,  far  apart, 
Each  army  shunned  the  other's  fatal  spears. 
In  the  mid-field  the  warriors  were  oppreiscd 
With  cloud  and  conflict:  all  their  mightiest  braves 
Tortured  by  ruthless  jav'lins.  T%vo  famed  chiefs, 
Antilochus  and  Thrasymcdcs.  still 
Knew  naught  of  unreproached  Patroclus'  fate; 
But  deemed  him  still  alive,  engaging  Troy 
In  the  forefront  of  the  tumultuous  fray. 
I'hese  warriors  fought  apart,  although  their  eyes 
Beheld  their  comrades  falling  or  in  flight; 
For  Nestor  m  commanded  them,  when  forth 
From  the  dark  ships  he  urged  them  10  the  field. 

All  day  the  furious  conflict  of  fierce  strife 
Raged  'twixt  those  others;  weariness  and  sweat 
Stained  constantly  the  ankles,  knees,  and  feet. 
The  hands  and  eyes,  of  each  who  struggled  o'er 
The  valiant  friend  of  swift  i^lacidcs. 
As  when  is  giv'n  to  serving-men  to  stretch, 
Dripping  with  fat.  a  mighty  bullock's  hide; 
And  formed  in  circle,  standing  well  apart. 
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Grasping  the  mass,  they  strain  it  taut,  till  all 
At  once  beneath  the  pull  of  many  hands 
The  moisture  disappcnn,  and  then  the  oil 
Pervades   the   skin,    notv   stretched   throughout   at 

last;  — 
So  in  a  narrow  place  the  rival  hmu 
Hither  and  thither  dragged  the  corpse;  the  men 
Of  Ilium  hoping  in  their  eager  hearts 
To  draw  (he  dead  man  to  their  wall;  the  Greeks 
To  bring  him  to  their  hollow  barks;  and  strife 
Rose  non*  most  furiously  round  the  slain. 
Not  e\cn  Ares,  he  who  summons  forth 
Armies  to  war,  nor  Pallas,  when  her  lage 
is  deadliest,  could   have   viewed   with  scorn   that 

fray. 
Such  was  the  furious  strife  ordained  by  Zeus, 
Maintained  that  day,  a  strife  of  men  and  steeds. 
Round  fall'n  Patroclus-     But  as  yet  divine 
/Eacides  knew  not  his  comrade's  end; 
For  they  were  battling  far  from  the  swift  barks 
Beneath  the  Trojans'  wall.     That  he  was  slain 
He  could  not  dream;  hut  thought  that  without  fail 
He  would  return  alive,  once  having  nrnred 
The  portals;  nor  supposed  it  possible 
That  in  his  absence  and  without  his  aid 
His  friend  should  seek  to  storm  the  city-walls. 
For  oft  Achilles  from  his  mother's  lips 
Had  heard  the  talc,  when  she  had  secretly 
Revealed  to  him  our  mighty  Father's  plans ; 
But  ne'er  the  mother  prophesied  so  dire 
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A  woe  as  what  befell  him  —  thai  the  friend 
Whom  he  loved  far  most  trmlerlj'  must  die. 

Still  ever  round  the  corse,  with  whetted  apears 
Couched  in  their  hands,  unceasingly  they  pressed. 
Dealing  each  other  deadly  blows;  whilst  thus 
The  bronze-mailed  Greeks  one  to  another  spake: 

"  Friends,  it  were  ignominious  to  retreat 
Upon  our  hollow  barks;  nay.  rather  here 
l^t  the  dark  earth  engulf  th'  entire  host. 
Better  for  all  of  us  such  instant  doom 
Would  prove,  if  we  abandon  now  the  slain 
To  the  steed-taming  men  of  Troy  to  drajc, 
Thus  winning  glory,  to  their  cit>'-walls." 

And  'mong  the  Trojans  in  their  pride  of  heart 
Ran  mt'rances  like  these:     "  O  friends,  though  fate 
Decree  that  we  must  all  together  fall 
By  this  man's  side,  let  none  forsake  the  fray." 
So  spake  they,  and  enkindled  each  one's  might. 
So  fought  they  on;  the  iron  clamor  cleft 
The  desert  ether  to  the  brazen  sky. 

And  now  the  chargers  of  /Eaddes, 
Standing  apart  from  battle,  wept  aloud. 
Learning  how  he  that  iruided  them  lay  slain 
In  dust,  o'ercome  by  Hector's  deadly  hand. 
Automedon,  Diorcs'  valiant  son, 
Oft  plied  them  with  his  flying  lash,  and  «pak« 
With  many  a  soft  word,  many  a  threat  beside; 
Vet  would  they  not  go  backward  toward  the  fleet 
By  the  broad  Hellespont,  nor  toward  the  fight 
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Among  the  Achsan  host;  but  e'en  tu  itundt 

Firm  in  its  place  a  pillar  on  the  tomb 

Of  a  dead  man,  or  woman,  so  before 

The  ornate  car  unfalt'ringly  the  siee<U 

Stood  with  heads  bent  to  earth ;  and  to  (he  ground 

Down  from  their  sorrowing  eyelidj  coursed  warm 

tears 
Of  yearning  for  their  charioteer;  and  o'er 
The  cushion  of  the  yoke  to  cither  hand 
Dronpeit  their  full  manes,  defiled  with  dust.    The 

son 
Of  Chronus  sorrowing  saw  their  woe,  and  thus, 
With  shaken  head,  communed  with  his  own  heart: 

"  Unhappy  creatures,  why  were  ye  bestowed 
By  us  on  Pclcus, —  on  a  mortal  king, 
Deathless  and  ageless  a*  ye  are?     Ww't  then 
That  ye  might  suffer  with  the  hapless  race 
Of  mortals?     For  of  all  that  breathe  or  cre^p 
Upon  the  earth,  no  creature  hath  a  fate 
More  pitiable  than  man's.     Yet  ne'er  shall  ye 
Be  destined  to  bear  Hector,  Priam's  son, 
Behind  you,  in  the  chariot  carven  fair; 
For  1  will  not  permit  it.     Doth  it  not 
Content  him  thai  he  hath  the  chieftain's  arms 
And  boasts  vain  gloriously?     t  will  endow 
Your  limbs  and  hearts  with  strength  that  ye  may 

save 
Automedon,  and  bear  him  from  the  fight 
Back  to  the  hollow  barks;  for  I  must  still 
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Allow  the  foes  to  triumph  and  to  slay 

Till    they    have    gained    the    well -decked     vcsicH 

side  — 
Till  sink  the  sun,  and  fall  the  sacred  dark," 

'Twas  thus  he  spake,  inspiring  in  the  steeds 
A  noble  ardor.     Shaking  from  their  manrs 
The  dust  to  earth,  they  bore  with  nimble  feet 
The  flying  battle-car  among  the  huts 
Of  Greece  and  Ilium.     There  Autocnedon 
Still  grappled  with  the  Trojans — *orf  at  heart 
For  his  lost  friend,  yet  darting  uith  hit  steeds 
Upon  the  enemy,  as  on  a  flock 
Of  geese  might  swoop  a  vulture:  readily 
Escaping  from  the  clamoring  bands  of  Troy, 
Then  again  springing  to  the  thick  of  light 
With  equal  ease  and  pressing  on  the  foe. 
Yet  in  pursuit  he  could  not  overtake 
Those  whom  he  followed ;  for  he  sate  alone 
Within  his  sacred  chariot,  nor  could  charge 
A  foe  with  lance  whilst  guiding  his  swift  steeds. 
Late  in  the  day  a  comraile  spied  him  thus, 
Hxnionian  Laerces'  son,  and  hight 
Alcimedon;  behind  the  car  he  came 
And  stood,  and  to  Automedon  thus  Spake: 

"  What  hcav'nly  pow'r  implanted  in  thy  heart 
Tliis  counsel  without  profit  —  reft  away 
Thy  sober  senses?    Thou  art  curobating 
Alone,  and  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight, 
Against  the  Trojans;  but  thy  friend  ts  slain. 
And  on  his  shoulders  Hector  bears  the  mail 
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Of  Pdcus"  son,  and  boasts  exultantly." 

Atiromedon,  Diorcs'  son,  replied: 
"  Aidmedoii,  which  other  of  the  Greek* 
Can  rival  thee,  or  could  so  well  be  pv'n 
The  taming  of  the  strenRth  of  deathless  steeds?  — 
Unless  it  were  Patroclus,  couns'Ior  peer 
Of  gods,  while  yet  he  lived ;  but  death  and  doom 
Now  hold  him  captive.     Then  receive  from  me 
The  scourge  and  shimm'ring  reins;  myself  will  then, 
Dismounting  from  the  car,  engage  the  fray." 

He  spake,  and  nimbly  sprang  Alcimedon 
Upon  the  car  that,  when  the  battle-call 
Was  sounded,  sped  so  fleetly.     In  hi*  hand 
He  grasped  the  scourge  and  reins;  Automcilon 
Leaped  quickly  down.    Famed  Hector  marked  the 

act, 
And  spake  thus  to  ^neas,  who  stood  near: 

"  jtneas,  couns'Ior  nf  the  Trojan  host 
Kiriled  in  brass,  1  yonder  spied  those  steeds 
Of  jCacus'  fleet  grandson ;  they  were  seen 
Upon  the  field,  but  they  that  ureed  ihciii  on 
Were  men  of  paltry  strength.     If  thine  own  heart 
Were  willing.  I  might  confidently  hope 
To  capture  them;  for  if  we  made  th'  assault, 
Their  drivers  would  not  dare  resist  or  fight." 

He  spake ;  Anchises'  sturdy  son  gave  heed ; 
With  shoulders  sheltered  by  their  bucklers  strong. 
Of  tough  well-seasoned  bulls'-hide,  overlaid 
With  heavy  layer*  of  brass,  forth  set  the  chiefs; 
With  them  Aretus  of  the  heav'nly  face 
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And  Chromius  went,  and  trusted  in  their  h«art« 
To  slay  the  warrloDi  boih,  and  piJtle  Hwaj' 
The  steeds  of  arching  necks.  Deluded  mm! 
Not  without  bloodshed  they  were  doomed  to  tur 
Back  from  that  struggle  with  Automedon. 
He  uttered  prayers  to  Zeus;  his  diirkeiied  soui 
Received  new  strength  and  courage ;  and  he  called 
Thus  to  Alcimcdon,  his  trusty  friend: 

"  Do  not,  Alcimedon,  rein  in  the  steeds 
Far  off  (torn  me,  but  let  their  breath  be  blown 
Over  mj'  shoulders.     For.  I  ween,  the  child 
Of  Priam,  will  not  tiay  his  minhty  hand 
Till,  having  slain  us,  he  hath  climbed  behind 
Achilles"  fair-mftned  steeds  and  put  to  rout 
The  ranks  of  .Argives,  or  till  he  himself 
Hath  perished  in  the  forefront  of  the  fray." 

As  thus  he  spake,  he  called  the  Ajax-pair 
And  Menelaiis:  "  Leaders  of  the  Greeks, 
Ajaces,  Menelaiis!  ye  must  yield 
The  body  to  the  care  (if  other  men. 
The  bravest,  who  shall  compass  it  around 
And  keep  aloof  the  ranks  of  foes;  'tis  yours 
To  shield  from  death  ourselves  that  still  siir*-ive; 
For  yonder,  crashing  through  the  mournful  fight. 
Come  Hector  and  ^T-neas, —  bravest  they 
Of  Ilium's  band.     The  issue  of  these  deeds 
Rests  in  the  lap  of  heav'n ;  for  also  I 
Will  hurl  my  lance,  and  Zeus  for  all  shall  care." 

He   spake,    and    brandished    his   long-shadow^ng* 
spear, 
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And  hurled  it;  and  it  smote  Areius  fair 
Upon  the  orbed  buckler ;  and  the  point 
Wiu  not  jtrrated;  thmueh  the  shield  it  tped, 
And  passing  through  the  body-girdle,  pierced 
Th'  abdomen.     As  a  man  in  vigonms  prime 
Smitcth  with  viheited  axe  behind  the  horns 
A  bullGcIc  bedding  in  the  fields,  and  cleaves 
The  sinews  all  asunder,  and  he  sprinjp 
Forward  and  (alls;  the  warrior,  with  a  bound 
Forward,  so  ^11  upon  his  back ;  the  shah, 
Fixed  trembling  in  the  entrails,  took  aivny 
Strength  from  his  limbs.     Next  at  Automedon 
Hector's  bright  lance  was  aimed.    The  charioteer 
Marked  well  its  (light,  and  shunned,  by  bending  low. 
The  brazen  missile;  past  the  long  spear  »ped. 
Plunging  behind  him  into  earth,  its  shaft 
Remained  still  quiv'ring  from  the  shock,  until 
The  weapon's  furious  might  was  *pent  at  hist. 
Then   had   they   both   sprung   forward   with   their 

brands 
To  close  encounter,  if  the  Ajax-pair 
Had  not  advanced  with  eager  haste  to  part 
The  adversaries;  through  the  prcw  they  sped 
At  their  friend's  cry  of  need :  and,  seeing  them  come. 
Hector,  ^neas,  Chtomius  too,  divine 
Of  mien,  shrank  Sack  from  them  in  fear  and  left 
Aretus  lying,  cloven  to  the  heart, 
Tlierc  on  the  field.     Automedon,  the  peer 
Of  the  war-god  in  fleemess,  stripped  away 
His  armor  and  exultantly  thus  spake: 
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"  A  little  have  I  lightened  from  oiy  heart 
Its  load  of  sorrow  for  Patroclus'  fate. 
Yet  slew  I  an  unworttn'er  man  than  be." 

He  spake,  and  seizing  now  the  gory  spoils. 
Set  them  upon  his  battle-car,  and  soon 
Climbed  to  his  place,  with  blood-stained  hands  axti 

feet, 
Like  lion  that  on  bull  hath  made  repast. 

Around  Patroclus  still  the  dreadful  fight 
Ra^d  dolorous  and  fell;  and  Pallas  can>e 
From  heav'n  to  wake  the  combat.     Kar-secina  Zeii«| 
Had  sent  her  forth  from  heav'n  to  rouse  the  Greeks, 
For  his  own  purposes  were  chanKed  at  last. 
As  when  the  Father  bends  his  purple  bow- 
In  heav'n,  to  be  a  sign  to  mortal  eyes 
Of  coming  battle  or  of  chillinc  rain. 
One  such  as  interrupts  the  laboier's  toil 
Upon  the  glebe  and  harms  the  herds  of  sheep ; 
The  goddess  thus,  enveloping  her  form 
In  puri)lc  vapors,  went  amon;;  the  host 
Of  the  Achians.  urging  fonh  each  man. 
In  Plifcnix'  guise,  and  with  his  tireless  voice. 
First  now  she  called  and  challenged  Atreus'  son. 
The  hero  Menclaus,  near  at  hand: 

"  Shame,  Mcnelaus,  and  repioacli  shall  now 
Come  upon  thee  if  the  sMift  dogs  shall  rend 
High-born  Achilles'  trusty  squiie  beneath 
The  Trojan  ramparis.     Finnly  then  maintain 
The  strife;  urge  all  thy  followers  to  the  fray." 

The  hero  great  in  war-shout  answ'ring  spake: 
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"  Phoenix,  rc^rreii  and  venerable  sire. 
Would  that  Athena  mishi  lend  strength  to  me, 
And  might  defend  mc  from  the  force  of  spears! 
Then  would  I  yladly  take  my  stand  beside 
Patroclus  to  defend  him;  for  his  fate 
Probed  mj*  lieari  deeply.     Yet  i»  Hector's  wrath 
Fearful  as  that  of  flame,  nor  doth  he  cease 
To  deal  destruction  with  hi*  upcar;  for  Zeus 
Upon  him  now  bestows  the  victory." 

The  bright-eyed  goddess  Pallas,  as  he  spake, 
Rejoiced  that  she  \\a%  liril  of  all  the  liost 
Of  heav'n  to  be  entreated.     To  his  limbs 
Ami  nhuulders  lent  she  strength,  and  fired  his  heart 
With  courage  such  as  animates  the  fly. 
That,  driv'n  away,  persists  yet  in  its  keen 
Desire  to  bite  man's  Resh,  and  smells  a  sweet 
Aroma  in  the  blood  of  humankind; 
With  such  a  hardihood  did  she  inspire 
His  darkened  spirit:  to  Patroclus'  side 
Quickly  he  sprang,  and  couched  his  glist'ning  lance 
To  hurl  it.     Now  among  the  ranks  of  Troy 
Ketion's  scion,  Pode-s,  tlood,  a  hrave 
And  opulent  man,  whom  Hcctoi  honored  most 
Of  all  his  people,  since  he  was  his  own 
Loved  comrade  at  the  banquets.     As  he  sprang 
To  flee,  the  tawny  Menclaits  pierced 
His  body-belt,  and  drave  the  weapon  through. 
Crashing  he  fell;  and  Menelaiis  dragged 
The  body  from  the  Trojans  toward  his  host. 

But  now  to  Hector's  side  Apollo  cime 
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And  stood,  and  ipurred  liim  onward,  in  the  g:uise 
Of  Phxnops,  son  of  Asius,  wliom  he  held 
Dearest  of  all  his  guest-friends,  and  whose  home 
Was  in  Abydui.     Such  wax  he  ivhose  form 
Far-workine  Phcrbus  noM-  assumed,  nnd  sp9ike: 

"  Hector,  what  other  of  the  Arjiive*  now 
Could  dread  thee, —  shrinking  thus  all  terrified 
From  McncbiJs,  hitherto  esteemed 
Hut  a  weak  warrior?     Now  he  moves  away. 
First  having  snatched  from  Troy  with  single  hand 
His  victim's  body;  he  hath  overthrown 
Fodcs,  Ketion's  son,  (hy  trusty  iriend. 
Deemed  brave  among  the  foremast  in  the  fight." 

As  thus  he  spake,  o'er  Hector's  soul  was  shed 
A  darkling  cloud  of  sorrow.     Through  the  vsm 
The  chieftain  sped  in  panoplied  array 
Of  burnished  bronze.     The  son  of  Chronus  grftsped 
The  tasseled  gleaming  ;egis,  and  u'erspread 
Ida  with  mists;  with  deaf'ning  thunder-sound  fl 

He  hurled  his  lightnings  till  the  mountain  quaked,  ™ 
Made  Troy  prevail,  and  turned  the  Greeks  to  flight. 

Pcncleos,  a  Bn-otian  warrior,  led 
The  rout.     As  forward  still  he  pressed,  a  spear. 
Grazing  his  shoulder,  gave  a  wound.     It  Red 
Past  him,  but  scratched  the  hone  within  —  a  lance 
Which,  when  he  had  advanced  within  close  range 
To  launch  the  shaft,  Pnlydamas  had  sped. 

Then  Hector  wounded  at  the  wrist  the  hand 
Of  Lcitus,  grcat-soulcd  Alectryon's  son, 
Disabling  him  from  combat;  and  he  peered 
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Cautiously  rouni]  in  terror,  for  his  heart 

Nw  longer  hoped  iiith  wielded  lance  to  wage 

War  'gainst  the  '1'rojsns.     But,  as  Hector  sprang 

To  strike  at  Lc'ilus,  Idomcncus 

Smote  the  c-hier>  bouiin,  xlrilcinK  the  cuirass. 

Beside  the  nipple.     The  long-shadowing  speai 

Broke  short  off  at  the  shaft;  th«  men  of  Tro)- 

Gave  forth  a  mi^ty  outcry.     Hector  nou' 

Aimed  at  Idomeneus,  Deucalion's  ton. 

As  he  stood  in  hit  chariot.     Narrowly 

He  missed  his  mark,  but  smote  \Ieriones' 

Companion  on  the  field,  his  charioteer, 

Named  Ocranus.  from  Lyctus'  stately  walls 

Following  his  chief.     Idomeneus  had  left 

His  shapely  barLs  on  foot  to  join  the  fi^t; 

And  would  have  giv'n  great  victory  to  the  hoH 

Of  Ilium  by  hix  fall,  if  Orranus 

Had  not  come  quickly  up  with  his  swift  steeds; 

Thw«  like  deliv'rancc  dawning  he  appeared 

To  him.  and  saved  him  from  his  cruel  doom. 

Only  to  lose  his  own  life  at  the  bands 

Of  man-slayin£  Hector.     'Neath  the  jaw  and  car 

The  jav'lin  smote  him,  and  its  lower  end 

Dathed   forth  the  teeth,  and  cleft  the  mid-tongue 

through. 
Down  dashed  he  from  hi»  chariot,  and  let  fall 
The  reins  to  earth.     Mcriones  stooped  Iwv 
.And  raised  them  from  the  plain  with  bis  own  hands, 
And  to  Idomeneus  in  these  words  spake: 

"  Ply  thou  the  scourge  now,  till  thou  shall  attain 
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The  speeding  galleys ;  thou  tliysclf  dott  know 
That  triumph  lies  no  more  with  Ar|toa'  host." 

He  spake;  the  Cretan  lashed  the  fair-maned  steed 
Toward  [he  deep  ships,  (or  terror  filled  his  heart 

Full  plainly  now  did  Ajax,  great  of  soul, 
And  Menelaus,  mark  hun'  Zeus  had  turned 
The  fortune  of  the  fight  to  Ilium's  side; 
First  of  the  pjiir  thus  Tclamonius  spake: 

"  Ah,  woe  is  mel  for  e'en  the  dull  of  sense 
Must  now  at  last  perceive  that  Zeus  our  sire 
Is  Ilium's  helper.     All  their  missiles  fly 
Straight  to  the  mark,  by  whomsoever  cast. 
Weakling  or  warrior;  Zeus  directs  each  shaft 
Without  distinction ;  whilst  our  own  all  fall 
Vainly  to  earth.     But  lei  us  ponder  now 
On  how  we  may  most  safely  drag  awa)^ 
The  warrior  slain,  and   then    returning  yield 
Joy  to  our  comrades,  who  with  aching  hearts 
Gaze  toward  us,  with  the  thought  that  we  no  more 
Can  'scape  the  mighty  and  resistless  hands 
Of  man -destroying  Hector,  but  will  fly 
To  our  black  galleys.     Would  some  friend  were  here 
Who  (o  Pelides  speedily  might  bring 
The  tidings;  he  hath  not.  I  ween,  e'en  heard 
The  mournful  news  of  his  loved  comrade's  fall. 
But  none  such  can  I  sec  among  our  host, 
So  are  they  mantled,  warriors  both  and  steeds, 
In  misty  shadows.     Father  Zcust  O,  free 
The  Greeks  from  gloom;  O,  make  but  bright  the 
skies! 
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Let  OUT  eyes  sec  —  and  then,  in  tbe  clear  light, 
Destroy  us,  since  thy  pleasure  wills  it  so." 

He  spake;  the  Father  pitying  saw  fall 
The  warrior's  tears,  and  straightway  cleared  away 
The  vapors  and  dispelleil  the  mists.     The  sun 
Beamed  brightly  down,  and  all  the  field  was  seen 
In  the  full  light  of  day;  and  Ajax  n<»v 
To  Meiictaiis,  famed  in  war-shout,  spake: 

"  Search,  h eav'n I y- nurture*]  Menelaiis,  now. 
If  haply  thou  may^t  yet  ditcern  alive 
Brave  Nestor's  son,  Aniilochus,  and  him 
Dispatch  to  tierce  Achilles  with  nil  speed 
To  tell  him  of  his  dearest  comrade's  end," 

He  spake,  and  Menelaiis.  great  in  call 
Of  war,  obeyed,  and  went,  as  from  the  fold 
A  lion  miKht  depart,  all  weary  grown 
With  chafing  herdxmen  and  their  hound*  that  keep 
Vigil  all  night,  forbidding  him  to  rend 
Their  becve*'  fat  flesh:  be,  eager  for  his  food, 
Assails,  yet  fruitlessly,  for  in  thick  show'rs 
Are  rained  forth  javelins  from  men's  hardy  hands. 
And  blazing  fagots,  which  he  needs  must  fear. 
Despite  his  fury;  so  at  break  of  dawn 
He  goeth  on  his  way  with  iorrowing  heart; 
Brave  Menelaiis  from  Patroclus  thus 
Went,  sore  reluctant,  fearing  that  the  Greeks 
In  their  wild  rout  might  leave  the  dead  to  be 
The  foeman's  spoil ;  and  earnestly  he  charged 
The  twain  named   Aja.\  ami   Meriones: 

"  Merionca,  and  warriars  Ajax,  chiefs 
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Of  Greece  I  recall  how  gentle  was  the  heart 
Of  our  ill-stnrred  Patrocliis;  well  he  knew 
How  to  be  kind  tu  all  men,  while  alive; 
Yet  is  he  now  o'eriakcn  by  his  fate." 

So  MenelaiiK  of  the  yellow  locks 
Spake,  atiii    departed,   casting  cver>'whcrc 
Hii  glance,  as  doth  the  raelr,  that,  men  say, 
Haih  keenest  vision  of  all  birds  that  wing 
Their   way   beneath    the    hcav'ns  —  for   when    its 

High! 
Is  loftiest,  well   the  rapid  hare  is  Spied 
Crouched   'neath   the  leafy  coppice;  down  it  darts 
And  swiftly  seizes  on  it  to  destroy; 
So,  fosier<hild  of  Zeus,  thy  burning  eyes 
Rolled  e%'er}'where  throu|[hout  the  num*rou3  throng 
Of  thy  companions,  hoping  still  to  find 
The   son    of    Nestor    living.     Speedily 
He  marked  the  hero  on  th'  extreme  left  hand 
Of  all  the  field,  encouraging  hi*  braves 
And  rallying  them  tu  battle.     Near  his  side 
The  fair-haired   Meneiaiis  came,  and  spake: 

"  Aniilochus!  haste  hither,  heav'n-reared  chief. 
And  learn  the  lamentable  word  I  bring 
Of  what  should  ne'er  have  come  to  pass.     I  wccn 
That  thou  thyself,  thai  wimcssest,  canst  tell 
How  the  god  rolls  disaster  o'er  the  ranks 
Of  Greece,  and  vict'rj'  changeth  to  the  foe. 
And  now  Pairoclus.  bravest  of  the  Greeks, 
Lies  slain,  and  hitter  yearning  (ills  the  liearts 
Of  the  Achxans.     Yet  arise  and  fly 
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To   ihe  Gr«ek   veiseU;   tell   with   instant  speed 

The  cidings  to  Achilles;  haply  thu« 

May  he  cunscnl  to  rescue  unU  to  bring 

To  his  own  baric  the  body,  though  it  be 

Stript  bare  —  his  arms  hath  crested  Hector  gained." 

As  thus  he  spake.  Antilochus,  with  soul 
Stricken  with  horror,  hexrd ;  the  pow'r  of  speech 
Fonook  him  lung:  tcan  welled  within  his  c>es: 
Choked  was  his  manly  voice,     ^'ct  proved  he  not 
Unmindful   of    the   charge   Atrides   gave. 
But  hastened  forth,  surrcnd'ring  first  his  arms 
To  his  brave  squire  Laodoais,  who  swerved 
His  solid-footed  coursers,  nigh  at  hand. 

Thus,  bathed  in  tears,  the  son  of  Nrttor  xped 
Forth  from  the  field,  to  bear  the  word  of  woe 
To  IMcus'  son,  Achilles.     As  for  thee, 
Thuu  heav'n-reared  Menelaus,  didst  not  care 
To  help  thy  weary  followers  in  the  place 
From  whence  Antilocliu*  went  forth,  and  left 
Hb  Pylians  missing  him.     'l"o  succor  these 
Vet  did  he  send  bold  Thrasymcdcs;  then 
Himself,  returning  tu  the  spot  uhcre  lay 
Hero   Patroclus,    hastened    10  the  chiefs 
Called  .Ajax,  and  beside  them  swiftly  spake: 

"  I    have  dispatched   yon  courier  to  the  barks 
To  seek  the  swift  Achilles;  yet,  I  ween. 
He  cannot  now  go  forth,  howc'er  his  ire 
Bum  "n""'**  Ereat  Hector;  ne'er  could  he  engage, 
Armorless  as  he  is.  the  host  of  Troy. 
Let  us  deliberate  what  plan  may  prove 
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Soundett  —  hotv  lint  to  r«aie  from  the  field 
The  fallen  hero,  ucid  huvv-  afteru^rdx 
Wc  may  ourselves  escape  the  clamorous  pack 
Of  Ilium  and  ehitic  our  threatened  fate." 

Great   Telamooian   Ajax  made  reply: 
"  lUmtrioiis  Menelnii^!  all  thy  words 
Are  seasonably  spoken.     Raise  thou  now, 
Thou  and   Meriones,   the  fallen  chief 
Upon  your  shoulders;  bear  him  with  all  speed 
From  out  the  fight;  while  we  ourselves  remain 
Behind  to  battle  with  the  Trojan  host 
And  noble  Hector;  —  we.  in  name  the  same. 
The  same  in  purpose;  we  who  in  days  past. 
Shoulder   ro  shoulder  standing,  have  withstood 
The  fury  of  the  fight  unfalt'ringly." 

He    spake :    ;uid    in    llicir   arms    they    raised    the 
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With  mighty  effort  from  the  ground;  the  throng 
Of  Troy  behind  them  clamored,  seeing  the  Greeks 
Bear  oH  the  dead,  and   charged   them.     On    they 

came. 
Like  dags  that  on  a  wounded  wild  boar  spring, 
Set  on  by  sturdy  huntsmen;  for  a  while, 
Eager  to  slay,  they  rush  at  him;  but  when 
He  wheels  to  face  them  In  the  pride  of  strength, 
Tliey  shrink  back  terrified,  and  turn  to  flee 
To  every  hand;  thus  for  a  season  now 
Troy's  son*,  close-ranked,  pursued  the  Argive  host 
Continually,  and  pricked  them  with  their  brands 
And  double- pointed  jav'lins;  but  as  soon 
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As  thf  twain  warriors  Ajax  wheeled  and  stood 
Confrontinjc  them,  the  color  fled  their  chcckt, 
Nor  ventured  any  champion  ot  iheni  all 
To  sally  forth  to  battle  round  the  slain. 

And  thus  they  bore  the  dead  man  from  the  field 
In  haste  to  the  deep  barks;  while  raged  the  strife 
Fierce  as  a  holocaust  that  aimes  apace 
And   with   its  sudden   devastation  sweeps 
A  populous  torn),    whose  mansions  cnimbiine  fall 
Amid  its  blazing  brightncm.  whilst  aloud 
Roars  the  strong  blast;  so,  from  the  tread  of  stecdt 
And  spearmen,  round  the  Arjtives  as  thcj'  fled 
Rose  tumult  never-ceasing;  and  as  mules, 
Mighty  in  strength,  drag  down  a  mountain-itcep 
Along  a  rocky  path  a  massive  beam 
For  roof-tree  or  for  bark;  their  spirits  flag. 
Worn  with  the  sweat  and  labor,  as  they  speed; 
So  in  hot  haste  they  bore  axvay  the  slain ; 
Whilst  in  their  rear  the  warriors  Ajax  held 
The  foe  in  check.    As  when  a  dike  mcII  set 
With  forest-treo  is  reared  across  a  lea, 
To  breast  the  flow  of  waters,  and  restrains 
The  dreadful  freshets  of  the  mightiest  streams, 
And  bcatins  back  their  wave*  turns  all  the  tide 
To  whelm  the  lowlands;  for  the  torrents'  strength 
Shatters  it  never;  thus  unfalt'ringly 
The  Ajax-pair  held  back  the  Trojans'  might 
From   the  Greeks'   rear.    Yet  thry  pursued;  two 

chiefs 
Foremost  among  their  ranks. —  Anchises'  son, 
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&azos,  and  bold  Hector.     As  a  cloud 

Of  daws  or  starlings,  when  they  see  approach 

A  hawk,   to  lesser   birds   a  harbinger 

Of  coming  doom,  shrill-screaming  takes   to   flight. 

So  before  Hector  did  the  youths  of  Greece 

Fty,  and  before  j^neas,  with  loud  cries, 

Forgetting  all   their   former  joy   in   strife. 

Whilst  in  the  trench  and  on  the  banks  there  lay 

Full  many  beauteous  arms  let  fall  in   flight 

By  Argives;  still  incessant  raged  the  fray. 


BOOK  XVIII 

THE  MAKING  OF  THF.  ARMOR 

AntiliKhu.H  brings  lo  Achillea  at  ihc  Heel  the  tiding* 
of  Pairoclu»'  fall;  the  chief  is  overwhelnitd  with  tor- 
row.  Thelii,  hearing  his  lamcnialionx,  hatteni  to  com- 
fort hini,  attended  by  her  sister  Nereids.  Achilles  and 
hit  mother  confer  over  the  hera'n  impending  death, 
which  ii  destined  inevitably  lo  follow  thai  of  Hector, 
on  which  Achillea  it  now  rei^olved.  Thcli*  prnmisrs 
her  scin  a  new  stiil  of  armor,  forged  by  Hcphieilu-i.  to 
replace  thai  worn  by  Palrocki*  and  capliired  by  hi» 
fall.  The  Greek»  fly  lo  Iheir  fleet  before  Hector,  who 
thresien«  to  capture  Pairocius'  body,  which  the  warriors 
Ajax  defend.  Hera  sends  Iris  lo  warn  Achilles  of  the 
danger  and  to  urge  bini  to  lake  the  field  in  person. 
Achilles,  replying  lliat  he  has  now  no  armor,  is  bidden 
by  Iris  lo  CO  lo  ihr  intfcnchnicnts  and  show  himself 
to  the  ironpi ;  ihe  Trojant,  at  hi.s  appearance  and  ibout, 
tre  put  to  HiKht.  The  body  of  Patrochis  1)  rescued  by 
the  Greeks  and  laid  upon  a  bier ;  the  combat  is  retin- 
quiihed  with  indecisive  issue.  Polydanias  counsels  the 
Trojan*  to  lake  refuge  from  Achilles'  fury  wiihin  the 
wallt  of  Troy:  he  is  opposed  by  Hceior,  who  advocates  a 
eonliiniancc  of  th<  struggle  on  the  field;  the  Trojani 
unwisely  follow  his  advice.  Achilles  coniintics  to  lament 
his  friend,  vowing  vengeance  on  Troy;  ihe  body  i« 
washed  and  anointed.  Tlietis  repairs,  to  procure  the 
armor  for  her  son.  to  the  palace  of  fleplizxiiis,  whom 
she  finds  engaged  in  forging  tripods  in  hit  unithy. 
She  is  cordially  welcomed  by  Charts.  HephKStus'  wife, 
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and  by  the  god  himself,  who  relates  her  services  to  him 
at  the  tine  he  was  hurled  from  Heaven  by  Hera's  or- 
der. Thetis  proffers  her  request,  narrating  the  sor- 
rows of  her  short-lived  son,  the  fate  of  Patroclus  and 
consequent  losa  of  Achilles'  mail;  the  god  willingly  com- 
plies, and  proceeds  to  forge  a  splendid  suit  of  armor. 
The  shield  is  minutely  described,  with  its  various  de- 
vices of  a  marriage- feast,  a  forum  of  justice,  a  city  be- 
sieged by  hostile  forces,  a  ploughed  field,  a  field  ripe  for 
the  harvest,  a  herd  of  cattle  attacked  by  lions,  a  dance 
of  youths  and  virgins,  etc.  Having  completed  his  task, 
Hephxstus  delivers  the  armor  to  Thetis,  who  hastens 
with  it  to  earth  to  present  it  to  her  son. 
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AS  thus  Kith  nil  the  fury  of  fierce  flame 
The  battle  raseil,  Antilochua  the  fleet 
Brought  tidings  lo  Achillrs.     Him  he  found 
Before   his   *traig;ht-horncd    gallc>s,    pondering 
On  what  was  now  fulfilled ;  snd  thus  the  chief 
Communed  in  sorrow  with  his  mighty  heart: 

"  Woe  mc!  why  arc  the  long-haired  Argivet  now 
Thus  driv'n  in  panic  back  upon  their  fleet 
AcroM  the  plain?     1   tremble  lest  the  gods 
Have  brought  to  pass,  to  heap  upon  my  heart. 
Direst   calamities.     In    bygone   days 
My  mother  once  discto^d  to  me  and  told 
How  that,  whilst  yci  I  lived,  the  mightiest  man 
Of  all  the  Myrmidons  wai  to  foraake 
The  sunlight,  slain  by  Trojans.     Surely  then 
The  brave  son  of  Mentrtius  is  no  more! 
Unhappy  youth!     I   charged   him,  when  he  once 
Had  beaten  back  the  torches  of  the  foe, 
To  hie  him  to  the  shipn  again,  nor  dare 
To  measure  strength  with  Hector  in  the  fray." 

As  thus  these  ihouchts  revolved  within  his  heart. 
Behold,  the  son  of  blameless  Nestor  came 
And   stood   beside  him,   letting  fall   warm  tears. 
And  gave  the  baleful  message:     "  Woe  the  while. 
O  son  of  valiant  Peleus!  thou  must  have 
From  me  the  dire  announcement  of  what  nm'ar 
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Should   hsvc   bcfall'n!     Patroclus   li«ih   slain; 
They  battle  round  his  naked  corse;  his  mail 
Is  won  by  Hector  of  the  shiiinnVinx  crest." 
As  thus  he  spalcc.  a  sombre  cloud  of  woe 
Shrouded     the     chieftain.     CUiichiciK     with 

hands 
The  sooty  dwst,  he  strewed  It  on  his  brow, 
Disfiguring  his  fair  forehead,  and  all  o'er 
His  fragrant  tunic  the  dark  ashes  hung; 
Whilst,  creat  and  stately,  he  himself  lay  stretched 
Prone  in  the  dust,  dishevelling  with  his  hands 
His     locks,     all     lorn.     Meanwhile     the     dai; 

gained 
By  him  and  by  Patroclus  as  their  spoil 
Shrieked  loud  in  grief,  and  rushing  from  the  doors 
Clustered  round  bold  Achilles,  whilst  they  all       ■ 
Beat  with  their  hands  their  breasts;  eadl   felt   her 

limbs 
Falter  beneath  her.      But  Antilochus 
Stood  opposite  in  sorrow',  bathed  in  tear*. 
Clasping  Achilles'  hands,  and  groaned  the  while 
In  his  brave  heart ;  he  trembled  icst  the  chief 
Might  draw  the  steel  across  his  throat.     His  cries 
Were  dread  indeed  to  hear.     The  sov'reitn  queen, 
His  mother,  throned  within  the  salty  main 
Beside  her  aged  father,  heard  the  sound 
And  n'ailed  in  woe :  and  all  the  goddesses,^ 
The  NereTds  that  in  briny  depths  abide, — 
Came  thronging  round.     Among  them  there  wer«' 

seen 
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Thalcia,  Glauc^,  and  Cymodocc, 

Spcio,  Ncssca,  ilalia.  sofi  of  gaze; 

Thoa,  Actara,  and  Cymoilioc  too, 

And  Limnorcia  and   Amphithb^, 

Aeavc  ant)  larra.  MHita. 

Doto  and  Proto  and  Dynamcnc, 

Phcrusa  and  Dcxamcnc,  beside 

Callianira  and    Amphlnomc. 

Doris,   famed  Gal  a  tela,   Panopi, 

NemcrtM  and  Apscudcs,  followed  these 

By  Callianasmn;  Clymene  then  came, 

Jancira  and  Janassa;  in  ihcir  train 

Marra  and  Amatheia,  the  fair-tressed. 

And  Orithyia;  —  others  siill  were  there. 

The  NcreTds  of  the  deep's  unfathomed  tide. 

Filled  was  their  shining  grot;  each  «mote  her  breast, 

As  Thetis  thus  began  in  rones  of  woe: 

"  Hear  me,  ye  sister  Nereids,  that  ye  all, 
Hcark'ning,  may  know  the  sorrow  of  my  heart. 
Ah  me,  unhappy  thai  I  am!  woe  me  — 
Tlie  ill-starred  mother  of  a  noble  child! 
I  bore  a  son  both  unreproachcd  and  brave. 
Chief  amont;  heroes;  and  he  waxed  apace 
Like  a  young  shoot;  and  havinji  nurtured  him 
E'en  as  a  plant  on  slope  where  grows  the  vine, 
1  sent  him  forth  to  Ilium  with  cur^■ed  harks 
To  batile  with  the  Trojans;  yet  I  ne'er 
Shall  Creet  him  more  returmnE  to  the  hall 
Of  Pclcus.     Whilst  he  lives  and  still  beholds 
The  sunlight,  he  must  mourn;  I  lack  the  pow'r 
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To  aid  him  if  I  go;  yet  go  I  will 

To  see  mine  own  dear  son  and  hear  what  Kricf 

Assails  him,  siill  abstaining  from  the  fray." 

Shs  ceased  and  left  the  giotto;  all  the  rest 
Followed  in  tears,  whilst  round  ihcm  stood  apsrt 
The  sea-waves.     Soon  attaining  the  rich  lands 
Of  Troy,  they  filed  upon  the  shore  where  lay 
Beached  in  thick  ranks  ihc  Myrmidon ian  barks 
There   around  SwiU   Achilles.     Ffcavily 
He  groaned ;  his  queenly  mother  to  his  side 
Came,  with  a  piercing  cry,  and  with  her  hand 
Caressed  his  head  and  \i-ailed  in  winged  words: 

"Why  dost  thou  weep,  my  son?  and  why  doth 
grief 
Visit  thy  heart?  speak  plainly;  do  not  hide 
Thine  anguish.     All  the  things  which  in  days  past 
Thou  didst  implore  of  Zeus  with  upraised  hands. 
Arc  brought  to  pass  —  that  all  the  Grecian  host, 
Hemmed   round  their  vessels'  sterns,  should  suflfer 

deep 
Humiliation,  all  through  lack  of  thee." 

Deep-sighing,  swift  Achilles  answered  thus: 
"Yea,  mother  mine!  th'  Olympian  hath  indeed 
Fulfilled  all  this  for  me;  yet  how  can  I 
Find  pleasure  in  such  things  as  these?  for  slain 
Is  my  loved  friend  Pntroelus,  whom  I  prir^d 
Above  all  other  comrades,  and  held  dear 
As  mine  own  life!     Him  have  I  lost  —  his  mail 
Hector,  that  slew  him,  made  his  spoil  —  that  fair 
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And  massive  armor,  wondrous  to  behold;  — 
Tlie  gloriouit  gift  ttie  %aA%  to  Peleus  k'^' 
That  day   clicy  brought  thcc  to  a  mortal's  bed! 
Would  that  thou  itill  hudst  dwelt  ^erc  with  thy 

train 
Of  deathless  Nereids  —  that  some  mortal  bride 
Had  followed  Pcleu»l     But,  as  things  iiotv  are. 
Must  sorrow  without  bound  weigh  down  thy  heart 
For  thy  lo«  child  —  thou  nevermore  shalt  greet 
Thy  son's  home-coming;  for  I  have  no  care 
Longer  to  live  or  mingle  with  mankind, 
Saving  that  Hector,  by  my  lance's  stroke, 
Before  me  must  have  peiished  and  have  paid 
The  penally  for  my  Patroclus'  fate." 

Then  bathed  in  tears,  thus  Thetis  made  reply: 
"  Shori-lived  shalt  tliovi  indeed  be,  0  my  tan, 
E'en  as  thou  say'st;  for  after  Hectot's  fail 
Thine  own  immediate  death  awaileth  thce."_ 

Then  passionately  fleet  Achilles  spake 
In  answer:     "  Let  me  quickly  die.  since  fate 
Thus  bath  withheld   from  me  the  pow'r  to  shield 
My  poor  death  stricken  comrade ;  far  away 
From  his  own  shores  he  fell,  and  yearned  for  me 
To  save  htm  from  his  downfall.    Therefore,  since 
I  shall  no  more  behold  mine  own  desr  land. 
Nor  »ved  from  death  Pairoclus  and  the  rest. 
His  followers,  who  in  multitudes  were  slain 
By  henv'nly  Hector;  but  sit  idly  here 
Beside  ray  vessels  cumbering  the  ground, — 
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I,  itrons  a>  ii  none  aiba  ameos  >I1 
Tbt  ^noBt-mSkA   Gmks   in   (wide, 

peU 
To  otber  inni  in  speech —  I  pray  that  strife 
Mijr  perish  from  'oiong  gods  and  bvownkind. 
And  pam'on,  that  inctteth  e'en  the  wae 
To  fit*  of  aaeer, —  wrath,  which,  far  nxirc  iwcet 
Than   trickling  honey,   rbes  in  men'*  breasts 
Like  sntoJcc  —  a>',  e'en  a*  Airrus'  son.  ibe  king. 
I^ie  goaded  mc  to  rage.     But  thou^  our  hearts 
Be  hcav>-,  ue  will  let  the  patt  be  past. 
And  (Turb  the  pauion  in  our  breasts,  as  need 
Require*  of  ui-     Yet  nou-  I  go  to  seek 
The  man  who  took  the  life  so  dear  to  inc. 
Hector;  —  and  then  submit  mc  to  my  fate, 
Whenever  Zeut  and  th'  other  deathless  gods 
May  purpose  lo  (lUfiU  it     For  not  e'en 
The  mighty  Heracle*  'reaped  death,  alllmu^ 
Chronides  loved  him  tenderly;  but  fell 
Victim  to  faie  and  to  the  cruel  rage 
Of  Hera.     K'en  M>,  if  a  atmilar  end 
Haih  bem  prepared  for  me,  m>'self  must  lie 
Slain   when    mine    hour  coinw.     Yet    shall    I    now 

gain 
Great  glor>-,  and  will  make  full  many  a  one 
Of  Ilium's  matrons  moan  with  sob  and  sigh, 
Or  DarJan  dame,  dcep-bosomed,  as  she  wipes 
I'ears    frnm    her    delicate    cheeks    with    both    her 

hands, 
And  learns  that  (or  long  season  I  have  kept 
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Aloof  from  bnttlc.     Though  indeed  thy  love 
For  me  be  great,  deraiit  me  not,  1  pray. 
From  combat ;  thou  canst  not  prevail  on  inc," 

Thr  bcav'nly  Thetis  of  the  silver  feet 
Made  answer:     "  Vca,   these  words  arc  tr^e,  my 

child ; 
Nor  is  it  ill  to  ihclter  from  dread  fate 
Thy  hard-pre^cd  comrades.     But  thy  glorious  mail, 
Bronzc-w  rati  gilt    and    sheen,    hath     fallen    to    the 

hands 
Of  Trdjnns.     Crested  Hector  wears  it  rouni) 
His  shoulders  now  in  triumph;  but  not  long 
His  joy  shall  last,  I  trow;  fur  near  at  hand 
Is  his  death-bour.     Yet  do  not  ibou  engage 
The  Strife  of  conflict,  till  once  more  thine  eyes 
Sec  me  come  hxtber;  for  at  break  of  day 
And  with  the  rising  sun  I  come  to  bring 
From  Lord  Hephicstus  glorious  arms  for  thee." 

Thus  sayine,  Theti*  froin  her  son  again 
Turned  toward  her  sisters  of  the  deep  and  spake: 

"  Ve  now  mutt  sink  within  the  spacious  brrast 
Of  Ocean,  there  to  see  the  aged  lord 
Throned  in  the  depths  nnd  my  paternal  balls, 
And  tell  our  Father  everything,  whilst  [, 
Passing  to  long  Olympus,  supplicate 
Crafismiu]    Hephnrstus,    that    he   will    bettaw 
His  splendid  sumptuous  armor  on  my  child." 

She  spake;  the  maidens  sank  again  within 
The  sea-waves,  whilst  the  qiircn  of  silver  feet, 
Celestial  Theti*.  climbed  Olympus,  thence 
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Xo  bring  her  son  s  suit  of  glorious  arms. 

So  9pcd  her  feet  Olympus-ward.     Meantime 
The  Greeks,  with  fcttiful  tumutt,  driv'n  in  flight 
Before  the  iiianslay'r  Hector,  gained  the  fleet 
And  Hellespont.     Not  yet  the  well-greaved  Greektf 
Had  drawn  the  body  of  Patroclus,  friend 
Of  Peleus'  son,  beyond  the  range  of  spears; 
For  once  again  the  soldier>>  and  steeds, 
And  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  fierce  as  tire 
In  courage,  nrnred  it.     Thrice  famed  Hector  camel 
Behind  the  corse,  and  seixed  it  by  the  feet. 
Eager  to  drag  it  thence,  and  with  loud  shouts 
Called  on  liis  Trojans.     Thrice  the  Ajax-pair, 
Clothed  in  impetuous  valor,  thrust  the  chief 
Back  from  the  dead.     Howbeit,  lirtn  in  pride 
Of  prawess,  now  he  darted  through  the  throng 
Of  combat,  and  anon  again  made  stand, 
Loud  shouting,  and   retreated  not  at  all. 
As  shepherds,  bedding  in  the  open  fields. 
From  a  dead  body  fail  to  drive  away 
A  tawny  ravening  lion;  so  the  two 
Mailed  champions  Ajax  failed  now  to  affright 
The  son  of  Priam,   Hector,   from  the  slain. 
And  now  he  would  have  dragged  the  body  thence 
And  earned  gteat  fame,  if  Iris,  she  whose   feet 
Are  swift  as  wind,  the  envoy,  had  not  sped 
Adown  th'  Olympian  mount,  to  bring  the  word 
To  Peleus'  son  to  arm  him.     Unperceived 
By  Zeus  or  by  the  other  gods  she  came, 
For  Hem  sent  her.     By  the  hero's  side 
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StiJod  Iris,  and  in  winged  accentt  spake: 

"  Arouse  thee,  chief  most  dread  of  all  mankind, 
And  save  Patroclus,  for  whose  sake  crim  strife 
Hath   rii'n  before  the  barks.     They  wrestle  there, 
Man  slaughtVing  man,  some  laboring  to  defend 
The  fallen,  whilst  the  Tiojam  fiercely  flsht 
To  drag  the  dead  to  Ilium's  wind-swept  steep. 
Kspeciatly  renowned  Hector's  heart 
Burns  for  the  capture,  and  his  spirit  fain 
From  off  the  warrior's  tender  neck  would  strike 
The  head,  and  on  a  stake  impale  it  there. 
Up,  lie  no  longer  idle  —  let  thy  soul 
Feel  tliame  that  thus  thy  friend  should  fall  a  toy 
To  Trojan  dogs.     Reproach  shall  come  on  thee 
If  the  chief's  body  be  brought  outraged  here." 

Achilles,  brave  and  Reet,  thus  answ'rJng  spake: 
"Celestial   Iris,  who  among  the  gods 
Hath  sent  thee  forth  to  bring  the  word  to  me?" 

And  Iris,  courier  of  the  wird-swifc  feet. 
Made  answer:     "  Hera  sent  me,  the  far-fameil 
Consort  o(  Zeus.    The  son  of  Chronus.  throned 
High  in  the  heav'ns,  knows  naught  of  it,  nor  yet 
Doth  any  other  of  th'  immortal  throng 
That  dwell  upon  Olympus'  snowy  steep." 

Achille:(,  the  swift-footed,  made  reply: 
"  How  then  shall  I  go  forth  amid  the  toil 
Of  warriors,  seeing  that  my  mail  hath  pasud 
To   (ocmcn's  hands?     My  mother  too  forhade 
That  I  should  arm  myself  until  mine  e)-es 
Greet  her  returning;  for  she  was  to  bring, — 
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She  promitcd  tliu«. —  a  splrndid  »iiit  of  arms 

FrDin  ereat   Hcpha-ntus.     Other  know    I    none 

Whose  aintor  I  niighi  wear,  except  the  shield 

Of  Telanionian  Ajax.     But,  I  tliink. 

He  uUu,  ill  the  vanguard  o(  the  tray, 

Fights  spear  in  hand  where  slain  Patroclus  lies.' 

Fleet-fuoted  a.%  the  xephyr,  Irb  spake 
In  answer:     "  Ay.  wc  too  arc  well  avvnrc 
Tlicy  have  thy  splendid  arms.     I'heri  only  go 
Forth  to  the  trench;  —  reveal  thyself  to  Troy; 
For  thus,  perchance,  the  Trojans,  terrified, 
May  shun  ih'  encounter,  and  the  hero-sons 
0(  Greece  find  respite,  wlio  are  now  outworn, 
Though  short  the  breathing-space  amid  t!ic  strife." 

Thus  having  said,  fleet  Iris  v*ent  again 
Her  way.     Achilles,  lieavn- beloved,  iipsprnng, 
Wliilsi  round  his  massive  shoulders  Pallas  hung 
The  tassetcd   icE's;  and  she  wreathed   his  brow  — 
She,  the  divine  'niong  i;oddcsses  —  with  clouds 
Of  gold,  enkindling  there  resplendent  Rame. 
A*  rising  to  the  heav'ns  the  sinoke  is  seen 
From  out  some  island  city,  far  away. 
Hemmed  round  by  foes  nssailint: :  there  the  foes 
Contend  the  day  long,  sallying  from  their  walU, 
In  dcsp'rate  strife;  but  with  the  sinking  sun 
Thick  burn  the  signal-fires  whose  blazing  light 
Leaps  high  in  heav'n,  that  nations  that  dwell  nigh 
May  see,  and  hasten  in  their  ships  to  save 
From  ruin ;  from  Achilles'  head  so  now 
The  burning  brilliance  blazed  into  the  sky. 
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Ailvancing  from  the  w&ll,  he  took  liii  stand 

Bnidc  (he  trench,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng 

Of  Argivcs — rrv'rcncing  the  wise  behest 

His  mother  gave  hiiii.     Standing  there,  he  raised 

A  shaui;  whilst  alio  Pallas  cn'cd  aloud. 

Standing  apurt;  >he  roiued  in  Trajan  breasts 

Unutt'rabte  confusion.     Cleur  as   rings 

A  trumpet  blast  when  »omr  relentless  host 

Of  foes  encompasseth  a  city's  walU. 

So  rang  the  clear  voice  of  ^acides. 

When  thus  tliey  heard  Achilles'  brazen  tones. 

The  souls  of  all  were  stirred;  the  fair-maned  steeds 

Swung  the  cats  backward,  auguring  in  their  hearts 

Disaster.     Terror  sei/.ed  the  charioteers, 

When  thus  they  saw  ihe  fierce  and  quenchless  fire 

Flame    o'er     the     hiow     of     Pcleus'     great-souled 

child  — 
Tlic  glow  enkindled  by  the  heav'niy  hand 
Of  bright-eyed   Pallas.    Thrice  the  noble  chief 
Sent  forth  across  the  moat  his  echoing  call ; 
And  thrice  the  Trojan.t  and  their  famed  allies 
Were    panic-filled.     Twelve  bravest   warriors  now 
Fell  slain  among  their  chariot*  and  their  spears; 
And  eagerly  the  sons  of  Atgos  drew 
Patroclus*  corse  beyond  the  reach  of  shafts, 
And  laid  him  on  a  bier,  while  sorrowing  round 
His  loving  comrades  stood.     Among  them  fleet 
Achilles  followed,  letting  fall  hot  tears, 
When  there  saw  he  his  trust)'  follower  lie 
Upon  the  litter,  by  keen-whetted  darts 
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All  torn.     He  sent  him  forth  with  cars  and 
To  coinbac,  yet  he  ne'rr  iij^ain  might  greet 
His  friend  returning.     Hcia  the  large-eyed, 
Tlie  qiiccn  of  hrav'n.  drsp&tched  th'  untiring  sua 
Unwilling  lo  the  Ocean's  streams;  and  thus 
Tlic  sun  sank,  and  the  valiant  Greeks  u-ithdrcw 
From  the  fierce  turmoil  of  th'  impartia]  fray. 

On  theii  own  part  the  host  of  Ilium  paused 
From  desp'rate  fight;  —  unyoked  the  flying  steeds 
Fronj  off  the  cars,  and,  ere  the  evening  m«al 
Was  thought  of,  came  in  concourse  to  the  place 
Of  meeting.     Standing  »till  erect  they  held 
Their  council;  none  dared  sit.  for  trembling  fear 
Thrilled  every  he:irt,  since  tiudilenly  appeared 
Achilles,  he  who  had  abstained  so  long 
From  the  dread  flrifc.     Discreet  Polydamas, 
The  son  of  Panthoiis,  was  the  first  to  speak ; 
For  he  alone  saw  future  things  and  past 
Alike,  and  he  was  Hector's  friend;  one  night 
Saw  both  their  births,  the  one  prei-minent 
In  argument,  the  other  with  the  spear. 
With  friendly  words  and  prudent,  thus  he  spake: 

"  Consider  well  the  matter,  friends;  for  I 
Would  counsel  thus  —  that  ye  at  once  retire 
Upon  the  town,  nor  loiter  on  the  plain, 
Waiting  the  sacred  day  beside  the  fleet ; 
For  we  arc  far  beyond  our  wails.  So  long 
As  this  man  harbored  wrath  against  his  chief, 
The  godlike  Agamemnon,  the  Greek  knights 
Were  easier  far  to  cope  with  in  the  fray ; 
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And  gHA  wiu  I  at  nightfall,  slumb'ring  near 

The  speedy  barks,  and  hoped  «c  soon  might  gain 

Their  shapely  hulls-     But  greatly  now  1  dread 

This  swift  Pelides.     Never  sooth,  will  he 

Content  himself, —  so  swollen  is  his  heart 

With  overweening  insolence, —  to  bide 

Upon  ihc  plain,  'twixt  citj'-walls  and  barks, 

Wlierr  now  the  hosts  of  Greece  and  Ilium  share 

The  fufy  of  the  field ;  but  he  will  tiKht 

To  win  our  citadel  and  wives.     Take  he«l| 

And  let  us  seek  out  city:  this  must  be 

The  outcome.     Now  hath  fall'n  the  ambrosial  dark 

To  check  Pclides ;  but  if  he  shall  come 

Forth  on  the  morrow,  armed,  and  find  us  here, 

Well  some  of  us  shall  mark  bim;  all  who  make 

Escape  ihall  reach  our  sacred  walls  with  joy. 

Whilst  dogs  and  vultures  feast  on  many  a  brave 

Of  Ilium.     Would  these  things  may  come  to  pass 

Far  from  mine  ears!     Yet  if  ye  care  to  heed 

Tliis  my  advice,  though  mourning,  we  will  keep 

Our  armed  strength  collected  through  the  nightt 

There  in  the  market ;  while  meantime  the  tow'rs. 

And  the  high  gates,  and  folding  doors  fixed  fast 

Within  them,  long  and  polished,  well  shall  shield 

The  rity.     Then  at  earliest  break  of  day 

We  will  accoutre  us  in  mail  and  stand 

Upon  the  battlements.     A  toilsome  task 

'Twill  prove  for  him.  if  he  shall  dare  forsake 

His  ships  to  give  11*  hatlle  round  the  walls. 

For  when  his  steeds  of  arching  necks  are  worn 


With  TO\-ing  froidessly  to  every  Iianil 
Beneath  the  buluiirks,  he  must  needs  retire 
Upon  his  vessels;  never  shall  his  heart 
Venture  to  press  vviihin;  he  ne'er  shall  spoil 
Oiir  Troy,  but  first  shiill  he  the  nvtft  dogs'  food." 
Then  cresicd  Hccior,  frowning  darkly,  spake: 
"  Polydamas,  thy  words  nu  longer  meet 
With  my  approval,  in  advising  thus 
That  we  retreat  and  crowd  within  the  wall*. 
Art  thou  not  sated  ret  of  being  hemmed 
Within  the  tow'rs?     In  speech  of  men  of  old. 
Was  Priam's  town  reputed  everywhere 
As  rich  in  wealth  of  gold  and  brass ;  but  now 
Vanished  is  all  our  mass  of  glorious  store 
From  our  own  homes,  and  much  by  sale  hath 
To  Phrygia  and  Mseonia's  lovely  land. 
Since  mighty  Zeus  was  wroth  with  us.     And  nowj 
When  crafty  Chronus'  son  hath  giv'n  that  I 
May  gain  ereat  triumph  by  the  ship*,  and  force 
Th'  Adia;an  army  back  upon  rhc  main. 
Insensate!  vent  no  more  such  thoughts  as  these 
Among  the  people.     Not  a  man  of  Troy  — 
I  will  forbid  them  —  shall  comply  with  thee. 
Come,  then,  let  everj'  one  of  us  obey 
My  words.     Share  now  your  eventide  repast 
In  companies  throughout  the  camp;  take  heed 
To  station  sentries,  yet  let  each  one  keep 
His  vigil;  and  whatever  Trojan  man 
Is  burdened  with  excess  of  treasure  here. 
Let  him  collect  and  give  it  to  the  host 
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To  be  consumed  by  &11  —  for  bcttci  vie 

Should   have   it   than   th'   Achvans!    Then   when 

dawn 
Hath  broken,  we  will  don  our  mnil  and  seek 
The  hollow  barks  to  wake  the  furious  strite. 
If  great  Achilles  hath  indeed  appeared 
Decide  the  ships,  the  nurse  for  him  if  he 
Shall  dare  essay  il!     Never  will  I  fly 
Before  him  fium  the  clamortim  lij^t,  but  stand 
Boldly  to  face  hini  —  whether  he  shall  prove 
Victorious  o'er  me  in  this  match  of  might 
Or  I  o'er  him.     Impartial  is  the  hand 
Of  Enyalius,  god  of  strife,  and  oft, 
E'en  M  he  »laj^rh,  lays  the  coiiqu'ror  low." 

Thus  Hector  ended;  Troy's  applauding  host 
Loud  shouted.     Ah,  deluded!     Pallas  stole 
Their   reasoning  sense;   they  praised   what   Hector 

spake, — 
A  plan  disastrous;  but  I'olydamas. 
Although  he  cuunselled  well,  nut  one  would  heed. 
And  so  (he  warriors  shared  their  evening  meal 
Throughout  the  camp.     Meanwhile  the  Greeks  all 

night 
With  groans  bewailed  the  lost.     Pclide*  led 
The  othen  in  incessant  moans,  his  frame 
Shaken  with  sobs  coniinually.  and  laid 
Upon  his  comrade's  breast  his  man-slaying  hands. 
A*  some  sirong-lwardcd  lion  mourns  whose  whelps 
A  hunter  of  the  deer  hath  snatched  away 
From  the  deep  forest;  afterwards  doth  he 
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Return ;  his  heart  is  anguished,  and  he  roves 
Through  many  a  winding  valley,  scenting  out 
The  huntsman's  steps,  in  hope  to  find  their  trace, 
For  furious  is  his  wrath ;  so  mourned  the  chief, 
And  to  his  Myrmidons,  deep  sighing,  spake :  — 
"  Alas,  they  were  but  barren  words  that  fled 
My  lips,  that  day  I  spake  unto  the  brave 
Mcncctius,  in  his  hall,  to  hearten  him, 
That  I  would  bring  his  glorious  son  once  more 
To  Opus,  after  he  had  pillaged  Troy 
And  gleaned  due  measure  of  her  spoil.     But  2>us 
Fulfils  not  all  men's  purposes;  for  fate 
Destined  us  both  to  redden  the  same  soil 
Here  within  Troy  —  since  never  now  shall  I, 
Returning  home,  be  greeted  in  his  hall 
By  aged  Pelcus,  scourger  of  the  steeds; 
Nor  by  my  mother  Thetis ;  the  earth  here 
Shall  close  above  my  body.     Therefore,  since, 
Patroclus,  after  thee  myself  must  pass 
Beneath  the  earth,  I  will  not  bury  thee 
With  thine  appropriate  honors  till  I  bring 
To  this  same  spot  the  head  and  suit  of  arms 
Of  Hector,  thy  great  slay'r;  and  in  my  wrath 
O'er  this  thy  fall  will  I  decapitate 
Before  thy  pyre  twice  six  illustrious  sons 
Of  Trojans.     Tranquil  thou  meantime  shalt  rest 
Here  by  my  beaked  barks,  whilst  wives  of  Troy 
And  Dardan  dames,  deep-bosomed,  round  thee  weep 
Throughout  the  nights  and   days,  and  shed   their 
tears;  — 
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The  n'omen  we  took  captive  through  our  might 
And  our  long  spears,  what  time  we  gave  to  spoil 
The  wealthy  cities  of  man's  brief-lived  rafe." 

Thus  having  ended,  great  Achilles  gave 
His  men  command  to  set  upon  the  fire 
An  ample  tripod,  thus  with  utmost  haste 
To  lave  away  Pattoclus'  clotted  gore. 
And  soon  they  placed  above  the  blazinic  flame 
The  caldron  for  the  bath,  and  into  it 
Poured  water,  and  put  fagots  underneath 
And  kindled  them.    The  flame,  enveloping 
The  bcily  of  the  caldron,  brought  to  heat 
In  content*.     When  the  water  boiled  within 
The  gleaming  brazen  vessel,  next  they  bathed 
And  rubbed  with  olive  oil  the  warrior's  frame. 
And  filled  his  wounds  with  ointment  nine  years  old. 
And  placed  him  on  a  bier,  and  shrouded  him 
In  linen,  smooth  and  fine,  from  bead  to  foot, 
And  over  this  a  snowy  mantle  spread. 

Then  all  that  ninht  the  Myrmidonian  host. 
Led  by  Achilles,  fleet  of  fool,  shed  tears 
For  their  Patroclus.     Unto  Hera  now. 
His  sister  both  and  consort.  Zeus  thus  spake:  — 

"  So  then,  O  sov'reiEn  Hera  of  soft  cyej^ 
This  that  thou  sought'si  is  now  fulfilled  at  last. 
In  rousing  swift  Achilles!     Swre,  the  Greeks 
Of  locks  unshorn  were  horn  of  none  but  thee." 

The  large-eyed   queen  of  hcav'n  thus  answ'ring 
spake : 
"  Chronides,  most  unjust,  what  words  are  these? 


For  even  mortal  men  may  consummate 

Their  plans  'gainst  other  men,  althougli  their  kind 

Be  prone  to  death,  and  though  of  such  designs 

As  mine  they  have  no  knowledge.     Then  should 

Who  claim  preeminence  amid  the  train 

Of  goddesses,  by  right  of  birth  and  race, 

And  for  that  1  am  called  thy  consort —  ihmc, 

Who  holdesi  sway  o'er  all  the  gods —  be  barred 

From    framing   noes    for   Troy,   when    roused 


rage.' 


So  held  they  converse  each  with  each.  Mewiti. 
The  goddess  Thetis,  silv'ry- footed,  sped 
To  the  imperishable,  starry  hall 
Wheie  dwelt  Hepha.'stiis,  'Twas  a  mansion  famed 
Among  th'  immortals  — bronze-wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  the  crook-fooled  god.  Himself  slic  found 
All  bathed  in  sweat,  and  bustling  to  smd  fro 
Before  his  bellons ;  forgins  tiierc  a  score 
Of  tripods  to  be  placed  about  the  walls 
Of  his  firm- founded  palace;  and  beneath 
The  base  of  each  the  god  set  golden  wheels, 
Tliat  thus  the  vessels  self-impelled  might  roll 
Among  the  gathered  gods,  and  back  anon, — 
Marvel  to  witness, —  to  Heph.rstus's  hall. 
So  far  they  were  completed :  but  the  ears 
Of  curious  workmanship  as  yet  had  not 
Bern  added,  and  he  now  was  fitting  these. 
And  culling  rivets.  As  he  labored  thus 
With  cunning  skill,  the  queen  of  silv'ry  feet, 
Thetis,  approached.     Fair  Chans,  at  her  sight, — 


to 
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Shr  of  the  shining  headband,  wcddcil  wife 
Of  the  famed  ambidextrous  traftsnian.  came 
Forth  to  bid  welcome,  clasped  her  by  the  hand, 
Climjt  to  it  fast,  and  named  her  name  and  spake: 

"Why  com 'it  thou,  lona-robed  Thcti.t,  wlurni  we 
love 
As  well  as  hold  in  rev'rence,  to  our  hall? 
It  hath  not  been  thy  custom  in  days  past 
To  re>ort  hither.     Follow  me,  that  soon 
The  meed  of  sucit-friends  may  be  offered  thee." 

So  spake  the  queen  of  goddeues,  and  led 
Thetis  u'ithin,  an<l  placed  her  on  a  throne 
Studded  with  silver  bosses,  cunning- wrought 
And  fair,  with  fo<it-re>t  undrnieaih,  and  called 
Unto  the  famed  artificer,  her  lord: 

"Come  hither  now,  Heph.vstiis;  Theiis  fain 
Would  make  request  of  thee;  "  and,  answ-'ring,  thiii 
The  lenowned  ambidextrous  craftsman  spalcc: 

■■  Then,  sooth,  a  deity  n-vercd  and  dread 
Hath  come  within  my  doors,  who  rescued  me 
When,  fairn  from  far,  I  suffered  by  the  will 
Of  her,  my  shameless  mother,  who  desired, 
Because  I  limped,  to  hide  me.     Then  had  I 
Suffered  great  woes,  had  Thetis  not  received 
Me  to  her  bosom,  and  Eurynomc. 
She,  daughter  of  the  Ocean-stream,  whose  tide 
Returneth  to  itself.     For  nine  years'  space 
Dwelt   I  with  them,  and  forged  my  bronze,  and 

M' rough  t 
Full  many  curious  devices  —  clasps, 
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NwIcbcM,  car-rings,  armlets  spiral -coiled, 

Within  a  hollow  grot,  whiUt  all  around 

Roared  the  great  Ocean-sireatn,  whose  foam-flecked 

flow 
Rolled  on  in  mighty  volume.     No  one  kncAv  — 
None  among  the  gods  or  mortal  humankind  — 
Save  only  Thetis  and  Eur>'nomc, 
Who  were  my  rescuers.    Therefore  musi  I  now 
Pay  all  I  owe  for  saving  me  alive 
To  fair-tressed  Thetis.     Set  before  her  now 
Fair  lokcru  of  gueit- friendship,  whilst  I  put 
My  bellows  and  my  craftsman's  tools  away." 

As  thus  he  spake,  the  dreaded  giant  rose 
From  off  his  anvil-block,  Im  puny  limbs 
Beneath  him  moving  nimbly,     fie  withdrew 
The  bellows  fnim  the  flame,  collecting  all 
The  tools  he  wrought  with  in  a  silver  cheat ; 
And  wiping  with  moist  sponge  his  brow,  both  hands, 
His  huge  thick  neck  and  shago;)'  bosom,  donned 
His  tunic;  then  he  seized  his  pond'rous  staff. 
And  hobbled  forth.     About  their  master  sped 
His  gold-created  handmaids,  they  that  seemed 
Like  living  damsels.     In  their  nature  dwells 
Intelligence,  and  strength,  and  pow'r  of  speech. 
And  knowledge  have  they  gained  of  useful  arts 
From  gods  immortal.     By  their  master's  stde 
Panting  they  moved,  while  painfully  he  came 
Close  to  where  Thetis  sat  upon  the  throne 
Of  gleam  resplendent,  clasped  her  by  the  hand, 
And  catling  her  familiarly,  thus  spake: 
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"  Why  com'st  thou,  long-robed  Thetis,  whom  alike 
We  love  and  hold  in  reverence,  to  oiir  hall? 
It  hath  not  been  thy  habit  in  days  past 
To  sect  u»  oft.    Spcalc   (orth   thy  thought*;  my 

heart 
Bids  nic  fulfil  thy  wish  if  I  have  pow'r 
To  grant  it,- —  if  it  can  be  compassed  so." 

AnJ  jpaltc  in  answer  Thetis,  shedding  tears: 
"  Hephastus,  which  of  all  the  goddesses 
Throned  on  Olympus  hath  endured  at  heart 
Sorrows  so  deep  as  ttiose  with  which  the  son 
Of  Chronus,  even  Zeus,  hath  visited  me 
More  than  all  others?     From  the  Nereid  race 
That  in  the  sen-depth*  dwell  he  singled  me 
For  wedlock  with  a  mortal,  Pcleus,  son 
Of  XjKMi,  and  I  endured  the  couch 
Of  a  mere  man,  though  all  against  my  will; 
And  now  he  lies,  oppressed  with  mournful  age, 
There  in  his  palace.     Other  cares  beside 
Arc  now  my  portion.     Unio  mc  he  gave 
The  birth  and  nurture  of  a  son, —  a  non 
Preeminent  'mong  chiefs ;  he  grew  apace 
I-ike  a  young  shoot ;  and  having  cherished  him 
Like  tended  plant  on  sloping  orchard's  side, 
I  sent  him  forth  to  Ilium  with  curved  barks 
To  battle  with  the  Trojans  —  ne'er  a^ain 
To  greet  my  child,  returning  to  the  hall 
Of  Peleus.     Whilst  he  lives  and  sees  the  h'ght, 
Woe  only  is  his  lot.     I  go  to  aid 
My  son,  yet  all  in  vain.     The  damsel  whom 
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The  sons  of  Argos  gnve  him  as  tiis  iliare. 
From  his  embrace  was  wrested  by  l)»c  king. 
By  Agsunemnon.     He  cunsumctJ  hi*  soul 
Wi(h  sorrow  for  her  loss,  whilst  they  of  Troy 
Crowded  the  Argivrs  back  upon  their  barks. 
Nor  suffered  them  to  i*suc  forth.     A(  last 
The  elders  of  the  Greeks  besought  my  child, 
Ai]d  ineiitiuned  muny  glorious  gifts.     Although 
For  his  own  part  he  would  not  go  to  save 
The  Greeks  distressed,  he  sent  Patroclus,  armed 
In  his  own  mail,  to  combat,  and  bcsto\i'cd 
A  numerous  escort.     All  day  raged  the  fight 
Beside  the  Scsean  gate ;  tliey  would  have  sacked 
The  town  that  very  day,  had  Phccbus  oot 
Slain  in  the  van  brave  .Mcnoetiades 
-  After  great  havoc  wrought  by  him,  and  giv'n 
Glory  to  Hector.     Thcrrfore  now  come  I 
To  clasp  thy  knees  and  pray  that  thou  wilt  deign 
To  grant  my  short-lived  son  a  vhield  and  casque, 
And  greaves  of  beauteous  fashion,  set  with  clasps. 
And  last  a  corselet;  that  which  once  was  his 
His  trusty  comrade  lost,  the  hour  he  fell 
Slain  by  the  Trojans.     Now  Achilles  lies 
Upon  the  ground  and  gticvea  his  soul  away." 

The  far-famed  Ambidexter  made  reply : 
"  Courage!  let  not  these  things  oppress  thy  heart; 
Would  thai  1  but  possessed  the  power  to  save 
Thy  son  from  death  amid  the  noisy  fray 
When  comes  his  fatal  hour,  as  certainly 
As  he  shall  have  a  suit  of  glorious  mail. 
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That    countless    hosts    ^ull    see    with    marv'liag 
ej-tt." 

So  spake  the  god ;  then,  leaving  Thetis,  went 
To  seek  his  brllo\«,  turned  tliem  toward  the  fire 
And  bade  thcni  be  at  ivork.    And  now  within 
The  smelt ing-pits  there  blew  th'  entire  score 
Of  bellows,  venting  many  a  scorching  blast, 
So  as  sometimes  to  aid  him  st%  he  toiled 
With  busy  haste,  and  presently  aeatn 
Subsiding,  as  ih'  artificer  might  choose 
And  as  the  task  was  finislied.     Now  he  threw 
Unyielding  bronze  and  tin  upon  the  Same. 
Gold  of  great  price,  and  silver;  setting  then 
The  massive  anvil  on  its  block,  he  «ijtcd 
The  heavy  mallet  in  one  liand  and  grasped 
The  fire-tonga  with  the  other. 

First  he  forged 
A  buckler,  hujie  and  Strong,  all  carven  o'er 
With  ornaments,  and  edged  it  with  a  rim 
Of  threefold  lay'ts  all  eliitVing  bright;  and  slung 
Outside  a  silver  baldric.     Five  folds  liad 
The  shield ;  and  on  its  f.icc  the  craftsman  wrought 
Full  many  a  ilraitEc  device  with  cunninn  art. 

He  fashioned  there  the  hcav'n.  the  earth,  the  sea, 
Th'  untiring  stin,  the  full-orbed  moon,  and  all 
The  constellations  which  about  the  sky 
Have  wreathed  their  coronal  —  the  Pleiades, 
The  Hvades,  Orion,  proud  and  strong, 
As  well  the  Bear,  that  si^  which  others  call 
The  Wain,  which  ever  tliere  revolving  kee|» 
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Close  watch  upon  Orion,  and  alone 
It  never  wont  to  bnthf  in  Ocean's  flow. 

There  he  set  two  fair  cities  of  our  race 
Of  mortnls.     Marriages  in  one  were  seen. 
And  festal  l)un<iuetx:  anij  the  youthful  brides 
Were  led  from  out  [heir  chambers  in  the  light 
Of  glowing  torches  through  the  ways,  to  sound 
Of   many    a   mariiage-chant,    whilst    round     th«mj 

whirled 
Tlie  youthful  dancers,  and  the  flutes  and  tyres 
Were  heard  incessantly.     The  matrons  stood 
Each  at  her  portal  wond'rini;.     Meantime  thronged 
The  people  to  the  mart,  where  rose  a  strife, — 
Two  in  contention  o'er  the  forfeit  claimed 
F'or  a  man  slain ;  one  vowed  that  he  had  paid 
Th'  entire  sum,  and  sout;hl  to  prove  it  so 
Before  the  people,  whilst  Yih  foe  denied 
Having  had  aught  of  it;  and  eagerly 
Both  called  on  the  tribunal  to  proclaim 
The  sentence;  while  the  host  applauded  each, 
Espousing  either  cause.    The  heralds  kept 
The  crowd  at  hay ;  the  elders  of  the  host 
Now  took  their  places  on  the  polished  stones, 
In  sacred  ring,  and  holding  in  their  hands 
The  loud-voiced  heralds'  sceptres.     Wielding  these. 
Uprising,  they  pronounced  successively 
Their  sentences.     Among  the  judges  lay 
Two  golden  talents  to  be  giv'n  to  him 
Who  should  (.peak  soundest  justice  'mong  them  all,  I 

Around  the  other  city  sate  encamped 
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Two  hosts  in  glitt'ring  mail,  rdolvnl  on  two 

Alternatives:  ihcy  cither  would  licstroy 

The  city  utterly,  or  else  divide 

Its  spoil  amongst  theni  —  all  the  wealth  contained 

Within  the  lovely  town.     The  citizens. 

Not  yet  consenting,  jirined  for  ambuscade; 

While  at  the  ualls.  defending,  stood  loved  wiv«$ 

And  tender  Infants  —  men  beside,  whom  age 

Weakened.     On  went  the  younger  warriors,  led 

Ry  Ares  and  by  Pallas,  golden  both 

And  gatbed  in  golden  vesture, —  tall  and  fair, 

And  armed,  like  gods  —  conspicuously  seen' 

Among  the  rest,  their  followers  showing  small 

Beside  ihcm.     Soon  as  they  arrived  where  seemed 

A  titling  place  for  ambush,  by  a  stream 

Where  all  the  flocks  found  drink,  they  sate  them 

down. 
Clad  in  their  shimm'ring  brazen  mail.    Two  scouts. 
Leaving  the  othen,  took  their  seats  aside 
Watching  till  they  should  see  approach  the  sheep 
And  bent-horned  cattle.     Soon  to  vie^v  they  came, 
Two  herdimen  fotlowinK,  that  diversion  found 
In  music  of  the  pipe,  and  little  dreamed 
Of  stratagem.     The  foe  beheld,  and  sprang 
Upon  them ;  speedily  they  cut  apart 
The  kine-hcrds  and  fair  Hocks  of  aiowy  sheep. 
And  slew  their  shepherds.     When  ih'  assailing  host, 
Seaictf  in  gathered  council,  heard  the  sound 
Of  the  great  uproar  'mong  the  klne,  they  leaped 
Upon  their  prancing  coursers  and  gave  chase, 
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And  quickly  overtook  ttiem.     There  beside 
The  river's  hank,  in  cirUcrcd  tiles,  the  foc» 
Gave  battle,  letting  Ay  theft  bronz.e- tipped  spears 
Mnn  aEpiinst  man.     Amid  the  throng  were  sccri 
Discord,  Confusion,  and  destructive  Fate, 
That  held  within  her  ernsp  one  Hill  alive 
And  newly  wounded,  and  another  yet 
Unwoundcd,  and  was  dragging  by  the  fcei 
Through  the  tumulmoun  ficht  a  third  man  slain. 
The  vestments  o'er  her  shoulders  were  rcd-dycd 
With  human  blood.     The  ivarrior*  moved  in  thront 
Like  livinjc  mortals,  combated  and  dragged 
Away  the  (alien  men  of  either  host. 

And  there  he  carved  a  broad  and  fertile  plain 
Of  soft  ncw-fallow  loam,  thrice-turned,  wherein 
Numerous  ploughmen  wheeled  and  drave  their  pain 
Of  oxen  to  and  fro.     When,  having  turned. 
They  reached  the  limit  of  the  field,  there  came 
A  man  to  meet  them,  bearing  in  his  hand 
A  chalice  filled  with  honeyed  wine,  and  gave; 
Then  turned  they  to  their  furrows,  prompt  to  gain 
The  deep-ploughed  fallow's  bound.     The  glebe  layj 

dark 

Behind  them,  and  though  wrought  of  gold  it  teemed 
Like  soil  new-tilled  —  a  work  of  wondrous  art. 

And  there  he  wrought  a  roja!  meadow  ticep 
In  grain,  where  with  keen  sickles  wielded  fast 
Tlie  reiipers  made  their  harvest ;  severed  fell 
The  handfuls;  here  they  dropt  to  earth  and  lay 
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Along  ihc  swath ;  there  binders  with  straw  band* 
Made  others  fast.     Three  men,  to  bind  the  sheave*, 
Followed  the  rcapcn ;  boys  behind  them  seized 
The  scattered  handfuls,  brought  thctn  in  their  arnii 
And  busily  supplied  them.     By  the  side 
Of  the  mown  swath,  with  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
llie  monarch  stood  in  silence,  glad  at  heart. 
At  distance,  heralds  'neath  an  oak  prepared 
A  banquet,  busied  with  the  sacrifice 
Of  a  huge  bullock;  whilst  the  women  strewed 
Heaps  of  white  barley  for  the  reapers'  food. 
There  too  he  set  a  vineyard  lari[e  and  fair. 
Chiseled  of  gold,  whose  vines  were  burdened  low 
With  fruitage.     Dark  of  hue  The  dusters  hung, 
And  planted  was  the  soil  throughout  with  poles 
Of  silver.     Round  it  all  the  craftsman  limned 
A  steel-blue  trench,  and  round  it  too  a  hedge 
Fashioned  of  tin.     A  single  pathway  led 
Up  to  the  spot  by  which  the  vintagers 
Passed  when  they  cuUcd  their  harv«t.     Gladsome 

youths 
And  maidens  bore  the  luscious  fruit  sway 
In  plaited  baskets.     In  their  midst  a.  lad 
On  his  clear  lyre  cntuncd  a  melody 
That  tranced  the  spirit,  chanting  to  its  strains 
With  delicate  voice  the  lovely  Linns-lay. 
The  hearers  beat  in  unison  the  ground. 
Treading  the  measure  with  swift-tripping  feet 
And  jubilant  acclaim  and  merry  song. 
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And  there  th'  artificer  designed  a  herd 
Of  SI raight- horned   kine.    Of  gold   and    tin   H'< 

wrought 
The  beasts,  and  lowing  from  the  farm-j'ard  sped 
Down  to  their  pasture  by  the  plashing  ttream 
Where  waved  (he  re«dy  thickets.     With  the  kine 
Four  golden  shepherds  went,  and  (oUitwing  cune 
Thrice  three  swift-footed  dogs.     Two  lions  ciutched 
A  bellowing  bullock  in  the  foremost  line 
Of  cattle;  fierce  their  aspect.     Moaning  loud, 
The  bull  was  dragged  away;  the  yeomanry 
And  dogs  gave  chase.     T)ie  M'ilJ  beasta  rent  the  hide 
From  the  great  bull,  and  drank  the  entrails  dmvn 
With  the  dark  blood.     The  herdsmen  urged  in  vain 
Their  fleet  dogs  at  the  enemy ;  they  shrank 
From  biting  at  the  lions,  but  stood  still 
Nigh  them  and  bayed  aloud,  yet  shunned  their  rage. 

Next  in  a  lovely  glen  (he  craftsman  shaped 
A  spacious  pasture  filled  with  snowy  sheep 
With  many  a  cote  and  covered  lodge  and  folds. 

Now  cunningly  Hepharslus  carved  a  place 
For  dancing,  such  as  in  the  days  of  yore 
In  spacious  Cnosus  Dxdalus  had  wrought 
For  fair-tressed  Ariadne.     Youths  unwed 
And  marriageable  maidens  danced  and  clasped 
Each  other's  wrists.     The  maids  wore  vesture  spun 
Of  delicate  linen,  while  the  youths  had  donned 
Well  woven  tunics  glist'ning  with  soft  sheen 
Of  otivc-oil.     The  maids  wore  chaplets  fair; 
Their  partners,  daggers  forged  of  gold  and  hung 
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From  silver  baldrtca.     Now,  with  practiced  itet. 
Nimbly  they  ran  in  tirclc,  cVn  as  whirls 
A  potter's  wheel,  well-fitted  to  the  hands, 
That  seated  at  his  bench  the  craftsman  spins 
To  test  its  running  true;  and  then  again, 
Passing  each  other,  they  resumed  iheir  place 
In  file.     Around  th'  entrancing  scene  a  crowd, 
Vast  and  delighted,  ttood;  among  the  rest 
The  sacred  minstrel  chanting  to  the  sounds 
Siniclt  from  his  lyre.    Two  tumblers,  u  the  Mrain 
Began,  whirled  round  among  ih'  assembled  throng. 

And  Rnally  about  the  outer  rim 
Of  that  lifm- fashioned  buckler,  did  he  wind 
In  its  resistless  force  the  Ocean's  flow. 

Thu*  having  forged  tlint  huge  strong  shield,  the 
god 
Framed  a  cuirats  ^r  brighter  than  the  gleam 
Of  firelight,  adding  too  a  pond'rous  casque. 
Fitting  the  temples,  carven  with  rare  skill 
And  fair,  and  topped  it  with  a  i:t)ldcn  plume; 
And  greaves  of  pliant  tin  he  added  last. 

When  now  th'  artificer  had  finished  all 
The  panoply,  he  raised  and  laid  it  down 
Before  Achilles'  mother;  and  as  darts 
A  falcon,  from  snow-cniwncd  Olympus  so 
Darted  the  goddess,  bringing  to  her  son 
The  giitt'ring  armor  from  Hephastus'  hand. 


BOOK  XIX 

THE  RENUNCIATION  OF  THE  WRATH 

Tli«iJs  brings  Die  armor  wrought  by  Hephgutus  to 
her  son  Achilles,  who  receives  ii  with  dttighl.  At , 
Acliilks*  request  she  preserves  Palroclm'  liody  from  de-  ' 
cay.  Achilles,  calling  a  couiicil  of  all  llic  Greeks,  re- 
nounces his  wraih  3Rain»t  Agamemnon  and  promiiea 
him  his  Kid  nsninsl  the  Trojans.  Th»  king,  replying, 
blames  (ur  their  quarrel  the  goddess  Alel  narrating 
ihc  deccpiion  o(  Zeus  by  Aii  and  Hera  in  ihc  matter  of 
the  tiinhrtj^bt  of  llcraclei.  Udyiseiis  proposes  thai  Ibc 
I>cpple  lake  food  ;  that  the  king's  gifts  be  brought  forth; 
that  AEamemnou  shall  take  oath  that  he  ha*  not  violated 
Brisei^,  and  shall  regale  .Achilles  with  a  banquet:  to 
which  he  agrees.  Achilles  decline*  to  fca>>t  with  the 
others.  The  gifts  are  brought  from  the  tent  of  Aga- 
memnon who  take*  the  prcicribed  oath,  sacrificing  i 
boar  in  coi^firmation :  he  returns  Brisci^  to  Achilles, 
who  accept*  the  g'tt*.  The  assembly  having  been  dis- 
solved, Briscis  and  Achilles  lament  for  Patroclus; 
Achilles  sorrows  for  his  father  and  for  his  son  Neopto- 
lemiu.  Zeus  bids  Athena  bring  rcfce^hn^ent  to  Achilln. 
which  she  does  in  ihe  guise  of  alRfpy,  The  Greeks 
■re  ordered  forth  to  battle;  Achillea  puts  on  his  dcw 
armor;  his  chariot  is  yoked.  He  charges  hi*  steeds  to 
bring:  back  their  master  from  the  field  alive.  One 
of  ihem,  Xanlhiit,  replies,  foretelling  Achilles'  impend- 
ing death. 
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TT7HEN  now  the  saffon-niamled  morn  arose 
VV     From  'mid  (he  siieams  of  Ocean,  to  bring 
light 
To  [Jcathless  gods  and  mortals.  Thttis  bore 
The  htav'nly  treasures  to  the  fleet.     She  found 
Her  loved  son  lying  wrapt  about  the  slain 
Patroclus,  moaning  pilrously,  while  round 
Stood  many  a  comrade  sorrowing.     She,  divine 
Of  goddesses,  beside  them  standing,  clasped 
His  hand  and  held  it,  called  his  name  and  spake: 

"  Son.  we  must  leave  thy  comrade  lyinu  here. 
Though  keen  our  anguish,  since  'tuas  by  decree 
Of  hcav'n  he  perished.     But  receive  thou  now 
This  glorious  armor  from  llcphjcstus,  fair 
As  never  warrior  on  his  shoulders  bore." 

So  spake  the  goddess,  and  laid  doun  the  mail 
Before  Achilles;  everj'  wondrous  part 
Rang  as  It  fell.     On  all  the  Myrmidons 
Came  terror;  none  dared  lift  his  ryes;  all  fled 
Trembling.     But  he,  Achilles,  as  lie  looked 
Upon  It.  felt  his  spirit  newly  thrill 
With  passion ;  and  beneath  their  lids  hi's  eyes 
Flashed  fierce  as  gleams  the  lightning.     In  his  hands 
He  took  the  glorious  heav'niy  gifts  and  gazed 
On  them  with  rapture.     When  at  length  hi»  heart 
Was  sated  with  delight  in  viewing  all 
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Thr  strange  devices  otrven  on  the  arms. 
Thus  to  his  mother  in  winged  ivords  ht  upake; 

"  O  mother  mine,  the  deity  hath  here 
Provided  me  with  armor  fit  to  be 
The  work  of  hands  undying  —  not  adiicv«d 
By  a  mere  mortal.     Now  will  I  arra)r 
Myself  in  arms;  yet  greatly  do  I  (car 
That  meanwhile,  through  the  wounds  where 

tore 
The  gallant  Meuoctiades,  the  flies 
May  enter,  breeding  wonns,  and  may  defile 
The  body,  and  may  cause  th*  entire  flesh 
To  urow  corrupted,  since  the  life  is  sped." 

Then  goddess  Thetis  of  the  silv'rj'  feet 
Thus  sp.ike  in  answer:     "  Son,  let  not  thy  heart 
Be  weighed  ivith  cares  like  these;  for  I  will  strive 
To  banish  those  fierce  hordes,  the  flies,  that  feast 
On  warriors  felled  in  fight.     Should  he  lie  there 
For  a  full  year,  his  flesh  shall  ever  be 
Firm  as  'tis  now,  or  firmer.     Summon  now 
The  chiefs  of  Greece  to  council,  and  ijive  o'er 
Thy  wrath  'gainst  Agamemnon,  whom  the  host 
Owns  as  its  shepherd.     Arm  thee  then  with  Speed 
For  battle;  clothe  thyself  in  ail  thy  might." 

So  Thetis  spake,  implanting  in  his  heart 
Courageous  strength;  and  presently  in&lillcd 
Ambrosia  in  the  nostrils  of  the  slain. 
And  ruddy-tinted  nectar  also,  thus 
To  keep  the  warrior's  body  free  from  spoil. 

Meantime  along  the  strand  of  ocean  passed 
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Godlike  Acliillct,  and  with  loud  fierce  cftll 

Roused  the  Greek  chief*  to  battle.     E'en  the  men 

Who  in  days  past  had  tarried  constantly 

Beside  th'  aiwemhlcd  fleet, —  the  hclnwmcn,  they 

That  held  the  vessels'  rudders  and  remained 

Hard  by  the  barks,  and  stewards  that  dispensed 

Supplies  —  these  also  sped  to  bear  their  part 

In  council;  since  he  now  appeared  at  last, 

Achilles,  who  had  held  aluof  «i  long 

From  the  fell  strife.     With  halting  steps  there  came 

Tivo  followers  of  the  war-god  —  Tydms'  ion. 

The  steadfast  in  encounter,  and  divine 

Odysseus,  leaning  both  opon  their  spears. 

For  still  their  wounds  were  sore;  and  took  their 

place 
Upon  the  foremost  seals  in  council.     Last 
O!  all  the  monarch  Afiamemnon  came, 
Ueatins  a  wound;  for  in  the  furious  fray 
Coon,  Antcnor's  son,  with  bronze-tipped  lance 
Had  pierced  him.     When  th'  Achxans  now  were  all 
Gathered,  the  swift  Achilles  rose  and  spake: 
"  Surely,  Atridcs,  had  this  outcome  proved 
Belter  for  both,  for  thee  and  me. —  when,  torn 
With  passion,  we  in  heart-consuming  strife 
Contended  for  a  maiden.     Would  the  shaft 
Of  Artemis  had  slain  her  on  the  fleet 
That  day  I  captured  her,  and  gave  to  spoil 
Lyrncssus'  walls!     So  great  a  multitude 
Of  our  Achi»ns  had  not  bitten  then 
The  dust  of  the  vast  earth  beneath  the  hands 
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Of  cnemiu,  whiUt  from  the  rest  apart 
I  nursed  mine  anger.     Gainful  hath  it  proved 
For  Hector  anil  his  Trojiins;  but  the  Greek*, 
I  ween,  will  long  remember  this  same  strife 
'Twixt  thee  and  me.     Howbeit.  though  our 
Be  heavy,  we  will  let  the  past  be  pait, 
And  curb  the  spirit  in  our  breasts,  as  need 
Compels  MS.     Now  I  end  my  wrath;  for  rase, 
Endless  and  obstinate,  ill  becomes  me.     Call 
The  long-haired  Argivcs  quickly  to  the  field; 
Whilst  [  go  forth  to  put  to  proof  once  more 
The  Trojans,  if  indeed  they  fain  would  sleep 
Beside  our  galleys;  but  the  man,  meihinks. 
Shall  gladly  bend  his  limbs  to  rest,  who  '»ciipcs 
Before  my  jav'lin  from  the  murd'rous  fight." 

So  spake  he.  and  the  greavcd  Achaean  host 
Rejoiced  at  hearinE  Pelcus"  grcat-soulcd  child 
Give  o'er  his  wrath ;  iind  Agamemnon  now. 
Monarch  of  men,  addressed  ihcm  from  his  place. 
And  without  rising  'mid  the  assembled  throns: 

"  Friends,  Ares'  followers,  heroes  of  the  Greeks,! 
'Tis  well  to  hearken  to  the  man  who  stands 
Forth  to  address  you  —  not  to  mar  his  speech 
With  interruption;  —  difficult  ihe  task 
For  e'en  the  skilful  orator.     But  hmv 
Can  any  either  speak  or  hear  among 
Uproarious  cries?  the  clearest- voiced  is  all 
EmbarraMcd  then.     Now  this  do  I  proclaim 
To  Peleus'  son  ;  and  do  ye  other  Greeks 
Give  heed ;  let  every  one  of  j-ou  mark  well 
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The  words  I  utter.     Often  have  the  Greeks 

Spoken  to  me  of  this,  and  bkmcd  me;  yet 

"I'is  not  I  who  am  culpable,  but  Zeus, 

And  Fate,  and  last  Erinnys,  she  thai  roves 

In  darkness.     In  the  guthered  council  these 

Implanted  in  my  heart  insensate  rage 

That  day  I  took  away  with  mine  otvn  hand 

Achilles'  prize.     What  could  I  do?    A  pow'r 

Divine  fittlilleth  all  things  — even  she, 

Zeus'  potent  daughter  Aik,  who  deceives 

AH  men  with  baleful  purpose  —  she  whose  feet 

Tread  softly ;  ne'er  to  earth  doth  she  descend. 

But  walks  above  the  heads  of  men  to  harm 

Our  race:  and  so  hath  she  no%v  fettered  fast 

One  or  ihe  other.     Even  she  beguiled 

Zeus  in  da>'s  past  —  Zeus,  called  the  All-Supreme 

Of  gods  and  mortals  both.     E'en  he  was  led 

By  crafty  Hera's  woman-wiles  astray. 

What  time  Alcmcna  was  about  to  bear 

The  mighty  Heracles  within  the  walls 

Of  Thebes  the  nobly-cirded ;  and  among 

Th'  assembled  (fods  our  Father  boasting  spake: 

"  '  Attend  now,  all  ye  gods  and  i^oddesscs, 
And  let  me  voitv  the  dictates  of  my  heart. 
This  selfsame  day  shall  Ilithyia.  she 
That  ruleth  over  panj";*  of  tra%ail,  bring 
Forth  to  ihe  light  a  man  who  shall  be  chief 
Of  all  the  neighboring  nations  —  one  of  those 
Who  from  my  lineage  and  my  blood  descend.' 

"And  queenly  Hera  craftily  returned:  — 
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"'Thou  will  deceive  thyself,  and  unfiilfillrd 

lliy  prophecy  »hall  prove.     Come,  s^vcar  to  me 

A  niighcy  oath,  Olympian,  that  the  babe 

That  on  this  day  shiill  fall  betwixt  the  feet 

Of  any  wonuii,  being  of  the  raw 

Of  Toen  whose  linca(;e  and  whose  blood  it  thine. 

Shall  rule  all  neighbonnj;  nntinns  a»  their  king.' 

"  Thus  said  she ;  Zeus,  perceiving  not  her  wile 
Swore  a  great  oath,  yet  later  »a^  aware 
How  he  had  been  deluded.     Hera  sped 
Adown  ih'  Olympian  peak,  and  straightway  came 
Unto  Acha;an  Argos,  knowing  there 
The  noble  wife  of  Sthcnelus  of  [he  line 
Of  Perseus.     In  her  womb  the  mother  bore 
A  son  — 'twas  now  the  seventh  month ;  and  hiiii 
Did  Hera  bring  untimely  forth  to  day. 
And  stayed  Alcmcna's  travail,  and  delayed 
The  time  of  her  dcliv'rance:  then  she  bore 
The  message  unto  Chronus'  son  and  spake:  — 

"  '  Zeus,  sire  of  elcaming  bolts  of  flame,  I  bear 
A  word  to  plant  within  thy  heart.     To-day 
A  noble  man  is  born,  who  is  to  rule 
Over  ilie  Araivcs;  e'en  Euryslheus,  diild 
Of  Perseus'  scion  Sihcnelus — thine  own 
Descendant ;  not  unworthy  to  be  chief 
Of  Argos'  race.'     She  spake,  and  smote  hin  soul 
With   poignant   sorrow.     Straight^vay,    Ailed    with 

rage. 
Our  sire  seized  Ate  by  her  hair  that  hung 
In  shining  tresses,  s^vearing  a  great  oath 
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That  nevcnnorc  thoulij  Ale,  who  beguiles 

All  creatures,  visit  the  Olympian  steep 

And  starry  licnv'n.     He  spnke,  and  with  liii  liand_ 

Whirled  her  about,  and  hurled  her  irom  the  sky 

Studded  with  stars;  and  quickly  thus  she  passed 

'Along  mortal  scenes.     Yet  ever  he  bemoaned 

The  sin  o(  Ate  when  he  saw  his  child 

Toil  with  unseemly  labor  at  the  tasks 

Laid  on  him  by  Eurysthcus,     Nor  could  I, 

When   Hector  the  bright -helmed  hewed  down  the 

braves 
Of  Argos  by  their  galleys'  sterns,  forget 
The  snare  of  folly  into  which  I  fell 
At  the  beginning.     Since  I  erred,  and  since 
Zeus  reft  mc  of  my  senses,  'tis  my  w  i*h 
To  reconcile  thee  and  to  proffer  thee 
Boundlrss  requital.     Rouse  thee  to  the  fray; 
And  rouse  the  others.     Here  will  I  bestow 
All  of  the  gifts  which  yesterday  divine 
Ody^eus  promised  ther,  the  hour  he  came 
Within  thy  lodge.     But  if  ihou  wilt,  abide. 
Though  keen  thine  ardor  for  the  fray ;  meanwhile 
Shall  mine  attendants  gather  from  my  bark 
And  bring  to  thee  the  gifts,  that  thou  maysi  know 
1  will  j'idd  satisfying  wealth  to  thee." 

Achilles  fleet  of  foot  thus  answ'ring  spake: 
"  Illustrious  Agamemnon,  Atreus'  son. 
Thou  ruler  over  nations!  then  provide 
The  gifts,  if  thou  desire,  ns  may  be  meet. 
Or  keep  them ;  for  it  rests  with  thee.     But  now 
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Let  all  our  ihouglits  be  bent  with  utmost  speed 
On  battle ;  for  no  tcason  for  fine  speech 
Or  dallying  have  we  here;  2  mii[hty  task 
Is  unnccomplishcd  still.     E'en  as  ye  sec 
Once  more  Achilies  in  the  van  lay  low 
The  phalanxes  of  Troy,  with  brazen  darts. 
So  likewise  let  each  man  of  yoii  tate  heed 
Thus  to  assail  his  focmcn  in  the  fray," 

And  next  Odysseus,  many-counselled,  thus 
In  turn  rejoined:     "Nay,  do  not,  itodlikc  chcef. 
Brave,  as  thou  art,  Achilles!  order  forth 
The  Argives,  fasting  yet,  to  Ilium's  wall, 
To  smite  the  Trojans;  no  brief  while  shall  last 
The  deadly  strife  when  once  the  serried  files 
Encounter,  and  when  into  either  host 
The  god  breathes  passion.     Bid  the  Greeks  partak? 
By  their  swift  barks  of  food  and  wine;  these  yield 
Courage  and  strength.     For  no  man  can  sustain 
Tile  livelong  day  a  struggle  with  the  foe 
Till  sunset  without  food;  for  though  his  soul 
Burn  for  the  battle,  impercqrtfbly 
His  limbs  are  spent  with  wearinets,  and  thirst 
And  hunger  come  upon  him ;  as  he  goes. 
His  knees  are  fettered.     But  the  man  who  takes 
His  1)11  of  food  and  wine  before  he  fights 
The  foe  all  day.  hath  in  his  breast  a  heart 
Full  of  good  cheer,  nor  feels  his  limbs  to  foil 
Till  all  give  o'er  the  conflict.     Quickly  then 
Disperse  the  host ;  command  that  they  prepare 
Their  mid-day  meal ;  and  let  the  king  of  men. 
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E'en  Agamemnon,  bring  ihc  off' rings  here 
Amid  t]i'  aiserobled  thronKi  that  alt  the  Greeks 
With  their  own  eyes  may  see,  and  thine  own  heart 
Be  mrlicd.     Let  him  lilccuisc  rise  and  swear 
Uefore  the  Greeks  that  he  did  ne'er  ascend 
That  maiden's  couch,  nor  claimed  of  her  the  meed 
0(  passion,  as  the  manner  is,  O  King, 
Of  men  and  women;  let  thy  spirit  too 
Be  reconciled ;  and  let  him  afterwards 
Content  thee  in  his  liidge  with  rich  repast. 
That  thou  lack  nothing  of  thy  due.    And  ihou, 
O  son  of  Atreus,  shalt  hereafter  deal 
More  righteously  with  othen;  'tis  no  shame 
For  ev'n  a  monarch  to  propitiate  one 
Who  fir»t  has  fall'n  a  vittim  to  his  rage." 
Then  lordly  Agamemnon  thus  replied: 
"  Son  of  Laertes,  glad  am  I  to  hear 
Thy  words;  for  thou  hast  seasonably  told 
And  gone  through  all  the  tale.     I  do  consent 
To  tale  this  oath ;  so  likewise  doth  my  heart 
Enjoin  mc;  neither  in  th'  immortals'  sight 
Shall  I  swear  falsely.     Let  Achilles  bide 
Here  in  the  meantime,  eager  though  he  be 
For  war;  and  do  ye  others  all  remain 
Assembled  till  the  gifts  shall  have  arrived 
From  out  my  tent  and  till  we  can  conclude 
Our  Iriice  with  tnisiy  pledges.     Thus  do  I 
Command  thee, —  lay  upon  thee  this  behest: 
From  all  the  Panachseans  cull  the  youths 
Of  noblest  birth  to  fetch  from  out  my  bark 
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Tlie  off' rings  wliich  wc  promised  to  the  chief 
Yesterday.     Bui  them  bring  the  miiiils  bcsi<le ; 
And  quickl)r  bid  TalthybJus  to  prepare 
In  the  wide  Argjve  c:imp  a  biwr  for  me 
To  slay  to  Zeus  and  to  the  god  of  light." 

Acbillcs.  the  flret-fotitrd,  ansiv'ring  spake: 
"  Atrides  Agamemnon,  mighty  king 
Of  nations,  ye  would  better  undertake 
Another  time  siicb  hibors,  wlien  arrives 
Some  respite  from  the  conAict, —  when  my  brea.tt 
Is  less  inflamed  with  furj-.     On  the  Iteld 
Lie  clov'n  asunder  now  the  victims  slain 
By  Hector,  Priam's  son.  when  Zeus  bestowed 
Triumph  upon  him.     Yet  ye  now  advise 
That  we  betake  ourselves  to  food.     Now  I 
For  my  part  would  enjoin  the  Greeks  to  fight 
Fasting,  nor  tasting  food,  and  u  hen  the  sun 
Sinks  to  its  setting,  when  we  have  avenged 
The  insult  offered,  bid  them  then  prepare 
An  ample  banquet;  but  until  that  hour 
Arriveth,  neither  food  nor  drink  must  pass 
My  throat,  when  fallen  is  my  friend,  who  lies 
Within  my  tent,  by  cruel  spear-thnists  torn, 
Facing  the  portal,  whilst  around  him  stand 
His  mourning  comrades.     Therefore  little  care 
Have  I  for  things  like  these  —  for  naught  but  blood 
And  slaughter,  and  the  warriors*  laboring  sighs," 

Odysseus  then,  the  m;iny-counsclled  chief. 
Made  answer:  "O  Achilles,  Peleus"  son. 
Far  mightiest  of  th'  Achieans  I  thou  hast  strength 
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Greater  than  mine,  nor  slightly  dust  lurpan 

M>-»(rlf  in  speniman's  prou-cssi  ycl  1  claim 

Far  to  excel  thee  in  discerning  pow'r 

Of  thought,  since  I  am  cldcr-bom  and  more 

Expericnted  than  thou.     Submit  thy  heart 

To  these  my  words.     Full  quickly  is  our  race 

Sated  with  carnage,  when  the  brazen  brand 

O'erstrews  the  earth  with  heaps  of  severed  stems; 

Yet  scantiest  the  harvest  proves,  when  Zeus 

Inclines  the  balance*  —  dispenier  lie 

Of  mortal  conflict.     'Tis  impossible 

That  ilie  Greik  host  should  f.xsi  to  mourn  the  slain; 

For  every  day  in  qtiick  succession  fall 

The  combatants.     What  respite  could  one  breathe 

From  toil,  if  this  were  done?     The  warrior  dead 

We  needs  must  bury,  yet  with  hardened  hearts. 

And  for  a  day's  space  mourn.     But  those  who  sttH 

Survive  the  havoc  of  the  hateful  strife, — 

These  must  take  thought  for  food  and  drink,  tliat 

thus 
They  may  the  more  unfalt'ringly  maintain 
The  fight  'gainst  deadly  foemen,  cased  in  mail 
Of  never-wearied  brass.     Let  no  man  stand 
Waiting  till  further  signal  bids  the  host 
Advance:  for  this  when  pv'n  shall  surely  brin)[ 
Ditgntce  on  any  ling'rinc  here  beside 
The  fleet  of  Argos.     Let  our  massed  throng 
Press  forward  1  let  us  wake  a  fearful  strife 
Among  the  Trojans,  tamers  of  the  steeds." 
So  spake  he,  bidding  follow  him  the  sons 
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Of  noble  Nestor,  and  Phylidcs  too, 

MeK»,  and  Thiiii-s,  imd  Merionn, 

And  Lycomcdes  too,  from  Crcon  sprung. 

And  MelanJppus.     To  Atrides'  tent 

Tlicy  hastened ;  aiid  no  sooner  was  coinm^ind 

Giv'n    than    fulfilled.     From    out    the     trat    tbcT^ 

brought 
Seven  tripods  —  those  he  promised  —  and  a  score 
Of  caldrons  of  bright  metal,  and  of  »tecds 
Twice  six.     Seven  women,  skilled  in  useful  arts, 
Likewise  were  led, —  the  eighth  Brisei*.  fair 
Of  che«k.     Odysseus,  having  weighed  out  all 
The  ten  gold  talents,  led,  and  following  came 
The  youths  of  Greece  with  off'rings.     These   tbqrj 

Uid 
Down  'mong  th'  aKemblcd  host ;  whilst  Atrcus' 
Stood  forth.    The  heav'nly- voiced  Taithybius  slo 
Grasping  a  wild  boar  with  his  hands,  beside 
The  shepherd  of  the  host.     Atrides  drew 
The  sHCrifictal  knife,  which  ever  hung 
Beside  his  brand's  great  sheath,  and  cut  away 
The  victim's  forelock,  and  with  lifted  hands 
Made  prayer  to  Zeus;  the  other  Argives  sate 
All  hushed  in  seemly  silence,  hearkening 
To  their  king's  voice;  and  thus,  with  upraised  eyes 
Seeking  the  spacious  firmament,  he  prayed: 

"  Bear  witness  now,  Zeus  first  of  all.  supreme 
And  noblest  'mong  the  gods,  and  Earth,  and  Sun, 
And  Furies  of  the  nether  realms  that  bring 
Due  punishment  to  perjurers,  that  I 
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Haw  ntver,  with  a  thought  that  wm  impure. 

Nor  yet  (or  other  reason,  laid  my  hand 

On  maid  Brlieis;  «hc  hath  dwelt  unharmed 

Within  my  lodging.     If  the  oaihs  1  take 

Prove  faUe  Jn  aught,  may  hcav'n  inflict  on  me 

Woes  without  number,  even  such  ai  men 

That  do  tiansgrcs!  their  plighted  oaths  must  bear." 

So  spake  he,  Mv"rin(t  with  hi»  rulhle»  hliide 
The    wild-boar's    neck.    Taltbybius   whirled    and 

flung 
The  carcass  into  the  abysmal  deep 
'Neath  the  hoar  ocean,  that  it  there  might  frrd 
The  fishes;  uUiUt  the  son  of  Pelcu*  stood 
Before  the  martial  Argives  forth  and  spake:  — 

"  O  Father  Zeus !  thou  dost  indeed  beguile 
Our  race  with  cruel  blindness.     Ne'er  should  he. 
The  son  of  Atreus,  have  aroused  my  heart 
So  thoroughly  to  fury,  nor  have  torn 
The  damsel  so  despitefully  away 
Against  my  wi^h,  had  Zeus  not  willed  the  fate 
Of  many  Argives.    Go  ye  now  to  take 
Repast,  that  we  may  quickly  join  the  fight." 

So  spake  the  hero,  and  dissolved  with  speed 
TI1C  gathered  council.  Each  to  his  ou-n  bark 
The  others  scattered,  whilst  the  Myrmidons, 
Noble  of  spirit,  busied  themselves  o'er 
The  off'rings  to  their  lord.  To  the  divine 
Achilles'  bark  they  brought  them,  storing  them 
Within  his  lodge;  and  gave  the  women  place 
To  sit;  the  nobly-born  attendants  lashed 
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McSDtunr  the  chargers  'inong  the  drove  of  steeds. 

But  presently  the  maid  Briseis,  fair 
As  golden  Aphrodite,  ns  she  looked 
Upon  PiiKoelus  lying  gashed  and  torn 
By  cruel  spcar-ihrusts,  Hung  hrr  arms  around 
His  corse,  and  wailed  aloud  in  woe,  and  rent 
Her  tender  throat  and  bosom  with  her  hands. 
And  her  fair  face;  and  thim  the  damsel,  peer 
Of  goddesses,  lamented,  whilst  she  wept : 

"  PatrocUis,  thou  of  all  men  mo*t  endeared 
To  this  sad  heart,  1  left  thee  here  alive 
^Vhen  from  the  lodge  I  passed ;  ajid  now  am  I 
Returned  to  find  thee,  captain  of  the  hont! 
Death-stricken.     Thus  doth  woe  to  woe  succeed. 
Ever  (or  roc!     The  lord  to  whom  my  sire 
And  queenly  mother  gave  mc,  I  saw  lie 
Mangled  and  clov'n  by  uhcttcd  spear*  before 
The  city;  likewise  three  dear  brethren  bom 
Of  mine  own  mother,  all  their  hour  of  fate 
Encountering.     Thou  wouldst  not  leave  mc,  whenj 
Achilles  slew  my  spouse,  and  gave  to  spoil 
The  sacred  walls  of  Mynes,  to  my  tears, 
But  promised  thou  wouldst  make  me  wedded  bride, 
Of  nobly-born  Achilles,  and  would.it  bring 
Me  with  thy  ships  to  Phthia's  realm,  and  there 
Among  the  Myrmidons  would  celebrate 
My  nuptial  feast.     Hence  bitterly  I  moum 
Thy  loss,  for  mild  and  kind  wen  thou  alway." 

So  said  she,  weepinc,  while  with  her  the  train 
Of  women  wailed;  lamenting,  as  it  seemed, 
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For  slain  Patroclus;  yet  did  nch  shed  lean 

For  her  own  sorrows,     Momwhile  round  the  chief 

The  Grecian  ciders  gathered,  pressing  him 

To  dine ;  but  he  reftiscd,  and  sighing  spalcc : 

"  I  do  beseech,  if  any  of  you,  dear 
Comrades,  Mill  heed  Qic,  urge  me  not  to  sate 
My  heart  u-ith  food  or  drink  until  the  hour 
Shall  come;  for  bitter  sorrow  doth  oppress 
My  spirit  now.     Here  then,  till  sinks  the  sun, 
Still  strong  to  bear  my  woes  wilt  I  abide." 

Thii*  saying,  he  dispersed  the  other  chiefs. 
The  twain  Atrida;  tarrying,  «nd  divine 
Odysseus,  Nestor,  and  Idomencus, 
And  Phfrnix,  venerable  chief,  the  last, — 
The  scourger  of  the  steeds, —  endeav'ring  all 
To  solace  his  affliction  ;  hut  his  soul 
Could  find  no  joy  tilt  he  once  more  should  pass 
Within  the  jaws  of  bloody  strife.     He  called 
To  mind  his  comrade,  and  deep-sighing  spake: 

"  In  bygone  days,  ill-fated  one.  most  prized 
Of  frien<ls!  thyself  wnuldst  have  prepared  for  me, 
Within  my  tent,  a  savory  repast 
Briskly  and  busfly.  whene'er  the  Greeks 
Sped  forth  to  bear  the  lamentable  srrife 
Against  the  knightly  Trojans.     Thou  dost  lie 
All  mangled  now,  and  fasting  is  my  heart 
From  food  and  drink  [hat  stand  within,  and  mourns 
Thy  loss.     For  greater  sadness  ne'er  could  fcil! 
Upon  me,  e'en  though  I  should  learn  my  sire 
Had  perished, —  he  whose  lender  tears  now  flow 
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In  Phthia,  lacking  mt.  his  son,  nhilst  I 

'Mid  alicni  for  cursed  Helen's  cause  must  lichc 

The  Trojans;  nor  my  son,  my  well-beloved, 

Nurtured  for  me  in  Scyros,  if  indeed 

'Tis  true  that  Neoptolemii*,  divine 

Of  presence,  lives.     In  days  of  yore  my  heart 

Held  hope  that  here  in  Ilium  only  I 

Must  perish  far  ftom  Argos,  (torn  the  land 

Of  grazing  horses,  while  to  Phtliia  thou 

Shoulcist  come,  and  brine  within  thy  swift  black  bark 

That  son  from  Scyro*. —  shouldst  reveal  to  him 

All  of  my  wealth,  my  bondmaids  and  my  wide 

And  lofiy-vaulted  palace.     Kor  I  ween 

Thai  Pcleus  now  hath  either  wholly  pasted 

Beyond  this  life,  or  that  he  urarcely  still 

Survives,  yet,  overborne  with  hoan-  age 

And  all  its  sorrows,  constantly  awaits 

The  mournful  tidings  that  I  live  no  more." 

So  spake  he,  shedding  tears;  the  chieftains  sighed 
Around  him,  each  of  them  rememb'rtng  all 
That  he  had  left  at  home.     Chronides  looked 
Compassionately  on  their  woe,  and  thus 
Swiftly  to  Pallas  in  winged  accents  spake: 

"  Daughter,  thou  wholly  hast  forsaken  now 
Tliis  nohlc  hero.     Hast  thou  ceased  to  care 
At  all  for  I'eleus'  son?     He  sits  before 
The  straight -horned  galleys,  sorrowing  for  the  fate 
Of  his  dear  comrade.     All  the  rest  are  gone 
To  take  refreshment,  whilst  Achilles  fasts. 
Partaking  not  of  food.     But  haste,  infuse 
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IniQ  his  bosom  nettnr  and  tlie  »w«t 
Ambiosia,  that  he  feci  not  hunger's  pain." 
So  spake  he,  rousing  Pallas,  who  before 
Was  eager  for  the  tSKk.     Stie  darted  down 
Like  falcon,  clear  of  note,  with  spreading  wings, 
From  heav'n  athwart  the  rther.     Tlie  Greek  hojt 
All  through  the  cramp  arrayed  themselves  with  speed 
In  panoply;  while  Pallas  now  instilled 
In  the  chief's  bosom  nectar  and  the  sweet 
Ambrosia,  that  his  limbs  might  feci  no  pang 
From  joyless  hunger;  then,  returning,  sought 
Her  potent  sire's  strong  halls.     From  the  swift  barks 
The  warriors  poured.     As,  sent  from  Zeus,  the  dense 
Cold  show'rs  of  snowRakes  fly  beneath  the  sweep 
Of  Boreas  cradled  in  the  ether,  there 
So  thickly  gathered  moved  the  shimm'ring  casque* 
Forth  from  the  gallc>-s,  and  the  boss)'  shields, 
Strong-plated  corselets,  spears  of  ash;  their  gleam 
Illumined  heav'n,  whilst  all  the  land  around 
Laughed  in  the  brazen  splendor;  loud  the  tread 
Echtwd  of  trampling  feet;  amid  his  host 
Noble  Achilles  clad  himself  In  mail. 
Tlic  gnashing  of  his  teeth  was  heard;  his  ej'es 
Flashed  like  a  glowing  flame ;  and  in  his  heart 
Swelled  anguish  not  to  be  endured,  as  filled 
With  fury  'gainst  the  sons  of  Troy,  he  donned 
The  off'rings  of  the  god.  so  toilsomely 
Wrought  by  Hepha^tus.     First  upon  his  limbs 
He  set  the  splendid  greaves  secured  with  clasp« 
0(  silver;  in  the  corselet  cased  he  then 
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His  brrast,  nni  next  about  his  shoulders  stung 

The  siivcr-studdcil  brazen  brand,  and  grasped 

His  huge  and  pond'rous  shield,  nhich  shed  its  hrxcM 

Far  as  the  lu^lrou}  moon  doth.     As  appears 

To  Milors,  shining  o'er  the  deep,  the  glcvn 

Of  blazing  fire;  aloft  upon  a  peak 

Within  n  lonely  lodge  it  burns,  while  blasts 

Bear  them  unwilling  o'er  the  fishy  main 

Far  from  their  comrades; —  from  Adiilles'  shield. 

Fair  and  rich-carvcn,  the  resplendent  light 

Flashed    thus   to   heav'n.     He   raised    the    massive. 

casque 
And  placed  it  on  his  brow;  and  sTar-Ii'ke  shone 
The  crested  helm,  and  waved  each  (nolden  plume 
Of  horsehair,  which  th'  Artificer  had  maued 
Thickly  around  the  cone.     The  noble  prince 
Next  tried  upon  his  form  the  mail  to  learn 
Whether  it  fitted,  and  his  strong  limbs  found 
Free  motion;  and  it  seemed  to  lend  him  wings. 
And  e'en  upbore  the  chief.     From  out  its  sheath 
He  plucked  the  lance  his  father  used  to  wield, 
Huge,  strong  and  pond'rou»,  which  no  Greek  could 

wave 
Save  him,  but  which  Achilles'  skill  alone 
Sufficed  to  hurl  —  a  Pclian  ash-tree's  stem. 
Hewn  down  on  Pelion's  summit  and  bestowed 
By  Chiron  on  Achilles'  sire  to  bring 
Death  upon  warriors.     Now  Auiomedon 
And  Alcimus  yoked  busily  the  steeds. 
Set  on  the  splendid  collars,  shot  the  bits 
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BMwixt  the  coursers'  jaws,  and  drew-  the  lines 
Back  TO  ihc  strong-uroiiKht  car.     Aiitomedon, 
Grasping  the  shining  scourge  with  handle  shaped 
Well  to  the  hand,  now  mounted  to  his  scat 
Within  the  car;  hchind  him  then  upsprang 
Achilles  in  full  armor,  and  aglram 
K'en  as  Hyperion,  god  of  lijiht;  and  called 
Thus  to  his  father's  steeds  with  fearful  cry: 

"  Xanlhus  and  Bnlius,  from  Podarges  sprung;, 
O  far- r enow ned  1     'I'hink  better  how  to  bring 
Your  charioteer  back  snfcly  to  our  host 
When  we  jp've  <»'er  the  fi;;Iit ;  nor  leave  him  where 
He  falls,  as  ye  let  dead  Pattoelus  lie." 

Then  'neath  the  yoke  the  flash i  11  i;-f"otcd  Steed 
Xantbus  made  answer,  quickly  bending  low 
His  head,  whilst  from  the  cushion  nil  his  mane 
Streamed  down   beside  the  yoke  and   touched  the 

ground, 
The  white-armed  Hera  lending  hurnan  tone): 

"  Mighty  Achilles!  surely  will  we  save 
Tliy  life  for  yet  a  season;  but  thine  end 
Is  close  approaching.     Not  on  us  can  fall 
Reproach;  the  potent  deitj',  and  Fate, 
Resistless,  thus  have  willed  it.     Neither  sloth 
Nor  laggard  pace  of  ours  enabled  Troy 
To  spoil  the  shoulders  of  Mencrtius'  son 
Of  armor;  but  the  mightiest  of  the  gods. 
The  fait'haired  Leto's  offspring,  sle«-  the  chief 
Amid  the  van,  and  gave  victorious  fate 
To  Hector.    Wc  might  speed  as  speeds  the  blast 
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Of  the  wcst-winil, —  the  swfftfst,  we  arc  told, 

Of  atl  that  hi«w:  yet  fate  decrees  that  thou 

Be  vanquished  hoth  by  god's  and  mortal's  hand." 

Thus  ended  he;  the  Furies  stayed  his  speech. 
And  passionately  the  chief  in  answer  spake : 

"Why,  Xxnthus,  thus  forecast  my  doom  to  me? 
Thou  hast  no  need  to  do  so;  well  know  I 
That  'tis  my  fate  to  perish  here,  afar 
From  my  loved  sire  and  mother;  none  the  less, 
I  will  not  quit  the  field  till  I  have  giv'n 
Ilium  her  fill  of  conflict."    Thus  the  chief 
Ended,  and  dravc  his  solid-footed  steeds. 
Loud -shouting,  'mid  the  forefront  of  the  iwf. 


BOOK  XX 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  GODS 

A  council  of  all  the  god*  being  called,  Zeus,  to  pre*  I 
vMit  ihe  dctiriiction  of  ihe  Trojan  army  by  Achillea.  ( 
peniiiis  llic  other  gods  to  aid  either  party  upon  the 
field  it.  ihcy  choose,  Hera.  Athena,  FoMidon,  Hcphaes-  ' 
lu>  anil  Hcrmri  go  to  render  help  to  the  Grccki;  Afc«,  - 
Apollo,  Aricmii  and  Aphrodite  lake  the  ticid  oii  the 
Trojan  side.  The  battle  i*  renewed  wiih  deafening  up- 
roar. Apollo  inspires  i£neu  to  encuunler  .\chill«ii 
£ncA»  protciiB  hi«  inciiLialily  to  the  mik.  narralinn  hit 
(onncr  iliaadavaiiiaKCous  eiicounler  wiih  the  Cireek  hero, 
Apollo,  liQwe\'cr,  pLTsuades  him  lo  go.  .Cneas  is  ob- 
served by  Hera,  who  urges  Athena  10  join  her  in  aid- 
ing Achillci,  The  two  chief*  exchange  worda  of  de- 
fiance, and  /^tieai  icii  forth  bii  hitluric  lineage  at  a 
descendant  of  ZcUi.  His  lance  having  been  Mopped  by 
the  divinely -forged  shield  of  Achillea,  .^vncnt  ihrcatcot 
the  Gr«ck  with  a  huge  sione.  £ncas'  death  appear-  i 
ing  imminent,  Po.ieidnn  (lcicrniinc«  to  mciic  him,  la 
provide  for  Ihe  perpetuation  of  the  Dardan  race:  in- 
volving Achillci  in  darkneix,  he  snatches  X.nt»t  from 
the  Geld,  .\maied  ui  his  foe'«  disappearance,  Achillea 
Tallica  his  troops;  lleclor  on  hii  )idc  alio  rallies  ibe 
Trojans,  but  11  adinoniihcd  by  A;tol1o  not  to  encounter 
Achillea  Achitlc  ttays  Otrynicut  and  other  Trojan 
leaden,  and  lastly  Folydorus,  a  »on  of  Priaia.  Hector, 
enraged  at  his  brother's  fall,  rushes  upon  Achillea ; 
Athena  turns  back  the  spear  of  Hector,  who  is  borne 
from  the  field  by  Apollo:  .'Vehille*  continues  lo  pur 
aue  the  Trojans  with  great  slaughter. 
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SO  by  iheir  beaked  galleys  the  Greek  host, 
Insaliable  for  combat,  donned  their  arms 
Around  tliec,  son  of  Pelegs;  whilst  the  files 
Of  Trojans  opposite  on  the  rising  plain 
Armed  themselves  likewise.     From  his  throne  upon 
The  cr»t  of  Mount  Olympus'  furrowed  steep 
Zeus  dispatched  Themis,  bidding  her  convoke 
The  gods  to  council ;  and  to  every  hand 
She  sped,  and  bade  each  deity  repair 
Unto  Zeus*  palace.     None  of  all  the  streams 
Was  absent,  save  the  Ocean;  nor  wsw  one 
Wanting  among  the  nymphs  that  make  their  homes 
'Mid  lovely  groves,  by  source*  of  the  rills. 
Or  in  the  grassy  dells.     And  thus  they  came 
To  the  Cloud-gath'ier's  house,  and  sate  within 
The  shining  corridors,  with  wondrous  art 
Built  for  his  father  by  the  Craftsman-king. 

And  so  they  gathered  to  the  Father's  halls; 
Nor  failed  the  iMtw'r  that  shakes  the  earth  to  heed 
That  voice  divine,  but,  rising  from  the  main. 
Followed  the  otherit;  'mid  the  throng  of  gods 
Took  he  his  place,  and  asked  of  Zeus  his  will: 

"  Lord  of  the  dazzling  lightning,  why  hast  called 
The  gods  to  coundl?     Doth  the  fate  of  Troy 
Or  Greece  perplex  thee?  for  betwixt  their  hosts 
Flames  forth  a  blaze  of  conllict  aiid  of  Strife." 
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llie  clou  J -compel  ling  king  thus  answ'rtnK  sfnake: 
"  O  thou  thai  shak'st  the  earth,  thuu  hast  divined 
Tl;e  thought  that  lodges  in  my  breast,  and  why 
I  summoneil  you  together;  for  their  (ate 
Concerns  mc,  though  they  perish.     Y«  will  I 
Abide  here  seated  in  th'  Olympian  vnle. 
Whence  I  may  vicu'  the  field  and  may  delight 
My  spirit.     Do  the  rest  of  you  repair 
Among  the  Greeks  aiid  Trojans,  lending  aid 
To  cither  party,  as  the  will  of  each 
Impels  him.     For  if  fleet  Achilles  now 
Confronts  alone  the  ranks  of  Troy,  their  host 
Will  not  suffer  one  Instant  to  withstand 
Pelidct'  onslaught.     E'en  of  yore  they  fled 
In  terror  when  they  saw  him;  now.  when  grief 
For  his  slain  comrade  hath  inflamed  his  heart 
To  such  fierce  wrath,  I  fear  the  uarrior  may 
'Gainst  destiny  lay  low  the  cit)'-wall," 

Thus  said  the  sun  of  Chronus,  and  his  words 
Woke  stubborn  conflict.    To  the  field  now  sped 
The  gilds,  with  hearts  divided:     Hera  patted 
Amid  the  gathered  galleys;  with  her  came 
Pallas,  Poseidon,  shaker  of  the  lands, 
Hermes  the  Helper,  famed  for  cuiming  craft; 
And  with  them  went  Hcphastus  in  the  pride 
Of  pow'r,  yet  haltingly,  his  puny  IJmbs 
Plied  nimbly  'neath  him.     To  the  aid  of  Troy 
Went  shining-crested  Ares;  in  his  train 
Phcrbus,  unshorn  of  tresses;  Artemis, 
That  show'rs  her  arrows;  Leto,  Xanthus  too, 
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And  Aphrodite,  queen  of  lauKiitcr,  lut. 

So  long  as  the  immortalB  iiiinglcil  not 
Willi  mortal  warriors,  the  Achirsns'  hearts 
Beat  high  in  triumph,  siiicc  at  length  appeared 
AdiiUn,  who  had  held  aloof  so  long 
Krom  the  dread  ^ghi;  and  every  Trojan'*  knees 
Trembled  with  terror,  as  he  eazcd  at  fleet 
Pelides  all  in  shining  mail,  and  fell 
A%  Ares,  scourge  of  inonals.     But  when  now 
Among  the  warrior- throng  th'  Olympians  came. 
Then  potent  Kris,  she  that  wnk'nelh  ho«t» 
To  fury,  rose  in  might;  her  battle-call 
Athena  sounded,  taking  now  her  stand 
By  the  delved  trench  outside  the  rampart,  now 
t>n  some  resounding  headland,  whence  her  cry 
Echoed  afar;  whiUt  on  the  other  tide 
The  ivar-pod  shouted  ;  terrible  he  seemed 
Ax  a  black  lempett ;  giving  loud  cummamJ 
Now  (0  the  Trojans  from  the  topmost  wall 
Of  the  citadel,  now  speeding  up  the  steep 
Called  the  Mount  Urautiful  by  Simoi*'  tide. 

Thus  did  the  blest  immortals  join  both  hosts 
In  strife,  and  spurred  them  forward  to  the  fray, 
And  woke  a  desp'raie  eonllict.     Terribly 
Kchoed  on  high  the  thunders  of  the  sire 
Of  gods  and  men ;  Poseidon  shook  the  while 
The-  boundless  earth  below,  and  tow'ring  crests 
Of  mountains.     All  the  foot-hills  and  the  peaks 
Of  Ida  trembled  —  Ida,  down  whose  side 
Flow  many  rivulets  —  and  the  city  of  Troy 
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And  ihc  Greek  barks,  whilst  in  tlic  nether  world 

HadM,  tlic  sov'rcijni  of  ihc  sliadows,  sprang 

In  terror  from  his  throne,  and  gave  a.  cry. 

Fearing  Poseidon,  shaker  of  the  lands. 

Might  rend  the  overlying  earth,  and    thus 

Should  be  revealed  to  gods'  and  mortals'  sight 

His  d»nk  and  dreadful  habilatiiniK,  loathed 

E'en  by  the  gods;  su  auful  uas  the  clash 

Of  the  imniorial  rivals  as  they  came 

Together  in  ih'  encounter.     For  against 

Lordly  Poseidon  Phccbus  stood,  and   bore 

His  featlicred  arrow*;  and  the  brij^ht  pycd  queen, 

Athena,  faced  the  war-god  in  the  light ; 

And  Artemis  confronted  Hera, —  she. 

The  golden- arrowed,  show'rcr  of  her  darts. 

That  cheers  her  pack  of  hounds  with  ringing  call, — 

The  sister  of  the  Archer;  whilst  against 

Leio,  opposing  her,  stood  ilernies,  named 

Saviour  and   Helper.     'Gainst  Hcph^^tus  rose 

The  vast  deep-eddying  river.  Xanthus  called 

By  lips  divine,  Scamander  by  our  race. 

And  thus  were  gods  assailed  by  gods.     Meantime 
Achilles  longed  intensely  to  engage 
Tlie  son  of  Priain,  Hector,  In  the  press 
Of  warriors;  'twas  his  chief  desire  to  sate 
With  Hector's  gore  the  warrior  Ares — him 
That  wields  the  oxhide  buckler.     But  against 
Pelidcs  now  the  god  that  rouseth  hosts, 
Apollo,  sent  ^neas,  and  inspired 
His  breast  with  courage.     He  assumed  the  voice 
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Of  Piiam's  son,  Lycaon.     In  his  guise 
Apollo,  son  of  Zeus,  thus  called  the  chief: 

"  /£.ne3A,  couns'lor  of  the  Trojiins,  where 
Arc  now  the  thrcau  thou  once  didst  vent  before 
The  princes  of  [he  Trojans  o'er  thy  wine. 
What  lime  ihou  promised  that  ihou  uouldst  engage 
Boldly  the  son  of  Pelcus  in  the  frayf " 

Then  thus  /Knus  answered  him :     "  O  ion 
Of  Priam,  why  exhoit  me,  when  my  heart 
Is  thus  reluctant,  to  oppose  in  fight 
The  arrogant  Pelidcs?     'Twould  not  be 
For  the  tint  time  that  1  should  now  withstand 
Achillct,  for  he  drave  me  with  his  spear 
Another  time  from  Ida,  when  he  came 
Against  our  beeves,  iind  sucked  I.yrncssus'  walls 
And  Pedasus.     Yet  Zeus, —  for  he  inspired 
My  heart  with  coiiraEe  and  my  limbs  with  speed, — 
Saved  me,  who  else  had  yicliicd  to  the  hands 
Of  Peleus'  son  and  Pallas,     For  before 
The  chief  she  walked,  and  gave  to  him  the  light 
Of  vict'ry,  and  exhorted  him  lo  slay 
With  brazen  spear  the  I^leyix!  and  men 
Of  Ilium.      Hence  no  human  warrior  can 
Confront  Achilles;  ever  hy  his  side 
Some  one  of  the  immortals  stands  to  shield 
The  chief  from  doom.     Moreover  flies  his  shaft 
Unerring,  never  pausing  till  it  rends 
Some  mortal's  flesh.     If  only  hcav'n  would  make 
The  stress  of  battle  equal,  he  would  ne'er 
So  readily  o'crcomc  me,  though  he  boast 


Xo  be  of  utlUi  bra»  tlirou^liotit  Iiii  frame." 

Then  Lorii  Apollo,  son  of  Zeus,  returned: 
"  So  do  thou,  also,  hero,  supplicate 
The  ever-living  goJs;  thyself,  men  say. 
Arc  son  of  Aphrodite,  child  of  Zeus, 
Whiln  from  a  lesser  deity  thy  foe 
Derives  his  birth;  since  one  hath  Zeus  for  sire^ 
One  ilic  old  ocean*king.     Press  forward  now 
With  thine  unwearying  jav'lin;  let  him  not 
Turn  thee  aside  with  cunes  or  harsh  speech." 

He  kpake;  hh  words  inspired  the  ruler's  heart 
With  boundless  courage.     Through  the  van  he  sped, 
C»(ed  in  bis  mail  of  shimm'ring  bra^      But  she,— 
Hera,  the  snowy-atmcd, —  failed  not  to  mark 
Andiiscs'  son,  ns  through  the  press  be  came 
Against  the  son  of  Peleus.     Speedily 
Gath'ring  the  other  pow'rs  of  hcav'n,  she  spake; 

"  Poseidon  and  Athena,  both  of  you 
Must  now  deliberate  on  v\'hat  shall  be 
The  outcome  of  these  bapp'nings.     Yonder  now 
j^neas,  cased  in  shining  bronze,  forth  fares 
Against  Pclidcs;  'tis  Apollo's  band 
That  urgetli  him.     Now  haste  wc  to  repel 
The  warrior  from  the  field ;  or  else  let  one 
Of  our  own  number  presently  take  stand 
Heside  Achilles,  and  endow  the  chief 
With  might  surpa^ising;  neither  let  him  fall 
In  spirit;  let  him  know  the  pow'rs  supreme 
Among  th'  immortals  love  him ;  that  the  rest,— 
They  that  until  this  time  have  sought  to  shield 
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Troy's  sons  from  strife  and  carnage,  are  as  vain 
And  weak  at  cmpt>'  wind.     Now  have  we  all 
descended  from  th'  Olympian  height  to  share 
This  battle,  that  the  chief  receive  no  harm 
This  day  among  the  Trojans;  even  though 
He  present!)'  must  bear  whatever  Fate 
Spun  with  his  thread  of  destiny,  what  time 
His  mother  bore  him.     Should  Achilles  (ail 
To  learn  of  this  from  lips  divine,  he  well 
May  tremble  when  scime  Kotl  upon  the  field 
Advances  'gainst  him;  hazardous  the  hour 
Wlien  in  true  form  divinities  appear." 

Poseidon,  shaker  of  the  shores,  returned: 
"  Hera,  do  not  thus  foolishly  Rive  way 
To  (vrath ;  thou  hast  no  need ;  for  'twould  not  be 
My  wish  that  we,  although  indeed  our  strength 
Is  greater  far  than  theirs,  should  bring  to  strife 
The  other  dctties.     Forsake  we  now 
The  trodden  pathways,  and  some  look-out  seek 
Where  we  may  sit  and  uatch ;  mankind  shall  care 
For  combat.     Yet  if  Ares  'gin  the  fray. 
Or  Ph(rb«*  do  so, —  if  they  seek  to  hold 
Achilles  back,  nor  suffer  him  to  bear 
Part  in  the  battle,  quickly  shall  the  fight 
Commence  for  us,  and  then  full  soon,  I  ween, 
Shall  the  divided  combatants  repair 
Olympus-ward  to  join  their  comrade-host, 
Vanquished,  as  needs  they  must  be,  by  our  hands." 

So  ^ipake  the  Hark-haircd  stiv'teign,  as  lie  led 
The  others  to  the  high,  demolished  wall 
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Of  divine  IJeracIn.  which  Ilium's  men 

Rc-ired  with  the  help  of  Piillas,  tliat  the  chief 

Thither  might  flee  for  shelter  when  pursued 

By  the  sca-monstcr  from  the  occim-ttrand 

Plain-ward,     And  here  Poseidon  and  the  rest 

Sate  down,  and  spread  indissoluble  cloud 

About  their  shoulders;  whilst  their  foes  upon 

The  blow  of  (he  Mount  Beautiful,  apart. 

Scaled   themselves,  grouped  round  the   Archcr-Iord, 

Phtrhus,  and  Ares,  leveller  of  strong  walls. 

Thus  sat  the  deities  apart  and  framed 
Their  cuunscU.     From  beginning  that  grim  strife 
Each  party  shrank,  yet  Zeus  enthroned  on  hijsh 
Cnmmandcd  it.     And  no\v  the  plain  was  filled 
With  warriors  and  with  coursers,  all  agleam 
With  mail  of  brass;  earth  trembled  "neath  their  feet 
As  on  in  massed  array  ihcy  came.    Tivo  chiefs, 
Bravest  of  either  army,  now  advanced 
Betwixt  the  hosts,  impatient  both  lo  fisht: 
Anchises'  son,  <^ncas,  and  divine 
Achilles.     First,  with  taunt  mid  menace,  came 
>Eneas  with  proud  strides,  his  pond'rous  casque 
Noddinc  aloft.     Before  hi»  breast  he  held 
His  swiftly-shifted  shield  ;  his  brazen  shaft 
Shook  in  liis  grasp.     Now  from  ih'  opposing  host 
Pelides  darted  forth  upon  his  foe, 
E'en  as  some  ravening  lion  mtRht  —  a  beast 
Which  a  whole  town  aiuembted  in  a  throng 
Is  eager  to  destroy;  at  first  he  comes 
Unheeding  on;  but  when  some  vigorous  youth, 
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S>%'ift  in  the  combat,  casts  at  him  his  spear 
And  pierce*  him,  he  aiw'n  with  juws  opeil  wide 
And  tecih  that  gather  foani;  his  HnTy  heart 
Groans  in  hiK  bmsl :  his  tail  to  either  hand 
Lashes  his  hips  ami  Hanks,  as  to  the  fight 
He  spurs  himself,  .tnd  fiercely  ^taring  spnngt 
Straijilit  forward  in  his  rajce,  rcsiilved  to  fell 
One  of  the  yeomen,  or  himself  be  slain 
In  the  first  onset;  so  Achilles'  wralh 
And  manly  courage  spurred  him  to  engage 
Magnanimous  ilineas.     When   the  chiefs 
Had  close  approai;hcd  each  other,  Pcleus'  son, 
The  swift  and  godlike,  was  the  first  to  speak: 
"  Wliy    liast    thdii    come,    jT.neas,    throun^    the 
throng, 
So  vast,  to  stand  against  me?     Doth  thy  heart 
Urge  thee  to  give  me  battle,  in  the  hope 
To  rule  the  knightly  Trojans  and  secure 
Priam's  prerogative?     I  tell  thee,  e'en 
If  thou  despoil  me,  not  (or  this  the  king 
Shall  place  the  ro>'al  honors  in  thy  hand; 
For  he  hath  sons,  and  firm  of  will  is  he, 
Not  giv'n  to  thoughtless  acts.     Or  is  it  then 
That  Ilium's  sons  have  set  for  thee  apart 
A  royal  reservation,  without  peer 
In  all  the  count r;-- side,  and  beautiful 
In  vines  and  ploughUnds.  for  thj^elf  to  till 
If  thou  canst  slay  me?     Difliailt  the  task 
Will  prove  for  thee.  I  trust.     For  once  erenow  — 
Such  is  my  boast  —  I  drave  thee,  lance  in  hand, 
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Before  me.     Hast  forgotten  (hen  the  day 

When  from  thy  kinc  I  chase«l  ihee  with  swift  feet. 

Unaided  as  thou  wcit,  dmvn  Ida's  side 

In  headlong  flight?     Nor  didit  thou  turn  thy  face 

Once  as  thou  fled'st.     For  refuge  ihou  didst  speed 

Into  Lyrnessus.     I  pursued,  and  gave 

The  plncc  In  pillage;  Father  Zeus  vouchsafed 

His  aid,  and  Pallas  also:  and  I  led 

The  women  to  captivit>-,  their  day 

Of  freedom  lost;  but  Zeus  and  ih'  other  gods 

Preserved  thee.     Yet  they  will  not  now,  I  wccn, 

Shield  thee  again,  a.i  thou  dost  in  thy  heart 

Fondly  imagine.     For  mine  own  part  I 

Would  urge  thee  to  retreat  among  ilie  throng^ 

Not  venturing  to  withstand  rac,  ere  mischanere 

Befall  thee;  for  bereft  of  wits  is  he 

Who  Itnowfth  only  harm  alrcatly  done." 

And  thus  to  him  /Enras  made  reply: 
"  Think  not,  Pelidcs,  to  affright  me  thus 
With  words,  as  though  I  were  a  babe ;  myself 
Also  could  utter,  if  I  would,  foul  speech 
And  insult.     Well  we  know  each  other's  race, 
And  know  each  other's  parentage,  a*  told 
In  storied  legends  of  the  earlier  year* 
Heard  among  mortals;  yet  hast  thou  not  seen 
My  parents  or  I  thine.     Men  say  that  thou 
Art  son  of  Pdeus  unreprosiched,  and  horn 
Of  fair-trcssed  Thetis,  daughter  of  the  deep. 
I  for  my  sire  great-souled  Anchites  claim. 
And  Aphroditi  is  my  mother.    One 
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Or  other  of  these  psi'rs  must  mourn  tonlay 

For  their  loved  »nn;  for  we  thall  not,  I  trow. 

Part  with  a  mere  exchange  o(  babbling  words 

From  this  encounter.     Yet,  if  thou  desire 

To  learn  it,  clearly  thus  to  understand 

My  [inesgc,  one  which  many  nations  know, — 

First  of  all  cloud -com  pel  ling  Zeuti  heciune 

Fattier  of  Dardanus,  and  it  was  he 

Founded  Dardnnia,  since  the  sacred  walls 

Of  Ilium,  city  of  ihc  brief-lived  race 

Of  man,  had  not  been  builded  yet  upon 

The  plain:  its  populace  dwelt  beneath  the  (e« 

Of  many-fountaincd  Ida.     Dardanus'  son 

Wa»  the  kind  F.richthoniu* ;  wealthiest  he 

Of  mortals;  mares  three  thousand  grazed  his  mead. 

Proud  of  their  throng  of  frisking  foals.     For  some 

Mares,  as  they  pastured,  Boreas  conceived 

Desire:  and  in  a  dark-maned  courser's  guise 

He  made  his  bed  beside  them,  and  they  bore 

A  progeny  of  fillies  twelve.     When  these 

Gamboled  along  the  fruitful  earth,  they  grazed 

The  ear-tip*  only  of  the  standing  wheat. 

Breaking  them  not;  and  when  anon  they  flew 

Over  the  broad  back  of  the  main,  their  hoofs 

Skimmed  but  the  wave-crests  of  the  salty  deep. 

Frosted  with  foam.     This  P'richlhonius'  child 

Was  Tros,  the  Trojans'  sovereign.     Tros  had  three 

Unblemished  sons:  llus,  Assaracu*, 

And  Ganymede,  the  peer  of  gods,  most  fair 

Of  mortal  men,  and  for  his  beauteous  face 
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Snatched  by  celestial  lianiU  tn  heav'n  lo  dwell 

Thencrfonh  among  ih'  immortals,  and  pour  win< 

For  Zttii'  mvn  chalice.     Ilua  wxt  the  sire 

Of  un reproached  Laomcdon,  and  he 

In  turn  begnt  Tilhonus,  Pnam  too, 

Lampu9  and  Clytiu»,  Hicetaon  last. 

Offshoot  of  Ares.    Then  Assaracuc 

Had  z  $on  Cap}*t,  who  in  turn  uas  sire 

Unto  Anchises;  Hector  the  divine 

Is  son  of  Priaro.     Sudi  the  pareneage 

And  blood  I  boast ;  yet  Zeus  doth  still  augment 

And  doth  diminish  vslor  'mone  the  race 

Of  men  at  will ;  for  unto  him  pertains 

Transcendent  pow'r.     But.  prithee,  let  us  now 

OiscuM  thejie  things  no  longer  like  a  pair 

Of  foolish  urchins,  as  we  idly  stand 

r  the  midmost  fury  of  the  fiaht.     VVc  both 

Might  vent  reproaches  without  bound;  no  bark 

Set  with  an  hundred  benches  could  sustain 

Their  burthen.     For  the  tonipie  of  mortal  man 

Is  versatile,  haih  many  forms  of  speech 

Of  every  sort ;  the  range  of  wordj  it  wide. 

Stretching  to  every  hand ;  whatever  then 

"Might  he  thine  utt'rancc,  such  In  turn  should  gi*-'*' 

Thine  ear  in  answer.     Yet  what  need  to  cast 

Into  each  others'  faces  words  of  strife 

And  bick'ring,  even  as  contentious  wives, 

Whose  hearts  arc  gnawed  with  diicord,  go  and 

Their  railings  In  the  midst  of  the  highway, 

Ult'ring  both  truth  and  faUehood;  for  their  spite 
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In  either  case  provok«  tliem  ?     Ne'er  »halt  thou 
Deter  me  wiih  mere  menace  from  my  mood 
Of  hardy  vslor.  till  ihou  stand  'gainst  me 
Face  to  face  with  thy  weapon.     (Juitkly  then 
Taste  we  each  other's  ficsh  with  brazen  darts." 

So  speaking,  'gainst  that  dread  and  XM-ful  shield 
He   launched  his  pond'rous   lance;   with   fearsome 

sound 
'Neath    the  spear's   point    the    buckler    rang.     Div 

maycd, 
The  son  of  Peleus  held  with  mighty  hand 
The  shield  far  from  him,  ihinkiii^  the  long  spear 
Of  brave  ^tneas  readily  would  pass 
Athwart  its  folds.     Misguided  man!  his  heart 
And  mind  perceived  not  that  '(i*  no  light  thing 
For  glorious  gifts  of  deities  to  yield 
To  mortals,  or  succumb  beneath  their  hands. 
Nor  now  did  tierce  /Eneas'  mighty  shaft 
Break  through  the  buckler;  for  the  layer  of  gold, 
Hephastus'  off'rtng,  checked  it;  but  it  pierced 
Two  of  the  buckler's  layers;  yet  still  were  left 
Three,  since  the  craftsman  of  distorted  feet 
Forged  five  folds  • —  two  of  brass,—  the  outer ;  Twain 
Of  tin,  the  inner ;  and  of  gold  the  la.st. 
The  middle  one,  that  stayed  the  brazen  spear. 

And  now  rn  turn  the  son  of  Peleus  cast 
His  shadowing  lance,   and   smote   his   foe's  round 

shield 
Just  on  the  outer  rim,  where  thinnest  stretched 
The  brazen  fold  and  thinnest  overlay 
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The  oxhide  hound  uprin  it;  and  the  shaft. 
A  Pelian  aih,  transfixed  them:  and  the  shirld 
Groaned  'neath  the  stroke,     .^new  crouched  in  feir 
And  held  the  Uiiikler  fn)m  him;  and  the  lance 
Sped  o'er  his  shoulder,  till  its  furious  (light 
Was  stayed  in  earth,  yet  not  till  it  had  pierced 
Both  tirclc*  of  ihc  ahelt'ting  shield.     The  chief. 
Thus  having  "scaped  the  pond'rous  jav'Iin's  might, 
Stood  tremMinf;  and  in  terror;  and  his  eyes 
Were  dimmed  with  anguish  lo  behold  the  dart 
Planted  in  earth  so  near  him.     Peleus'  son 
Drew  his  keen  hrand,  and  with  terrific  cry 
Sprang  madly  on  his  foe,     iEneas  seized 
Within  his  hand  a,  stone,  a  ini{cht)-  msM, 
A  burden  such  as  no  two  men  could  wield, 
As  men  are  now;  yet  he  with  single  arm 
Su'ung  it  uith  ease.     And  now,  as  onward  came 
His  foe,  JEneoji  would  have  dashed  the  stone 
'Gainst  helmet  or  'gainst  buckler  borne  to  shield 
The  Argive  from  his  fate,  and  presently 
Himself  fall'n  slain  beneath   Pelidcs'  brand. 
Had  not  the  god  who  makes  the  earth  to  quake, 
Poseidon,  promptly  marked  the  Trojan's  need; 
Swiftly  he  spake  before  the  deathless  throng; 

"  Woe  me!  for  1  must  sorrow  for  the  fate 
Of  brave  /Eneas,  who  must  quickly  past 
To  depths  of  Hades,  vanquished  by  the  haitd 
Of  Peleus"  son.     In  folly  did  he  heed 
Tlie  voice  of  Archer  Phoebus,  pow'rless  now 
To  rescue  him  from  doom.     Yet  why  should  he, 
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Unblemished  as  he  is,  endure  these  Jlls 
All  for  the  wrongs  of  others?     Aye  doth  he 
Yield  graiefiil  off'ring*  to  the  god*  thiit  hold 
The  spacious  realm  cclestiai.     Lei  us  speed 
To  snatch  him  from  tiis  peril;  eUe  the  son 
Of  Chromis  iiiaj  be  wroth  if  thus  he  fall. 
Slain  by  Achilles.     The  decree  of  fate 
Ordalneth  lii*  deliv'riuice,  le*t  the  line 
Of  Dardanus  should  fail,  and  leave  no  trace 
Or  isxue;  since  'twas  Dardanus  whom  Zeus, 
Of  all  his  sons  by  mortal  wmnrn,  most 
Tenderly  loved.     Already  hath  the  race 
Of  Priam  become  hateful  in  the  sight 
Of  Chronus'  son;  the  strong  tineas  now 
Shall  rule  o'er  Troy,  and  after  him  thall  nile 
His  children's  children  born  m  distant  time." 

Large-eyed  and  queenly  Hera  answ'ring  »palce: 
"  Lord  of  the  earthttuakcs.  it  is  thine  own  heart 
That  must  resolve  now  whether  thou  wilt  save 
JV.neoA,  or  wilt  «ifEer  him  to  fall, 
As  noble  as  he  is,  beneath  the  brand 
Of  Peleus"  son.     Already  have  we  sworn  — 
Pallas  and  I  —  unnuinberei!  vows  btfore 
Th'  immortals,  thai  we  ne'er  will  lend  our  aid 
To  shield  the  Trojans  from  their  fate;  not  e'en 
When  the  brave  Greets  apply  the  torch,  and  flame 
Rutlilew  in  rage  shall  waste  all  Ilium's  walls." 

This  when  he  heard,  the  lord  that  shakes  the  lands 
Sped  through  the  conflict  and  the  press  of  spears, 
And  came  to  where  j^neas  and  far-fauicd 
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Adiillt^  fought:  anil  imtuntly  he  shed 
Mist  oVr  Achilles'  eyes-     From  out  the  shield 
Of  bntvc  /Enens  plucked  he  forth  the  shaft 
Of  bronice-tipped  ash,  and  hud  it  at  the  feet 
Of  Peleus'  son;  then  raised  /l^neas  high 
Above  the  grounil,  and  bore  him  with  all  speed 
Out  from  the  battle.     Many  a  ranged  file 
Of  combatants,  nnd  many  n  line  of  steeds, 
JEneaa  overleapr,  sis  from  the  hand 
Of  deity  he  sprang;  and  came  at  laac 
To  the  far  edge  of  the  impetuous  fray. 
Where  the  Ciconians  armed  ihcm  to  engage 
The  combat.     Now  Posctdon,  he  whose  might 
Make*  the  lands  tremble,  to  /Eneas'  side 
Approaching,    thus    addressed    him    with    winged 
speech: 

"  itneas,  which  of  the  celestial  host 
Persuades  ihee  thus  foolhardily  to  stand 
'Gainst  proud  Pclides,  who  at  once  hath  more 
Prowess  than  thou,  and  in  immortal  hearts 
Hath  dearer  place?     When  he  confronts  thee,  yield 
Thy  ground,  lest  contrary  to  fate  thou  pass 
To  Hades'  halls.     Rut  when  Achille*  meets 
His  doom  of  death,  then  take  thou  heart,  and  figfat 
AmoHE  the  foremost;  for  no  other  arm 
Amoni:  tlie  Greek*  hitth  pow'r  to  vanquish  thee." 

He  spake,  and  having  thus  advised  the  chief. 
He  left  him  there,  dispersing  instantly 
The  iipuv'n-sent  mist  that  veiled  Pelides'  MghL 
'Hie  hero,  gazing  forth  with  w on d' ring  eyes. 
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Thus  passionately  spake  to  htc  br&vc  heart: 

"  Woo  me!  ind«<l  a  marvel  passing  ntraiige 
Mine  eyes  behold.     For  there  my  jav'lin  lies 
Upon  the  ground,  an<i  ntmhcre  can  I  tee 
The  man  al  whom  I  case  it,  ia  dcwrc 
So  keen  to  sla)'.     /f^ncas  too,  'tis  plain, 
Was  cherished  by  th'  immortals;  yet  his  vaunt, 
Mi'tlioupht,  would  prove  but  rmptj*.     Let  him  go; 
Never  on  second  trial  will  he  dare 
To  test  my  might,  who  this  time  was  full  fain 
To  flee  destruction.     Now  1  needs  must  speed 
To  cheer  my  mania)  Argives  on,  and  try 
Tlic  mettle  of  the  rest  o(  Ilium's  host." 

He  spake,  and  springing  to  the  ami^d  files, 
Enjoined  each  man :     "  No  longer,  yc  divine 
AcliKaitt,  stand  aloof  from  Ilium's  throng; 
Let  man  encounter  man;  let  every  heart 
Be  eager  for  the  battle.     Tis  a  task 
Too  hard  for  e'en  mine  own  strength  to  pursue 
And  combat  with  so  many  men;  not  e'en 
Could  Ares,  though  a  god  of  deathless  race, 
Nor  yet  Aihena.  have  the  pow'r  to  move 
Amid  the  j.iws  of  such  a  furious  fray 
And  tiage  the  fight;  but  yot,  so  far  as  feet 
And  hands  and  strength  suffice  me,  ne'er  will  I 
Pause  e'en  one  instant,  but  pursue  my  way 
Right  through  their  ranks.     No  Trojan  will  rejoice, 
I  trow,  who  conies  in  distance  of  my  «pear." 
So  said  he.  hearteninG  his  followers,  while 
Famed  Hector  rallied  Ilium's  sons,  with  boast 
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Thai  he  would  now  confront  the   Argive  chief- 

"  Yc  Trojans,  high  of  courage,  do  not  few 
Pelidcs.     In  mere  words  myself  could    I 
War  with  immortals;  but  to  lift   th«  lance 
Ajtainst  ihein  is  a  fearsome  thing;  their  niiKhl 
So  far  surpssscth  ours.     Not  yet  to  nil 
The  threats  he  utters  will  Pelide*  brinfc 
Fulfilment ;  this  he  may  accomplish  —  that 
Shall  be  checked  midway.     Now  will   I   proceed 
To  smile  him,  though  his  hands  shall  be  as  fiune— 
As  fiame  his  hands,  his  strength  as  shining  steel." 

Thus  cheered  he  on  his  Trojans,  who  upbore 
Their  lances  'gainst  the  enemy.     The  might 
Of  the  two  hosts  commingled,  and  the  cry 
Of  battle  filled  the  air.    Apollo  came 
Close  to  the  tide  of  Hector,  and  thus  spake: 

"  Hector,  thou  must  no  longer  think  to  fight 
Here  in  the  van  with  Peleus'  son;  forsake 
The  tumult  and  await  him  in  the  press 
Of  warriors,  Icsi  he  cast  at  thee  his  spear, 
Or  at  close  quarters  smite  thee  with  his  brand." 

He  spake,  and  Hector  shrank  in  fear  among 
The  densc-massedwarrion,  when  that   voice  divine 
Smote  on  his  car.     Achilles  now  assailed 
The  Trojan  iqtiadrons;  armored  was  his  heart 
In  valor;  fiercely  rang  his  shouts.     He  slew 
Foremost  of  all  Iphition,  the  brave 
Son  of  Otrynieus,  whom  a  mighty  band 
Owned  as  its  captain ;  —  him  a  Naiad  bore 
Unto  Otrynteus,  waster  of  strong  tvaJls, 
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In  the  rich  fields  of  Hyda  Wath  the  peak 
Of  snowy  Tmolus.     Aj  the  chiimpitin  came 
Flajrerly  on,  ilivine  Achilles  cast 
Full  ai  his  head  a  lance,  and  cleft  in  twain 
Th'  entire  skull.     He  fell  with  clanging  arms, 
And  o'er  him  slain,  Achilla  vaunting  cried: 

"  Son  of  Otr>nteu*,  thou  of  nil  mankind 
MoKt  terrible,  thou  liat  dead.     Thy  fate 
O'eriakes  ihcc  here;  thy  birthplace  was  beside 
The  lake-  Gygiriin;  there  lie  »et  apart 
Thy  lands  ancestral,  by  the  fishy  deep 
Of  Hyllus,  and  by  eddying  Hermus'  tide," 

So  made  the  victor  boast ;  uhiUt  darkness  dimmed 
His  (oeman's  eyes;  and  in  the  van  of  fight 
Beneath  their  chariot-tire*  the  Arnive  tteeds 
Mangled  the  slain.     Achilles  now  assailed 
Demoleon,  from  Antenor  sprung  —  a  chief 
Known  as  a  sturdy  iiemmer  of  the  tide 
Of  battle ;  \t'haai  athwart  the  bronze-cheeked  casque 
He  tmote  upon  the  temple.     Never  stayed 
By  the  bronze  helm,  right  through  the  spear-point 

sped, 
Shiv'rins  the  bone,  and  all  the  brain  within 
Was  blood-stained.     Thus  was  his  impetuous  rage 
Subdued.     And  now,  as  from  behind  his  steeds 
Hippodamas  down-sprang,  and  fled  before 
His  enemy,  Pelidw  struck  his  »hafi 
Into  his  back.     He  gasped  his  life  away. 
Moaning  as  moans  a  bullock  by  a  band 
Of  youths  haled  round  the  altar  of  the  lung. 
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The  Heliconian;  he  that  shakes  ihe  lands 

Rrjiiiccs  in  their  prowcH;  so,  as  still 

He  moaned,  the  valiant  spirit  from  his  limbs 

Took  flight.     Anon  Achtllrs,  iance  in   hand, 

Presseii  after  Polydonw,  gixllike  child 

Of  Priam.     Him  his  sire  forbade  to  take 

Part  in  the  strife,  since  lie  wa*  latest-born 

Among  his  sons  and  dearest,  and  surpassed 

All  in  the  race.     And  now.  to  show  how  fleet 

His  feet  were,  he  in  youthful  folly  sprang 

Into  the  van  of  battle,  till  his  life 

Was  forfeited.     Divine  Achilles'  shaft, 

As  past  him  flew  the  Trojan,  smote  him  bLtr 

Upon  the  back  where  joined  the  golden  clasps 

That  held  the  baldric,  and  the  corselet  met 

The  apron,  overlapping  it.     The  spear 

Emerged  beside  the  navel ;  with  a  gioan 

He  sank  upon  his  knees;  and  o'er  his  eyes 

Gathered  dark  mist;  whilst,  drooping  I«w.  the  princt" 

Pressed  back  the  gushing  entraiU  with  his  hands. 

When  Hector  saw  thus  sinking  in  the  dust 
His  brother  Poiydoins,   in  his  hands 
Clasping  the  wounded   parts,   before  his  eyes 
There  swam  a  mist ;  he  could  not  bear  to  bide 
Longer  at  distance  from  the  strife,  but  came 
To  meet  the  son  of  Peleus,     Furious  gleamed 
His  face  as  fire,  and  quivered  in  his  grasp 
The  jav'lin.     But  Achilles,  at  his  sight. 
Upstarting,  bailed  him  with  exultant  call: 

"  The  man  who  hath  most  deeply  probed  my  heart 
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Willi  woe,  app roach «li  —  by  ivliow  wrapon  fell 
My  cherished  friend.     No  longer  l«  us  shun 
Kach  other,  lurking  in  the  lanes  of  strife." 

lie  «palce:  and  fiercely  fruuninn  on  his  foe, 
Shouted  :     "  Draw  nigh  —  the  sooner  shall  the  snare 
Of  ruin  hold  thee  fast."     Yet,  undismayed, 
Hector,  the  glancing- helmed,  hurW  back  reply: 

"  Think  not,  Peliden,  to  afErighl  me  thus 
With  words,  as  though  I  were  a  babe;  for  I 
Myself  could  utter,  if  I  would,  reproach 
And  insult.     Well  1  know  that  strunK  thou  art, 
And  I  far  weaker;  yet  these  issues  rest 
All  in  the  lap  of  heav'n ;  and  haply  I 
May,  though  inferior,  by  a  jav'lin'scast 
Smite  thee,  and  take  thy  life;  for  hitherto 
My  shaft  hath  also  been  accounted  keen." 

He  spake,  and  hurled  his  brandished  lance.    Then 
breathed 
Pallas,  most  gently,  fuming  back  the  dart 
From  famed  Achillen;  it  returned  and  came 
To  noble  Hectur,  and  before  his  feet 
h  dropped.     And  now  Achilles,  all  in  rage, 
With  fearful  shout  awailed  the  Trojan  chief, 
Insane  to  slay  him.     Phoebus  then,  with  ease. 
As  a  ^od  can,  snalclied  Hector  from  the  fray. 
Enshrouding  him  in  mist.    Three  times  the  fl«t 
Achilles  sprane  at  him  with  brawn  brand, 
Thrice  smote  impenetrable  cloud.     But  when, 
VS'ith  might  that  superhuman  seemed,  he  came 
'I'he  fourth  lime  on,  with  words  of  bitter  taunt 
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He  shouted  to  his  foe  in  winged  speech: 

*'  Dog,  now  hast  thou  again  escaped  th>-  late, 
Though  it  came  nigh  thee.     Thou   hast  been  oat 

more 
Succored  by  Phccbus,  whom  thou  dost  invoke 
When  entering  the  clash  of  spears.      But  yet 
Will  I  encounter  thee  anon,  nor  fail 
To  end  thee,  if  some  helper  from  the   host 
Of  heav'n  befriend  me  aim.     Now  I  pass 
To  smile  the  others,  vvhomsoc'cr  t  find." 

The  hero  spake,  und  dravc  his  jnv'lin  through 
The  neck  of  Dryas ;  crashing,  at  his  feet 
He  dropt.     He  let  him  lie,  and  next  he  cast 
His  weapon  at   Philetur's  ion,  the  hrave 
And  tall  Demuchus,  and  restrained  his  speed, 
Wounding  hi»  knee;  anon,  with  miiKtivc  bmnd. 
Smote  him  and  slew  him.     Next  he  sprang  to  slay 
Laagonus  and  Dardnnus,  both  tons 
Of  Bio-s  these;  and  from  their  chariot  hurled 
Both  ro  the  ground.     At  one  his  spear  he  cast. 
One  at  close  quarters  smote  he  with  his  brand. 
Next  he  slew  Tros.  Alastor's  son,  who  came 
To  clasp  his  knees,  imploring  him  to  spare 
And  take  him,  pitying  his  youthful  )'eant  — 
Achilles'  own  —  and  let  him  go  alive, 
Unslain.     Poor  wretchi  he  little  dreamed  his  plea 
Would  pass  unheeded :  neither  was  the  chief 
Mild-tempered  nor  of  gentle  mood ;  his  rage 
Was  fierce  and  fell.     For  as  the  suppliant's  hands 
Embraced  his  knees  in  eager  prayer,  he  thrust 
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A  dagger  through  his  liver ;  and  forth  fell 
The  liver  from  its  place,  whiUt  dark  blood  filled 
His  bosom,  and  his  soul  fled;  o'er  his  ejes 
Fell  darkncM.     To  the  side  of  Mulius  sprang 
The  victor  next,  and  drave  hi*  weapon  through 
Hii  ear;  and  instantly  the  bronze  point  came 
Out  through  the  other  ear.     With  billed  brand 
Full  on  the  head  he  smote  Agenor's  son. 
Called  Kcherfus;  the  sivord  was  warmed  ail  o'er 
With  blood,  while  purple  Ueath  and  potent  Fate 
Darkened  his  gaze.     And  next  Deucalion's  arm 
The  bronxe  point  wounded,  at  the  spot  where  meet 
The  elbow-sinews.     \Vith  disid>led  hand, 
Confronting  death,  he  stood  his  ground.     His  foe 
Approached,  and  with  his  broadsword  hened  apart 
The  neck,  and  hurled  the  head  within  its  casque 
To  a  great  dintance;  and  the  marrow  leaped 
Forth  from  the  spine  as  on  the  ground  he  lay 
Outstretched.    Tlie  Greek  made  after  Rigmus  next. 
The  blameless  son  of  I'ircus,  from  the  land 
Of  rich-soiled  Thiacia.     He  received  the  spear 
Full  in  the  waist ;  the  brazen  point  stood  fast 
Fixed  in  th'  abdomen.     From  his  chariot-seat 
He  dashed.     Achilles  smote  his  man-at-arms. 
One  Arctthoiis,  as  he  wheeled  his  steeds 
To  fly;  and  through  hts  b.icl:  the  sharpened  shaft 
Entered  and  hurled  him  from  his  car.  while  fled 
Wildly  the  coursers.     E'en  as  blazing  fire 
Roars  in  wild  fur>'  through  deep  winding  valM 
On  some  sera  mountain-side,  and  all  the  dense 
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Woodland  is  wasted,  while  the  swirling  Hxmcs, 
Rolled  by  ihe  gale,  arc  swept  to  «\<rr>'  hand ; 
With  wielded  spo»r  thus  rushed  the  gndlikc  chief 
To  ever]'  side,  and  pressed  the  foes  that  fa&t 
Fell  slain  before  him;  and  the  earth  streamed  djiil 
With  blood.     As  broad-browed  steers  arc  yoli 

pairs 
To  tread  on  some  Rrm  threshing-floor  the  whr 
Btriey  to  finenr.is;  qtiickiy  £ruw  the  heaps 
Fine  dust  beneath  the  lowing  oxen's  feet; 
Thus,  urged  by  brave  Achilles,  did  his  steeds 
Of  hoofs  unctoven  trample  heaps  of  slain 
And  shields  itlikc.     The  a\Ie  underneath 
The  chariot  and  the  rims  that  edged  it  round 
Were  sprinkled  o'er  with  bloody  drops  that  show' 
Upon  them,  from  beneath  the  cliargcrs'  hooh 
Upcast,  and  from  the  tires;  whilst  evermore 
Achilles  burned  to  win  renown,  and  aye 
Imbrued  in  gore  his  never-conquered  hands. 


BOOK  XXI 

THE  BATI'LK  BY  THF.  RIVER 

Achilles,  pursuiiiK  ihe  Trojans  to  the  river  Sciman- 
der,  drives  part  of  llicit  force  into  the  flood,  follow- 
ing himself  to  deal  huvoc  uniong  the  ttruggling  mat*. 
He  lahcs  captive  twelve  Trojan  youllu  to  l>c  slain 
in  vengeance  for  Palroclu5.  He  encounter*  I'riam'i 
son  Lycaoii,  whom  he  had  fonncrly  capiured  and  ^old 
into  slavery,  but  who  hai  neaped  and  returned :  tiays 
him,  disrcitatdiiiK  his  prayer  (or  mercy,  and  flings  his 
corpxc  into  ihe  River,  affronting  it :  the  Rirer  resolve* 
to  be  aveiiKcd.  Achilles  slays  Aslcroparus,  and 
slaughicn  the  Paronian^  dcMMing  at  the  prayer  of 
Scam^nder.  who  complains  of  the  chokiiiK  u(  his  cur- 
rent by  the  hcapt  of  dead,  Scamandcr  calU  on  .\pollo 
to  aid  him  ajjainsi  Achilles,  and  wfiih  swollen  and 
angry  lorreni  puriucs  the  hero,  threatening  to  engulf 
him;  Achillci,  fleeinK  before  hi*  fury,  is  continually 
overtaken.  He  supplicates  Zejis  blaming  hit  mother 
Tbetis  for  having  falsely  assured  him  of  a  Rloriou) 
death  before  Trny,  He  h  aided  by  Pallan  and  Posei> 
don;  Scamander  invokes  the  aid  of  his  brother  river 
Simois.  Al  Hera's  insligntion  Hcpbxitus  sends  hi» 
flames  lo  waste  the  banks  of  the  River,  who  at  last, 
in  distress,  begs  Hera  to  induce  her  son  to  desist.  Pal- 
las,  encountering  Ares  on  the  field,  overthrows  him  by 
hurling  a  stone  at  his  throat ;  she  likewise  disable* 
Aphrodite  as  she  is  assisting  Arc*  from  the  field. 
Poseidon  reminds  Apollo  of  their  own  ill-paid  labor  in 
the  building  of  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  induces  him  to 
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leave  the  battle;  he  goes  to  keep  guard  over  the  Triv 
jjui  walls.  Artemis,  upbraiding  her  brother  for  his 
cowardice,  is  chastised  by  Hera.  Aphrodite  with  ber 
mother  Leto  repairs  to  Zeus,  complaininB  of  her  ill- 
treatment.  Achilles  continues  his  slaughter  of  the 
Trojans ;  Priam  commands  that  the  city  g^tes  be 
thrown  open  to  allow  the  fugitives  to  enter.  Agenor, 
a  young  hero,  is  inspired  by  Apollo  to  confront  Achil- 
les; the  god  snatches  Agenor  from  the  field,  and,  as- 
suming his  guise,  induces  Achilles  to  pursue  him,  leav- 
ing the  Trojans  free  to  throng  into  the  city  beyond 
their  enemy's  reach. 
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WHEN    to   the    passage   of   the   stream    they 
came, — 
Of  eddying  Xanthus,  fair  of  flow  and  sprung 
From  never-dying  Zeus, —  he  cut  apart 
'Vhe  Trojans;  some  pursued  he  toward  the  plain 
Townward,  along  the  path  by  which,  the  day 
Before,  the  Greeks  fled  wildly,  when  the  rage 
Of  renowned  Hector  was  awakened.     Now 
O'er  it  the  fugitives  of  IHum  streamed 
Distractedly,  whilst  ffera  hind'ring  spread 
Den^c  mist  before  their  sight;  and  half  their  host 
Was  crowded  to  the  silver-eddied  tide 
Of  [he  deep-flowing  river ;  in  the}'  fell 
With   far- heard   splash,   while   roared   between   its 

steeps 
The  river's  torrent,  and  the  banks  that  hung 
O'er  it  loud  echoed.     'I'hey  with  piercing  screams. 
Swam  hither,  thither,  in  the  flood,  and  spun 
Round  in  its  currents.     As  before  the  «veep 
Of  fire  the  locusts  rise  in  hov'ring  flight 
To  gain  a  river;  suddenly  there  springs 
The  tireless  flame  upon  ihem,  and  they  fall 
Low-cow'ring  to  the  flood;  e'en  so  before 
Achilles'  fiiry  now  the  echoing  flow 
Of  the  deep-eddying  Xanthus  was  brimmed  o'er 
With  confused  heaps  of  tteedj  and  warrior*  slain. 
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The  hcav'n-desccndcil  chieftain,  leaving  now 
His  jav'liij  on  the  river's  mari^in,  Ironed 
Asxinst  a  Umarislc,  sprang  into  the  tide. 
Bent  upon  carnage;  and  his  aspect  seemed 
Like  that  cif  tlcity.    To  every  hand 
He  turned  and  smote  the  foe;  tlie  hapless  si^ 
Of  the  sword'*  victims  filled  the  air  —  the  stream 
Ran  red  ujth  blood.     As  when,  voracious-oiawed, 
Some  dolphin  puts  the  other  fish  to  flight. 
They  swiinn  in  terror  to  the  inmost  nooks 
Of  the  safe  harbor ;  for  he  grcedil>- 
Devoiirs  whate'er  he  catches;  —  Ilium's  bo«|, 
Within  that  fearful  flood,  thus  crouched  from  siglit 
'Neath  its  steep  shores.     When  now  the  chieftain's 

hands  fl 

Were  worn  with  slaughter,  from  the  stream  he  chose 
Twelve  livinc  youths  to  rxpiair  the  fate 
Of  Mcncctiades  Pairoclus.    These  fl 

He  led  forth  dazed  with  fear  like  fawns,  and  bound 
Their  hands  behind  than  with  cut  thongs  they  wore 
To  gird  their  plaited  suits  of  mail.    The  youths 
Gave  he  to  his  companions  to  be  brought 
To  the  deep  barks;  then  back  the  warrior  sped. 
All  eager  strtl  to  slaughter  and  destroy. 

And  there  he  met  Dardanian  Priam's  son, 
Lycaon.  fleeing  from  the  stream  —  the  prince 
He  once  Jiad  captured  and  unwilling  borne 
Forth  from  his  father's  vineyard.     He  had  come 
By  night  upon  him,  as  with  whetted  brass 
The  Trojan  pruned  the  lender  shoots  that  sprang 
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Frnm  a  wild-fig  tree,  which  shouM  serve  (or  rims 
To  edge  his  car;  upon  hjru  came  the  chief, 
A  danger  little  dreamed  of;  and  on  board 
Hi»  galley  he  convejcii  the  jouth  (or  sale 
To  Lcranos  the  well-tilled ;  there  JasonS  son 
Gave  purchase  money,  and  a  Kiicj.t- friend  KHin, 
Eetion.  (he  Inibrian.  set  him  free 
By  ransom,  and  bestowed  on  him  beside 
Unmeasured  gifts,  dispatching  him  lo  fair 
Arisba;  'scaping  thence  by  stealth,  he  came 
Back  to  hi$  father's  halU.     So  having  thus 
Returned  from  Lcmnos.  'mong  his  friends  he  found 
Joy  for  eleven  days,  but  on  the  twelfth 
Did  hcav'n  once  more  commit  him  to  the  hands 
Of  Pclcus'  son,  who  was  to  send  him  dow-n 
To  Hades,  all  unwilling.     So  when  now 
Achilles,  fleet  and  godlike,  saw  him  stand 
Wholly  unarmed,  with  neither  caMjue  nor  shield. 
Nor  lance  within  his  hand  —  for  he  had  cast 
All  from  him  to  the  eartli ;  the  sweat  of  HiEht 
Out  from  ihe  river  wearied  him ;  his  knees 
Bcneaih  him  faltered  from  faii^e  —  the  Greek 
Communed  In  anEer  with  hJa  own  fireat  heart: 
'■  Woe  me!  a  mifihty  marvel  greets  my  sight. 
Sooth,  the  brave  Trojans,  whom  1  slew,  shall  rise 
Again  from  shades  of  darkness,  e'en  as  he, 
'Scaping  his  day  of  doom,  returns,  though  sold 
A  slaie  in  halh»ved  Lemnos  —  unrestrained 
By  briny  ocean's  hoary  depth,  that  keeps 
Back  many  'gainst  tlicir  wQl!     Yet  must  he  now 
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Taste  of  my  jav'lin's  point;  thus  soon  shall  I 
Lxarii  and  diacom  if  be  thus  ntum 
E'en  from  the  shades,  or  if  the  teeming  cartb 
Sbsdl  hold  him,  that  restratncth  e'en  the  strong." 

He  stood  in  thought;  the  Trojan,  dazed  with  fear, 
Came  eagerly  to  Hasp  his  knees;  his  heajr 
Anxiously  yearning  to  escape  dread  fate 
And  sable  doom.     And  now,  as  the  diTtne 
Achilles  raised  his  massive  lance  in  rage 
To  deal  the  wound,  the  Trojan,  stooping  don-n. 
Sprang  'neath  the  shaft,  and  caught  his  knees,  while 

Sped 
The  lance  above  his  shoulders  and  stood  fixed 
In  earth,  thou^  hung' ring  still  for  its  repast 
Of  human  flesh.     The  suppliant,  nith  one  hand 
Clasping  Achilles'  knees,  with  one  held  fast 
The  whetted  spear,  releasing  not  his  hold. 
And  thus,  imploring  him,  in  winged  words  spake :  — 

"Achilles,  I  embrace  thy  knees  —  O,  show 
Mercy,  and  pity  me.     My  prayers  should  claim 
Respect  from  thee,  heav'n- nurtured ;  since  of  yore 
I  tasted  once  Demcter's  corn  with  thee. 
That  day  thou  in  the  well-tilled  vinej-ard  madest 
Me  prisoner,  and  didst  bear  me  far  away 
From  friends  and  father,  selling  me  a  slave 
In  Lemnos'  sacred  island,  where  my  sale 
Brought  thee  a  hecatomb.     Now  will  I  buy 
My  ransom  for  a  price  threefold;  the  day 
Twelve  times  hath  broken  since  again  I  came 
To  Ilium,  after  many  woes  —  and  now 
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Desinictive  late  hath  put  cue  in  thy  hands 

A  second  time.     Soolh,  I  must  hateful  be 

In  Zeus'  sight,  who  renders  nic  once  more 

Thy  victim.     Destined  for  brief  life  was  I, 

Born  of  Laotlioe, —  of  her,  the  child 

Of  aged  Alics,  him  who  sov'rcign  reigns 

O'er  Lelegans'  bold  Hurrioni,  and  who  holds 

Dominion  over  Pedasus  the  steep 

Beside  the  Satnio.     Priam  wooed  his  child 

With  many  others;  from  their  union  sprang 

Two  sons ;  and  of  us  both  thou  now  wilt  be 

Tlic  slaught'rer,  since  but  late  thy  whetted  shaft 

Hath  laid  the  godlike  Polydorus  low 

In  the  foot-$oldiers'  van;  and  now  my  fate 

Is  close  upon  me;  for  1  cannot  hope 

Twill  be  vouchsafed  me  to  escape  thy  hands, 

Since  heav'n  hath  brought  me  nigh  thee.     Yet  do  I 

Adviie  thee  —  let  my  words  be  laid  to  heart ; 

Talte  not  my  life,  since  'twas  not  from  the  same 

Womb  that  I  sprang,  as  Hector,  he  who  slew 

Thy  friend,  so  gcntle-natured  and  so  brave." 

Thus  did  the  glorious  win  of  Priaro  plead 
Imploringly,  yet  heard  relentless  tones 
In  answer;     "  Fool!  talk  not  nor  prate  to  me 
Of  ransom;  for  before  Patroclus  met 
His  downfall,  I  was  oft  inclined  to  spare 
The  1''ri)jan»,  many  of  whom  I  took  alive. 
And  sold  them  into  servitude;  but  now 
Not  one  shall  'scape  his  death,  whom  heav'n  before 
The  walls  of  Troy  dcliv'reth  to  my  hands  — 
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Not  one  of  all  the  TrojanE  —  least  of  all 

A  toil  of  Priani.     So,  frtcnd.  perUh  tliou 

With  th'  oiben;  why  dost  ihou  make   moan?  (at 

slain 
Is  he,  Pairoclus,  likcuisc,  who  surpassed 
Thee  far.     Dost  not  behold  how  tall  and  fair 
Am  I  loo?     Nohly  am  1  sJrcd,  and  sprung 
Fioni  worub  divine  —  yet  death  and  mighty  fate 
Arc  close  upon  me  likewise.     Break  of  day. 
Twilight,  or  noonday,  comcth,  when  some  foe 
Shall  take  my  life  amid  the  fight,  with  stroke 
Oi  shaft,  or  arrow  from  the  bowstring  sped." 

As  thus  he  spake,  the  Trojan's  limbs  and  heart 
Faltered ;  and  letting  go  the  lance  he  tank 
Upon  the  gtound,  outstretching  both  his  hands. 
Achilles,  drnwint;  his  kern  broadsword,  cleft 
The  collar-bone  beside  the  neck ;  the  brand. 
Two-edged,  sank  deep  within;  and  prone  he  lay 
Stretched  on  the  ground,  while  forth  the  dark  blood 

welled. 
Staining  the  sod.     Achilles  by  the  foot 
Seized  hi:ii  and  cast  hii»  to  the  stream,  whose  tide 
Should   bear   him    thence;   and   vaunting   o'er    the 

slain 
Spake  winged  words:     "  So  lie  thou  there  among 
Tiie  fishes,  which  shall  lap  the  blood  that  streams 
Forth  from  thy  wound,  nor  mourn.     Thy  mother 

ne'er 
Shall  lay  thee  on  thy  funeral  coudi,  nor  died 
O'er  thee  her  tears;  Scamander's  eddying  flood 
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To  the  broad  bosom  of  the  main  shall  sweep 
Thy  body  onward ;  there  some  fish  shall  dart 
To  i!ie  black  ripple  through  the  wave,  to  feast 
Upon  Lycaon's  snowy  flnh.     So  die 
Ye  Trojans  all,  till  we  attain  «  last 
Troy's  aacred  citadel  — ye  driv'n  in  flight. 
I  dealing  death  behind.     Nor  shall  thi.t  fair 
And  silver -eddying  stream,  to  which  yc  long 
Have    slaughtered    countless    bullocks,    and    have 

hurled 
Your  solid-footed  coursers,  still  alive, 
Into  its  whirlpools,  shelter  you;  but  yc 
Like  him  shiill  die  an  evil  death,  (ill  all 
Have  paid  the  penance  for  Patroclus'  fate 
And  for  the  havoc  of  the  Circcks  ye  slew 
By  our  swift  barks  whilst  I  abstained  from  fight." 

So  spake  the  chief.     Indignant  muted  the  Stream 
On  how  he  might  disable  from  the  fray 
Divine  Achilles,  and  might  save  the  host 
Of  Ilium  from  disaster.     But  meantime 
The  son  of  Peleus  with  his  long  lance  sprang 
Upon  Asteropieu*,  all  hi*  heart 
Bent  on  the  downfall  of  the  foe.    This  chief 
Was  son  of  Pelagon,  who  in  hi»  turn 
Was  son  of  Axius'  river,  broad  of  flow, 
And  Peribcea  —  her.  the  first-born  child 
Of  Acessaraenus,  to  whom  the  stream, 
Deep -I'd  dying,  was  united.     On  him  leapt 
Achilles  now,  ss  there  from  'mid  the  flood 
The  Trojan  rose,  confronting  him.  hi*  hands 
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WTelding  two  jav'lins.     Xanihus  filled  his  brca«' 

With  firt,  in  bilter  anger  o'er  the  fate 

Of  ibe  young  warriors  clov'n  aniiil  his  tide 

By  Pcleus'  son  so  ruthlessly.     When  now 

The  twain,  aUvaiicing,  had  conic  nigh,  the  fleet 

Pelides  first  la  his  opponent  spake:  — 

"  What  man  art  thoti,  and  whence  hast  coax, 
dare 
To  stand  against  me?     Full  of  mctery 
Those  parents  are  whose  sons  oppose  my  might." 

Then  the  famed  son  of  Pelairon  replied: 
"  O  noble  son  of  Pelcus,  why  dost  ask 
My  Uncage?     1  ain  from  Paronia's  land, — 
Fertile,  far  distant;  I  command  the  hosts 
Of  the  long-spearcd  P^eoiiians;  and  tlic  day 
Eleven  times  hath  broken  since  i  came 
To  Ilium;  I  am  sprung  from  Axius'  tide  — 
From  Axius,  broad  of  flow,  that  o'er  earth's  lands  1 
Spreads  loveliest  waters.     Axius  was  the  sire 
Of  Pdagon  the  lance- renowned ;  and  I, 
Men  say,  am  son  of  Pelagon.     But  now. 
Far-famed  Achilles,  let  us  join  in  strife." 

So  threatened   he.     Divine  Achilles   raited 
Hit  spear  of  Peliiin  ash-wood;  whilst  the  chief 
AstcropKus  wielded  in  each  hand 
A  jav'lin,  ambidextrous;  and  with  one 
He  smote  the  buckler  of  the  Greek,  yet  failed 
To  pierce  it;  for  the  gold,  the  gift  divine, 
Held  firm ;  and  \t'ith  the  other  lance  he  grazed 
The  chiefs  right  elbow,  and  the  dark  blood-tide 
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Wclleii  forth.     Above  his  head  the  jav'lin  flew, 

And  plunged  tn  earth,  imatiatc  for  repast 

Of  flesh.     And  next  Achilles  hurled  against 

Asteroparus  his  swift-winitid  shaft, 

Burning  to  slay,     tic  missed  his  mark,  but  smote 

The  lofty  bank ;  the  axhen  lunce  remained 

Plunged  to  its  middle  in  the  soil.     The  Greek 

Drew  from  its  sheath  the  whetted  sword  tiiat  hung 

Be»ide  his  thigh,  and  furiously  assailed 

His  foe,  who  strove  In  vain  with  miehty  hand 

To  pluck  away  Achiii»'  ashen  spear 

From  the  sleep  bank.     Three  tiroes  he  shook  the 

shaft. 
Eager  10  draw  it  forth ;  and  thrice  his  strength 
Sufficed  rot.    A*  the  fourth  time  now  he  came 
And  strove  to  bend  Achilles'  lance,  and  snap 
The  ashen  stem  short  off,  )iis  foeman  stept 
Near  to  his  side  and  smote  him  with  his  brand. 
And  took  his  life.     His  weapon  pierced  the  chief 
Close  to  the  navel :  all  the  entrails  fell 
To  earth,  and  darkness  veiled  the  hero's  sight; 
Gasping  he  lay.     Achillcn  leaped  upon 
His   breast,   stripped   off   the   mail,   and   vaunting 

spake;' — 
"  So  lie  thou  there ;  —  full  hard  for  thee  the  task. 
Though  from  a  Stream  descended,  to  contend 
'Gainst  great  Zeus'  offspring.    Thou  indeed  didtt 

trace 
Thy  birth  to  the  brnad- flowing  River;  I 
Am  sprung  from  Zeus  the  mighty,  and  my  sire 
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Holds  swax  o'er  countless  Myrmidonian  hosts— 

Pcileus;  the  wn  ui  JhlacMS  was  he, 

And  t'EacuB  was  son  of  Znis;  and  Zeus 

Tn  miifht  tfxccll»h  ull  the  streams  whose  tide 

Mingles  with  Occaii;  so  Zeus'  sons  surpass 

The  river's  offspring.     Tliou  hwt  here  with  thee 

A  inight>'  flood,  if  pow'r  it  hath  to  save 

Or  aid  thee ;  yet  impossible  the  task 

Of  warring  with  Chronidcs.     Nay,  not  e'en 

Can  Achclous,  king  of  streams,  make  cljiim 

To  be  his  equal,  nor  the  wondrous  strength 

Of  the  deep-welling  Ocean,  from  whose  flow 

All  currents,  all  the  seas  and  springs  derive 

Xlieir  tuiirce,  and  deep-hid  founts;  e'en  he  must  feat 

The  bolt  of  Zeus  the  mighty. —  the  dread  crash 

That  echoes  when  he  thiind'reih  from  the  sky." 

So  spake  the  chief,  and  plucked  from  out  the  steep 
His  brazen  shaft;  the  foe  he  left  to  lie 
Lifeless  amid  rhe  sand,  the  sombre  wave 
Drenching  his  limbs.     The  eels  and  fishes  came 
Swarming,  and  feasted  ttn  the  flesh  that  lay 
Above  the  kidnejs.     Nc\i  Achilles  flew 
To  smite  Piconia's  charioteers,  who  soon, 
When  thus  they  saw  their  bravest  champion  fall 
In  battle  'neath  the  inighty  arm  and  brand 
Of  Peleus'  son,  in  wild  disorder  fled 
Along  the  eddying  river.     He  o'erthrew 
Thersiluchus  and  Mydon  in  that  fray, 
Asiypylus  and  Mnesus,  Thrasius  too. 
And  ;^nius  next,  and  Ophelestes;  —  ay, 
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K'en  more  of  the  Pvonians  had  the  tlcct 
Achilles  felW,  had  nol  the  eddying  stream, 
Infuriated,  in  a  mMrlal's  voice 
Thus  called  from  out  its  deep  and  swirling  tide: 

"  Achilles,  thou  surpassest  all  in  mlfiht 
And  fearful  deeds;  far  thou  art  aided  still 
By  the  gods'  selves.     If  Chronus'  son  indeed 
Vouchsafe  that  thow  exterminate  the  host 
Of  Ilium,  prithee  drive  them  from  my  strand 
Plain-ward,  and  work  thy  havoc  there;  for  now 
My  limpid  water*  all  are  choked  with  slain; 
Cumbered  with  dead,  I  cannot  pour  their  flow 
Into  the  saeied  m:iin ;  and  still  thy  hand 
Slaughters  remorselessly.     Then  cahn  thy  rage;  — 
Aghast  am  I,  O  captain  of  the  host." 

And  .iwift  Achilles  thuit  in  answer  spake: 
"  Divinely-reared  Scamander,  this  shall  be 
E'en  fls  tliou  hidden;  yet  will  1  not  cease 
To  strike  the  haughty  Trojans  down  until 
I  crush  ihcm  back  within  their  walls,  and  meet 
Hector  in  conflict  hand  - 1  o- hand,  to  try 
if  I  subdue  him  or  he  vanquish  me." 

So  xpake  the  chief,  and  charged  in  rage  divine 
Upon  the  Tmjan  squadrons,  whiUt  the  Stream, 
Deep-eddying,  to  Apollo  called  and  spake: 

"  Alas,  thou  Archer  *ilver-howed,  and  child 
Of  Zeus,  thou  hast  not  heeded  the  behests 
Of  Clironus'  son.  who  charged  thee  earnratly 
That  thou  stand  by  the  host  of  Troy  and  ^ield 
Her  warriors,  even  till  the  ling'ring  gloam 
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Should  fall  and  darkc-n  all  the  fruitful  land." 
lie  spake,  and  as  the  Unce- renowned  chief 
I.eaped    dou-nward    from   the    beetling    bank,  mi 

sprang 
Into  the  midst,  the  rstpnt  River  sM-ept 
"Gaimt  htm  all  billowing,  churoinK  to  a  foam 
All  of  his  Roods.    The  heap*  of  slnin  that  filled 
Hit  bed  —  unnumbered,  slaughtered  by  the  bnod 
Of  Pclcus'  son, —  forth  to  tlie  shore  he  cart. 
With  bellow  like  a  bull"*,  anJ  those  that  still 
Survived  he  saved  amid  his  limpid  flow. 
And  'neath  his  twirling  eddies  deep  and  vast 
Concealed  rhem.     Round  Achilles  roue  a  wave 
Seething  and  dread,  and  dashed  against  hi«  tliteld 
lu  toppling  torrent,  nor  could  he  mainnin  fl 

His  foothold.     Now  he  grasped  within  his  haxtjt  ^ 
A  tall  and  staiel>-  elm;  but  forthwith  down 
It  crashed,  uprooted,  rending  all  the  shore 
Asunder,  whilst  it  stayed  the  plea-tant  tide 
With  its  dense  branches  and  its  mass  entire 
Plunged  and  bridged  the  Hood ;  in  fear,  the  ditef 
Sprang  from  the  whirlpool,  and  with  win^'ng 
Fled  o'er  the  plain.     But  ycl  desisted  not 
The  mighty  god,  but  leaped  with  darkling  crest 
Upon  him,  to  disable  from  the  fray 
The  great  Achilles,  and  lo  rescue  Troy 
From  threatened  ruin.     Swiftly  sprang  the  diM 
Back  to  the  distance  of  a  jav'lin's  cast. 
Darting  lu  darts  the  eagle  of  the  chase. 
The  sable  eagle,  of  all  flying  things 
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Swiftest  and  strongest;  so  he  rushed;  the  mail 

Rans  loud  upon  his  bosom  as  he  slid 

Sidru-aj^  in  Highi,  while  srill  with  fearful  roar 

The  River  followed.     A*  a  ditclier  cutde* 

A  rivulet,  from  dark-hucd  fountain  sprung, 

Through  growing  shrubs  and  gardens;  in  his  hands 

The  wielded  mattock  from  the  trench  upcaits 

The  rubbish  that  obstructs  it,  and  beneath 

Tlie  forte  of  its  oncoming  flow  it  sweeps 

The  pebbles  on,  and  swiftly  trickling  sJipa 

Down  its  steep  channel,  gur^Jing,  till  its  speed 

Outstrippcth  his  that  Eitide*  it;  eve«  so 

The  river's  billows  Slill  o'ertook  the  chief, 

With  all  his  flcftues;  for  the  gods  surpass 

Mankind  in  might.     As  oft  as  the  brave  chief 

Halted,  and  turned  to  face  the  foe  and  lenm 

If  all  ih'  immortals  in  wide  heav'n  rombtned 

In  driving  him  to  flight,  so  oft  from  out 

That  torrent,  fall'n  from  heav'n,  a  hu(te  wave  came. 

Drenching  his  shoulders,  while  with  anguished  heart 

He  sprang  aloft;  the  River  at  his  side 

Surged  madly  onward  ever,  wearying 

His  limbs,  the  while  it  gnawed  beneath  his  feet 

The  sand  away.     Pelide.i  raised  his  tyn 

Toward  the  broad  firmament  and  groaned  aloud: 

"  O  Father  Zcui,  will  none  of  all  the  ho« 
Of  heav'n  engage  to  succor  wretched  me 
From  out  this  river?     I>et  my  after-fate 
Be  what  it  may.     None  else  of  them  that  dwell 
On  high  hath  done  to  me  such  cruel  wrong 
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As  my  dear  mother,  who  bcRuilcd  my  heart 
With  baseless  hopw.     She  said  ihat   I  should  M 
'Neath  tlic  iii;iil«l  Trojans'  ranipnrts  by  (he  dam 
Swift-sped  by  Phoebus.     Would  (hat   Hector's  h»J 
Had  slain  mc!  for  of  warriors  nurtured  here         ^^ 
He  is  the  bravest :  and  a  hero  then  ^M 

Had  been  my  conqu'ror,  and  would  have  laid  low 
One  none  the  less  a  hem.     But  'tis  now 
My  lot  to  perish  wretchedly,  thus  pent 
Within  this  mighty  river,  e'en  as  some 
Piior  Mvineherd  lad.  whom,  as  he  seeks  to  cross. 
The  storm-swoln  torrent  sweeps  beneath  its  tide," 

As  thus  he  prayed,  Poseidon  instantly. 
And  Pallas,  stood  beside  him,  in  the  guise 
Of  mortals;  in  their  hands  ihe>'  clasped  his  hand. 
And  pledged  to  him  their  aid :  and  foremost  thus 
Poseidon,  he  that  rules  the  earthquakes,  spake: 

"  O  son  of  Pelctis,  Tremble  not  nor  fear 
O'cmiuch:  thy  strong  allies  in  hcav'n  are  we, — 
Pallas  Athena  and  myself;  and  Zeus 
Approves  our  deeds.     'Tis  not  thy  fate  to  be 
Thus  conquered  by  a  stream;  this  torrent's  wrath 
Shall  soon  abate,  as  thou  thyself  shall  know. 
Yet  *»'isely  thus  wc  counsel  thee,  if  thou 
Wilt  hearken  to  us:  never  stay  thy  hands 
From  the  all-levelling  strife,  till  thou  hast  crushed 
The  Trojans  back  within  the  glorious  walls 
Of  Ilium, —  all  that  'scape;  thou  then  shalt  take 
The  life  of  Hector,  and  return  once  more 
Flectward;  such  triumph  wx  voudisafc  to  thee." 
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So  spake  they,  and,  deparling,  souglit  the  host 
Of  the  immortals,  whilst  the  chieftain  iped  — 
For  wondrously  the  deities'  behest 
Inspired  him  —  plaiti-uard.     Filled  was  alt  the  plain 
With  flooding  water;  suits  of  armor  therr. 
Rich  and  unnumbered,  of  young  warriors  slain. 
Floated,  and  corpses.     With  great  bounds  the  chief 
Leaped  in  to  breast  the  torrent,  hindered  not 
By  the  broad-flowing  stream:  for  Pallas  Rave 
His  limbs   great   strength.     Nor  did    Scamander's 

rage 
Abate;  his  furj-  rather  rose  the  more 
Against  the  Greek;  he  reared  his  billowy  crests 
Skyward,  and  thus  to  SimoTs  called  aloud : 

"  Unite  we  now,  dear  brother,  tn  withstand 
This  warrior's  might,  for  soon  ^vill  he  lay  low 
The  ample  walls  of  Priam;  Ilium's  host 
Will  ne'er  resist  his  onslaught.      I^nd  thine  aid 
Quickly  as  may  be;  fill  thy  brimming  streams 
With  water  from  the  sources;  make  the  tide 
To  swell  in  all  thy  channels;  and  raise  high 
The  huge  strong  billow ;  let  loud  crashing  sound 
Of  trees  an<l  rocks  be  heard,  that  we  may  stay 
This  savage,  now  victorious,  whose  desire 
Demands  equality  with  gnds.      I  trow 
That  prowess  will  not  save  him  from  his  fate. 
Nor  beauty,  nor  those  glorious  arms,  that  inon 
Shall  lie  deep  'neath  out  waters,  hid  from  sight 
Under  their  slime;  and  I  will  shroud  the  chief 
In  the  sea-sand, —  strew  copious  shingle  o'er 
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His  corse;  the  Argives  shall  not  know  where  lie 
His  bones,  H  they  would  sathcr  them  —  so  dtep 
In  mire  u-ill  I  enshroud  him.    There  shall  he 
His  sepulchre;  no  need  to  rear  a  mound 
When  bunai-riies  arc  giv'n  him  bj*  hb  host." 

So  spnlie  tlir  Stream,  and  surged  with  turbid  tide 
Against  Achilles,  roaring,  flcclted  with  foam, 
With  blood  and  corses.     A  dark  wave  atiiid 
The  hear'n-descended  flood  rose  hlsh  and  bore 
Pelidcs  down.     Then  Hera  shrieked  aloud, 
In  terror  for  Achillc-i,  ftdl  of  fear 
Lest  now  the  vast  drep^ddying  stream  mi^t  sweep 
Away  the  warrior.     Speedily  she  called 
Unto  HephiCitus,  her  loved  son,  and  spake: 

"  Rouse  (hce,  crook -footed  one,  toy  child ;  for 
We  counted  thee  as  fairly  matched  in  strife 
With  eddying  Xanihus.     Haste  to  aid;  make  glow^ 
Thy  biasing  fire;  myself  meantime  tvill  speed  fl 

To  summon  from  the  deep  the  bitter  blast 
Of  Zephyr  and  nvift  South-wind,  that  shall  scorch, 
The  Trojans'  heads  and  armor  as  it  sweeps 
The  fell  flame  onward.    Thou  by  Xanthtn'  shore 
Paw  to  consume  his  ww)H!and;  fling  thy  fire 
Into  the  very  stream ;  and  let  him  ne'er 
Deter  thee  from  thy  purpose  with  soft  speech. 
Nor  yet  with  curses ;  nor  abate  thy  rage 
Until  I  call  aloud  upon  thee;  then, 
And  only  then,  ivithhold  thy  lirelru  flame." 

So  spake  she;  and  Hepha^tus  soon  prepared 
A  fiiriotis  conflagration.     On  the  plain 
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First  kindled  he  the  fUnrn,  and  burned  the  heips 
Of  dead  (hat  lay  there,  by  Achilles'  hand 
Slaughtered;  and  all  the  plain  gjcw  dry;  the  flow 
Of  jliining  «ater  ceaited.     As  w hen  in  time 
Of  autumn  quickly  dries  'ncaih  Boreas'  blast 
A  freshly-watered  vineyard;  he  that  tilU 
The  soil  rejoices;  so  th'  entire  plain 
Was  dried,  and  all  the  dead  consumed.     Anon 
The  god  diverted  toMard  the  stream  the  roisht 
Of  his  bright  fire.     The  elms  and  willow  trees 
Were  burned ;  the  tamarisks  were  consumed,  and  all 
The  lotus,  rushes,  galingal,  that  grew 
Luxuriant  by  the  river's  crystal  tide. 
The  eels  and  lish  amid  the  eddies  felt 
Distressed,  that  dived  athwart  the  limpid  flood 
Hither  and  thither,  burdened  bj-  the  breath 
Of  shreivd  Hephicstus;  and  the  River's  might 
Was  burned  away.     He  called  aloud  and  spake: 

"  None  of  the  gods,  Hephiestus.  hath  the  pow'r 
To  vie  with  thee ;  myself  would  not  contend 
With  thee,  thus  flaming.     Cease  the  strife,  and  let 
Achilles  straightway  drive  the  Trojan  host 
From  out  their  city-wails;  what  care  have  I 
For  strife,  or  lending  succor  in  the  fray  ?  " 

He    spake,    consumed    by    flame) ;    hi)    tranquil 
streams 
Bubbled  and  seethed.     As  urged  by  fierce  fire's  heat 
A  caldron  boil*  within,  and  melts  the  fat 
Of  some  plump  porker ;  and  from  every  hand 
The  bubbles  rise,  as,  'neath  the  caldron  piled. 
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Bum  seasoned  fagots;  so  the  placid   tide 

Of  ihc  Scamandcr  blazed  with  fire,  luxd  seethed 

His  watris;  and  no  longer  would  he  flow. 

But  stayed,  outwearied  by  (he  violent  blast 

Of  wise  Hephpcstus;  whilst  entreatinuly 

He  called  on  Hera,  and  in  winged  words  spake: 

"  Why  doth  thy  son  assail  and  vex  my  stream, 
O  Hera,  more  than  other  foes?     For  I 
Am  less  at  fault  than  all  the  resi  that  nid 
The  Trojans,     ^'et  will  I  dejist,  if  thou 
So  ord'rest;  let  him  also  cease.     Besidci 
Thus  do  I  swear:  —  that  never  will  1  shield 
The  Trojans  from  tlicir  hour  of  fate  —  not  ev'n 
Though  all  of  Troy  shall  burn  with  furious  flame 
Enkindled  by  the  manial  Argive  host." 

The   whitc-armcd    Hera   heard   the   prayer; 
called 
Hcph^stus,  her  beloved  son,  and  spake: 

■■  Illustrious  child.  Heph^sius,  stay  thy  hand; 
It  is  unseemly  thus  to  violate, 
For  mortals'  sake,  one  dcaihleas  and  divine." 

So  spake  she;  at  the  word  Hephsstus  quenched 
His  devastating  fires;  the  waves  once  more 
Down  the  fair  channels  slipt  in  rapid  flow. 

Now  when  the  wrath  of  Xanthus  was  subdued, 
TTiese  twain  deiistcd ;  Hera,  though  her  raue 
Burned  still,  restrained  them.     'Mong  the  rest  til 

strife 
Rose,  fierce  and  heavy,  and  within  their  breasts 
Their  spirits  wavered.     With  a  fearful  din 
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The  deities  cncouncered ;  the  broad  lands 
Reverberated,  and  with  trumpet  loutid 
Rang  the  wide  hcav'n.     From  his  Olympian  scat 
Zeus  heard,  and  laughed  with  glee  within  hU  heart 
To  see  tlie  gods  thus  join  in  strife.     Not  long 
Stood  ihcj'  aloof;  the  piercer  of  the  shields. 
Ares,  led  on,  and  with  his  bray.cn  lanc« 
Charged  Pallas  first;  thus  tauntingly  he  spake: 

'■  VVhy,  shameless!  stir  again  the  goiU  to  Ire 
With  such  fierce  hardihood,  and  urged  by  pride 
Unmeasured?     Hast  forgotten  then  the  day 
Thou  didst  incite  Tydides  Diomed 
To  wound  me,  and  thyself  didst  grasp  his  spear 
Far-flashing,  and  diilst  thrust  at  me,  and  rend 
My  comely  flesh?     1  will  requite  thee  now 
For  all  that  I  have  suffered  at  tliy  hand." 

He  spake,  and  struck  his  lance  against  the  dread 
And  tasselled  xgis  —  shield  invincible 
E'en  'gainst  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus;  yet  now 
The  blood-stained  Ares  hurled  his  massive  shaft 
Against  it.     But,  retreating,  Pallas  seized 
In  her  firm  grasp  a  massive  stone  that  lay 
Upon  the  field ;  blncl:,  rugged, —  one  which  men 
Of  olden  days  had  planted  there  to  mark 
A  meadow's  bound.     With  this  she  smote  upon 
The  neck  the  furious  Ares  —  made  hi*  limbs 
To  sink.     He  dropped;  o'er   full  seven   pleihrt 

spread 
His  form  outstretched,  his  flowing  locks  defiled 
With  dust ;  the  mail  that  clad  him  rang  aloud. 
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That  Pallas  laughed  exultantly,  and  thus 

O'er  him  m&dc  vaunt,  and  in  winged  accents  spib: 

"O  childish  Am!  little  didst  thou  heed 
How  far  I  boast  in  proMcu  lo  mrp^tss 
TTiyMlf, —  that  thou  shouldst  dare  oppose  thy  mi^ 
A(tainst  mine  own.     Thus  majiii  thou  cxpi^ite 
The  curses  of  thy  mother,  who,  in  ras^, 
Ever  devrseth  ills  for  th«c,  because 
Thou  (iiiist  desert  ih'  Achseans,  and  dost  aid 
The  Trojans  in  their  ovcnvecning  pride." 

The  goddess  spake,  and  turned  lier  gloning  cjw 
From  Ares.     Aphrodite  clasped  hb  hand  — 
She,  cliild  of  Ze\i3  —  and  led  him  from  the  field. 
Uttering  groans  incessant ;  scarce  could  he 
Regain  his  senses.     AVhitc-armcd  Hera  saw. 
And  instantly  to  Pallas  winj^d  words  spake: 

"  Uneonquercd  child  of  jcgis-wielding  Zeus, 
Lo,  there  again  that  doe-fly  leads  away 
The  pestilent  Ares  from  the  deadly  field. 
Through  the  tumultuous  press.     But  follow  chou." 

So  spake  she,  and  Athena,  glad  at  heart, 
Sped  after  and  assailed  them ;  with  Strong  hand 
She  smote  the  godde^  on  the  breast,  and  made 
Her  limbs  and  heart  to  falter.     There  Soth  lay 
Stretched  on  the  teeming  earth,  whilst  o'er  their 
Athena  gloried,  and  in  swift  words  spake: 

"  I  would  that  all  th'  allies  that  aid  the  host 
Of  Ilium  were  like  these,  and  all  that  fi^t 
"Gainst  the  cuirassed  Arglves!     Would  that  all 
Were  so  courageous  and  so  stout  of  heart 
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As  Aphrodiw.  when  she  came  to  lend 
Her  aid  to  Ar«  and  wiihsiand  my  might! 
Lone  since  had  wc  relinquished  then  the  «rife, 
And  ravaged  Ilium  with  iis  nia&iivc  walls," 

She  ceased,  and  white-armed  ficra  smiled;  wbiUt 
thus 
The  gnrat  Enrth-shalccr  to  Apollo  spake: 

"  Why  stand  v.e  thus  at  distance  from  the  itrife, 
Apollo?    Tis  unseemly  in  us,  since 
The  re»t  have  joined  it.     Shame  it  were  if  wc 
Turned  backward  to  Olympus  and  the  hall 
Of  Zeus,  of  brazen  threshold,  with  the  fray 
Untastcd  still.     Begin  the  liitht,  for  thou 
Art  younger;  it  becomes  me  not.  since  I 
Am  elder-born  and  wiser.     Foolish  godi 
How  ihoughdcss  is  thy  heart  1     Thou  dose  no  more 
Rcmrmbcr  all  the  indignities  that  we. 
Alone  among  th'  immortals,  suffered  here 
By  Ilium's  cit)-,  when  from  Zeus  we  came 
I'o  serve  the  bold  Laomednn  the  space 
Of  one  year  for  a  wage  agreed,  while  he 
Gave  to  us  charges  and  commands.     Myself 
Laid  for  the  Trojans  round  their  town  a  wall 
Both   broad   and  beauteous,   that   the  place  might 

stand 
Impregnable:  whilst,  Phtrbus.  ihou  didst  tend 
His  herds  of  bent-horned  tine  of  trailing  feet 
Upon  the  slopes  of  Ida,  rich  in  dells 
And  groves.     But  when   the  gladsome  hours  had 
brought 
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The  day  (or  paTnient  of  out  meed,  the  grim 
Lsonicdon  defrauded  us  of  all 
Hie  |>ro:iitscd  hire,  atu\  )>eiit  us  from  his  land 
With  threats  —  that  he  would  bind  our  hands  mJ 

feet 
And  cairy  us  beyond  the  seas  for  sale 
In  far-off  isles;  and  vowed  he  would  cut  off 
The  enrs  of  both  of  us  with  brazen  brand. 
And  then  did  we  return  with  angry  hearts, 
Wriitli  for  our  hire,  whieli  he  refused  to  yield, 
Though  he  had  promised  it.     His  people  now 
Ttiou  faviirest,  nor  d"St  aid  us  as  we  strive 
That  Troy's  proud  sons  may  perish  with  their  babes 
And  with  their  honored  diimes,  in  haplc^  pli^i." 

The  great  Far- Worker,  Phtxbus,  thus  replied: 
"  O  shaker  of  the  lands,  thou  couldst  not  call  M 

Me  sound  of  mind,  should  I  contend  'gainst  thee 
For  wretched  mortals'  cause,  who  Rourish  now 
Like  leaves,  and  filled  with  fierj'  vigor  feed 
Upon  the  fruit  of  earth,  and  now  again 
Die,  and  itre  lifeless.     Cense  we  instantly 
Our  conflict:  let  these  mortal*  wage  tlicir  strife;"' 

So  spake  he,  and  turned  backward,  fnr  he  felt 
.Ashamed  tn  meet  in  violent  feud  the  hand 
Of  his  own  father's  brother.     With  harsh  words 
His  sister,  wilding  Artemis,  who  holds 
Dominion  over  savaRC  creatures,  chid 
Her  brother,  uttering  reproachful  speech: 

"  Dost  thou  then  flee,  Far-Worker,  leaving  all 
The  triumph  to  Poseidon,  and  dost  yield 
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To  him  an  idle  v«um?    O  fool  I  why  bear 
TKwt  bow  of  thine,  since  'tis  as  void  of  might 
As  wind  ?     No  lunger  Khali  I  hear  thee  boast. 
As  once,  within  the  palace  of  our  sire, 
Among  th'  immortals,  that  thou  ha-^t  the  strength 
To  stand  against  Poseidon  in  the  fray." 

She  spake ;  Far-Worker  Phtcbus  naught  replied ; 
But,  roused  to  anger,  Zeus's  honored  spouse 
Reproved  the  Archeress,  and  harshly  spake: 

"  How    dott    now    venture,    shameless    jade,    to 
stand 
Against  me?     Difficult  'twill  prove  for  thee 
To  measure  sirenijth  with  me,  though   thou  dost 

wield 
A  bow  indeed,  and  hast  by  Zeus  been  framed 
A  lioness  'mong  wonien,  with  the  gift 
To  slay  what  female  thing  thou  wilt.     Yet.  sooth, 
Tis  better  thou  shouldst  slaughter  on  the  steep 
Fierce  beasts  or  roebucks  wild,  than  thus  lift  hand 
Of  violence  'gainst  thy  bettert.     If  ihou  fain 
Wouldst  learn  what  strife  is,  come  and  comprehend 
How  far  in  prmi*ess  I  nirpnss  thee,  when 
Thou  darest  10  oppose  me  in  the  fray." 

She  spake,  and  with  her  left  hand  pinioned  fast 
Both  wrists  of  Artemis,  and  tore  the  bow 
From  off  her  shoulders  with  her  right,  and  smote, 
Smiling,  the  goddess'  ears  with  it.  whilst  she 
Struggled  and  writhed,  and  from  the  quiver  fell 
The  speedinf!  arrows.     Bathed  in  tears,  sJie  Red, 
As  when  a  dove,  pursued  by  falcon,  winss 
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Her  way  lo  hollow  clifl-side's  cleft,  when  fite' 
Decrees  not  yet  her  capture;  thus  she  fled 
Weeping,  and  left  her  Ww  and  arrows  there. 

Then  guiding  Hermes,  slayer  of  Argos,  spxke 
To  Leto:  "Never  will  I  strive  with  theej 
For  difficult  it  is  to  lift  one's  hand 
'Gainst  consorts  of  cloud-gaih'ring  Zcusl     So  now 
Before  tii'  inimortuU  make  thy  ready  vaunt 
That  thou  by  ihy  strong  arm  hast  made  me  yield." 

He  sp;ike;  and  Lcto  gathered  from  the  ground 
The  curving  bow  and  arrows  that  lay  strown 
Hither  and  thither  'mid  the  whirling  mass 
Of  dust.     Retiring  from  the  field,  she  bore 
Tlic  arrows  of  her  child ;  who  meantime  fled 
To  the  bronze- threshoided  Olympian  hall 
Of  Zeus;  the  daughter  took  her  seat,  and  wept 
Upon  her  fiitlier's  knees,  th'  ambrosial  robe 
Trembling  about  her.     Then  Chronides  pressed 
His  daughter  to  his  bosom,  merrily 
Laughing,   and  asked:   "What  heav'niy   one,    dear 

child, 
Hath  outraged  thee  thus  wantonly,  at  thoui^ 
Found  in  the  doing  of  notorious  wrong?  " 

And  Artemis,  the  shining-crowned,  whose  call 
Rings  to  her  pack  of  hound«,  made  answer:      "  Sir 
Thy  spouse  it  was.  the  white-anned  Hera,  ^vho 
Misused  me  thus;  it  is  through  her  that  rise 
Discord  and  strife  amid  the  deathless  host." 

So  held  they  converse  each  with  eadi.     Meantima 
Phcebus  Apollo  passed  within  the  wall 
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For  tn»sive  Ilium's  rampari,  Icsi  ihe  Greeks, 

Though  fate  decreed  it  nut,  niiKht  ipoil  (hat  <Uy 

Tlie  bulwarks.     Non'  the  others  of  the  hoet 

Immortal  noujiitit  01yini>us;  some  I'n  mge. 

Some  in  loud  triumph ;  round  their  cloud-urapt  sire 

T)ie  sods  enthroned  themselves.     Achilles  still 

Slaughtered  the  Trojans,  warriors  with  their  steeds 

Of  hoofs  uncloven.     And  as  when  is  seen 

A  smoke-cloud  rising  to  the  spacious  sky. 

Up  from  a  burning  city,  which  the  wrath 

Of  heav'n  hath  kindled;  the  disaster  brings 

Labor  to  all  the  citizens,  and  heaps 

Woe  upon  many;  thus  Achilles  brought 

Labor  and  suff'ring  to  the  Trojan  race. 

Now  from  his  station  on  the  sacred  tow'r 
The  aged  Priam  spied  the  massive  form 
Of  Pcleus'  scion.     Still  before  his  rage 
The  Trojans  wildly  fled, —  possessed  no  more 
Strength  for  deliverance.     With  groans,  the  king 
Descended  from  the  low'r  to  earth,  and  passed 
Along  the  rampart,  charging  the  far-famed 
Warders  that  held  the  portals:  "See  ye  keep 
The  gut«  thrown  wide  until  the  people  near 
The  walls;  for  lo,  Achilles  is  at  hand. 
Pressing  them  hard ;  and  soon  will  direful  deeds 
Be  done,  I  trow.     Hut  when  our  host  it  cloKd 
AViihin  and  hath  brtathcd  respite,  then  make  fast 
The  closely -jointed  doors;  I  fear  this  wild 
Barbarian  now  may  spring  within  our  waU." 
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So  spake  hr;  they  shot  hack  the  bolt^  and  fiuot 
The  portaU  vtide,  which,  opened,  showed  a  vfay 
Of  saicty  to  the  host.     Apollo  came 
Flying  to  meet  the  fti|;itivrs,  to  save 
Troy  from  destruction.     From   the  plain  they 
Straight  toward  the  city  oiid  the  lofty  wall, 
Thirst -parched   and    dust-swaihe<j;    whilst   tinfittfr 

ously 
The  ftie  punued  thcni.  lance  in  hand,  his  heart 
Filled  with  wild  rage,  In  eager  hope  to  gain 
Renown.     Tlien  surely  had  Achica's  host 
Captured  high-gated  Troy,  had  Phcebus  not 
In<ipired  Antenor's  son,  Agenor,  brave. 
Godlike,  and  un reproached ;  he  fired  his  soul 
With  valor,  and  beside  him  took  his  place 
To  rescue  Tmy  from  ruin's  heavy  hand. 
Leaning,  in  mist  and  darkness  hid  from  sight. 
Against  a  beech-tree.     When  Agenor  ttow 
Perceived  Achilles,  waster  of  strong  walls. 
Ling' ring  he  stood,  and  in  his  breast  the  while 
Surged  many  an  anxious  thought;  and  tnournfuUy 
With   his   great   heart   the   prince   communed 

spake : 
"  Alas  for  met  if  now  I  fly  before 
Mighty  Achilles,  by  the  way  where  throng 
The  rest  in  panic,  yet  will  he,  despite 
My  efforts,  capture  me,  and  hew  apart 
My  head  and  shoulders:  and  my  meed  shall  I 
That  of  the  coward.     If  instead  I  leave 
The  Trojans  driv'n  in  tumult  by  the  hand 
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Of  Pelcus'  son,  AcliiUes,  whilst  I  seek 

A  diff'rcnt  path,  and,  tlccing  from  the  wall, 

Speed  u'er  the  plain  of  Ilus  till  1  2ain 

The  mountain- del  Is  of  Ida,  and  beneath 

Its  coppices  find  hiding,  then  at  gluam 

Of  cvenine  may  I  wash  the  stains  of  toil 

Away  hy  bathing  in  the  stream,  and  find 

My  way  onre  more  to  Trwy.     Why  tloih  my  heart 

Suggest  such  thoughts  to  mc?     I  (ear  that  while 

Still  pinin-ward  frwm  the  town  I  Rec.  the  chief 

May  spy  me,  and,  pursuing  with  swift  feet. 

May  capture  me;  escape  from  death  and  fate 

Will  then  be  hopeless;  he  possesseth  might 

Beyond  all  others.     If  I  go  to  stand 

'Gainst  him  before  the  wallt?     The  i-pear,  I  ween. 

Would  lind  e'en  his  6esh  vuln'rable;  there  bides 

One  only  life  within  him.  and  men  say 

That  he  is  mortal;  thoush  Chronides  Zeut 

Renders  him  now  victorious  in  the  field." 

He  sp.ike,  and  crouchinjZ  for  a  charge,  stood  fast 
Waiting  Achilles,  his  courageous  soul 
Burning  for  battle.     At  a  panther  forth 
Ftoni  a  deep  thicket  at  the  huntsman  spring), — 
Not  put  to  flight  nor  daunted  when  he  hears 
The  baying  of  the  hounds ;  for  though  the  foe 
Give  the  first  wound  by  weapon  thrust  or  cast. 
Yet,  though  transfixed,  hi*  fiery  rage  abates 
No  whit  till  he  shall  close  with  him,  or  fall 
Dead  at  his  feet ;  so  brave  Agenor  now. 
Renowned  Antenor's  scion,  would  not  flee 
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Till  dnt  he  had  maJe  trial  of  (he  might 
Of  Pclfus'  son ;  he  held  hi*  orbed  shield 
Before  him,  sJmed  h»  lance,  and  colled  aloud: 

"  Far-fajned  Achilles!  fondly  doth  thy  heart 
Cherish  the  hope  10  spoil  tbb  selfsame  day 
Th'  impetuous  Trojans'  dty.     Vain  thy  drcaml 
Labors  uncounted  ye  must  yet  sustain 
Betide  it.     Warrior*  many  and  brave  are  we 
That  bide  within  it,  who  will  for  the  sake 
Of  our  loved  parents,  sons  and  helpmeets,  shield 
This  Jlium.     Thou  shah  perish  here, —  c'cn  thou 
Thai  art  so  dread  and  dauntless  in  the  fray," 

So  the  chief  «pake,  and  from  his  mighty  hand 
Launched  the  keen  lance;  and  with  unerring  aim 
Smote  Pelcus'  son  beneath  the  knee.     The  greave 
Worn  by  tlic  hero,  newly-forged  of  tin. 
Rang  with  dread  sound;  yet  from  the  mail  the  shaft. 
Rebounded,  piercing  not;  the  gU\  of  heav'n 
Restrained  its  force.     And  next  Pclides  sprang 
Upon  Agenor  the  divine;  but  yet 
Apollo  would  not  suffer  him  to  gain 
Triumph,  but   snatched   his  favorite  dtence, 

sight 
Veiled  in  dense  mist,  and  brought  him  from  the  fr 
All  unmolested.    Then  with  artful  wiles 
He  lured  Pelides  from  the  Trojan  host ; 
For  the  Far-Worker  stood,  in  guise  that  seemed 
Agenor's  very  self,  before  the  chief, 
Who  sped  to  smite  him.     Whilst  across  the  plain. 
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Terming  with   wh»t>  he  chased  him  toward  the 

strand 
Of  eddying  Scamandcr,  as  he  fled 
Just  in  advance  of  him  —  ihe  god  hcguilrd 
Achilla,  so  that  still  he  hoped  by  speed 
To  capture  him  —  the  rest  of  lUtim's  host, 
Gladly  relieved,  flocked  in  disordered  flight 
Into  the  city ;  all  the  place  was  filled 
With  pent-up  fugitives;  nor  did  they  dare 
To  wait  without  the  city  and  the  wall 
Till  others  came,  and  learn  who  still  sur\'ivcd. 
And  who  had  perished  in  the  fight ;  but  streamed 
Within  the  walls,  rejoicing  —  all  whose  feet 
And  limbs  had  brought  them  safely  from  the  fray. 


BOOK  XXll 

THE  DEATH  OF  HECTOR 

The  Trojans,  with  the  exccplion  of  Heclor,  having 
been  driven  back  wiihin  the  walls,  ih«  Grcek»'  approach 
the  rnmpartt  to  make  .in  attack,  .'\pollo  discloses  his 
identity  to  Aciiillei,  waniinx  him  lo  desiM  ffoin  pur- 
suit :  Achilles  angrily  returns  toward  where  Heclor 
is  awaiting  him.  Seeins  htm  approach.  Priam  en- 
trrai^  his  son  lo  avoid  ftii  cncoiinicr  »nd  retire  within 
the  cily,  setting  forth  his  own  uiiluppy  fate  should 
Heclor  be  slain.  Hccnba  joins  her  enlrraliei  lo  ihoic 
of  her  husband :  but  Kcclor  determines  to  await  hb 
enemy,  dreading  the  censure  of  his  fellow -citizens 
in  the  event  of  his  retreat,  and  (he  barbarity  of  Achil- 
lea should  he  throw  himself  upon  his  mercy.  Ax 
Achilles  approaches,  however,  Heclor  takes  to  fiishi, 
and  is  pursued  three  times  by  Achilles  round  Ihc  wallt 
of  Troy,  vainly  trying  to  throw  off  his  pursuer,  who 
drives  the  Trojan  prince  away  from  the  shelter  of  the 
Willis.  Zeus  laments  to  the  other  gods  ihe  impend- 
ing doom  of  so  noble  a  chief,  and  consults  them  as  to 
the  advisability  of  rescuing  him  ;  he  is  dissuaded  by  Pal' 
las,  who  descends  lo  Troy,  and,  meeting  AchillcSj 
promises  him  her  aid  in  ihc  dotruclion  of  Hector. 
Zeus  balances  ihe  fates  of  Achilles  and  Hector;  the 
(ate  of  Hector  sinks  in  the  scale.  Pallas,  in  the  kuim 
of  Hector's  brother  Deiphobus,  induces  Hector  to 
make  a  stand  againM  Achilles;  this  Hector  dues;  he 
fails  to  induce  .\chillet  to  agree  not  to  dishonor  his 
body  In  case  of  ticiory.    Hector  hy  stooping  avoid.i 
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Achilles'  lance;  bis  own  rebounds  from  th':  tluetd  of 
the  CtccIc  hero;  calling  on  Dciphobus,  whom  he  ivp- 
poses  lo  be  ai  hand,  to  bring  another,  llcctnt  become) 
aware  of  the  deception  aiiJ  oi  his  own  iinimncnt  llM. 
Achilles  drives  his  spear  into  the  ifaroat  of  Htctcr 
through  a  joint  in  his  armor,  deaJing  a  mortal  iroaoi. 
The  dying  Hector  again  entreats  hit  conqueror  n« 
to  abandon  his  body  to  the  dogi,  but  to  accept  ransoai; 
Achilles  harshly  leftiscs,  and  Hector,  with  his  Un 
breath,  admonishes  Achilles  of  his  own  approaching 
end.  Achilles  strips  the  body,  which  his  compaiuoiu 
dishonor ;  commanding  the  chanting  of  a  pcan  of 
victory,  he  binds  l)ie  body  behind  his  chartol  by  meant 
of  thongs  passed  through  the  feel,  and  drags  it  ovtr 
the  ground.  The  Trojani  in  the  dty  Un>cnt,  ltd  \ij 
Hecuba  and  by  Priam,  who  is  with  diificuliy  rcilraiard 
from  rushing  out  to  entreat  Achilles'  mercy.  An- 
dromache, hearing  the  cric»  m  she  labors  at  her  loom, 
hastens  forth,  only  to  behold  the  inhucnan  treatincai 
of  her  hii.fhand's  body :  she  swoons,  and,  reriving,  be- 
moans Hector's  fate  and  the  sorrowful  lot  ol  tbetr  mb. 
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^HUS  having  fled  like  fawns,  the  Trojan  host, 
Scattciird  throughout  the  city,  cooled  awny 
Their  sweat,  and  quaffed  and  slaked  their  thir&t,  re- 
clined 
On  the  fair  battlements.     The  Greek*  meantime 
Approached  beneath  the  bulwarks  with  their  shields 
Borne  on  their  shoulders.    Then  destructive  (ate 
Bound  Hector  fast,  to  tarry  still  before 
The  tity  and  the  Sciran  port ;  and  now 
Phtrbus  Apollo  to  Pclides  spake: 

"  Pclides,  why  purtuc  me  M*ith  swift  feet. 
Mortal  thyself,  god  immortal?     'ITiou 
Hast  not  yet  marked  I  am  divine  —  thine  ire 
Is  still  so  fierce-     Nor  dost  thou  longer  heed 
Thine  enterprise  against  the  Trojan  host. 
Late  driv'n  in  flight  by  thee,  who  in  their  walls 
Have  taken  refuge,  while  with  erring  feet 
Tho«  rovest  hither.     Powerless  art  thou 
To  slay  me,  since  'tis  not  my  fate  to  die." 

In  bitter  anger  the  fleet-footed  chief 
Rejoiited :     "  Far -Worker,  thou  of  all  gods  most 
Baneful,  now  greatly  hast  thou  injured  me, 
Turning  me  hither  from  the  wall ;  for  else 
Had  many  a  Trojan  bitten  dust  before 
They  gained  their  Ilium.     Thou  hast  snatched  from 


me 
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A  Mgnal  triumph,  and  ddivcicd  ih«n, 
Witb  ready  «j(c,  jincc  ihou  liiidst  not  to  fear 
Vengeance  for  this  hereafter;  yet  would  I, 
If  pow'r  were  mine,  avenge  myself  on  thee." 

So  spake  rhe  chief,  and  with  triumphant  heart 
Turned  toward  the  city,  speeding  like  a  steed 
'Hiat  (c^ins  (he  prize  —  that,  strainintt  to  the  race, 
Skims  o'ci  the  plain  with  nimble  bounds  and  spou 
His  car  behind  him;  thus  did  Peleiu'  son 
Sow  ply  his  feet  and  limbs  with  nimble  speed. 

First  aged  Priam's  eye  espied  the  chief, 
As  bounding  o'er  rhe  plain  he  came,  agleain. 
Like  that  autumnal  star,  whose  brilliant  rays 
Outshine  the  other  stats  amid  the  gloom 
Of  midm'Kht;  —  called  Orion's  Hound;  'tis  tuoa 
BrjJliani  of  all.  yet,  evil-boding,  brings 
Full  many  a  fever  to  distre«ed  mankind; 
So  on  the  warrior's  bosom,  as  he  sped. 
Gleamed  the  bronze  mail.    The  old  man  grooneJ 

aloud. 
And  smote  his  head  with  his  raised  hands,  anil 

called 
Upon  his  well-loved  son,  who  stood  before 
The  city  portaU,  btiming  to  engage 
Pelidcs.     Unto  him,  with  oumretdied  handt, 
In  piteous  accents  prayed  the  aged  sire: 

"  Hector,  dear  son,  I  charge  thee,  do  not  wail 
This  man  thus  singlc-handeil  and  apart 
From  thy  companions,  lest  thou  quickly  meet 
'I'hy  doom,  and  perish  by  Pclidcs'  hand, 
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For  hr  is  far  the  stronger.     Cruel  chief! 

Would  he  wen  cherished  by  the  heav'nly  ho*t 

E'en  35  I  love  himl  for  full  quickly  then 

Upon  his  flwh  should  dom  ^nd  vultures  feed 

As  he  lay  dead,  and  thh  deep  grief  should  pass 

Thai  burdens  now  my  heart.     He  hath  bereft 

Me  of  sons  many  and  ^■aliant  —  some  he  sleiv, 

And  some  he  sold  as  slaves  in  lur-oS  isles. 

And  Polydonw  and  Lycaon  now. 

Two  of  my  sons,  [  sec  not  'mong  our  throng 

Noiv  hemmed  within  the  city  walls;  —  the  twain 

Laochoc,  queen  of  women,  bore  ro  me, 

Yet  if  they  still  are  living  and  within 

The  Greek  encampment,  we  may  free  them  soon 

With  ransom,  gold  and  brass;  such  treasure  lies 

Within  our  halU:  for  Altcs,  iiged  prim-e 

Of  famous  name,  bestowed  upon  his  child 

UiKounled  wealth.     If  the>-  are  dead,  and  passed 

To  halls  of  Hades,  sorrow  shall  descend 

On  me  and  on  their  mother;  yet  the  test 

Of  Iliura't  people  shall  lament  their  fate 

A  shorter  space,  if  by  Achilles'  hand 

Tliou  alw  perish  not.     llul  come  thou  now 

Within  the  walls,  my  son;  from  danger  shield 

Troy's  men  and  matrons;  grant  not  to  the  foe 

Tbi«  signal  triumph,  purchased  thrnugh  the  loss 

Of  thine  own  precious  life.     Have  mercy  on 

Me.  the  ill-starred, —  on  me,  whnse  life  is  fraught 

\Vith  constant  woe — whom  Zeus,  as  now  1  stand 

Upon  the  threshold  of  my  hoary  years, 
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Dooms  to  a  fearful  death,  yet  not  before 
Unnumbered  scefves  of  woe  have  met  my  ttgbtr- 
Of  slaut;1iteml  uin%  and  daushtcrs   hnled  away,— 
Their  chambers  piiUgcd,  and  their  lender  babes 
Dashed  'gainst  the  ground  m  thiit  remorseless  &tHle, 
And  my  soru'  helpnvceis  by  the  ruthless  hands 
Of  the  Greek  host  borne  raptive.      Last  of  aU. 
Wlien  faeman  with  keen  weapon  thrust  or  cast 
Hath  robbed  my  limbs  of  life,  the  dogs  tliai  feel 
Upon  raw  flnh  shall  eome  to  rend   my   frame:  — 
Those  very  dogs,  mayhap,  that  in  my  hall 
I  fed  at  mine  oivn  boaril,  and  set  to  keep 
My  pal  ace- port  a  U  —  these  shall  lap  my  gore. 
And  maddened  by  its  flavor  stretch  to  rest 
Within  the  porches.     When  a  youth  is  slain 
In  battle,  it  becomes  him  well  to  lie 
Mangled  with  spears;  whatc'cr  attends  hts  fate 
Doth  noble  seem;  but  \i'hen  an  aged  sire 
Is  stricken, —  when  the  shameless  dt^  defile 
His  hoary  hair  and  beard,  no  scene  can  be 
More  pitiful,  thai  greets  poor  mortals'  caze." 

So  prayed  the  ancient  king,  and  jilucked  and  tc 
His  snowy  locks;  yet  failed  to  move  the  heart 
Of  Hector.     From  the  other  side  approached 
The  mourning  mother;  baring  with  one  hand 
Her  bosom,  while  with  one  she  raised  to  sight 
Her  breast,  and  bathed  in  tears,  in  winged  wor 
spake: 

"  Hector,  dear  son,  revere  this  breast  and  show 
Pity  toward  me.     If  ever  in  days  past 
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I  pressed  this  bosoni  to  thy  lips,  and  pain 
Fled  from  ihy  spirit,  then,  beloved  child, 
Rt-c»ll   tht»;  biile  within  tlic  nslU  und  k«ep 
The  enemy  from  thee;  and  do  rot  stand 
'Gainst  him,  a  »ini;lc  champion.     Cruel  oncl 
For  if  he  slay  thee,  uc'cr  shall  1  bewail 
Tiiec  on  thy  bier,  dear  scion,  whom  1  bore, 
Nor  will  thy  helpmeet,  richly  dow'red;  but  far 
Away  from  us  shall  nimble  dogs  devour 
Thy  body  there  be«idc  the  Argive  barks." 

So  wept  the  twain,  with  many  an  earnest  prayer 
Imploring  their  loved  son;  yet  could  not  change 
The  heart  of  Hector.     Firm  he  stood  to  bide 
The  onslaught  of  Achilles,  vast  of  frame.     ^ 
As  when  a  serpent,  fed  on  poisonous  herbs. 
Spawned  in  the  mountains,  waits  w-iihin  its  lair 
Mankind's  approach;  fierce  fury  filU  its  heirt, 
And  as  it  coils  about  its  den  its  eyes 
Gleam  fearfully;  so  Hector,  filled  with  fire 
Unquenchable,  retreated  not,  but  leaned 
His  buckler,  the  resplcrdent.  'gainst  a  tow'r 
Projecting  from  the  wall,  and  mournfully 
With  his  great  spirit  thus  communed  and  spake:  — 

"  Woe  me !  if  now  1  past  within  the  gatei, 
Polydamas,  he  first,  will  heap  on  mc 
Reproach;  for  his  advice  was  giv'n  that  I 
Should  marshal  to  the  city-walls  our  host 
Beneath  that  fateful  night,  when  first  divine 
Achille-t  was  aroused.     I  would  not  heetl : 
Far  better  'twould  have  proved.    But  now,  when  I 
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Have  through  my  folly  brought  upon  my  race 

Destruciion,  I  must  feel  abashed  before 

The  Trojans,  and  the  Trojans'  lonK-robcd  wives, 

Lesi  haply  one  leu  brave  than  1  exclaim: 

'  Hector  o'er-trustfui  in  hit)  strength  hath  wrousht 

The  ruin  of  his  city.*     Such  shall  be 

His  words —  far  belter  (hen  for  me  that  1 

Had  gone  to  meet  Achilles,  and   returned 

His  conqu'ror,  or  that  he  had  slain   me  there 

WhiUt  gloriously  defending  Ilium's   walls. 

Or  if  1  put  aside  my  studded  shield 

Anil  pond'rous  casque,  and  'gainst  the  rampart  rest 

My  jav'lin.  and  myself  go  forth  to  meet 

Blameless  Achilles,  vowing  we  will  yield 

Helen  and  all  her  wealth  —  ay,  even  ail 

That  Alexander  brought  in  his  deep  barks 

To  Ilium's  shores  —  the  cause  flora  which  the  «t 

Originated  ;  —  to  restore  it  all 

To  Atreus'  sons,  and  parcel  'mong  the  Greeks 

What  stores  of  wealth  soever  are  concealed 

Within  the  Li'ty?    Then  —  if  1  exact 

The  senatorial  oath,  that  Ilium's  men 

Shall  conceal  naught,  but  thoroughly  divide 

In  twain  all  iieasurcs  harbored  by  the  walls 

Of  our  fair  city?    Yet  why  doth  my  heart 

Inspire  me  with  such  thoughts?     For  haply,  when^ 

I  shall  approach  the  warrior,  he  may  feel 

Nor  shame  nor  pity,  but  may  cut  me  do<wn, 

Unarmed  —  yea,  like  a  woman,  when  I  lay 

Aside  my  mail.     Nor  is  it  possible 
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To  hold  familiar  convrrsr  with  (he  chief 
From  roclc  or  oak-trcr,  as  do  youths  and  maids 
That  each  with  fiich  that  spiirtivcly.     "Tis  best 
To  join  the  strife  with  uimosi  speed,  nnd  know 
To  H'hich  til'  Olympian  yields  the  hiiast  to-day." 

Thus  musing,  Hector  lingered.     Meanwhile  cam« 
Achilles  near,  ns  terrible  of  mien 
As  the  helmed  god  nf  battle,  biandishinjE 
O'er  his  rii;hl  shoulder  the  dread  Pelian  shaft 
Of  ash;  the  armor  clapped  ahtitit  him  jrl^^unet] 
Bright  8S  a  blazing  flame,  or  as  the  rays 
Of  the  sun's  risini:.     Hector,  at  the  sight. 
Was  terrified:  no  lonijcr  dared  he  stand. 
But  left  the  ^ates  behind,  and  fled ;  the  Greek 
In  swift  pursuit,  reliant  on  the  speed 
Of  his  fleet  feet.     As  falcon  on  the  hills. 
Swiftest  of  all  the  ^v-inced  creatures,  swoops 
Down  on  a  timid  dove,  that,  from  beneath, 
Sidewise  takes  fliEht;  the  foe,  shrill-shrieking,  dart* 
Incessantly  to  reach  her,  all  intent 
Upon  her  capture;  so,  in  furious  chase. 
Straight  onward  flew  the  Greek,  whilst  Hector  ran 
On  'neath  the  shelter  of  the  Trojan  wall, 
And  nimbly  plied  his  knees  in  flight.     They  passed 
'l"hc  Place  of  Look-out  and  the  wind-tossed  mass 
Of  the  wild  fig-tree,  as  beneath  the  tow'rs 
Still  sped  ihe\'  o'er  the  wagon-road ;  and  soon 
Gained  the  fair  Fountains,  where  two  sources  well 
Of  eddying  Scamander;  and  the  tide 

f  one  is  warm,  and  from  it  smoke  ascends 
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As  from  a  blazing  flame;  and  one  doth  flow, 
E'en  in  the  iumnncr  sca^in,  cold  as  hail 
Or  chillin)!;  uuwe  or  <;lear  ice  that  conceals 
From  water.     Close  beside  the  sources  lie 
Tile  pits  fur  H'iuhing,  spacious,  fair,  and  lined 
With  stone;  'mas  here  (bat  in  dajs  past,  in  time 
Of  peace,  before  the  Acha;ans  came,  the  wives 
And  daughters  fair  of  Troy  were  wont  to  lave 
Their  glist'ning   garments.     Past    these    now   thri 

raced, — 
The  warriors  twain, —  one  fleeing,  ooe  behind 
Pursuing;  he  that  fled  indeed  was  brave. 
Rut  braver  he  that  followed.     Swift  th^  ran; 
No  victim  was  the  trophy  of  that  race, 
Nor  yet  an  oxhide,  prizes  for  the  fleet 
In  games  'mong  men;  the  race  was  for  the  life 
Of  Hector.     As  unclov en- footed  Steeds, 
Winners  of  contests,  nimbly  course  around 
The  goal-post  when  some  splendid  prize  is  set,— 
Tripod  or  maiden, —  at  the  funeral  games 
Of  a  slain  chief;  e'en  thus,  with  flying  feet. 
Three  times  the  warriors  circled  round  the  walk 
Of  Priam's  citj-.     Witnessing  the  sight 
Sate  ail  the  heav'niy  hott ;  and  'mongst  them  first 
The  sire  alike  of  gods  and  mortals  Spake :  — 

"  Woe  me !  mine  eyes  behold  a  man  I  love 
Pursued  around  the  rampart;  and  my  heart 
Yearneth  for  Hector.     He  hath  burned  to  me 
Full  many  a  thigh  of  bullock  on  the  crests 
Of  Ida  seamed   with  furrows,  and  again 
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In  the  high  citadel;  and  now  divine 

Adiilln  chases  him  with  nimble  feet 

Ruund  Prixm'i  walls.     Come  then,  celnrials,  now 

Consider  and  take  ihoueht  if  we  »haU  save 

Hector  from  de;ith,  or  sutler  him  to  fall, 

Brave  si  he  is,  beneath  Pelides'  hand." 

Then  sparLling-c)'CiJ  Athena  answ'nng  spaLc: 
"  O  $ire  of  table  cloiidx,  that  wield'«l  the  bolt 
Of  light,  what  meanest  thou  by  words  like  these? 
Wouldst  save  from  death  upon  the  clanging  field 
A  mortal  uarrior  long  utice  (loomed  b)-  fate 
To  perish?     Do  thy  will;  yet  know,  thy  deeds 
Are  nut  approved  by  nil  the  heav'nly  hott." 

And  Zeus,  the  Cloud-comiieller,  thus  rejoined: 
"Trilogcnia,  daughter  mine,  take  heart; 
1  t.jiake  not  in  rijilit  earncit ;  'ti»  my  wish 
To  show  thee  kindness.     Do  not  then  delay. 
But  act  according  to  thy  heart's  driirc," 

So  spake  he,  rousing  Pallas,  who  before 
Was  eager;  down  th'  Olympian  peak  she  sped. 

Meanwhile  Acbillej  with  incessant  speed 
Pressed  upon  Hector.     As  on  mountain-side 
The  hound  doth  startle  from  its  lair  the  young 
Of  the  wild  deer,  and  through  the  winding  vales 
And  glens  pursues  it;  though  it  crouch  beneath 
The  coppice  to  escape  the  foe,  its  trace 
U  soon  regained,  ami  onward  Still  he  ruivs 
Till  he  o'ertakes;  so  Hector  could  noc  hide 
From  swift  Pelides,     Often  as  he  sprang 
ToM'ard  the  Dardan  portals  and  beneath 
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The  ma«ivc  tow'rs,  In  hope  that  those  who  SK 

Upnn  ihe  rumparts  mJEht  min  down   their  dartt, 

And  aid  htm  thus,  so  aft  Achillas  ran 

Before  him, —  turned  him  hnck  upon    the  plain. 

Holding  his  own  course  ever  near  the  wall 

Of  Tray.     As  thr  pursuer  in  a  dream 

Can  ne'er  o'ertake  the  fugitive,  nor  he 

Shake  oS  the  other;  m  with  all  his  speed 

The  Greek  could  not  reach  Hector,  nor  that  diid 

Elude  his  foe.     Vet  how  could  Hector  thus 

Have  shunned  his  f»te,  had  Phcrhus,  for  the  last 

And  final  time,  not  joined  him  now  and  lent 

Speed  to  his  limbs  and  vigor  (a  his  frame? 

Now  to  hix  follou'cn  great  Achilles  gave 
The  backward  nod,  forbidding  them  to  cast 
Thi'ir  bitter  shafts  at  Hector,  that  no  Greek 
Should  smite  him  and  g^ain  glory  thus,  whilst  he, 
Pelides,  should  rank  second.     \V]icn  the  twain 
Now  for  the  fourth  time  nearcd  the  Founts,  our  Sir 
Upmised  the  golden  balance  in  his  hand. 
And  placed  within  the  scale*  two  lots,  both  fraught 
With    long-mourned   death  —  the  one   for    Peleut' 

child, 
One  for  knight  Hector;  poising  it,  he  hung 
The  balance  by  the  midst;  and  Hector's  fate 
Sank  doM'nward  and  descended  to  the  depths 
Of  Hades;  and  Apollo  left  his  side. 

And  now  the  radiant-eyed  Athena  came 
Qose  to  Pelides,  and  in  winged  words  spake : 

"  Now,  strong  Achilles,  loved  of  Zeus,  shall  we. 
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1  truil,  bring  back  great  giory  to  the  brave* 

Of  Argos  by  their  barlu;  we  shall  have  ilain 

This  Hector,  all  insatiate  though  he  be 

Of  battle.     'Tis  imput$ible  that  now 

He  'scape  us,  though  the  Archer  of  the  sb'es, 

Apiiltu,  roil  in  anguish  at  the  feet 

Of  Zeus  that  wields  the  a;gis.     Uo  thou  bide 

Here  and  breathe  respite,  whilst  I  go  to  move 

The  Trojan  to  oppose  thee  hand-to-hand."     , 

So  Pallas  spake.     Tlie  warrior,  glad  at  heart, 
Obeyed,  and  leaned  tipon  his  ashen  .'(pear 
Shod  with  bronze  tip.     She  left  him  there  and  sped 
To  reach  brave  Hector.     Close  beside  the  chief 
She  stood,  ai)d  in  Ueiphobtis's  guise, 
And  with  his  tireless  voice,  in  winged  words  spake : 

"  My  brother,  swift  Achilles  pressct  hard 
Upon  ihee,  chasing  ihee  with  flying  feet 
Around  the  walU  of  Priam.     Let  us  hold 
Our  ground  now  firmly  and  repulse  the  chief." 

Then  shining-crested   Hector  made  reply: 
"  Deiphobus,  I  held  thee  in  days  pa.it 
The  dearest  far  of  all  my  brethren  sprung 
From  Hecuba  and  Priam ;  yet  my  heart 
Now  prizes  ihee  far  more,  since  thou  hast  dared, 
For  my  sake,  seeing  my  need,  to  sally  forth, 
While  still  within  the  wall  the  rest  abide." 

The  bright-eyed  goddess  Pallas  answ'ring  Spake: 
"  Yea,  brother,  eametily  indeed  my  «ire 
And  queenly  mother  supplicated  me. 
Clasping  my  kni-es  in  lurti,  and  mates,  that  came 
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Thronging  around  me,  to  remain  —  so  dire 
A  ilrtrad  b«ft»  ilic  lieam  uf  all ;  but  yet 
'I'hc  »>ul  that  dwclU  within  inc  wo*  opprc»e4 
With  bitter  grief.     Now  let  us  join   the  fi^t 
Right  carncsily,  a»d  never  let  uh  spare 
Our  spears,  that  we  may  learn  if  Peleiu'  child 
Shall  slay  xa  Ixith,  and  licar  our  gory  spoils 
To  the  deep  barks,  or  perish  'neath  thy  shaft." 

So  spake  .Ailieim,  as  with  e^ileful  heart 
She  led  the  hero  onward.     When  the  twain, 
Advancing  'gainst  each  other,  had  come  nigh. 
First  to  his  foe  bright-crested  Hector  spake: 

"  No  longer,  son  of  Peleus,  ^all  I  flee 
Before  thee,  as  I  have  done.     Tlirice  have  I 
Raced  in  my  Bight  round  Priam's  ample  walls. 
Not  daring  to  abide  thy  charge;  but  now 
My  spirit  doth  encourage  me  to  stand 
Confronting  thee,  lo  slay  thee  or  to  fall. 
But  let  us  now  invoke  the  heav'niy  host 
To  witness  this  our  pledge;  for  they  shall  be 
The  best  of  witncsse-s,  and  guard  full  well 
Our  compact  here,     t  will  not  shamefully 
Outrage  thy  corse,  if  Zeus  award  to  me 
The  triumph,  and  I  take  thy  life;  but  when 
I  have  despoiled  thee  of  thy  glorious  mail. 
Achilles,  I  will  yield  thy  body  back 
To  rhe  Greek  host;  do  thou  by  me  the  same." 

Bui  Peleus'  son,  dark-frowning,  answ'rtng  spake: 
"  Hector,  eternal  foe.  prate  not  to  ine 
Of  covenants.    Twixt  lions  and  mankind 
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No  truty-oatht  can  be,  nor  jxt  can  lambs 
With  wolves  accord ;  but  «ch  for  each  feels  hate 
Unending,     Neither  ihen  can  1  or  thou 
Have  love  for  ih'  other;  truce  there  cannot  be 
Bcnvixt  us  twain  till  one  or  other  fall 
Anil  with  his  blood  sate  Arcs,  him  that  wields 
'l"he  oxhide  buckler.     Therefore  call  to  mind 
All  of  thy  valor;  now  thou  ha;st  all  need 
To  be  a  spearman  and  a  warrior  brave 
In  battle ;  thou  no  niore  canst  find  escape, 
And  instantly  Athena  'ncath  my  brand 
Shall  slay  thee;  thou  shalt  once  for  all  aione 
Now  for  the  sorrows  of  my  comrades  —  all 
Whom  in  thy  furious  wrath  thy  spear  laid  low." 

He  spalcc,   and   brandished   his  Ions-shadowing 
lance, 
And  cast  it;  but  famed  Hector  marked  its  flii^t, 
And.  crouching,  shunned  it.  whilst  the  brazen  dart 
Parsed  o'er  his  head  and  fixed  in  earth  stood  fast. 
Pallas  Athena  snatched  it  up  and  gave 
Back  to  the  son  of  Peleus,  all  unseen 
By  Hector,  shepherd  of  the  host.     And  noiv 
To  Peleus'  son,  the  blameless.  Hector  cried : 

"  Peer  of  the  (jods,  Achillesl  ihoii  hast  missed, 
Neither  from  Zeus  hast  thou  yel  learned  my  fate, 
Tliflugh  thou  dost  boast  thus.     Ready  is  thy  speech 
And  artful,  framed  that  I  may  cow'r  in  dread 
Before  thee,  all  forgetful  of  my  might 
And  courage.     Ne'er  shall  thou  implant  thy  spear 
Within  my  back  in  flight;  but  drive  it  throu^ 
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My  breast,  as  still  I  charge,  if  hcav'n  sSalt  lend 
Such  puu'r  to  ihec.     But  now  avoid  mj'  shaft 
Of  bronzr:  and  would  th>-  hosom  might  mtivt 
T\k  lance's  length ;  for  lighter  were  rhe  Mrifc 
Kor  Ilium's  sons  if  thou  wen  slatn;  'tis  thou 
Who  art  the  deadlirst  hanc  to  all  their  kind." 

He  spake,  and.  brandishing  his  pond'rous  lona. 
[lurlcd  it.  nor  missed,  but  smote  Pclides'  shield 
Fiiir  in  the  nild^l :  yet  from  its  face  the  shaft 
Rebounded  and  fell  far.    The  Trojan  chief 
Was  wroth  tbat  fniitlessly  the  swift  spear  sped 
Kriim  out  his  hand.     He  stood  in  shame  aghast. 
For  second  jav'lin  had  he  none.     He  called, 
Utt'ring  a  far-resounding  shout,  upon 
Uciphobus  that  bore  ibc  snnwy  shield. 
And  asked  him  for  another  spear;  but  he 
Was  nowhere  nigh,  and  Hector  in  his  heart 
Perceived  that  he  was  absent,  and  made  moan :  — ^ 

"  Alan  for  me,  the  gods  have  surely  now 
Called  me  to  death.     I  trusted  that  the  hrave 
Deipbobu*  was  here;  but  he  is  still 
Within  the  wall,  and  I  have  been  beguiled 
By  Patlas.     Now  my  death  is  close  at  hand,— » 
Near,  and  tiol  far :  escaped  it  cannot  be. 
For  such  hath  lone  time  been  the  will  of  Zeus 
.And  JCtiti's  son,  the  Archer,  who  of  yore 
Shielded  me  zealously;  but  now  my  fate 
O'ertakelh  me.     But  yet  will  I  not  fall 
Inglorious,  without  struccle.  but  perform 
A  might)-  deed  —  a  deed  that  shall  be  lotd 
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"Mong  Eficra'ions  born  in  coming  years," 

So  endiriK  llnw  Iiw  words,  the  warrior  drew 
The   brand,   kccn-whcttcd,  huge  and  strong,   that 

hiin^ 
Ucsidc  his  llank ;  ihet),  ciouchinit,  he  swooped  down 
Like  eagle  soaring  in   ihe  skies,  that  darts 
'rhri>iij;h  the  blacic  storm-douda  toward  the  plain  to 

seize 
Some  lender  lamb  or  cow'ring  hare ;  e'en  so 
Rushed  Hccror  on  his  enemy  and  uaved 
His  whetted  brand.     The  Greek  charged  too,  aHame 
With  furious  passion,  holding  his  bright  thicldi 
Rich-wrought,   before   his   breast;   the   shimin'ring 

Four<restcd,  nodded  down;  the  fair  gold  plutnes 

Tossed  o'er  the  heiniet.  by  Hephaestus'  hand 

Thick-massed  around  the  cone.     As  doth  arise 

Among  the  other  stars,  at  midnight  gloom, 

Hrjtper,  the  fairest  star  of  all  that  lie 

Set  in  the  heav'ns;  such  dazzling  radiance  shone 

From  the  kcen-whettcd  spear  Achilles  shook 

In  his  right  hand,  with  heart  that  burned  to  harm 

The  Trojan  chief.     Now   Pclcus'  son  surveyed 

tiis  foe  to  see  where  his  fair  flesh  would  yield 

Most  surely  10  his  weapon.     All  the  rest 

Of  Hector's  flesh  was  giiarded  well  beneath 

The  splendid  brazen  panoply  he  tore 

From  slain  Patroclus;  yet  the  throat  was  seen 

Unguarded  where  the  collar-bone  divides 

The  neck  and  shoulders  —  swiftest  entrance  finds 
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Death  at  this  point,     Hcrr,  as  he  charsed,  iiv'mt 
Achilles  t)iru5t  his  lance  —  the  point  passed  thnv^ 
The  tender  neck ;  but  yet  (he  ashen  th«ft. 
Weighted  with  hraren  tip,  dissevered  not 
The  windpipe,  Icavins  still  the  pow'r  of  speak 
And  of  reply.     He  fell  in  dust;  and  brave 
Ac!iill«,  glorjing  o'er  the  fallen,  cried: 

"  Thy  hope  was.  Hector,  when  thou  didst  dt^aJl 
Patroclus,  to  remain  unharmed ;  to  me, 
Fool  that  thou  wert!  thou  gav'st  no  heed,  since  t 
Was  far  away;  but  yet,  from  him  apart, 
1.  mightier  far  to  avenge,  was  left  bcliind 
By  the  deep  barks ;  and  I  have  robbctl  thy  frame 
Of  life,  and  dogs  and  vulturei  rMnv  shall  rend 
Tliy  limhi  all  «hameful!y,  whilst  Argp^'  host 
Shall  bury  my  dead  friend  with  rituals  meet." 

The  shining-crested  chief  in  fainting  tones 
Made  answer:    "I  conjure  thee  by  thy  soul. 
Thy  knees,  thy  parent*,  that  thou  wilt  not  leave 
The  dogs  t«  mangle  nic  beside  the  fleet 
Of  the  Achajans ;  take  whate'er  thou  wilt 
Of  gold  and  brass  —  the  gift*  with  which  my  sire 
And  mother  shall  reward  thee;  but  restore 
My  body  to  my  home,  that  Ilium's  men 
And  dames  may  honor  it  n  ith  funeral  flame." 

Achilles  answered   with  relentlws  mien: 
"  Thou  dog,  entreat  nie  neither  by  my  knees 
Nor  hy  my  parents.     Would  that  mine  own  he 
And  spirit  moved  me  now  to  cut  from  thee 
Thy  fiejh,  and  to  devour  it  raw  —  such 
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Hast  ihou  inflicted  on  mc.     None  shall  ihicM 
Thy  b(n!y  from  the  (log*  —  not  though  ihcy  bring 
To  free  thee  thrice  lenfoM  the  proffered  store, 
And  heap  it  here,  and  promise  me  beside 
Stiil  other  treasures;  —  nay,  not  even  though 
Oardanian  Priam  gave  command  to  send 
Thy  u-cighi  in  gold ;  —  n«t  even  then  ihall  ihe. 
Thy  queenly  mother,  mourn  o'er  thee,  her  child. 
Nor  lay  thee  on  thy  funeral  bed ;  hut  on 
Thy  flesh  shall  dogs  and  wild  birds  make  repast." 

And  crested  Hector,  dying  answered ;    "  Ay, 
Tis  c'e«  as  I  foreboded,  knowing  ihec; 
I  could  not  hope  to  move  thee,  for  the  heart 
Within  thy  breast  it  iron.    Yet  beware 
I,est  for  my  cause  celestial  wrath  descend 
On  thee,  that  day  when  at  the  Sciran  gates 
At  Alexander's  and  at  Phoebus'  hands 
E'en  thou,  the  strong,  shall  meet  thine  overthrow." 

As  thus  the  hero  spake,  death's  mantling  shade 
O'erepread  him ;  from  his  limbs  his  soul  took  flight 
And  iiank  to  Hades,  mourning  frir  its  fate. 
To  part  from  manly  vigor  and  the  prime 
Of  youthful  strength;  and  to  the  lifeless  chief 
Divine  Achilles  called:     "  Die  thus;  and  I 
Accept  my  destiny  whenever  Zeus 
Ordains  it,  and  the  resi  of  heav'n's  high  host." 

He  spake,  and  from  the  dead  man's  flesh  plucked 
forth 
The  brazen  jav'lin,  placing  it  apart, 
And  stripped  from  off  the  shoulders  of  the  chief 
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The  gory  mail;  whilit  olhrr  ArgivM  now 

Came  thronging  round,  and  g^xed   with  M-ond'nt] 

eye* 
Upon  ihe  ilature  and  tl«  peerless  form 
Of  Hector;  and  oi  them  chat  »r<i()<l  around, 
Not  one  but  gave  a  wound ;  and  thus  tbcy  spoke, 
Each  looking  on  his  fellow:     "  Hector,  sootli. 
Is  gentler  to  the  handling  now  thati  when 
His  blazing  torches  set  our  fleet  nflaine." 

So  said  they,  as  they  stood  beside  the  slain, 
And  woumled  liim;  and  when  divine  and  fleet 
Achilles  had  despoiled  the  corse,  he  rose 
Among  his  Argives  and  in  winged   words  spake: 

'■  O  friends,  Aehica's  couns'lora  and  her  chirfc, 
Since  thus  the  gods  have  giv'n  us  to  o'erthrow 
Tills  man  whose  deed*  of  tni»chief  have  been  mon 
Than  those  of  all  the  rest  together,  soon 
Let  OUT  armed  band  encompa<s  Ilium's  walls 
And  test  them,  to  discover  what  her  braves 
Intend  —  if.  Hector  fall'n,  they  will  forsake 
Tlieir  citadel,  or,  though  their  leader  be 
No  more,  they  ate  determined  to  hold  fast 
Their  stronghold.     Yet  why  is  it  that  my  heart 
Should  harbor  thoughts  like  these?     Beside  the  fleetl 
Patrocliis  lieth  slain,  with  none  to  weep, 
Unburied;  yet  he  nevermore  shall  j>ass 
From  my  remembrance  whilst  my  place  is  still 
Among  the  living,  and  while  thrilb  my  frame 
With  life.     And  (hough  the  dead  in  Hades'  deep 
Be  quite  forgot,  e'en  there  will  I  recall 
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My  lovcii  companion.     Now,  O  j-outlis  of  Greece, 
J^t  u>  cntunc  a  p^an  and  repair 
To  the  deep  baik.t,  and  bear  with  ti«  the  xUin. 
Great  glor>'  have  wc  gained;  we  have  laid  low 
Hector,  tlic  great,  to  whom  all  Ilium  through 
The  Trojan  people  prayed  as  though  divine," 

He  »pake,  devising  for  the  noble  dead 
Shameful  afTroni.     The  sinew*  uf  both  feet 
Hr  pierced  from  heel  to  ankle,  passing  through 
Thongs  wrought  of  hide ;  and  to  his  chariot  fast 
He  bound  the  slain,  and  left  the  head  10  be 
Dragged  in  the  dust;  then,  lifting  to  the  car 
The  glorious  mail,  he  mounted  to  his  seat 
And  lashed  the  chargers;  willingly  they  sped. 
About  the  cnrse  they  drngt^ed  a  dust-cloud  rose; 
His  dark  hair  floated  free;  the  head,  of  yoie 
So  comely,  lay  in  dust;  for  then  did  Zeus 
Yield  Hector  to  ha  enemies  to  he 
Thus  giv'n  to  outrage  in  his  native  land. 

Thus  was  his  bro«-  all  dust-dcfilcd.     Meantime 
His  mother  rent  her  hair,  and  fr«n  her  cast 
Her  shining  veil;  as  she  beheld  her  child. 
She  wailed  aloud,  while  piteoutly  made  moan 
The  loving  sire;  and  all  the  people  round 
Throughout  the  breadth  o(  Ilium  were  giv'n  o'er 
To  wailing  and  to  groaning.     E'en  it  seemed 
Tliat  all  high  Mium  from  her  lofty  crest 
Was.  smould'ring  down.    Scarce  could  the  people 

hold 
The  grief-filled  king  from  rushing  madly  through 
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The  Dardan  ponah.  Rolling  in  ihc  mire. 
He  earnestly  besought  ihcm  all,  and  called 
Upon  each  man,  addressing  each  by  name: 

"  ReMrain  jotir  7,eal,  O  iricnds,  and  suffer  OK,—] 
Though  you  do  pity  me,  alone  to  fare 
To  the  AdiKnn  barks.     I  will  entreat 
This  impious  man,  whose  deeds  of  wanton  wrong 
Are  so  prodigious;  if  before  my  years 
He  feel  abashed, —  if  on  my  hoary  age 
fie  have  compassion.     Such  as  I  his  sire 
Is,  rvtn  Peleus,  who  begat  and  reared 
One  doomed  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  face 
C>f  Ilium.     On  myself  espenally 
He  hath  biought  woe;  for  he  hath  stricken  down 
So  many  sons  in  flovv'r  of  age ;  and  yet, 
Great  though  my  sorrow  he,  I  mourn  for  all 
Less  than  for  one.  for  whom  my  bitter  grief 
Will  drag  me  down  to  Hades'  depths  full  soon. 
Would  he  had  died  in  mine  embrace!  we  then 
Had  made  lament,  and  mourned  our  fill. —  myself 
And  she  that  brought  him  forth,  the  hapless  queen." 

Thus  said  he  weeping ;  and  the  citizen* 
Groaned  with  their  king.     'Mong  Ilium's  mat 

thus 
Wailed  Hecuba  with  lifted  voice  aloud; 

"  Alas  for  me,  my  child !  why  live  I  yet, 
Now  that  thou  art  no  more,  and  since  the  blow 
Of  fate  hath  been  so  heavy?     Night  and  day 
Wert  thou  my  boast  throughout  the  city;  all 
Troy's  men  and  matrons  throughout  Ilium  found 
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Succor  in  ihcc,  snd  c'cn  as  one  divine 
They  bade  tliec  welcome;  for  thou  wert  indeed 
'Hieir  might}'  glory  while  thou  livcdst;  but  now 
Have  desiiiiy  and  doom  o'eriaken  thee." 

So  spuke  »hc  weeping;  Hector's  wife  as  yet 
Was  ignorant  of  the  news;  not  yet  had  come 
I'o  her  tiic  trutliful  messenger  and  told 
That  still  her  lord  was  ling'ring  there  before 
The  portals;  but  within  the  inner  pnri 
Of  her  high-vaulted  chamber  wove  she  there 
A  double  web  of  purple,  strewing  in 
Fantastic  flow'rs.     She  called  her  maidt,  fair-tressed, 
Within  the  hail  to  set  upon  the  fire 
A  massive  tripod  to  prepare  and  warm 
A  bath  for  Hector  when  the  hero  came 
Back  from  the  fray, —  unwitting  wife!  nor  Icnew 
That  far  indeed  from  baths  the  gbncing-eyed 
Athena  had  o'erthro\vn  hini  by  the  hand 
Of  Pcleus'  son.     She  heard  the  walling  cries 
And  groans  upon  the  tow'r;  a  trembling  seized 
Hrr  limbs  —  she  dropi  the  shuttle  from  her  grasp, 
And  tu  the  fair-haired  damsels  qutclcly  spalce: 

"  Come,  two  of  you.  and  follow —  I  must  see 
What  deeds  have  no\^'  been  done.     I  hear  the  call 
Of  her,  mine  honored  second  mother,  while 
Forth  from  within  my  bosom  leap*  the  heart 
Into  my  mouth;  my  nether  limbs  are  grown 
Stiffened  with  fear.     Disaster  Is  at  hand 
For  Priam's  offspring.     Would  the  thing  were  far 
From  mine  own  carl  yet  anxiously  1  dread 
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Lest  gicat  Achilles,  cutting  off  the  bold 
Hector  alone  from  Truy,  punucs   him  now 
Pluiii-wanl,  und  sooii  shall  check  him  in  ttiat  diit 
Ra^hnc^  ihat  raged  in  him  —  hr  would  not  bi^ 
Amiii  thi-  iinnM  thrun£,  but  chargrd  before 
All.  and  to  none  in  hardihood  would  yield." 

Such  wcic  her  woidt;  like  one  distraught,  she  ns 
Forth  from  her  palace  with  a  throbbiri)>  heart; 
And  vviih  her  went  her  handmaids.      When  ibrf 

ijaineii 

'ITie  watch-tow'r  and  the  wsrrior-throng,  she  »tept 
Upon  the  rampart,  thence  to  view  the  field. 
And  saw  her  husband  dragged  along  before 
The  city;  for  remorselessly  swift  steeds 
Haled  Hector  onward  toward  the  hollow  barks 
Of  Greece.     Dense  darkness  veiled    her  eyes;  ibc 

sank 
Backward  and  swooned  a^vay,  as  she  Icr  fall 
Far  from  her  head  the  shining  bonds —  the  wreatti. 
Tile  net,  the  lillet  plaited  fair,  and  liist 
The  veil  as  well,—  the  gift  bestowed  on  her 
By  gulden  Aphrodite  on  that  day 
When  crested    Hector,   lavishing  on   her 
Unbounded  treasure,  from  Ectlon's  hall 
Led  her,  his  contort.     Round  her  thronjting  pressed 
The  sisters  of  her  husband  and  the  wives 
Of  her  own  brethren;  and  they  held  her  fast 
Amongst  them,  for  indeed  she  was  distraught 
Nigh  unto  death;  but  when  she  wa«  at  length 
Revived,  and  Spirit  was  within  her  frame 
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Gatlirred  once  more,  with  burets  of  sudden  grief 
Among  the  Trojan  matron*  thus  she  spake: 
"  Hector  —  ah  mr,  unhappy!     To  one  fate 
We  bulh  were  bom;  in  wnlU  of  Ilium  thou. 
In  Priam's  house;  in  Thebes  I,  'neach  ihc  st«p 
Of  sylvan  Placus,  in  Eetion's  hall. 
He  reared  me  in  my  yeuni  of  childhood  —  he, 
lU-iatcd.  mc,  ill-starred;  O,  would  I  ne'er 
Had  »een  the  light !     Now,  Hector,  dust  thou  pass 
To  hauiiti  of  Hadci  and  the  realms  hid  deep 
Beneath  the  earth,  and  me  thou  leav'st  bereft, 
Gricf-j  trick  en  in  my  dwelling.     But  for  him, — 
The  babe,  a  helpless  infant  still,  the  child 
Of  u«  ill-fated  parents  —  neither  thou, 
Hcnor.  who  an  no  more,  canst  give  him  care, 
Nor  can  he  aid  thee  now- ;  for  though  he  'scape 
This  mournful  struggle  with  Ach»a'»  host. 
Yet  ever  shall  be  his,  through  future  years. 
Labor  and  hardships.     Other  men  shall  mark 
At  will  the  boundaries  of  his  fields.    The  day 
Of  orphanhood  deprive*  the  bo^'  beside 
Of  all  hii  former  friends  of  >-outh ;  he  stands 
With  head  bowed  low.  and  stains  with  falling  tear* 
Hi*  cheeks.     Among  hi*  father's  friend*  the  child 
Goes  hungcr-driv'n.  and  plucks  the  cloak  of  one, 
The  tunic  of  another;  one  of  them. 
Moved  to  compassion,  proffers  him  a  small 
Chalice;  he  bathes  his  Ijps,  but  cannot  wet 
Hi*  palate;  and  another  lad  that  utill 
Hath  both  his  parents  living,  from  (he  feast 
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1'hrustetb  him  forth,  and  sinkes  him  with  his  hutb. 

Chiding:     '  Begone!  thy  father  hath  no  shut 

III  ihiiL  uur  ban<iuct.*     Thus  tlie  hay   rctunu 

All  tearful  to  his  desolate  mother  —  he, 

A^tyanax,  who  on  111*  father'*  knees 

Of  j'orc  ate  marrow  only  and  the  Hesh 

Of  fatted  sheep;  and  then,  when  sleep  o'eramt 

Hi«  sense,  and  ceased  his  childish  piny,  he  slept 

Within  his  nurse's  arms,  with  ioy-RHcd  heart. 

On  his  10ft  couch.     Yet  must  he  suffer  now 

Full  many  a  hardship,  missing  his  dear  sire  — 

He,  called  Astyanax.  the  city's  kinji. 

By  Trojans,  since  thou  only  dtdst  defend 

Their  gates  and  their  long  walls.     And  now  beside 

The  beaked  galleys,  from  thy  parents  far. 

Shall  writhtne  worms,  when  dogs  have  liad  ihdr  fill,J 

Cun«ume  thy  naked  form;  yet  here  within 

Thy  halls  rich  delicate  garments  lie,  by  hsnds 

Of  women  wrought.     All  these  will  I  consume 

With  fire;  no  (£ood  can  come  from  them  to  thee. 

Since  ne'er  can  they  enfold  thy  rest;  but  they 

Shall  (how  thy  splendor  to  the  populace 

Of  Ilium,  men  and  women."     Thus  she  spake. 

Weeping,  whilst  all  the  women  groaned  around. 


BOOK  XXIII 

THE  FUNERAL  OF  PATROCLUS 

The  Greeks  continue  lo  mourn  for  Pklroclus ;  a 
funcrnl  ttm  ix  shared,  aiid  prcpntationt  for  the  burial 
bcKUTi.  Pairoclui  appvar^  lo  Achillea  in  hi&  sleep, 
urging  thai  the  burial  be  performed  xpeedily  lo  per* 
mil  the  repose  uf  hit  soul.  an<J  [hut  his  boHes  be  laid 
ill  the  Mme  urn  in  which  those  of  hit  friend  shall 
evciuually  rcjt.  Trees  are  (eiled  in  ihc  foresls  of 
Ida  for  fuel ;  Achillea  and  the  Myrmidons  lead  lh« 
funeral  proccMiun,  and  ihc  chief  with  others  cuts  oil 
hii  loclcE  m  in  offering  to  the  dead.  The  miiUilude 
havinu  been  dismissed,  llie  funeral  atteiidanis  wrap 
the  body  in  the  fal  of  ilain  victimn.  and  on  the  pyre 
with  if  uie  placed  horses,  doK^  and  the  bodies  of 
twelve  young  Tiojaii  cnplives  put  to  death  by  Achil- 
les. The  pyre  is  not  it-niled  till,  at  the  prayer 
of  Achillo.  conveyed  by  Irii.  Boreas  and  Zephyr 
send  their  blasU  to  kindle  it,  when  it  'n  speedily  con- 
sumed. Achillei  coniinning  lo  lament  beiide  tl.  Mean* 
time  Apollo  and  Aphrodite  preserve  from  injury  and 
decay  (he  body  of  Hector,  which  has  been  left  uiV' 
buried.  The  pyre  of  Patroclus  havlnc  been  exlin- 
guished,  the  honet  are  placed  in  a  golden  vase,  wrapped 
in  caul,  and  buried;  a  mound  is  reared  over  the  spot. 
Fucieral  ftantes  are  then  held  in  honor  of  the  dead,  tbe 
privet  beinfc  offered  by  Achilles,  and  coosisiinK  of 
caldrons,  tripods,  maidens,  hor»e«,  etc  A  chariot  race 
is  lini  proposed.  Antiloehus,  sun  of  Nestor,  one  of 
the  contestants,  is  insirucled  by  his  father,     Eumelui 
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and  Diomed  run  closely  tor  first  place;  the  sioarp. 
stricken  from  Diomnl's  hand  by  Apollo,  is  restwd 
by  Pallas,  who  breaks  the  chariot-yoke  of  Eumthii, 
permitting  Diomed  to  gain  the  first  prize  of  a  ouiit 
and  tripod.  Antilochus  wins  second  place  from  Mtw- 
laus  by  rushing  past  him  in  a  narrow  part  of  tlx 
course,  the  Spartan  king  fearing  to  continue  at  full 
speed.  Eumelus,  the  ablest  of  the  contestants,  arriraig 
last,  is  consoled  with  the  gift  of  a  corselet;  Antiioclras. 
being  awarded  the  second  prize  of  a  mare,  is  pp- 
braided  by  MenelaQs  for  his  trickery,  and  offers  to  sar- 
render  the  mare  to  him;  but  Menelaiis  restores  it  in 
memory  of  the  services  rendered  to  him  by  the  hoiist 
of  Nestor,  who,  in  commemoration  of  his  former 
prowess,  receives  the  fifth  prize  of  a  goblet  as  a  keep- 
sake. A  boxing  match  follows,  won  by  ^leius;  » 
wrestling  contest,  in  which  Ajax  Telamonius  and 
Odysseus  divide  the  honors;  (he  foot-race  is  won  bj 
Odysseus  from  Ajax  the  son  of  Olleus,  who  has  been 
made  to  stumble  by  Pallas ;  in  the  contest  of  spears 
Ajax  Telamonius  and  Diomed  contend  with  indecisive 
result  and  divide  the  trophies.  The  quoit-throwing 
match  is  won  by  Polypoetes.  Meriones  wins  the  arch- 
ery contest  from  Teucer,  who  has  omitted  to  invoke 
the  gods;  the  target  being  a  dove  attached  to  a  pole 
made  from  a  ship's  mast.  Finally  a  caldron  is  awarded 
lo  Agamemnon  as  the  ablest  spearman  of  all. 
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THUS  ihruiieliout  Ilium  mourned  they.     But 
when  now 
Back  to  ilic  IlHlcspont  the  Argivcs  came, 
And  tu  their  barks,  Mitiie  scattered,  ever}'  man 
To  his  own  ship;  how  belt  Peleus'  son 
Would  not  Mow  his  Myrmidon  ian  train 
To  be  dispersed ;  but  thus  hii  charge  he  gave 
Before  his  folloivers,  lovers  of  the  fray: 

"  O  Myrmidons,  ye  drivers  of  swift  steeds. 
My  trusty  comrade^  let  us  not  unyoke 
Our  sotid-foolcd  coursers  from  before 
Our  chariots;  but  with  chargers  and  w^th  cars 
Go  we  to  mourn  Pairoclus;  'tis  the  last 
Meed  of  the  dcnil.     But  when  we  have  our  fill 
Of  miserable  mourning.  loose  we  then 
Our  ttecds,  and  all  take  here  our  late  repast." 

Such  were  his  words;  then  moaned  the  gathered 
throng 
Led  by  Achilles.     Thrice  urtmnd  the  slain 
They  urged  their  fair-maned  coursers,  whilst  they 

wept; 
For  Thetis  stirred  their  hearts  with  the  desire 
To  make  lament.     Bedewed  were  the  sea-sands. 
And  wet  the  warriors'  armor,  with  their  tears; 
For  such  a  man  they  mourned,  a  chief  so  strong 
To  ruut  the  focmen.     'Mong  the  rest  began 
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Pclidcs  his  incessant  taoaa,  and  laid 

On  his  fricnd't  brra-st  h»  slaugtitcr-dealing  handi: 

"  All  hail  to  thee,  Pairoclus.  thuueh  thou  bide 
In  Hades'  mansions;  now  at  last  shall  I 
Bring  to  aeliirvement  all  that  I  before 
Promised, —  that  I  would  drag  dead  Hector  here 
And  give  his  carciuc  to  the  dne»  for  food. 
And  would  before  thy  pyre  behead  twelve  fail 
Children  of  Troy,  in  anger  at  thy  fall." 

So  said  he;  planning  for  the  noble  foe 
Further  disgrace,  he  cast  the  corse  to  He 
Face- do\vn ward  in  the  dust  beiidc  the  bier 
Of  Menoetiadcs.    The  warriors  laid 
Each  man  aside  his  shimmVing  brazen  arms. 
Unyoked   their  lofly-crested   batllc-ateeds. 
And  by  the  bark  of  swift  j^^ides 
Sate  down  in  countless  number*,  whilst  he  spread 
Before  his  host  a  feast  to  cheer  the  heart. 
And  many  a  snowy  bullock  then  beneath 
Hie  steel,  death -strict  en,  quivered, —  many  a  sheq> 
And  bleating  goat ;  and  many  a  porker  too, 
White-tuskcd  and  rich  with  fal,  there  roastine  hunt 
0\Tr  Hephwsius"  glowing  flames;  and  blood 
Welled  forth  in  cupfult  all  around  the  slain. 

Meanwhile  the  captains  of  the  Argive  host 
Led  their  commander,  Pelcus'  son,  (he  fleet. 
To  noble  Agamemnon.     Scarce  could  they 
Prevail  upon  him,  for  he  mourned  at  heart 
For  his  companion.     When  ttiey  neared  the  tent 
Of  Agamemnon,  speedily  they  bade 
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Thr  dnir-voiccd  heralds  tct  upon  the  fire 
A  miuive  caldron,  hoping  to  prevail 
Thus  upon  Pclcus'  son  to  cleanse  his  fnime 
Of  blood  and  gore;  yet  stubbornly  the  chief 
Refused  to  bathe,  and  swore  an  oath  beside: 

"  Nay,  not  by  Zeus,  supernal  and  mprcme 
Amonit  the  gods;  it  is  not  meet  (hat  I 
Should  suffer  cleansing  tiater  to  come  near 
My  head,  ere  on  the  funeral  pyre  1  Ity 
Patroclus,  and  heap  earth  to  form  a  mound, 
And  cut  my  locks,  since  never  sliall  my  heart 
Agnin  know  grief  like  this  while  still  I  keep 
My  plnce  among  the  living.     Let  us  now 
Observe  thi*  hateful  feast ;  but  when  the  day 
Shall  dawn,  do  thou,  O  Lord  Airides,  give 
Command  that  wood  be  brouKht,  and  all  such  store 
At  may  befit  a  slain  man  doomed  to  pass 
To  realms  of  mist  and  shadow ;  (hat  the  flame 
That  weancth  not  may  speedily  destroy 
The  dead  man  (rom  our  sight,  and  thus  allow 
The  warriors  to  resume  their  wonted  tasks." 

Such  were  his  word*:  the  men  gave  willing  ear. 
Complying,  and  each  speedily  prepared 
His  evening  meal  and  supped ;  none  went  bereft 
Of  equal  portion.     When  desire  for  food 
And  drink  was  o'er,  the  others  fought  for  rest 
Tlieir  tents ;  but  Peleus'  »n,  deep  groaning,  lay 
'Mong  all  his  Myrmidons  upon  the  strand 
Of  many-echoed  Ocean,  in  a  space 
Cleared  of  the  dead,  where  dashed  upon  the  shore 
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Tile  occan-hillo'.vs.     Now  whrn  sleep  embraced 
The  hero,  and  dtfTu&eil  it»  gentle  spell 
Aboul  him,  and  relieveii  his  breast  of  care  — 
For  weary  gren-  his  glorious  Itmbs,  the  while 
He  was  pursuing  Hector  by  the  wall 
Of  windy  Troy  —  there  cnnie  to  him  the  shade 
Of  poor  Patroclits;  ay,  the  imnjie  seemed 
The  warrior's  very  self  —  his  splendid  eyes. 
Stature  and  voice;  the  vesture  was  the  same, 
That  clothed  his  form.     Above  Achilles'  bead 
Patroclm  stood,  accosting  him.  and  spake: 

■■  Thou  »lumb'rctt,  O  Achilles,  and  of  me 
An  all  forgetful.     Ne'er  in  life  didst  thou 
Neglect  me.  yet  in  death  dost  do  so;  speed 
To  burj'  mc,  thai  presently  I  pas* 
The  gates  of  Hades;  for  the  shadows  here. 
Phantoms  of  dead  men,  keep  me  far  away, 
Nor  suffer  mc  to  pass  the  river's  tide 
To  mingle  with  them:  vainly  rove  I  through 
Hades'  widc-porlalled  hall.     Now  proffer  me 
Thy  hand,  I  beg  with  tears  —  [  shall  return 
No  more  from  Hades  when  ye  grant  to  me 
The  meed  of  flame.     We  never  shall  sit  more 
Apart  from  our  companions,  framing  plans  — 
No  more  in  this  life;  hateful  fate  hath  yawned 
For  me, —  the  fate  that  claimed  me  as  its  prey 
From  my  birth-hour.     And  thou  an  destined  too, 
O  godlike  chief,  to  perish  'neath  the  wall 
Of    Ilium's  high-born   warriors.     Fiirthertrmre, 
Thus  charge  I  thee,  iniposing  this  behest. 
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If  thou  wilt  heed  rat.     Do  not  lay  my  bones 

Apari  from  thine,  Achilles;  In  them  be 

Placed  by  thine  own ;  siiii.'e  both  of  uk  were  reared 

Within  [hy  palace,  when  Meniriius  brought 

Me  to  thy  htiiise,  a  lad,  from  Opii.i,  where 

I  had  committed  homicide,  a  dire 

Offence.     Unwittingly,  in  boyish  rage. 

In  anger  o'er  the  dice,  a  youth  [  slew, 

Amphidamas's  soti;  and  Pelcus  then. 

The  chivalrous,  received  me  (o  hi*  hall, 

And  reared  me  with  kind  care,  appointing  me 

Thine  own  c»mpanion.     l^t  our  ashes  then 

Within  the  self-same  urn  be  hid  from  sight, — 

The  golden  double- handled  funeral-urn 

Thy  mother,  queenly  Thetis,  gave  to  thee." 

Achilles  swift  of  foot  thus  ansn-'ring  spake: 
"  Why,  sacred  presence,  hast  thou  made  thy  way 
Hither  to  me,  and  giv'n  me  these  commands 
In  full  detail?     Yen,  verily  will  I, 
E'en  as  thou  bid'st.  obey  thee  —  bring  to  pats 
All,  all  that  thou  requirest.     Only  stand 
Nearer,  and  let  us  for  a  brief  space  cast 
Our  arms  about  each  other  and  thus  find 
A  measure  of  contentment  in  our  tears." 

The  warrior  spake,  and  stretched   forth  loving 
arms, 
Yet  embraced   naught;   like  smoke   the  phantom 

pawed 
Wailing  beneath  the  earth.     Amazed,  the  chief, 
Upspringing,  beat  his  hands,  and  mourned  aloud : 
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"Ah,  surely,  in  the  hulls  of  Hades  bid« 
Some  shadow  or  tome  imaee,  though   there  dwell 
No  mind  within  it;  for  the  livelong  night 
Stood  poor  Patroclus'  pluniom  at  my  side. 
Mourning  imd  Mcepirig — his  true  cotintcrpart. 
And  wondrous,  laying  many  a  charge  on  me." 

So  spiilce  the  chief,  and  tlirred   in  all  their  tioun 
Longing  to  ueep;  and  dawned,  while  still  they  wept 
Around  the  piteous  corse,  upon  their  teant 
The  roty-finsered  morning.    And   meantime 
King  Agamemnon  sent  from  cvfr>'  hand. 
From  all  the  hurratkn,  mules  aiid  men  to  bring 
The  fagots ;  and  a  ttobic  roan  was  rous«d 
To  bear  his  part, —  Menones.  the  squire 
Of  bold   liiomeneuf;  and  forth  now   fared 
The  warriors,  wielding  axes  in  their  hands 
For  fellinE.  and  well-lM'ftted  oordi;  before 
'ITie  men  the  mules  went.     On  the  laborers  came; 
Up-hill  and  down-dale  passed,  from  side  to  *t<lr. 
Straight  or  obliquely;  and  attained  full  soon 
The  mountain -glens  of  Ida.  where  with  speed 
Their  long-edged  axes  felled  the  oalc-trccs  eron-ned 
With  lofty  foliage;  crashing  fearfully 
They  fell.     The  Argives  cleft  them, —  bound  theoi 

fast 
Upon  the  mules,  that  sundered  with  their  fcct 
The  ground,  as  through  den«  coppice*  they  sped, 
Eager  to  reach  the  plain.     The  woodmen  all 
Bore  trunks  of  fallen  tre«;  for  such  command 
Was  giv'n  them  by  Meriones,  the  brave 
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Idomcncus's  follower.     In  a  lovv 
The}'  dropped  the  feathered  timbers  on  the  shore 
Of  Ocean,  where  Pclides  had  decreed 
The  rcnrinK,  for  himself  and  for  his  friend. 
Of  a  ^xtM  burial-mound.     When  they  had  cast 
The  mass  of  fagots  down,  that  all  the  place 
Was  girdled  round,  they  sate  them  down  in  bands, 
And  lingered.     Instantly  Achilles  bade 
His  warlike  Myrmidons  to  gird  their  armx 
Of  bronze  about  them,  and  to  yoke  the  steeds, 
Each  warrior  to  his  chariot;  and  they  sprang 
To  don  their  mail;  while  mounted  to  iheir  cars 
The  charioteers  and  their  companions  too 
That  fought  beside  them.     First  of  all  the  host 
The  horsemen  went,  and  after  them  the  cloud 
Of  infantry  came  following,  in  a  mass 
Uncounted ;  in  the  midst  his  comrades  bore 
Patroclus;  and  they  covered  the  slain  chief 
With  their  shorn  locks,  down-dropt;  hut  the  divine 
Achilles,  following,  held  within  his  hands 
The  hero's  head,  and  mourned, —  escorting  now 
A  noble  comrade  to  the  shadow-land. 

When  now  they  gained  the  place  that  Pelcus'  son 
Showed  them,   the)-  laid  their  burthen  down,  and 

heaped 
Abundant  wood  about  him;  but.  intent 
On  other  purpose,  swift  Achilles  took 
His  stand  at  distance  from  the  pyre  and  shore 
His  tawny  mane,  luxuriant,  for  the  tide 
Of  the  Spercheius  tended,  and  o'erlooked 
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The  winr-hucd  derp,  and  sorrowfully  said:  — 

"  Spercheiuv,  'twas  aii  idle  vow  my  sire, 
Pdcus,  once  made  to  tbce,  that  when  I  came 
Again  to  my  loved  native  country,  I 
Shoidd  shear  my  locks  (o  thee,  and  offer  up 
A  sacred  hecatomb,  and  sacrifice, 
I'lierc  at  thy  sources,  uhere  thy  hallowed  gron 
And  odorous  altar  lie,  entire  rams 
Twoscorc  and  ten.     Thus  vowed  the  patriarch  — 

thou 
Hast  not  fulfilled  his  purpose.     Therefore,  tincc 
To  my  loved  land  I  now  shall  nevermore 
Return,  1  uill  bestow  my  locks  upon 
Patroclus,  my  brave  friend,  to  bear  away." 

So  saying,  in  his  loved  companion's  hands 
lie  placed  tlic  Ireks,  and  .ill  the  hearers'  hearts 
He  stirred  to  tearful  grief;  now  would  the  day 
Have  darkened  whilst  they  wept;  but   Pclcus'  MB, 
Approaching  AKaniemnon,  swiftly  spake: 

"  Alrides,  to  thy  words  our  host  will  yield 
The  readiest  obedience;  ev'n  of  plaint 
There  may  be  surfeit.     From  the  funeral  pyre 
Disperse  them  now  and  bid  thnn  to  prepare 
Their  evening  meal ;  we  others,  we  to  whom 
The  body  is  most  precious,  will  attend 
To  these  devotions ;  none  the  Ie»»,  allow 
Those  chief  in  rank  to  tarry  with  us  Kcre." 

When  AEamemnon,  widely-ruling,  heard 
These  words,  he  initantlj'  dis[>crsed  the  ho»t 
Among  their  shapely  galleys;  yet  remained 
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The  moumen  by  the  Hnd,  and  hraptng  high 
The  faiEOts,  mrod  a  pytt  of  fivescore  feet 
On  every  side;  and  on  its  summit  laid 
Tlie  ^eail,  in  sorrow.     Many  a  goodly  sheep 
And  bcnt-horncd  buliock.  irailing-hoofcd,  before 
Tlie  pjTC  was  flayed  and  well  prepared;  from  all 
The  carcases  (treat -sou led  Achilles  took 
The  fat,  and  overlaid  from  head  to  feet 
Tlie  body  of  his  friend,  and  all  around 
Piled  the  flayed  bodies.     Likewise  did  he  place 
Upon  the  p>rc  two-handled  jars,  well  filled 
\Vith  honey  and  with  imguents,  set  to  rest 
Against  Patroclus'  bier;  and  utt'nnf;  loud 
Laments,  four  steeds  of  arching  necks  he  cast 
Upon  the  pyre  in  ruthless  haste.    The  hounds 
That  shared  the  chieftain's  meat  were  nine;  and 

twain 
He  hurled  beheaded  to  the  flames;  and  threw 
After  them,  slain  with  brazen  brand,  twelve  brave 
Sons  of  the  high-soulcd  'I'rojans,  for  his  heart 
Was  full  of  cruel  purpose.     Then  he  cast 
Into  the  pyre  the  inin  strength  of  flame 
That  should  possess  it;  uttering  aloud 
Tlie  name  of  his  loved  friend,  he  groaned  and  spake : 

■'  All  hail  to  the*,  Patroclus.  e"en  within 
The  mansions  of  the  lower  world ;  for  now 
Have  I  accomplished  all  things  which  before 
I  promised  unto  thee.     Twelve  noble  sons 
Of  the  magnanimous  Trojans  doth  the  flame 
Consume  with  thee  —  ay,  all ;  but  for  t)ic  son 
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Of  Prixtn,  Hector,  n«vcr  will  I  yield 

Him  to  the  fire,  but  to  the  dogs,  for  food." 

So  tlircntcned  he;  jet  round  the  Trojan  chief 
No  dogs  were  busied ;  —  none,  for  day  and  m'^ 
Did  Zeus's  dsiiehicr.  Aphrodite,  keep 
The  beasts  at  bay,  anointing  well  hti   frame 
With  oil  of  rose,  ambrosial,  that  the  foe. 
In  dragging  on  the  body,  miBhl  not  harm 
The  hero's  flesh.     Then  from  the  firmament 
Pharbus  Apotlo  made  dark  mist  descend 
Upon  the  plain, —  veiled  all  the  spot  from  sight 
Where  lay  the  Trojan's  body,  lest  too  soon 
The  ardent  heat  of  the  sun  might  parch  the  flesh 
Upon  the  limbs  and  sinews  of  the  slain. 

Nor  was  the  pyre  of  Menatiatle* 
Consumed;  and  other  thoughts  now*  filled  the  nund 
Of  Peleus'  son.  divine  and  swift;  he  stood 
At  distante,  and  invokc<i  the  winds, —  the  twain. 
Prayed  Boreas  both  and  Zephyr,  with  the  vow 
Of  precious  gifts;  and  pouring  forth  the  wine 
From  a  gold  chalice,  earnestly  besought 
Their  coming,  that  the  bodies  thus  might  be 
Quickly  consumed,  and  hasty  flame  might  seise 
The  fagots.     As  tht  heard  his  prayer,  the  fleet 
Iris,  as  intermedia^',  sped 
To  where  the  winds  dwelt.     There  within  the  hall' 
Of  stormy  Zephyr,  in  a  gathered  throng, 
At  festal  banquet  sale  the  winds;  and  now 
Came  Iris,  winging  nigh,  and  took  her  stand 
Upon  the  stony  threshold.     At  her  tijjit 
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Upstarted  all ;  each  caXXtA  her  to  a  scat 
Beside  him;  but  she  would  not  sit,  and  vpakc: 
"  No  time  have  1  f<>r  reatinK ;  I  \n\M  haste 
Back  to  the  sucains  of  Ocean,  to  the  land 
Where  dwell  the  i^ihiops,  where  they  offer  up 
1'heir  hecatomtn  to  hcav'n,  that  I  may  share 
The  sscred  banquet.     But  Achilles  pray* 
To  Boreax,  vtm'ing  noble  sacrifice. 
And  to  the  echoing  Zephyr,  that  ye  speed 
To  Troy,  and  wake  to  fiame  the  pyre  where  lies 
Patroclus,  luourncd  by  all  Achza's  host." 
She  spake,  and  went  her  way.     The  winds  up- 

sprang 
With  a  great  roar,  and  drave  the  clouds  in  flight 
Before  them.     Swiftly  came  they;  o'er  the  deep 
'I'heir  breath  went  forth;  and  'neath  their  shrilling 

gales 
The  waves  were  stirred.     Tliey  gained  the  fertile 

lands 
Of  Troy  and  fell  upon  the  pyre,  and  loud 
And  furious  roared  the  blase.     The  livelong  night 
Did  their  united  currents  beat  the  flames 
With  piping  b[a»;  all  night  did  Peleut'  son, 
floliiing  a  double- hand  led  chalice,  dip 
From  out  a  golden  wassail-bowl  the  wine. 
Outpoured    it   o'er   the   earth,   and    drenched   the 

ground, 
And  called  upon  the  shade  of  the  ill-starred 
Patroclus.     As  1  father  mourns  who  bums 
The  ashes  of  his  netv-wed  son,  whose  fate 
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Grieves  his  unhappy  pucnts;  even  so 
Achilles  made  Umeat,  a>  he  consumed 
His  comrade's  ashea;  whilst  he  slowly  crept 
Bcsiilc  the  pyre  and  moaned  incessantly. 

Now  at  the  hour  when  risctli  to  men's  Sight 
The  star  of  dawning,  heralding  the  day 
Upon  the  lands —  the  day-star  that  precedes 
'I'he  morning  light,  whuse  ialTron  robc3  are  spreail 
Upon  the  salty  deep, —  the  funeral  pile 
Burned  law,  its  light  extinguished;  then  returned 
Homeward  the  winds  across  the  Thracian  deep. 
That    groaned   with    *woln    waves    I  cm  pest-tossed. 

And  now 
Did  Peleus's  son,  withdrawing  from  his  place 
Beside  hh  comrade's  pyre,  sink  down  to  rest 
In  weariness,  whilst  o'er  his  senses  cainc 
Swiftly  swefit  sliimher.     In  dense  thronKS  the  boM-i 
Now  flocked  around  Atridcs;  and  the  roar 
And  din  of  their  oncoming  roused  the  chief 
From  slumber;  and  he  raised  himself,  and  spake: 

"  O  son  of  Atrrtis, —  all  ye  that  command 
The  Panach^ans,  ye  are  first  to  pour 
A  dash  of  sparkling  wine,  to  quench  rhc  6atne, 
Upon  ihr  pyre  — o'er  all  of  it  where  spread 
The  fury  of  the  fire;  and  let  us  then 
Gather  the  ashes  of  Menoctius'  son, 
Distinguishing  them  well;  for  ihey  may  be 
Discerned  full  readily;  the  hero  lay 
Upon  ihe  centre  of  the  pyre;  the  rest. 
Warriors  and  steeds,  in  undistinguished  raass 
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Were  bumed  about  it*  edge.     We  then  will  plate 
The  ashes  in  a  golden  urn,  and  fold 
Roiinil  them  a  double  layer  of  fat,  till  I 
Myself  am  hid  in  Hades.     'Tis  my  will 
That  no  vast  mound  be  reared,  but  only  one 
Of  seemly  bulk;  ye  other  Greeks  may  heap 
This  broad  and  high  —  ye  who  remain  within 
The  many-seated  galleys  after  me," 

So  spake  he,  and  they  hearkened  to  the  fleet 
Scion  of  Pelcus.     First  they  show'rcd  upon 
The  pyre  their  gleaming  wine,  where'er  the  Hame 
Had  touched,  and  thick  the  embcn  fell :  and  now, 
Letting  fall  tears,  the  shining  bones  they  gleaned,— 
Their  gentle-hearted  comrade's  —  gath'nng  them 
Into  a  golden  urn.  and  folded  o'er 
The  mass  a  double  layer  of  fat,  and  wound 
All  in  a  soft  fine  linen  shroud,  and  laid 
The  ashe*  in  the  tent.     The  toilers  soon 
Rounded  the  barrow :  first  about  the  pyre 
Laying  foundations,  ipeedily  they  ca*I 
The  pilcd-up  earth  above  them.     Thus  they  heaped 
A  burial-mound,  and  so  returned.     Meanwhile 
Achillea  bade  the  people  wait,  and  made 
The  wide  assembly  sit;  whilst  from  the  barks 
He  brought  forth  trophies, —  caldrons,  tripods  too, 
Coursers  and  mules,  and  o\en  strong  of  frame. 
And  hoary  steel,  and  damsels  girdled  fair. 

And  first  for  the  swift  charioteers  the  chief 
Proposed  rich  trophies:  —  these:  a  maid  to  wife. 
Well  vened  in  works  of  useful  skill;  beside 
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A  tripod  x-l  with  handles,  that  contained 
Full  two  and  twcnc>'  measures:  these  should  be 
Giv'n  to  the  foremost;  then,  to  him  who  gained 
The  lecond  place,  a  courser,  six  years  old. 
An  untamed  marc  thai  carried  a  mule's  foal 
Within  lier  womb.     A  caldron,  never  yet 
Hung  o'er  the  fire,  all  shining  still  and  tair. 
Of  twice  two  measure*'  volume,  Mas  the  prize 
Set  for  the  third;  he  that  came  fourth  might  cUia 
Two  golden  taleni«,  and  the  fifth  a  bowl 
With  double  base,  unsullied  by  the  lire. 
Then     rose    AdiUIes    'mongst     the     Greeks    and 
spake :  — 
"  Atridet  and  ye  other  well-greaved  Greeks, 
Within  the  stadium  here  the  trophies  lie. 
Waiting  the  driven  of  the  cars.     If  we. 
The  Greeks,  did  at  the  funeral  games  contend 
Of  any  other  warrior,  then  myself 
Should  win  the  foremost  prize,  to  bear  uway 
To  mine  own  tent ;  ye  know  haw  far  my  steeds 
Excel  llie  rest ;  for  deathless  is  their  race ;  — 
Poseidon's  gifts  were  ihey  unto  my  sire, 
Bestowed  by  him  in  turn  on  me.     Yet  now 
Will  I  and  mine  unci  oven -footed  steeds 
Remain  inactive;  they  have  lost  the  fair 
Renown  of  him.  their  charioteer,  50  mild 
Of  nature,  who  so  often  o'er  their  manes 
Poured  liquid  ulivc-oil,  first  having  laved 
Them  well  with  limpid  water.     Idle  now, 
They  mourn  their  charioteer;  with  manes  that  hanjj 
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/   to  the  ground,   they  ttuid   w!lh   wrnwing 
hearts. 

But  yc,  the  rest,  throughout  ih'  encampment  make 
Your  preparations  —  all  ye  Greek*  tliat  trust 
Your  bacilc-cars,  Krm-joinicd,  and  your  steeds." 

So  spake  Pclides.     They  that  dravc  the  fleet 
Coursers  were  roused ;  and  foremost  far  upsprang 
Eumelufi,  king  of  men,  Admctus'  son. 
Dear  to  his  sire,  exce)lin)[  in  the  art 
Of  guiding  coursers.     After  him  arose 
Xhe  strong  Tydides  Diomed,  and  ted 
Beneath  the  yoke  the  steeds  of  Tros, —  the  same 
He  wrested  from  jtneas  once,  when  he 
Was  saved  from  fate  by  Photbus.     After  him 
Came  tawny  MencIaiJs,  the  divine 
Scion  uf  Atreus.     'Neath  the  yoke  he  brought 
Fleet  diargcrs, —  /lithe.  Agamemnon's  mare, 
And  hi*  own  horse  Podargu*.     The  first-named 
Was  giv'n  the  monarch  by  Anchiscs'  son, 
Kchcpolus,  that  he  might  not  attend 
The  king  lo  wind-swept  Troy,  but  might  abide 
At  home  amid  his  pleasures;  he  was  giv'n 
Great  wealth  b>'  Xeut,  iind  in  the  tpacious  land 
Of  Sicyon  dwelt.    This  mare  he  coupled  soon. 
Ail  straining  (or  the  start.     Antilochm, 
The  fourth,  arrayed  his  fair-maned  coursers, —  he. 
The  glorious  son  of  Nestor  the  proud  chief, — 
Of  Nestor,  son  of  Neleus;  and  hi>  pair. 
Natives  of  Pylus,  bore  with  flying  feet 
His  chariot  onward.     By  the  hero's  side 
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Now  ttofxl  iiis  father  couns'linj!  prudently 
His  son.  already  most  expert,  and  ipake:  — 

"  Amilucliui,  tliouith  young,   thou  hadst  die  loie 
Of  Zeus  and  of  Poseidon  —  every  art 
Of  horsetnansliip  the)-  tauelit  thco ;  hence  small  tuti 
For  me  to  teach;  for  well  ihou  knowcst  how 
To  bend  about  the  goals;  but  yet  thy  steeds 
Arc  tardiest  in  the  course,  and  this,  I  (ear. 
May  cause  thee  loss.    The  othrr  charioteers 
Drive  nimbler  stccd»  than  thou,  but  j'et  surpass 
Thee  not  in  science.     Store  thy  mind,  dear  child, 
With  skill  of  every  sort,  that  now-  the  prize 
Kicape  thee  not.     The  feller  of  the  oak 
Is  mightier  far  through  slcill  than  stren^h;  by  skid 
The  pilot  safely  (piMe*  the  Dying  bark 
Over  the  wine-hued  ocean,  though  the  blasts 
May  buffet  it;  the  charioteer  through  art 
Wins  from  his  rival.     He  that  trusts  his  steeds 
And  chariot,  winding  thou^tlesjly  and  far 
Hither  and  thither,  finds  his  horses  range 
At  random  o'er  the  course,  nor  doth  he  hold 
Them  in  control ;  but  the  experiei>ced  man, 
lliough  worse  the  steeds  he  drives,  doth  ever  keqi, 
His  eye  upon  the  goal-post  —  nial«  the  bend 
CSosc  by  its  side  —  forgets  not,  when  he  may. 
To  strain  the  oxhide  reins,  but  with  firm  hand 
Controls  them,  waiting  watchfully  the  chance 
To  puss  the  leader.     I  will  indicate 
The  goal  to  thee,  so  plain,  thou  canst  not  fail 
To  make  it  clearly.     Rising  from  the  ([round, 
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A  fathom  tall,  a  seasoned  tree-trunk  stands, 
Of  oak  UT  pinr,  rrsUtinK  die  decay 
Of  stormy  laiiis;  'uainsi  which  st  either  si<le 
Just  at  ttie  mrcting  o(  thp  ways  there  rest 
Two  snowy  stonci,  whilst  all  the  course  around 
Is  smooth  and  level ;  —  either  'tis  pcrcharKC 
Some  long-dead  mortal's  tomb,  or  else  a  mark 
Erected  there  by  men  of  former  years, 
A  tuniing-pcist:     Achilles  iioh-,  the  fleet, 
Ordainctli  it  a  goal.    Guide  thou  ihy  steeds 
And  diuriot  close  beside  it;  thou  meantime 
Within  thy  piaitcil  battle-tar  must  bend 
Slightly  lo  Icft^vard;  goad  the  right-hand  steed, 
And  cheer  liim  onward,  slnck'nine  too  thy  hold 
Upon  the  reins;  the  left-hand  courser  so 
Must  brush  the  pillar,  that  the  nave  that  turns 
Within  the  firmly- fashioned  wheel  may  seem 
To  graze  the  column's  upper  end;  yet  shun 
'Hie  contact  with  the  stone,  lest  thou  perchance 
Shouldst  wound   thy  horses,  and  should  wreck  u 

well 
Thy  chariot,  thus  to  fill  the  reat  with  filcc 
And  bring  reproach  upon  thyself ;  but,  bojr, 
I.et  prudence  he  thy  sure  defence.     For  if, 
When  thou  hast  turned  the  pole,  thou  hast  outrun 
The  rest,  no  nVal  then,  however  fast. 
Can  overtake  or  pass  thee,  though  divine 
Arion  drew  his  chariot,  the  swift  steed 
Of  King  Adrastus,  and  of  heav'nly  race, — 
No,  nor  ihc  horses  of  Laomedon. 
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Bred  in  this  land,  and  eminent  for  speed." 

Nelciuii  Nestor  »pake.  and  louk  once  more 
IJis  xat,  when  (hus  lie  had  informed  hu  son 
Of  Ciuh  diicf  miitier.     Now  Merioncs, 
The  liiih  to  siart,  made  ready  for  the  race 
His   fair-mancd   courscn.    To    ihrir    cars 

now 
The  drivers;  Ion  were  cast;  Achilles  shook 
Tlie  lotx  tueether.     Forth  now  leapt  the  fate 
Of  Nestor's  son,  Amilochus;  the  chief 
Eumclus  won  the  second  choice,  and  next 
In  turn  Atrides  Mcnelaus  came, 
Famed  with  the  ipcar.    llie  fourth   place 

Mart 
Fell  to  Mcriones;  the  fifth  and  last 
Tydidw  for  ]m  chargers  won,  althou^ 
Surpassing  all  the  others.     Now  in  line 
They  waited,  and  Pelides,  from  his  place, 
Pointeii  where  on  the  smooth  plain  stood  a^r 
The  marked-out  goaU ;  and  to  observe  the  race 
Bade  godh'ke  Phcmix,  follower  of  his  sire, 
Sit  close  beside  it,  thence  to  watch  the  course 
And  to  proclaim  his  sentence  truthfully. 

Then  all  the  rivals  raised  above  their  steeds 
The  whips,  and  cheered  them  on,  with  eauer  htodt 
Plying  (he  rein«.     Now  rapidly  they  cleared 
The  plain  with  flying  feec,  and  left  the  barks 
Behind  them;  and  beneath  their  bosoms  rose 
The  dust  that  seemed  like  storm-cloud  or  like  bl 
Of  hurricane;  whilst  tn  the  wind's  breath  streamed 
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The  coursers'  nuncs;  and  now  the  duriois  ssnk 
Close  lo  the  teeming  earth,  now  Iraped  on  biKK 
Swinp'nK  (tloft  in  air.    1'he  charioteers 
Stood  in  their  places,  uhilu  each  throbbing  heart 
Y«>med  for  the  trophy;  each  man  urged  his  steed) 
That  dust-swathed  skimmed  the  plain  in  rapid  flight. 

But  when  at  length  the  fleeing  horses  gained 
The  final  course,  retuming  toward  the  strand 
Of  hoari'  ocean  backward,  then  was  seen 
The  mettle  of  each  one;  the  coursers'  speed 
Wat  strained  to  ih'  utmost;  and  with  sudden  dut 
Eumelus'  rapid  chargers  leaped  before 
The  rest ;  and  after  them  tlie  liorscs  came 
Of  Diomed.  of  Trojan  breed, —  behind, 
Not  far.  but  very  nigh ;  for  still  thej-  seemed 
About  to  climb  the  lea<ler's  car ;  and  aye 
The  back  and  ample  shoulders  of  the  chief 
Were  warmed  beneath  their  breath,  at  in  their  flight 
They  bent  their  heads  above  him.     Diomed 
Had  parsed  his  rival  then,  or  made  the  race 
Of  doubtful  issue,  but  that  Phccbus,  filled 
With  rape  against  Tydides.  from  his  grasp 
Stnii'k  the  bright  itcottrg^.     From  his  indignant  eyes 
Welled  forth  the  tears,  on  seeing  the  mare$  fly 
Far  faster  than  before,— his  steeds  meantime 
Retarded,  since  the  goad  was  lost.     But  yet 
The  treach'rous  plotting  of  the  Archer-king 
'Gainst  Tydeus'  »on  did  not  eluiie  the  eye 
Of  Pallas.     Swiftly  speeding,  she  came  near 
The  shepherd  of  the  host,  and  to  his  hand 
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Rotorcd  the  scourge,  inhinng  in  his  steeds 
New  itrenKth.     Anon  the  angry  goddess  ran 
After  Admcius'  son.     She  brake  in  twain 
Tlie  yoke  that  held  the  coursers;  and  the  roam 
Ran  from  the  course,  apart;  ihc  chariot-pole 
Trailed  on  the  ground,  And  down  the  driver  relM 
Out  from  his  seat  beside  the  wheel ;  the  fl«h 
Was  siript  from  elbows,  nostiiU,  lips;  whilst  o'a 
The  hrowt  was  crushed  rhe  forehead ;  and  bis  tja 
Were  filled  with  tears  —  his  stronK  voice  cbobd. 

The  son 
Of  Tydeus'  swcr*'ed  his  steeds'  uncioven  feet 
Aside,  and  suddenly  forth  darted  far 
Before  the  others;  for  Athena  lent 
His  chargers  mettle  and  vouchsafed  the  chief 
The  triumph.     Next  in  order  Atrcus"  son 
Pressed  on, —  the  tawny  Mentdaiis;  next 
Urged  Nestor's  son  the  couners  of  his  sire: 

"  Now  to  the  race,  ye  also;  strain  your  speed 
E'en  to  the  utmost.     'Tis  not  my  command 
That  ye  should  match  tln-ic  other*  here  —  the  sti 
Of  Tydeus'  ion,  which  Pallas  hath  endowed 
With  nimblcness,  and  pv'n  to  that  bold  chic 
The  troph)' ;  yet  the  coursers  ye  may  pass 
Of  Atreus'  son;  and  be  not  left  behind, 
But  make  all  haste,  lest,  female  though  she 
A'Ahe  may  shame  you.     Noble  horses,  why 
Be  distanced  now?     For  this  do  1  declare 
Full  plainly  —  it  shall  surely  be  fulfilled: 
Ve  shall  receive  no  kindness  at  the  hands 
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Of  Nestor,  shepherd  of  the  host ;  for  he 
Wilh  his  keen  brand  will  soon  iletpiitch  you  twjiui 
If  through  our  slothfulness  we  bear  »way 
Th'  inferior  trophy.     Follow  close  and  speed 
Swiftly  as  may  be  —  this  myself  ivill  [ 
Contrive  and  plan  with  heedful  mind, —  to  slip. 
Where  the  way  narrows,  past  Atrides'  steeds." 

He  spake;  the  coursers,  in  their  dread  to  be 
Thus  taunted  by  the  prince,  a  little  time 
Sped  faster.     Presently  Aniilochus, 
Steadfast  in  combat,  marked  a  strait  defile 
W^hcre  ran  the  deep-hewn  cmir>c.     A  cliNnnel  here 
Furrowed  the  earth,  where  water,  gsthcred  tide 
Of  stormy  winter  rains,  had  broken  throutth 
The  path,  and  hollowed  all  the  place:  and  nigh 
Preweii  Mcnelnusi,  shunning  anxiously 
Collision  of  the  wheels,     Antilocluis 
Swerved  here  and  reined  his  solid-footed  steeds 
Out  of  the  way,  a  little  to  one  side. 
And  sprang  in  swift  pursuit,  uhilsi  .Atreus'  wn. 
Alarmed,  to  Nestor's  scion  called  aloud : 

"Thou  drivest  recklessly,  AnttlochusI 
Restrain  thy  steeds — the  path  is  narrow  here. 
And  in  a  broader  way  thou  soon  mayst  find 
The  chance  to  pass  me ;  but  beware  lest  thou 
Dash  'gainst  oiy  chariot  and  destroy  us  both." 

He  spake,  but  Nestor's  scion  drave  his  steeds 
Faster  than  ever,  urging  them  along 
With  goad-pricks,  fci|:nini:  not  to  hear.     As  far 
As  a  quoit  travels,  from  the  shoulder  hurled 
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By  a  strong  man  to  lest  Iii»  youthful  mig^t. 
So  far  the  ctmocrt  ran  abreast ;  —  the  mares 
Of  Aireus'  son  %verc  stayed  behind ;  the  king 
Himself  forbore  to  urge  lliem,  for  he  feared 
Lc»t  in  the  narrow  way  the  strone-hoofed  steeds 
Mt^l  strike  against  each  other,  and  o'erlhrtm- 
Thc  pinitcd  chariots,  whilst  their  cliariotcert 
That  pressed  to  gain  the  triumph  might  be  hurled 
Down  in  the  dust;  and  thus  upbraidingly 
Colled  Atreus'  fair-haired  son  to  him  aloud: 

"There  is  no  mortal  man,  Antilochus, 
More  pestilent  than  thou;  th'  Ach;fans  called 
Thee  wise,  hut  falsely.     Get  thee  gone  I  yet  thou. 
Save  with  an  oath,  dtalt  never  gain  thy  meed." 

He  ceased,  and  to  hts  chargers  called  aloud: 
"  Halt  not.  nor  stand  with  stricken  hearts;  the  feet 
Of  the^c  your  rivals,  and  their  knees,  will  fail 
Sooner  than  yours;  the  prime  of  both  is  past." 

He  spake;  the  courier*  feared  (he  king's  rebuke. 
And  fleeing  onward  neared  the  leaders  soon. 

Meantime  in  the  arena  the  Greek  hoet 
Sate  watching  for  the  horses  as  they  sped 
'Mid  dust-clouds  o'er  the  plain.     Idomeneus, 
The  Cretan  leader,  marked  them  first,   for  he 
Had  taken  seat  outside  the  stadium. —  high 
Upon  a  lookout,  whence  he  heard  afar 
And  knew  the  checrer's  voice,  and  marked  a  steei, 
Splendid  of  aspect,  leading;  hay  of  hue 
Save  on  the  forehead,  where  a  snowy  mark. 
Round  as  the  moon,  appeared.     The  Cretan  king 
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from  Iiis  plan,  and  to  the  Greeks  thus  spake: 
0  comrades,  Argos'  counselors  and  chiefs, 

)o  I  alone  distinctly  mark  the  steeds, 

)r  do  ye  alto?     Others  seem  to  me 
To  be  the  leaders,  and  no  more  the  same 
Appears  the  charioteer.     Those  marcs,  before 
Outstripping  all  the  rest,  I  ween.  mu«  now 
Be  hindered  on  the  plain;  I  marked  them  fly 
Roiind  the  goal  foremost,  yei  nowhere  mine  eyo 
Can  now  descry  them,  though  to  ever)-  side 
I  view  the  Trojan  plain.     I  tro«-,  the  hand 
'I'hat  drave  than  dropt  the  reins,  and  thtis  became 
Unable  to  control  them  safely  round 
Tlic  terminal ;  and  as  they  made  tlic  bend. 
Occurred  mischance,  and  there  tlie  charioteer, 
Methtnks,  was  dashed  forth,  and  the  chariot  too 
Shattered  in  frapnents,  whilst  the  mares  he  drave 
Swerved  wildly  from  the  course,  their  senses  all 
Distracted.     Rise  ye  also  and  behold ;  — 
I  cannot  well  disiinsuish :  >'et  doth  seem 
The  man  to  me  to  be  that  chief,  of  race 
^.tolian,  prince  among  the  Argive  host, 
Brave  Dionwd.  steed-taming  Tydeus'  soru" 

Then  swift  Oilean  Ajax  thus  in  tones 
Of  contumely  scofied :     "  Idomeneus, 
Wliy  dost  thou  thus  habitually  play 
The  chatt'rer,  whilst  far  lience  the  hounding;  mares 
Fly  o'er  the  spacious  plain?    Thou'rt  not  so  far 
Tlic  youoKcst  of  the  Greeks,  nor  do  thine  eyes 
Gaze  from  thy  head  most  piercingly;  yet  still 
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Thou  praicst  without  end.     Thou  hast  no  need 
To  be  thus  boijt'rous-tongucd ;  for  others  here 
Arc  ranked  thy  betters.     Nay,  those  marcs,  the  aw 
That  Ifd,  lead  still  —  Eumelus'  steed*;  'tis  he 
TliHl  tvieiclx  the  lines  and  onn'nrd  conies  xp»ct! 

Indignantly  replied  the  Cretan  Icing: 
"O  perverse  Ajax,  in  dispute  nnd  Strife 
Alone  excelling,  in  all  else  thou  art 
Inferior  to  the  other  Argivcs,  since 
I'hou  art  of  churli^th  nature.     Stake  we  now 
A  tripod  or  a  caldron,  and  select. 
Both  of  us,  Agamemnon,  to  proclaim. 
As  judge,  whose  steeds  are  leading;  that  thou 
Mayst  own  thy  fault  and  pay  the  forfeit  meet. 

He  spake;  fleet-footed  Ajax  irutantly, 
Oileus"  son,  upstarted  to  reply 
Indignantly  with  harsh  abuse;  and  now 
Betwixt  the  twain  had  ris'n  still  further  strife; 
But  forth  stood  Peleus'  son  himself,  and  spake: 

"  No  longer,  Ajax  and  Idomeneus, 
Exchange  thus  angry  railings,  for  it  ill 
Beseems  fh'  occasion.     Ye  yourselves  would  bl 
Another  giving  such  offence.     But  keep 
Your  seats  within  the  stadium,  and  thence  mark 
The  coursers;  they  themselves  xvill  soon  arrive 
Here,  pressing  for  the  trophy;  each  of  you 
Shall  then  discover  which  of  the  Cireelc  steeds 
Arc  leading,  and  which  gain  the  second  place." 

So  said  he.  and  the  son  of  Tydeus  drew 
Nigh  at  full  speed;  continually  he  plied 
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Wiih  his  whole  arm  the  scouree;  his  chareers  came 
Bounding  in  Jiir.  and  cravctsrd  uiih  (uift  feet 
The  course,  while  still  upon  their  driver  fell 
The  piarticles  of  flying  dust;  the  car, 
O'erlaid  with  cov'rin|[  tin  and  jnoldrn,  sped 
Rolling  behind  ihc  steeds,  as  siill  tltc  twain 
Fle^v  jwifilj-.     In  the  mid-arena  came 
The  chieftain  lo  a  halt;  while  from  the  necks 
And  bosoms  of  the  steeds  the  sweat  in  streams 
Gushed  to  the  ground;  and  t»  the  (zruund  the  chief 
Leaped   from  his  shimm'ring  car;  the  scourge  he 

leaned 
Against  the  yoke.     Nor  did  brave  Sthenelus 
Loiter,  but  grasped  the  prize  with  eager  hand; 
He  gave  the  ilamsel  to  lie  k-il  ;nvay 
By  his  proud  comrades:  the  eared  tripod  too 
Gave  them  to  bear ;  ntid  loosed  himself  the  steeds. 

Next  did  Antilochus.  from  Nclcus  sprune. 
Urge  his  swift  honics,  having  passed,  by  guile. 
And  not  through  speed,  Atrides;  yet  e'en  to 
Did  Menelaiis  keep  his  Hying  pair 
Close  lo  his  adversary.     And  as  far 
As  from  the  following  wheel  a  courser  runs 
That  straining  to  full  speed,  across  the  Ira 
Bears  lord  and  chariot,  brushing  'gainst  the  lire 
With  his  tail's  tip:  so  near  he  runs,  nor  wide 
The  !nter\'al  as  o'er  the  broad  expanse 
Of  plain  he  speeds;  so  far  fell  Atrcus'  son 
Behind  unbtameii  Antilochusi:  although 
Distanced  at  first  b)-  full  a  discus'  cast. 
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He  gained  upon  him  soon;  the  fiery  strength 

Of  fair-miined  /Etlie,  Agatnentnon's  marc, 

Increased  apace,  and  if  the  coumr  had  lain 

Longer  for  both,  Atridcs  would  h*vc  paued 

Tlie  son  of  Nestor  by,  nor  left  the  race 

In  doubt.     Idomencus's  valiant  squire, 

Mcriones,  a  jav'lin's  thrmv  behind 

Atridcs  came;  the  fair-maned  stce<U  he  drave 

Were  slowest-paced  of  all;  and  he  least  skiiled 

To  guide  his  chariot  in  the  courte.      Behirtd 

The  others  all  Admclus'  scion  came. 

Dragging  his  splendid  car,  iind  drave  his  steeds 

Before  him.    Swift  Achilles,  at  the  sight, 

Felc  rao%'cd  to  pity  for  him,  and  before 

His  Argives  rose  and  thus  in  wins^ed  words  spike: 

"  The  best  of  all  the  charioteers  drives  last 
His  steeds  of  hoofs  uncloven.     Let  u«  yield 
To  him  the  second  troph)',  as  "tis  meet. 
And  let  Tydidcs  bear  the  fir»t  away." 

He  spake,  and  all  applauded  what  the  chief 
Commanded ;  now  had  he  bestowed  the  mare 
Upon  Eumelus,  for  the  Argive  host 
Approved  the  act.  had  not  Antilochia, 
Brave  Nestor's  son,  stood  forth,  and  thus  app 
For  justice  to  Achilles,  Pcleus'  son: 

"Achilles,  great  will  be  my  wrath  'gaunst  iheej 
If  thou  shah  consummate  the  sentence  thou 
Hast  just  pronounced:  thou  art  about  to  take 
Away  my  prize,  consid'ring  that  although 
The  charioteer  was  skilful,  his  swift  steeds 
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And  diariur  nifFcrn!  )uinii.     He  should  have  prajvd 
Th'  immortals;  then  hat!  he  not  proved  the  last 
Arrival  in  the  contest.     If  thou  feci 
Pity  fur  him,  .ind  thus  it  please  thy  heart, 
Within  thy  [cm  there  lielh  plenteous  store 
Of  goltl,  bruf,  cattle,  maids  beside,  and  steeds 
Of  solid  hoofs ;  of  these  thou  well  maysi  t«ke 
And  give  him  an  e'en  richer  bounty,  now 
At  once,  or  later,  that  th'  Achxan  host 
May  praise  thine  action.     Yet  the  mare  do  I 
Refuse  to  yield ;  let  any  diief  u'ho  uiU 
Essay  iti  fiBht  to  win  her  from  ray  hands." 

He  spake;  then  miiled  Achilles,  brave  and  fleet, 
RejoicinE  for  Antilochus, —  for  he 
Was   his  dear   friend, —  and   answered   in   winged 
speech : 

"  Antilochus,  since  thou  wouldsi  have  me  bring 
Some  other  tropliy  from  my  tent  to  yield 
Unto  Eumclus,  also  this  «iU  I 
Bring  to  fulfilment.     1  will  give  to  htm 
The  conclet  which  1  wrested  from  the  chief 
AstcropKus. —  brazen,  fined  round 
With  briElil  tin  edge ;  a  gift  of  worth  'twill  be." 

Achilles  spake,  and  lo  Automedon, 
His  well-beloved  follo^ver,  called,  to  bring 
Forth  from  the  tenr  the  trophy;  and  he  sped 
And  brought  ii ;  in  Eumelus'  hands  the  chief 
Placed  it,  and  he  received  the  gift  Mith  joy. 

Then  'mongst  them  MeneUtis  rose  with  heart 
Grief -stricken,  btiming  with  indignant  rage 
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'Gainst  Nestor's  ton.    I'lic  licrald.  in  his  hiofa 
Plucing  the  sceptre,  bid  ihc  Arrive  hotX 
Keep  silence  whilst  tlic  godlike  warrior  (hus 
Spake  forth :     "  Aiitilochu^  so  wi«r  «stenn«<l 
Before,  uhat  bast  ihou  done?     'I'hou  luut  bm^l 

shsmc 
Upuii  my  ptowcM,  checking  in  the  race 
My  sieeds,  and  thrown  thine  own,  inferior  dr. 
Before  them.     Coax,  ye  couns'lory  now  and  ^A 
Of  Greece,  and  judge  betwixt  us  twain,  nor  iliaw 
Favor  to  either  parly,  lest  the  u'ord 
Should  pass  throughout  Acha»i's  bronxe-nuuled  host: 
'  Tis  by  deceit  that  At  reus'  son  Sath  now 
Vitnquished  Antilochus.  and  leads  away- 
The  mare,  because  although  far  worse  tlic  iteedi 
He  dnive,  rhe  charioreer  in  skill  and  might 
Excelled  his  rival.'     I  myself  will  speak 
As  arbiter;  no  other  Greek  will  blame 
My  sentence,  as  I  think,  for  !i  shall  be 
A  righteous  one.     Antilochus,  divine 
Of  nurture,  stand  here,  as  'tis  meet,  before 
Thy  steeds  and  chariot ;  graip  the  slender  scourge 
With  u'hich   ihou  drav'st   them  late,    and   lay 

hand 
Upon  the  steeds,  and  swear  by  him  who  shakes 
And  who  upholds  the  earth  that  ihou  didst  not 
Trammel  my  car  by  wilful  treach' rents  art." 
The  wise  Antilochus  thus  answ'ring  said: 
"  Restrain  thine  anger  now,  for  I  am  far 
lounger  than  iliou,  O  King;  thou  passest  me 
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In  years  iind  valor  boih.     Thou  know'st  wlial  kfc 
A  yomh'j  ncce(»es;  nimbler  wit  hath  he, 
Y«  slcndcf  his  discretion.     Let  thy  heart 
Bear  with  me  therefore.     Freely  will  I  yield 
I'he  mare  I  won,  and  if  thou  shalt  require 
Aught  else,  of  greater  value,  from  my  house, 
'Vh'n  :lImi,  heay'iily-ntirtured!  fain  would  1 
Give  to  thee  straightway,  rather  than  to  lose 
Thy  favor  all  my  days  and  be  esteemed 
A  guilty  sinner  by  the  hcav'nly  host." 

So  spake  brave  Nestor's  son,  and  brought  the 

steed. 
Ami  gave  to  Mcnelaiis'  hands.     The  heart 
Of  Atreus'  son  grew  warm,  like  dew  that  liet 
Upon  the  grow  ing  harvest-ears  in  time 
Of  bristling  fields;  so.  Menelaus,  thou 
Felt  thy  heart  warmed.     In  winged  tvords  he 

Spake : 
"  This  time,  Antilochus,  will  1  give  o'er 
Mine   anger  —  yea,   though   wroth, —  since   in   the 

past 
Thou  ne'er  wast  foolish  or  distraught ;  but  now 
Thy  youthful  spirit  mastered    thee.     Beware 
How  on  the  next  occasion  thoti  heg\iile 
Thy  betters  thus.     None  other  of  the  Greeks 
Could  thus  have  won  me  o'er,  I  ween;  but  thou 
Hast  with  thy  noble  sire  and  brother  toiled 
And  suffered  much  for  my  sake;  hence  will  I 
Heed  this  thy  prayer,  and  yield  as  well  the  steed, 
Though  fairly  mine,  that  these  who  see  may  know 
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I  am  not  ■rroeaint  nor  luirsh  of  heart." 

He  apakc,  and  to  Antilochus'g  friend 
Nocmon  gave  chc  marc  lo  lead,  whilst  he 
Took  the  bright  raldran.     Next  Klcriones, 
'["he  fourth,  as  he  had  raced,  bore  off  the  two 
Talents  of  gold.    The  fifth  prize  still  remained,- 
Tlic  double-handled  bowl,     Achilles  bore 
'ITiis  through  the  concourse  of  the  Greeks,  and  ja« 
To  Nestor,  and  br»ide  him  itandine.  spake: 

"  Accept  this,  aged  sire,  and  let  it  be 
An  heirloom,  (o  itij'  memory  to  recall 
The  buriul  of  Patroclus,  whom  no  more 
Shalt  thou  behold  among  the  Greeks;  and  I 
Bestow,  although  unearned,  this  trophy  now 
Upon  thee, —  thee;  who  never  more  shalt  fight 
With  fists,  nor  wrestle;  —  never  enter  more 
The  tontett  of  the  lance,  nor  ply  thy  feet 
To  run;  for  cruel  age  now  burd'nelh  thee," 

He  spake,  and  placed  the  gift  in  Nestor's  handi. 
Who  took  it  joyfully,  with  swift  reply : 

"  Yea,  dear  son,  truly  all  these  words  of  Ihinc 
Are  seasonably  sptifcen ;  for  my  feet 
And  limba  are  Hrm  no  more,  nor  do  my  hands 
Move  freely  from  tlic  shoulder.     Would  that  I 
Were  still  in  youthful  vigor,  strong  in  might 
As  when  th*  Epeian  populace,  within 
Buprasium's  walls,  gxvc  burial  to  their  king. 
To  Aniarinccus.     Frizes  were  ordained 
By  the  king's  sons ;  and  then  no  warrior  there 
Was  proved  mine  equal  —  of  th'  Epeian  host, 
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Nor  of  the  Pyluins  either,  nor  grcat-touled 

Aioltaiu.     In  the  boxins-match  I  sained 

The  prize  from  Cl)tomc<ics,  Enops'  son. 

And  beat  in  wruiling  the  Pleuronian  chief, 

Ancseus,  who  withstood  me;  I  ouispcd 

Iphiclus,  though  to  nimble,  in  the  race, 

And  Phyleus  with  the  jav'ltn  I  sunMUSed, 

And  Polydorus.    Only  with  their  tteeds 

The  ft»ns  of  Actor  pai»ed  me  — -  nkimb'rinj[  more, 

Thre«'  them  before  me,  for  they  grudged  that  I 

Should  win  the  victory;  the  chief  prize  remained 

To  be  awarded  in  this  race.     These  two 

Twin  brothers  were;  one  guided  aye  the  steeds, — 

Guided  them  constantly ;  the  other  cheered 

Thera  on,  and  plied  the  scourge.     Yea,  such  was  I 

In  bygone  days;  let  younger  men  take  part 

Now  in  such  deeds;  for  though  1  then  was  chief 

Among  the  heroes,  I  must  now  comply 

With  what  sa<l  age  demaml*.     t>o,  bury  now 

Thy  comrade  with  due  funeral  honors;  t 

Accept  this  readily,  rejoiced  at  heart 

1'hat  thou  dost  aye  remember  me,  who  feel 

For  thee  such  friendship;  thou  forgeitcst  not 

T«  yield  to  me  the  honor  which  I  claim 

My  due  among  the  Greeks.     For  this  may  heav'n 

Bestow  its  bounteous  blessings  now  on  thee." 

He  cea«ed:  Achillea,  having  lent  his  ear 
To  all  this  praise  from  Nrleus'  son,  retired 
Among  the  derue  Achivati  throng;  and  next 
Appointed  prizes  for  the  stubbornly- 
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ContntfJ  boxii^iiuEch ;  hr  Ird  and  bounil 
A  mulr  nttluii  the  arena,  six  year*  old. 
Unbroken,  diffiaill  to  tunc,  but  stronc 
To  cnilure  labor :  for  the  ranquishrd  too 
Set  he  a  chalke  with  two  bowls,  M-hiUi  he 
Arose  snd  Mood,  addres&injE  the  Greek  host: 

"O  «ios  of  Atreus  and  j-e  othrr  Grwks 
Well-grcavcd,  we  bid  rno  men,  ihr  douefatiest,  i^t 
With  luts  to  win  theie  trophio,  with  their  h«ub 
Well  raised  lo  deal  the  blow.     Let  htm  to  whom 
Zeut  granteth  bat  cnduranLY,  as  must  be 
Hy  all  the  Greeks  acknowledged,  lead  awajr 
To  his  ou-n  tent  the  patient  mule ;  the  cup. 
As  hit  reward,  the  liuer  well  may  claim." 

Such  tverc  his  words.    Then  instamtljr  uftpam 
A  chief  exprrknced  in  hoxinK,  strong 
And  great  of  frame:     Kpeius  he  u-as  hight. 
The  son  o{  Panopcus;  he  laid  his  hand 
Upon  t)ie  toil  en  during  mule,  aiid  xpakc : 

■'  Let  htm  conie  nearer,  him  ivho  U  to  win 
Tlic  chalice  double-cupped,  for  1  declare 
No  other  Greek  iliall  lead  the  mule  awaf 
By  besting  me  in  boxing,  since  (  claim 
To  be  the  clumpion.     Doth  it  not  suffice 
That  in  the  field  I  am  less  strong?     None  can 
Become  expert  in  all  thin^     Thus  do  I 
Speak  forib,  and  it  shall  surely  come  to  pass: 
Thai  I  will  crush  my  adversarj-'s  flesh 
And  break  hi»  bones;  and  let  the  mourners  bide 
Here  in  a  body, —  they  that  are  to  bear 
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That  other  lience  xvlicn  conquered  by  my  hands." 
He  spake,  and  all  sale  mute  and  dumb.     Alone 
Stood  forth  Euryalus,  a  mwrtal  peer 
Of  god*.     Mectsttiis  was  his  sire — ihe  same, 
Son  of  Tslaiis,  who  lo  Thebc«  repaired 
When  CKdipu*  had  fallen,  to  attrrtil 
His  obsequies;  and  who  had  vanquished  there 
All  the  Cadmeians.     O'er  F.ur>'-'1"* 
Labored  Tydidcs  lance-renowned,  and  gave 
Him  words  of  cheer,  since  eagerly  the  chief 
Desired  hh  triumph.     Round  Kn  waist  he  bound 
His  girdle  first,  next  givini;  to  his  hand 
The  cestui  with  its  ihonirt  well -trimmed  from  liidc 
Of  a  fidd-bedding  bullock.     Now  the  twain, 
Both  strongly  girded,  to  the  middle  ring 
Advanced, —  with  tturdy  arm*  upraised  to  fight 
Fell  each  on  each  at  once,  their  mighty  hands 
Mingling  together;  and  a  dreadful  sound 
Of  crashing  jaws  was  heard ;  ihc  sweat  in  streams 
Poured  from  each  limb.     Epeius  the  divine 
Spriing  ui  his  foe,  and,  as  he  peered  around. 
He  smote  his  cheek ;  nor  could  the  victim  keep 
I..»nger  his  footing;  for  hiK  glorious  limbs 
Sank   'neath   his   weight.     And    as,   when    Boreas' 

blast 
RufHts  the  waves,  upon  the  weedy  strand 
Forth  leaps  a  fish,  and  the  black  billow  then 
Again  engulft  it:  to  the  stricken  chief 
Leapt  high  ami  fell.     Great-souled  Epeius'  hands 
Lifted  the  vanquished;  meantime,  gath'ring  'round. 
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liis  fond  companions  stood,  and  throus^  the  dmif  { 
Bore  off  Euryalus,  with  trailing  feet 
And  venting  clotted  blood,  with  head  that  hunt 
Low  to  one  side ;  and  Kaled  him  —  his  mind 
Still  stupdted  —  amongst  thon ;  then  thcj-  went 
To  fetch  the  double  chalice  as  his  meed. 

$triui>htwuy  the  son  of  Peleus  offered  more 
Prizes,  and  showed  them  lo  the  Argives  —  these 
The  third  in  sequence — for  the  fiercely  waged 
Strife  of  the  wrestlers;  as  the  victor's  share 
A  massive  inpod  which  already  hung 
Over  the  flamet,  and  which  amotiK  themselves 
The  Greeks  accounted  worth  twelve  beevc* ;  then  H 
Into  their  midst  a  damsel  who  sliould  fall 
Prize  to  the  vanquished ;  versed  in  many  ans. 
Deemed  of  four  bullocks'  worth;  and  rising,  stood 
Erect  and  thu»  addressed  Aciuea's  Iiost: 

"  Come  forward  nou-,  all  ye  that  would  trntf 
This  contwt."     So  he  said :  anun  upfprang 
Great  Telanionian  Ajax;  with  him  came 
Odysseus,  he  the  many-counselled,  slcilled 
\n  stihtle  wiles.     With  girdcii  toins  both  sped 
To  the  mid-space,  and  grasped  with  massive 
Each  other's  arms,  as  in  a  high-roofed  hall 
The  rafters,  fitted  by  some  archiiect 
Of  high  renown,  are  joined,  to  fend  the  blasts 
Of  violent  winds.    The  wrestlers'  backs  gave 
A  cracking  sound  beneath  the  stubborn  Strain 
Of  dauntless  arms;  admi-n  their  bodies  streamed 
Moist  sweat ;  and  many  a  weal  upstarted,  dark  — 
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Purple  uiih  blood,  on  flanks  and  shoulders,  while 
They  snuggled  still  (or  vict'ry  and  lo  gain 
Tlie  (air-wmujilit  prize.     Od)'»eus  could  not  trip 
Ajax,  nor  bring  him  lo  the  ground,  nor  he 
O'erthrow  Ody»cu»,  for  that  chieftain's  might 
Held  firm  and  strong.     But  when  at  length  the  host 
Of   well-greaved    Greeks   grciv   wearied,    in    these 

word* 
Great  Tclainonius  to  his  rival  spake: 

"  Laertes'  son,  Odyssnis,  hieh  of  birth 
And  many -counsel  led !  cither  raise  ihou  me. 
Or  let  me  do  the  same  to  ihee;  and  all 
Tile  issue  shall  in  Zeus's  care  abide." 

He  spake,  and  Uflcd  up  Odysseus,  who, 
Forgettine  not  his  eunnini;,  smote  behind 
The  hollow  of  his  rival's  knee,  and  made 
His  limbs  sink;  on  his  back  he  dropt,  and  fell 
Odysseus  on  the  other's  ch«t.    The  host, 
Amazed,  beheld.     Odysseus  the  divine, 
Patient  in  hardship,  strove  in  turn  to  raise 
Ajax  alofi.  and  slightly  from  the  ground 
Stirred  him,  yet  could  not  lift  him  up,  but  bent 
His  knee:  and  both  of  them  tojiether  fell 
To  earth,  and  were  defiled  with  dust.     And  then 
For  the  third  time  had  they  upris'n  to  Strive 
In  wrestling:  but  Achilles*  self  stood  now 
Forth  to  restrain  their  eagerness,  and  spake: 

"  No  longer  struggle  thus,  nor  wear  away 
Your  strength  in  toil;  for  viaory  belongs 
Alike  to  cither  party.    Then  receive 
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Pri«s  rquivalfnt,  and  go  your  way 
To  let  lite  other  Greck»  contend."      He  spake; 
They  heard,  and,  readily  complying,  donned 
Their  tunic*,  having  wiped  their  dusty  staini- 

Then  instantly  Pclides  offered  more 
Prises  (or  llcetness:  liist,  a  silver  bowl. 
Cunningly  ivrouitht ;  in  volume  it  would  hold 
Six  measures,  and  its  beauty  was  supreme 
O'er  all  the  spacious  earth.     Sidonian  hands, 
Cunning  in  works  of  skill,  had  forged  it ;  then 
Men  of  Phccnicia  o'ri  the  darkling  deep 
Had  brought  in  their  fleet,  tu  place  it  there 
In  a  Greek  port.     To  Thoas  then  they  gave 
The  vessel  as  an  off' ring ;  Jason's  son, 
Eunciis,  then  bestowed  it  on  the  brave 
Patrochi*  to  redeem  L^caon,  child 
Of  Priam,  from  captivity;  and  now 
Tlic  son  of  Pelcus  offered  it  a  ptize 
In  memory  of  his  i-omrade,  to  be  won 
By  him  who  in  the  test  of  flying  feet 
Should  prove  the  swiftest.     As  (he  second's  meeil 
He  set  a  bullock  vast  of  bulk  and  sleek 
With  fat,  while  he  that  came  the  last  should  ^n 
A  gold  half-tslent.     Then  the  chieftain  rose 
And  stood  erect,  addressing  (he  Greek  host: 

"  Ye  would  strive  to  gain  this  trophy,  rise." 
So  spake  the  hero;  instantly  upsprang 
Oileiis'  son,  fleet  Ajax,  and  as  well 
Crafty  Odysseus;  Nestor's  ton  beside, 
Antilochus,  he  who  in  speed  surpassed 
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All  other  youths.     And  iiou'  in  single  line 

They  ranged  themselves;  the  limit  of  the  race 

Achilles  pointed;  and  at  attaining  speed 

The  rivals  hastened  from  ilie  mark;  and  soon 

Ajttx,  Otirus'  jon,  advanced  before 

The  others;  close  the  great  Odysseus  pressed 

Behind.     As  ivhen  a  graceful  woman  strains 

The  shuttle  to  her  bosom  ivhiUt  her  hands 

Draw  woof-thread  through  the  warp ;  —  the  shuttle 

)i» 
Close  to  her  breast ;  e'en  thus  Odysseus  sped 
Close  after  Ajax,  striking  with  his  feet 
The  footprints  of  Otleux's  son  before 
The  dust  had  veiled  them;  the  pursuer's  breath, 
As  nimbly  forward  aye  he  sped,  was  blown 
O'er  Ajax'  head.     I^ud  shouted  all  the  host 
Of  Argos,  eager  for  his  triumph,  while 
lliey  checrei!  him  as  he  Hew.     And  when  the  twaia 
Were  iravcrsinu  the  last  cour>e.  suddenly 
Odysseus  supplicated  Pallas,  queen 
Oi  lustrous  eyes,  to  i;rant  Ins  lieart's  desire: 

"  Hear  me,  O  goddc^I     Come  and  lend  my  feet 
Thy  potent  aid."     Thus  prayed  he,  and  his  prayer 
Was  heard  by  Pallas,     She  endowed  his  limbs, 
His  feet,  his  hands,  with  suppleness;  and  when 
At  length  ihey  were  about  to  rush  to  grasp 
The  trophy,  Ajax  stumbled  as  he  ran  — 
For  Pallas  (ripped  him  —  at  the  spot  where  lay 
In  heaps  the  dung  of  lowing  bullocks  slain 
In  memory  of  Patroclus  by  the  fleet 
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AchiIIe$;  and  his  mouth  ami  nostriU  filled 
With  the  beeves'  filth.     The  much -en  during  fcnn 
Odysseus,  bore  away  the  bowl,  sitKc  he 
Proved  the  first  comer;  whilst  fajn«<!  Ajax  wecJ 
The  bullock,  and  stood  grasping  with  his  hands 
Tlie  rustic  creature's  born,  and  spewing  forth 
The  fiUh.  and  thus  before  the  people  spake: 

"Vftx  mcl  it  was  the  coddc^fi  tripped  my  ittX, 
Who,  mother-like,  hath  ever  in  tioK  past 
Stood  as  a  helper  by  Odj-swus's  side." 

He  spake;  all  laughed  at  him  risht  merrily. 
And  now  the  son  of  Nestor  bore  away 
The  last  prize,  and  spake  smiling  to  the  throne: 

"  I  tell  ynu  all,  my  friends,  though  ye  yoursclm 
Arc  well  aware  of  it,  that  even  now 
Th'  immortals  honor  elder  men.     For,  while 
Oileus'  son  surpasses  me  in  age 
But  slightly,  yet  Odysseus  here  it  both 
Of  earlier  stock,  and  from  an  elder  race 
Of  men  descended;  'one  who  has  attained 
A  green  old  age,*  men  call  him;  yet  hard  tasic 
It  is  for  any  Argive.  save  the  son 
Of  Peleus,  to  outrival  him  in  speed." 

So  said  he,  paying  complimeni  to  fleet 
Achilles,  who  acknowledged  it  and  spake: 

"  Such  praise,  Antilochus,  shall  never  be 
Giv'n  unreu-arded ;  thou  shalt  nave  beside 
From  me  a  gold  half-talent."     SayinE  thus. 
The  hero  placed  the  treasure  in  the  hands 
Of  Nestor's  son,  who  took  the  gift  with  joy. 
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Next  into  thf  arena  Peleus'  son 
Bore  a  long-shaJowing  lance,  a  casque  and  shield. 
And  laid  them  dosvn ;  —  Ssrpedon's  annor,  torn 
From  him  hy  Men<i;tiades.     Once  more 
Achilles  rose  and  stood  before  the  throng; 

"  We  bid  two  champions,  whosoe'er  may  be 
Bravest,  to  don  their  mail  and  take  in  hand 
The  jav'lin,  sharp  to  sci'cr  flesh,  and  test 
Each  other's  mettle  here  before  the  hon 
To  win  these  trophies.     He  that  first  shall  strike 
The  comely  flesh,  and  grar.c  the  entraiU  throiijh 
The  armor  and  the  dark  blood,  shall  receive 
From  me  this  broadsword,  silver- studded,  fair. 
Of  Thradan  workinan*hip ;  the  *anie  I  reft 
Once  from  Asteropxus.     Both  may  wear 
This  armor  jointly,  and  fnr  both  I'll  spread 
Within  my  teiii  a  bountiful  repast." 

He  spake ;  and  Tclamon's  gigantic  son, 
Ajftx,  upstarted,  and  Tydides  too, 
Brave  Dionied ;  the  champions,  having  donned 
Their  mail  on  cither  side  the  throne,  now  came 
Together  in  the  mid-space,  eager  both 
For  battle,  with  ferocious  looks;  and  all 
Til'  Achirans  saw,  amaze<I.     And  when  the  chiefs 
Had   come   within   close   range,    three   times   they 

sprang 
Each  upon  each,  and  thrice  from  nigh  at  hand 
Hurled  shafts.     Thco  Ajax  pierced  his  foe's  round 

shield. 
Yet  attained  not  the  Sesh,  for  the  cuirass 
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Beneath  it  well  defended  him.     Meanwhile 
The  son  of  Tjdeiis,  reaching  o'er  the  edge 
Of  Ajax'  inanive  buckler,  with  the  tip 
Of  his  bright  lance  strove  evermore  to  graze 
The  other's  ihroiit.     And  now  at  length  the  host 
Of  Grceb,  in  fear  for  Ajax.  bade  the  twain 
Give  o'er  the  fight,  permitting  both  to  take 
1'heir  equal  trophies;  yet  AchiUes  gave 
To  Tydeus'  son  to  bear  away,  with  shrath. 
And  huldric  fairly  trimmed,  the  mauive  brand. 

AchiUes  next  proposed  a  further  prize, — 
An  iron  quoit,  roug)i-c.ist,  which  in  old  days 
Pleiion  hurled,  rhe  strong;  Pelidcs,  fleet 
And  brave,  on  slaying  him.  brou^t  it  in  his  barfc» 
With  other  treasures.     Now  before  the  Greeks 
Uprose  Achilles  once  again  and  spake:  — 

"  Rise,  ye  contestants  for  this  trophy,  now : 
For  even  though  the  winner's  fertile  lands 
Stretch  far  away,  this  iron  at  his  need 
Shall  serve  him  five  revolving  years;  for  he 
That  tends  his  master's  &hecp,  or  he  that  tills 
His  ploug:h-l3nds,  need  not  wend  to  town  for  lac 
Of  iron;  'twill  be  ready  at  his  hand." 

He  spake,  and  Pulypitics.  staunch  in  fight. 
Instantly  rose;  Leontcus  next,  the  strong 
And  godlike;  Telamoiilan  Ajax  too 
And  brave  lipeius.     W'hcn  ihcy  now  were  rang 
In  order  there.  Epcius  the  divine. 
Grasping  the  mass  of  iron,  swung  it  round 
And  hurled  it,  'mid  the  laughter  of  the  host 
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Of  Greeks.     And  after  liim  I,eonieus,  sprung 
From  Arcs,  cast  it:  then  from  his  strong  hand 
Great  Tclamonius  threw  the  weight,  and  passed 
The  others"  mark«.     But  when  the  warrior-thief, — 
When  Polypcctes.  seized  the  quoit. —  as  when 
A  herdsman  hurls  his  shepherd'*  ctook ;  it  flies 
Far  whirling  'mong  the  kinc;  so  far  it  sped 
Beyond  the  whole  arena;  and  the  thrnng 
Shouted  aloud.    Then  stood  the  men-at-arin* 
Of  the  strong  Polypocles  forth,  and  bore 
To  their  deep  harks  the  trophy  of  their  king. 

For  archers  next  the  chief  proposed  a  prite 
Of  violet  steel ;  ten  axes  laid  he  down 
Of  double  edge,  and  ten  of  single ;  then 
Raised  he  a  blue-proued  galle)''s  mast  afar 
On  the  sea-sands,  and,  by  a  slender  line 
That  caught  her  by  the  foot,  to  [his  made  fast 
A  timid  Hove,  at  which  he  bade  tliem  w*ine 
Their  arrows.     "  He  who  «ith  his  shaft  shall  strike 
The  dove,  may  lift,  and  carry  homeward,  all 
The  double  axes;  wh<»»o  hit*  the  line. 
Missing  the  bird  —  as  being  less  expert  — 
May  have  the  single  axes  for  his  share." 

He  spake,  and  lordly  Tcucer,  strong  in  might. 
Stood  forth ;  Meriones  as  well,  the  brave 
Friend  of  Idoiiieneua.    The  l>owmen  cast 
Lots  in  a  brazen  helmet;  Tcucer  dre^v 
The  prior  place,  and  instantly  he  sped 
An  arrow  in  triumphant  pride,  nor  made 
Vow  to  the  Archer-king  to  slay  to  him 
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Of  Rrstling  lambs  a  noble  hecatomb. 
The  bird  hr  missed,  for  PWbus  grudged  thatk 
Should  victor  prove;  yet  srooic  the  cord,  besi^ 
The  fool,  ihat  held  her;  and  the  bitter  shaft 
Cut  it ;  the  bird  soared  hcav'nward,  and  the  line 
Dropt  loosened  to  the  grotind.     1'h«  Ar;(pves  filU 
The  air  with  cheers.     .And  now  from  Tcucer's  lunJ 
The  Cretan  quickly  sdzcd  the  bow ;  and  long 
He  held  the  arrow,  aiming  it ;  and  made 
Immediate  vow  to  yield  the  Archcr-Iord 
Of  first-born  lambs  a  glorious  hecatomb. 
There  far  aloft  beneath  the  clouds  he  spied 
The  timid  dove;  and  fairly  'neath  the  wing 
His  arrow  smote  the  circling  bird.     The  dart 
Pierced  her,  and  dropping  ar  the  archer's  feet 
Plunged  into  earth.     The  bird,  upon  tl»e  mast 
Of  the  dark-blue-prowcd  vessel  sinking,  hung 
Her  head;  her  wings  drooped  heavily;  and  fled 
The  swift  soul  from  her  limbs.     To  carih  she 
Afar  from  where  he  stood ;  and  wonder  filled 
The  Greeks  as  they  beheld.     The  Cretan  raised 
From  where  they  lay  the  double  axes  all, — 
Numb'ring  twice  five, —  and  Teucer  to  the  barks 
Bore  oflf  the  single  axes  as  his  raced. 

Next  into  the  arena  Peleiis'  son 
Brousht  a  huge  lance;  a  caldron  too  by  fire 
Untarnished  yet,  embossed  with  blossoms,  prized 
A«  worth  a  bullock.     Now  the  chieftains  skilled 
With  lances  rose;  the  sov'teign  wide  of  sway, 
Atrides,  and  Merloncs,  the  bold 
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Ltiendant  in  Idomcneus'  train; 

fo  whom  Achilla,  gtestt  and  fleet,  t)iu»  ipakc: 

"  O  »on  of  Aireus, —  for  we  kno\«'  how  far 

tiou  (lost  surpass  all  others,  and  dost  hold 
rhe  foremost  place  in  strength  and  skill  to  wield 

he  jav'lin, —  take  this  trophy  and  repair 
Jnto  thy  spacious  barks.     We  give  the  bold 

[criones  the  lance,  if  in  thy  heart 
rhou  dost  consent;  for  1  advise  it  $0." 

Achilles  spskc,  and  Atreus'  son,  the  king, 

renting,  gave  Meriun»  the  l>rund 
>f  bronze;  and  rendered  to  the  herald's  hands, — 
TalthybiuK's,—  that   prj/.c  beyond   compare. 


BOOK  XXIV 

THE  RANSOM  AND  BURIAL  OF  THE 
BODY  OF  HECrOR 


F  Achilles   continues  to  ill-tieat   the  body  of  H«cior, 

[  draggtiit:  it  ubuut  the  tomb  at  Pairoclun.  but  ApoUo  ' 
keeps  the  body  fresh  and  uninjured.  At  a  council 
of  llie  godi  Apollo  ccnmrei  Achillea'  behavior  at  bar- 
baroiu  and  nnnecesury;  Zeui  reject*  as  irapraciicable 
the  propoxiiion  to  ileal  the  body  from  Actiillex,  and 
sends  Iris  to  buhuiioh  to  him  Thetis,  that  ^le  may  ase 
her  influence  upon  her  son  to  accept  ransom  for  the  | 
body.  Iris  finds  Theiii  lamenting  among  her  »islcr> 
deities  of  the  sea;  and  returns  with  ber  to  Zeus,  who 
eommandt  Theiii  to  vitit  her  son,  announcing  to  him 
the  anger  of  the  gods  at  his  refusal  to  restore  the 
body  of  Hector.  Tbii  Thetu  does,  and  gains  her 
ton's  conseni  to  a  ransom;  meanwhile  Iris,  at  Zeas' 
command  goes  to  hid  Priam  seek  in  person  the  Greek 
ships,  briiiKiiiii:  treasure  to  Achilles  li>  be  accepted  in  ex- 
change for  the  body  of  his  son.  Priam  reports  Iris' 
message  to  Hecubi,  who  to  vain  seeks  to  dissuade  him 
from  Mich  an  errand.  At  Priam's  eomnund  a  mule- 
wasun  is  hamctsed.  in  whidi  ii  placed  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  gifts  —  robes,  tripods,  talents  of  gold,  etc 
The  king,  having  made  prayer  and  libation,  answered  ir 
by  Zeus  with  the  onicn  of  a  black  eagle,  sets  out  al-  |f 
tended  by  only  one  herald,  following  the  treaiurc-car 
in  his  chariot.  Zeus  sends  Hermes  to  attend  ibem 
and  conduct  ihem  in  safely  to  Achilles ;  Heimet  joins 
them  in  the  guise  of  a  royal  youtli.  answers  the  king's 
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qnestioBi  u  to  the  bodr  of  his  son,  ;iDd  iodticei  die 
pair  to  accept  his  service)  as  guide;  he  lulls  to  ikq 
the  Greek  sentries,  and  conducts  Priam  to  AcIuUh' 
tent  The  Trojan  king  enters  uid  entreats  AduDts' 
mercjr,  reminding  him  of  the  misery  of  bis  own  i|td 
father,  and  implores  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  body 
of  his  son  to  Troy  for  burial.  Achilles  in  pity  a» 
sents;  the  two  lament  together.  The  treasure  ii 
broni^  into  the  tent;  Achilles  commands  that  Hec- 
tor's body  be  washed  and  anointed;  it  is  placed  bj 
Achilles  himself  upon  a  bier,  which  is  then  raised  npaa 
the  car  to  be  borne  back  to  Troy.  He  regales  Prian 
with  a  feast,  and  prepares  couches  for  the  viiiton 
At  Priam's  petition  Achilles  grants  an  eleven  days'  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  to  permit  the  burial.  Admonished  bf 
Hermes,  Priam  prepares  to  return ;  Hermes  again  gnidei 
the  Trojans  unseen  through  the  Greek  camp^  and  tb^ 
return  to  Troy,  brining  the  body  with  them  upon  the 
wagon.  Their  coming  is  first  marked  by  Cassandra; 
the  people  throng  from  the  city  to  meet  them.  The 
lament  for  the  dead  is  led  by  Andromache,  who  be- 
wails her  impending  fate  and  that  of  her  son;  b; 
Hecuba,  and  last  by  Helen,  who  recalls  the  generotu 
and  kindly  treatment  of  herself  by  Hector.  The  peo- 
ple labor  for  nine  days  to  bring  wood  for  fuel ;  the 
body  is  consumed  upon  a  pyre ;  the  flames  having  beeo 
quenched  with  wine,  the  bones  are  gathered  and  laid 
away  in  a  shrouded  urn;  a  mound  of  stone  is  heaped 
over  the  grave;  after  which  the  people  feast  in  the 
hall  of  Priam  in  honor  of  the  dead. 
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DISMISSED  was  now  the  gatli'ring,  and  the 
host 
'Mongst  the  swift  vcskIs  scattered,  to  prepare 
Their  eventide  repast  and  find  delight 
In  sweet  repose.     But  )-et  Achilles,  tilled 
With  thou^is  oi  his  dear  follower,  moumed,  and 

sleep, 
All -conqu' ring,  could  not  master  him,  for  still 
To  and  fro  tossed  he  on  his  couch,  and  ytamed 
For  his  Patroclus'  manliness  and  might, 
Rrcalh'ng  nil  the  hbors  which  beside 
Hi*  fTicnd  he  had  achieved, —  the  grievous  pains 
Endured  with  him ;  the  warfare  with  strong  men, 
The  hitter  billows  traversed; —  things  like  these 
Achilles  recollected  and  let  fall 
A  welling  tear.     Anon  the  warrior  lay 
Upon  his  side,  now  pronto,  and  now  with  face 
Upturned ;  then  rose  and  stood  erect,  with  mind 
Distraught,  and  wandered  by  the  ocean's  strand 
Aimlessly  circling  round.     Nor  did  he  fail 
To  marlc  the  break  of  day,  when  dawned  its  gleam 
O'er  sea  an<I  shore;  but  yoking  his  swift  steeds 
Upon  his  car,  he  bound  behind  it  fast 
Hector  to  drag  along,  and  thrice  around 
His  dead  friend's  tomb  he  haled  him;  then  took  rest 
Within  his  tent  and  left  the  warrior  there 
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Sirctclied  prone  in  dusL     Yet  did  Apollo  knj 
Ucfilcaicni  trooo  ihc  Trojan's  Bcsh  ;  —  his  bean 
Mournnd  for  him  e'en  in  death ;  and  o'er  him  in( 
Hii  ij^MMen  ar^is,  keeping  every   part 
By  all  the  outrage  o(  his  foe  untoro. 

Thm  (lid  tlie  Greek  huiiiiliute  in  hi*  ire 
The  noble  Hector ;  whiUt  the  blissful  host 
Saw  with  compassion;  and  they  xtrove  to  move 
The  con<iucror  of  Argus,  sharp  of  sight. 
To  steal  away  ihc  corse.     Tlw  others  all 
Approved  it;  yet  it  pleased  not    Hera  to, 
Nor  yet  Poseidon,  nor  the  brighi-eycd  maid 
Athena;  stubbornly  endured  their  rage. 
Since  sacred  Ilium  frooi  the  first   became 
Hateful  to  them,  and  Ptiam  and  his  race, 
Ttiroiigh  Alexantlcr's  folly,  who  rebuffed 
Those  goddesses,  when  "mongst  his  herds  they  faitA 
Praising  that  other;  and  to  him  she  gave 
Tliat  evil-fraught  indulgence.     Now  when  day 
Dawned  far  the  twelfth  time  after  this,  thui  said 
Phtrbu*  Apollo  to  the  deathless  host: 

■'  Cruel  destroyers  arc  yc,  gods!     Hath  then 
Hector  iieVr  made  burnt-ofTringi  in  your  sight 
Of  thighs  of  beeves,  and  flawless  goats?     Vet,  slioi 
Although  the  warrior  be,  ye  do  not  dare 
To  succor  and  restore  hini  to  the  eyes 
Of  wife,  child,  mother;  of  his  sire  as  well, — 
E'en  Priam,  and  his  people,  who  would  soon 
Burn  on  a  pyre,  with  fitting  rites,  their  slain. 
Rather,  O  gods,  would  ye  become  allies 
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Pdeus'  son,  tht  baleful, —  him  u-)iosr  «oul 
Hnrbon  no  justicF,  in  mIigoc  breut  there  dwells 
Unbending  purpusf;  ticice  and  wild  of  mood 
As  lion,  t)i3t  obedient  to  tlie  cull 
Of  his  itrone  mishi  and  hardihood,  assails 
The  flocks  of  niorial  men,  liis  food  to  seize! 
So  in  Adiiltn'  biea^t  hath  perished  all 
Pity ;  he  haih  no  niorc  »  sense  of  shame, 
That  bane,  yet  benefit,  to  liumankind. 
Another  man  may  well  have  lost  a  friend 
Dearer  —  a  brother,  from  the  same  womb  sprung. 
Or  SOI), —  hut  though  with  sighs  and  tears,  will  yet 
Relinquish  the  departed  one;  for  fate 
Giveth  men's  hearts  to  bear  their  woes;  but  he, 
Having  destroj'ed  the  noble  Mecior,  binds 
The  body  to  his  car  to  drag  around 
His  dear  friend's  tomb.     From  such  a  deed  nor  gain 
Nor  glory  can  ensue;  ne  well  may  he 
Wroth  with  him,  valiant  as  he  is;  for  'tis 
Bui  senseless  earth  his  rage  abuseih  to." 

Indignantly   relumed  the  white-armed  queen: 
"  Silver-bowed  archer  1  such  might  be  thy  speech, 
Were  yc  to  honor  in  a  like  decree 
Both  Hector  and  Achilles.     Yet  the  one 
Is  but  a  mortal,  suckled  at  the  breast 
Of  woman ;  but  Achilles  is  the  child 
Of  a  divinity  whom  mine  own  hand 
Nourished  and  chcriiJied, —  whom  myself  I  gave 
As  wife  to  Peleus  —  to  a  mortal  well 
Beloved  of  heav'n ;  and  all  ye  gods  did  share 
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The  nuptial  fdut.    Yea,  thou  thyself,  all]' 
Of  impious  sinners,  ever  faithless  I  thou 
DiiUt  (line  amonft  the  otiieni,  lyre  Jn  hand." 

Then    Bpakc    the    Cloud-compeller:     "  Be 
wroth, 
Hera,  with  u»  of  the  celestial  band  ; 
It  will  not  be  permitted  both  to  share 
Tile  uXhame  glory;  yet  was  Hector  too 
The  roost  endeared  to  heav'niy  heart*,  of  all 
Mortals  in  Ilium  —  to  myself  »  well, 
Since  ne'er  <iid  he  omit  to  render  me 
Welt-pleasing  gifts — feasts,  off'rines'  savor  sweet. 
Or  outpoured  wine;  such  honors  as  we  claim 
As  our  prerogative.     But  all  design 
To  steal  away  the  noble  dead  must  be 
Abandoned;  ne'er  can  we  elude  the  sight 
Of  Peleus'  son,  who  night  and  day  attends 
Like  mother  on  him.     If  some  god  would  call 
Thciis  to  come  to  mcl  that  1  might  speak 
Words  of  wise  counsel  unto  her,  and  so 
Achilles  might  accept  redemption-gifts 
From  Priam,  nnd  might  render  tip  the  slain." 

So  l^puke  he;  lempcitt- footed  Iris  s]>ed 
To  bear  the  message;  and.  midway  between 
Samos  and  Imbros'  rock-bound  isle,  stie  sprang 
Into  the  sombre  main,  whilst,  closing  round 
Her  form,  the  waters  roared.  Into  the  deep 
Siie  sank  m  sinks  a  leaden  weight,  made  fast 
To  a  ficlJ-beddtng  bullock's  horn,  to  brine 
Death  to  voracious  fish.     There  Iris  foimd 
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Hthin  her  hollow  grotto  Thetis,  while 
The  other  goddesses  that  rule  tlic  main 
'Sate  clusierei!  round  her;  and  amongst  thtro  she 
Bewailed  her  brave  son's  destiny;  for  fate 
Decreed  his  fall  in  fertile  Ilium,  far 
From  his  own  countr)-.     Close  to  ITictis'  side 
Stood  the  fteet-fooicd  Iris,  and  thus  spake: 

"  Thetis,  arise;  for  Zeus,  wbo»e  counsel  fails 
Never,  doth  summon  thee."     Then  answered  thus 
Celestial  Thetis  of  the  silver  feet: 

"  Why  doth  the  great  god  summon  me?     I  dread 
To  mingle  with  the  deathless  ones;  my  heart 
Hath  woes  uncounted.     Yet  I  go;  whatc'cr 
Me  salth,  his  words  shall  never  fruitless  be." 

So  Kpake  the  peerless  deity,  and  took 
Her  dusky  veil  —  no  robe  of  deeper  dark 
Hath  ever  been  —  and  sallied  forth,  whilM  fleet 
Iris,  whose  pace  is  as  the  wind's,  before 
The  goddess,  guiding,  walked;  about  their  feet 
The  sea-waves  parted.     Scaling  rtrnv  the  high 
Headland,  they  leaped  into  the  heav'ns,  and  founil 
Chronus'  far-teeingt  son ;  around  whom  sate 
All  of  the  rest  —  the  blissful  hcav'nly  band 
Thai  know  not  death.    There  Thetis  took  her  place 
Beside  her  father  Zeus,  for  Pallas  made 
Room  for  her  there;  and  Hera  in  her  hani] 
Set  a  fair  golden  cup,  and  cheered  her  heart 
With  words  of  tenderness;  and  Theris  quafEed 
And  gave  the  chalice  back ;  whilst  thit*  the  sire 
Of  gods  alike  and  mortals  'gan  to  speak : 
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"  Celcsrial  Thclis,  (hou  hast  sought  our  mount 
Olympian,  though  in  sorrow ;  for  thy  heart 
Harbors  a  grief,  »  well  I  Icnou-,  that  yields 
No  respite;  none  ihc  Ics$  will  I  proclaim 
Why  I  have  Lulled  thee  hither.     Niite  da)-s  ttn'fe 
Hath  ris'n  among  th'  immortals  o'er  the  slain 
Hectnr,  and  him  that  niKetli  city-ttalls, 
Achilles;  and  the  other*  call  upon 
The  conqueror  of  Argus,  sharp  of  sight. 
To  steal  the  body;  yet  do  I  accord 
This  honor  to  Achilles;  since  I  fain 
Would  hold  thy  rcv'rence  and  thy  friendship  (till 
In  after-time.     Now  in^tantlv  repair 
Unto  the  tamp,  and  thus  enjoin  thy  child : 
Tell  him  the  gods  are  wroth  with  him :  that  1, 
Especially  among  th'  immortals,  feel 
Angered,  that  in  insensate  rage  he  keeps 
The  Trojan's  bodj-  by  the  curved  harks. 
Denying  ransom.      Haply  will  he  fear 
My  wrath,  and  ransom  Hector;  I  meaniiine 
To  Priam,  the  magnanimous,  will  tend 
I  lis,  and  give  comiiiand  to  him  to  speed 
To  the  Acharan  ship*,  to  purchase  there 
His  son's  redemption,  bringing  ofTrings  to 
Achilles,  in  the  hope  to  melt  his  heart." 

He  spake,  and  'Pieti*  of  the  silv'f^-  feet. 
Celestial,  disobeyed  him  not,  but  sprang 
Adown  the  peaks  Olj-mpian,  till  she  came 
To  her  son's  lodging.     There  she  found  the  chiel 
Groaning  incemantly;  his  friends  around 
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"With  busy  haste  were  laboring  to  prepare 
The  morninE  in«l ;  within  the  tent  a  huge 
And  fleccj'  nun  had  jusi  been  sacrificed. 
iBcside  her  son  the  queenly  mother  sate. 
And  laid,  as  she  careued  him  with  her  hand : 

"  How  long,  my  son.  will  sit  and  eat  thy  heart 
Away  with  plaint  and  Enef,  whilst  iood  and  rest 
Are  alt  forgot?     'Tia  btesaed  yet  to  share 
The  couch  of  love  with  woman ;  for  not  long 
I  Shall  thy  life  last,  mine  own  I  but  even  now 
<  Do  death  and  fate,  the  all-subduing,  stanil 
,  Close  to  thy  side.     Now  quickly  lend  to  me 
Tliine  ear;  to  bear  the  words  of  Zeus  I  came. 
;  He  saiih,  the  gods  arc  wroth  with  thee;  that  he, 
Kspccially  'mong  th'  immortals,  feels 
Anger,  ihat  in  insensate  rage  thou  fceep'st 
Tlie  Trojan's  body  by  the  curved  barks. 
And  hast  denied  him  ransom.     Come,  release 
Him  now  —  acrept  redemption  for  the  slain," 

Achilla,  fleet  of  foot,  thus  answ'ring  spake: 
"  So  let  it  be,  then ;  lei  the  man  who  brings 
Tlic  ransom,  hear  away  the  dead,  if  thus 
Th'  Olympian's  self  commands,  and  wills  it  so." 

'Twas  thus  that  there  among  the  gathered  bttks 
The  son  and  mother  talked  of  many  things 
In  swift-winged  words.     Rut  Chronus'  son  mean- 
time 
Sent  Iris  forth  to  hallowed  Ilium's  walb: 

"Speed   thee,   swift    Iris;   leave  th'  Olympian 
throne. 
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And  bid  the  gr«at-soulcd  Priam  »eek  the  hub 
Oi  Argos.  there  rcdwiii  hi»  son,  and  brine 
The  body  back  to  Ilium.     Bid  him  take 
Gifts  to  Acfailln,  thus  to  melt  his  heart ; 
Alone — no  other  man  of  Troy  must  iare 
With  him ;  except  some  herald  ripe  of  agr 
Who  shall  attend  the  king,  to  guide  the  mulct 
And  firm-wheeled  car,  and  back  to  Ilrutn  hmi 
The  c»rse  of  him  whom  great  Achilles'  bifld 
Despoiled  of  life.     Let  Priam  feel  no  fear 
Nor  dread  of  death;  a  potent  escort  we 
Will  grant  him,  cv'n  the  slayer  of  Argus,  who 
Shall  guide  him  onward,  till  he  bring  htm  msb 
Achillea.     When  the  king  is  led  withtn 
His  lodge,  Achilles  will  himself  refrain 
From  staying  him,  and  hold  in  check  the  handi 
Of  all  the  rest;  he  is  not  one  to  prove 
Raiih,  inconsiderate,  or  offending — nay, 
Right  graciously  will  he  a  suppliant  spare." 

He  spake;  storm-footed  Iris  sped  to  bear 
The  word,  and  came  to  Priam's  hall.     The  aomU 
Of  mourning  greeted  her ;  within  the  rourt 
The  sons  sale   round   their  sire;   with   tear«  tbtj 

stained 
Their  robes.     Amongst  them  there  the  ancient  fcifti 
Close  foldeit  in  his  mantle  lay;  and  strown 
O'er  head  and  neck  was  filth  whkh  with  his  ban^ 
He  gathered,  as  he  rolled  in  anguish.     Throu^ 
The  house  his  daughters  and  his  sons'  wives  oak 
Lament,  as  they  recalled  to  memory  all 
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The  numberless  and  brave  thai  by  (he  hands 
Of  Arfcos'  sons  had  perished.     By  the  »de 
Of  Priam  Zeus's  envoy  took  her  iland, 
And   low-voiced  laid,   whiUt   trembling  seized   hi* 
frame: 

"Take  heart,  Dardanian  Prtam;  let  not  fear 
Oppress  thy  heart;  1  cnrne  not  to  forecast 
To  thee  disaster, —  rather  with  intent 
To  Ho  thee  Icindnest.    Tiding*  do  1  bring 
From  Zeus,  who,  though  enthroned  afar,  doth  feel 
For  thee  compassion,  and  doth  mourn  thy  woe. 
It  IS  th'  Olympian'*  will  that  thou  redeem 
The  noble  Hector,  taking  gifts  with  thee 
Unto  Achillc*,  thus  to  melt  his  heart; 
Alone  —  no  other  man  of  Troy  must  fare 
With  thee;  except  some  herald  ripe  of  age 
Who  attend  ihec  and  shall  guide  the  mules 
And  firm-wheeled  cTir.  and  back  to  Ilium  bring 
The  corse  of  him  Mhom  brave  Achilles'  hand 
PespoiW  of  life.    Thyself  need  feel  no  fear 
Nor  dread  of  death ;  a  potent  god  shall  be 
Thine  escort ;  —  e'en  the  slayer  of  Argus,  who 
Shall  guide  ther  (inward,  till  he  bring  thee  ni^ 
Achilles.     When  ihou  shalt  be  led  within 
Hi*  lodge,  Achilles  will  himself  refrain 
From  slaying  thee,  and  hold  in  check  the  hands 
Of  all  the  rest;  he  is  not  one  to  prove 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  or  offending  —  nay. 
Right  graciously  will  he  a  suppliant  Spare." 

Fleet  Iris  spake,  and  went  her  way.     The  king 
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Unto  bk  sons  gave  order  to   prepare 

The  sirongly-whceieil  mtile-wagon,  and  makt  Ek 

The  box  upon  ii;  then  dcscnitli-d  to 

His  scented  high-roofrd  cedar  chwubcr,  when 

Full  many  treasures  lay  contained.      He  calld 

Unto  bb  consort,  Hecuba,  iind  spake : 

"  My  hapless  wife,  an  envoy  hath  appeared 
To  mr  fnwn  Zciis  Oljiiipian,  bidding  me 
Repair  to  ihc  Greek  galleys  and  redeem 
My  beloved  son,  and  bring  the  Argivc  chief 
Gift*  that  may  move  him.     Quickly  answer  oo«' 
This  that  I  ask  —  how  doth  the  errand  seem 
To  thine  own  judgment?     For  myseH,  my  meeJ 
And  spirit  strongly  counsel  me   to  fare 
Through  the  wide  Greek  eiKampnienr  to  the  baiii* 

He  ceased ;  she  wailed  aloud,  and  answ-'ring  cried: 
"  Ah,  whither  hath  ihc  wisdom  taken  flight  ^ 
For  which  of  jore,  'mong  strangers  as  amonj;  V 
Thy  subjects,   thou   wert   famed?     How  wouMa 

thou  Eo 
To  the  Greek  ships  alone,  and  meet  the  si|[hl 
Of  him,—  that  man,  the  tlausht'rer  of  thy  som, 
So  numerous  and  so  valiant?    Sure,  thy  heart 
Is  iron ;  for  should  that  barbarian,  fierce 
And  faiihleiK,  once  behold  thee  with  hii  eye* 
And  seize  thee,  he  will  neither  feel  for  thee 
Rcv'rence  nor  pity'-     Sit  we  now  apart 
Here  in  our  hail,  and  mourn;  since  potent  fate 
Spun  Hector's  life-thread  at  his  birth, —  the  hour 
I  brought  him  forth, —  decreeing  lie  must 
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Far  from  his  parents,  the  swift  dou*,  batide 
TJut  crufl  for,  whose  liver  1  would  fain 
Clutch  and  dc\'Otir;  thus  only  my  wn's  wrongs 
Could  be  avenged.     Not  playing  any  part 
Of  coward  jlcw  he  him,  but  «(itnding  fast 
To  shield  the  Trojans  and  the  Trojans'  wives, 
Deep>bosomedt  and  regardlrfs  utterly 
Of  'scaping  the  cnrotmter  or  of  flight." 

But  aged  Priam  of  the  heav'nly  face 
Made  ansn'cr  ihtnt:     "  Nay,  seek  not  to  mtrain 
My  wish  to  go;  nor  prove  thou  here  within 
My  house  a  bird  of  evil-boding;  nay. 
Thou  canst  not  move  me;  if  from  any  else, 
From  any  earthly  mortal,  this  command 
Had  come  to  ine,— from  prophet,  *cer  or  priest, 
We  might  account  it  falsehood,  and  still  more 
Should  turn  from  such  behest;  bvit  now,  since  I 
Myself  have  heard  the  deity  and  seen 
Her  face.  I  go;  the  iitt'rancc  shall  not  prove 
A  fruitless  word.     If  I  must  perish  there 
Beside  the  barks  of  ,'\rgos'  bronzr^robed  host. 
Such  '»  my  will;  (or  Peleus'  son  would  take 
My  life,  ihe  while  I  clasped  within  these  arm* 
My  child,  conirntlne  my  desire  for  teats." 

He  spake,  and  raised  the  rich  lids  of  the  chest. 
And  lifted  thence  nvelve  mantles,  passing  fair; 
Twelve  single  robes,  and  coverlets,  the  same 
In  number,  and  twelve  splendid  cloaks;  beside 
As  many  tunics:  adding  half  a  score 
I       Talents  of  gold,  well  weighed.     And  next  he  drew 
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Forih  two  briKhi  tripods;  caldrons  four;  sr<l 

A  chalice,  exquisite,  a  gift  received 

By  Priam  from  the  Thracians  when  they  cair- 

On  embassy;  —  a  glorious  trcusure;  yet 

Not  even  this  the  old  man  chose  to  spare 

To  adorn  hi*  halls,  but  ycan^ed  with  his  whole  btr; 

To  buy  his  Im-ed  son's  ransom.      Now  be  dtiw 

Forth  from  his  porticos  the  gath'riog  throne 

Of  Trojans,  m  he  chid  them  with  harsh  speed): 

"  Ye  worthless  slanderers,  begone  I      Hath  pjef 
No  place  within  your  own    homes    that   ye 
Hither  to  trouble  me?    Or  did  ye  deem 
It  trivial,  that  on  me  Chronidr*  Z«us 
Hath  bestowed  sorrows. —  hath  destroj-ed  mr 
Most  brave?    Ye  also  sliall  appreciate  soon 
Your  lots;  for  your  Achaean  foes  wiH  find 
Your  own  destruction  now  a  lighter  ciuIe, 
Since  he  is  gone.     For  me,  I  crave  to  pass 
To  halls  of  Hades  ere  mine  cj'cs  behold 
The  spoil  and  devastation  of  our  walls." 

So  spake  the  king,  pursuing,  rod  in  hand. 
The  throng  of  idlers;  forth  they  fled  before 
The  old  man's  eager  ranc.     With  loud  reproof 
He  called  his  sons,  upbraiding  Helenus, 
Paris,  and  Agnthon  divine  of  mien: 
Pammon,  Antiphonus,  and,  great  in  call 
Of  vm,  Politcs,  and  DeTphobus, 
Hippotbniif  tno  and  high-born  Dius;  nitK 
The  father  called  with  stern  rebuke,  and  spoke: 

"  Speed  ye  now,  sluggard  sons  of  mine  that  bring 
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Such  shame  upon  m«l     Would  that  all  of  you. 

In  Hector's  stead,  l>wiJe  the  speeding  barks 

Tojtether  hsJ  been  slain  I     Woe  me.  whose  fate 

Is  haplns  quite!     The  bravest  sons  )uul  I 

In  ull  broad  Tro}';  not  one  is  left,  1  ween:  — 

Mescor,  rhe  godlike;  Troilus,  in  fight 

Of  chariots  famed ;  imd  Hector,  'mong  his  kind 

A  very  god,— not  seemingly  the  child 

Of  mortal,  but  of  deity;  all  these 

Hath  Aret:  xbin;  (he  infamous  survive, — 

Deceivers,  dancers,  in  the  choral  ring 

Alone  excelling, —  here  at  home  the  thieves 

Of  lainiu  and  kids!     You,  will  ye  not  prepare 

IVly  wagon  quickly,  heaping  all  these  things 

Upon  it,  that  our  HTiy  he  traversed  soon?" 

He  ceased:  in  terror  at  his  taunts,  the  son* 
Now  lifted  forth  the  van  new-frained  and  fair, 
Firm-wheeled  and  shaped  for  mules;  and  next  bound 

fa;St 

The  box  upon  it.     From  its  peg  thej-  rook 

The  mule-yoke  down,  all  wrought  of  boxwood,  set 

With  knob,  and  licied  well  with  rings;  and  brought 

Forth  with  the  yoke  its  band  of  cubits  nine 

In  length.     And  next  the)-  set  the  yoke  witii  care 

Upon  the  smooth  pole's  tip,  and  shot  the  ring 

Over  the  pin ;  then  ihrice  they  passed  the  band 

Prom  cither  side  about  the  knob  and  tied 

It  firmly,  turning  down  the  end.     And  next 

Forth  from  the  chamber  brougtit  they,  and  in  piles 

Ranged  on  the  polished  wain,  the  boundless  store 
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That  should  buy  Hector's  ransom ;  yt^itiK  iboi 
The  pair  of  mutes  strong-lioofed  and  laugbt  Mi 
In  hariieis,  which  the  mcii  of  Aly-iift  gxre 
Once  as  rich  gifts  ro  Priam;  and  led  Isst 
Tlir  st«^s  of  Priam,  'ncuth  the  yoke  —  the : 
Kept  for  Kis  own  use  by  their  sire  and  fed 
At  wcll-planed  mangers  by  the  king's  own  Iub^  i 

S<>  nm^'  within  the  lofty  halls  the  king 
And  herald  yoked  their  coursers,  with  their  nuD&j 
Intent  on  tubtle  counsels.     Meitntime  drew 
Nigh  them  the  anguished  Hecuba.     She  bore 
In  her  right  hand  n  gultlcn  chalice  brimmed 
With  wine  of  honeyed  sweetness,  that  the  two 
Might  make  libation  ere  they  went.      Before 
Tlie  chariot -^IeelU  f.he  took  her  stand,  and  sptdce:— 

"  Take  now.  and  make  libation  to  our  Sire, — 
To  Zeus, —  and  pray  him  that  ye  safely  fare 
Homeuard  from  'niongst  the  enemy,  since  thus 
Thy  spirit  bids  thee  seek  the  Heet,  though  I 
Have  wished  ii  otherwise.     But  supplicate 
Chtonides,  wrapt  in  sable  cloudt,  whose  throne 
Is  upon  Ida,  him  whose  gaze  commands 
All  Ilium;  and  entreat  him  that  he  send 
An  omen,  his  Mvift  courier,  of  all  things 
That  fly  most  cherished  by  himself,  and  mo« 
Endowed  with  strength,  to  soar  on  thy  right 
That  thou,  beholding  with  thy  very  eyes 
The  signal,  mayst  in  confidence  proceed 
Forth  to  the  galleys  of  the  Greeks,  that  drive 
Swift  steeds.     But  should  the  far-seeing  king  dediae 
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To  lend  his  messenger,  ihen  ne'er  would  I 
iKrcuftcr  urge  or  counsel  thee  to  seek 
lie  Argivc  ships,  though  eager  were  thy  liean." 
And  thus  did  Priaiu  of  the  godlike  face 
lake  answer:     "  O  my  wife,  I  will  not  fail 
1*0  heed  ihis  charge;  'tis  good  10  crave  of  Zeus 
npniision,  and  uplift  to  him  our  hands." 
Tlie  aged  monarch  «palce,  and  gave  the  word 
To  the  allcndanc  sie^vardcss  to  cast 
lear  water  o'er  ])i»  h:uids.     With  vax  she  stood 
id  water,  nigh  him,  and  he  laved  his  hands 
\,nA  took  the  chalice  from  his  spouse.     Within 
The  middle  of  the  court  he  stood,  and  spake, 
Pouring  the  wine,  and  raised  to  heav'n  his  eyes:— - 

"O  Father  Zeus,  that  rul'st  from  Ida's  crest. 
Greatest,  most  glorious  thou!  vouchsafe  that  I, 
When  unto  Peleus'  son  I  come,  may  gun 
The  warrior's  welcome  and  compassion.     Send 
A  sign  too,  thy  swift  courier,  him  of  all 
Winged  creatures  strongest  and  hj'  thine  own  heart 
Best  loved,  to  soar  on  my  right  hand,  that  when 
Mine  e>-es  behold,   I    trustfully  may  seek 
The  galleys  of  the  Greeks  that  drive  swift  steeds." 
Thus  prayed  the  king;  and  Zeus  the  Couns'lor 
gave 
Heed  to  his  prayer;  and  instantly  he  sent 
His  hunting  eagle  of  the  marshes,  knmvn 
Likewise  as  "  dappled  " —  of  all  liylng  things 
\Iodt  certain.     Wide  as  is  the  door  that  guards 
Ttie  high-roofed  chamber  of  a  rich  man,  fast 
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Secured  wtih  bolts;  m>  fai  to  either  hand 
His  pinions  sprend;  he  scented  lo  ihrm  to  dm 
Above  (he  Ctty  on  the  right.      The  tij^i 
They  marked  cxulianily.  and  all  their  hcani 
Were  Manned  iviihiii  theiii.      Now  with  ca^U I** 
The  old  man  mounted  the  bright  car,  and  dnm 
Forth  from  i)ie  porch  and  corridor  that  rang 
With  many  un  et:hocd  sound.      The  mules  before 
His  chariot  drew  the  fuur-wheeled  wain:  (bcK 
Idieu*  dravc;  behind,  the  coutsen  caimc, 
Urged  on  athwart  the  city  at  full  speed 
By  aged  Priam,  ivhn  piinued  their  flight 
With  blow  of  lash ;  and  following  caine  the  ibi 
Of  friends,  in  sorrow,  as  for  one  that  fared 
Forth  to  hi*  death.     When  from  (he  city-  now 
They  had  dcscrndrd,  and  had  gained  the  plain. 
The  swfw  and  »on»-in-iaw.  returning,  pasted 
Back  unto  Troy.     But  Zcus's  far-seeing  eye 
Marked  their  approach  a*  forth  to  view  (hey  caiw 
Upon  tl)e  plain;  the  aged  monarch's  sight 
Filled  him  with  pity;  in^ttanlly  he  called 
Hermi'K,  hi»  dearly -cherished  ion,  and  spake: 

"  Hemics. —  since  'mong  the  host  immortal 
Especially  deliglitetl  to  attend 
Upon  mankind,  and  hearken 'st  to  the  prayers 
Of  whom  tliou  wilt, —  miikc  haite ;  be  Priam's  guii 
Unto  the  hollow  barks  uf  Argos,  to 
That  none  may  sec, —  no  other  Argive  mark 
His  prc*ence,  till  Acliillet'  side  he  gain." 

So  spake  he,  and  the  courier,  he  that  slew 
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ArKii«,  obedient,  bound  bcncuth  \xh  feet 
His  shapely  sandals,  all  ambrosial,  wrouf^it 
Of  gold,  which  bore  him  with  the  wind'*  brcaih  o'er 
Ljtnitless  land  and  watery  wav-c;  and  (ooic 
'Htc  rod  with  which  ih'  enchanter  charms  to  rest 
Tilt  cyn  of  men  at  pleasure,  aiid  awakes 
Others  from  slumber;  bearing  this  in  linnJ, 
TIk  conqit'ror  ttroni:  of  Arcu*  flew,  and  gained 
The  Troad  and  the  Hellespont,  and  sped 
Fortli  on  his  qu<«i;  a  princely  )oiiih  he  seemed 
With  youth's  lint  beard,  in  youth's  most  winsotnc 
years. 

When  Priam  and  his  follower  now  had  left 
llus'  great  burial-mound  behind  them,  there 
Within  the  stream  they  Hayed  the  mulc^  and  steeds, 
Thai  the}'  mii;ht  drink;  fur  darkness  now  o'erspread 
The  lands.     As  Hermes  now  approached  ihcir  side, 
The  herald  marked  him  and  to  Priam  «pake: 

"  Beware,  O  son  of  Dardanus ;  for  here 
Is  matter  for  a  cautious  mind.     1  see 
A  man  who,  so  I  truw,  ma)>  quickly  bring 
Us  both  to  utter  ruin.     Let  us  seek 
K«cape  within  our  chariot,  or  embrace 
l"he  hero's  knees,  and  his  compassion  crave." 

He  s|>air;  the  agetl  man.  in  tnind  di-itraunht, 
Was  fear-struck;  on  his  bending  limbs  the  hair 
Rose,  as  he  stood  all  dazed.     .Approachinj;  came 
The  Helper's  self,  and  clasping  by  tlte  hand 
The  ancient  monarch,  questioned  him,  and  spake: 

"  Whitlier,  O  sire,  dost  thou  direct  thy  steeds 
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And  mules  athwart  thr  ambrosial  dstrkncsi, 
Otlirr  men  slumber?     Dcw(   thou  then  not 
The  fury -breathing  host  of  Greece,  so  nigih, 
Thy  mortal  c»emi«?     If  one  of  th«c 
Should    mark    ihce,    through    the    swift-<lcsc(ii£i( 

gloom 
Bearing  such  store  of  richet,  what  ivould  be 
Then  thy  recourse?     For  thee,  ihy  prime  is  p»i, 
And  thine  attendant  here  is  old,  nor  can 
Shield  thee  against  an  enemy  whoM  rage 
Shall  rise  against  thee  fint.     I  will  not  harm 
Thee,  sire,  and  I  will  keep  from  thee  the  hands 
Of  oihen:  like  my  father  dear  art  thou." 

Then  aged  Priam  of  the  heav'niy  mien 
Answered :     "  I'hesc  things  «re  as  thou  say'st,  im 

son; 
Yet  verily  »ame  god  hath  stretched  a  hand 
O'er  mc  to  shield,  who  at  such  happy  time 
Hither  hath  sent,  to  meet  me  on  my  way. 
A  trsv'ler  such  as  thou;  for  both  in  fiice 
And  form  thou'rt  wondrous,  and  in  mind  dtscrtet; 
Surely  from  blessed  parents  art  thou  sprung." 

l"he  guide,   victorious  over  Argus,   thus 
Answered:     "  Yea,  all  thy  words.  O  anoent  sire.] 
Are  opportune,     ^'ei  answer  what  t  ask 
Truly:  art  thou  dispalching  all  this  store. 
So  vast  and  rich,  to  foreigners,  to  bide 
For  thee  unhnrnie d  ?  or  is't  ttuit  all  your  host 
Is  now  abandoning  Troy's  sacred  walls 
In  fear,  since  such  a  warrior,  the  most  brave 
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Of  sll,  thy  son,  is  slain  ?  for  in  no  wise 
He  yielJni  to  tlie  Arstivcs  in  th<:  fray." 

Then  ancient  Priam  of  celestial  face 
Returned:     "  W)io  :irt  thou,  noble  )'uuth,  and  who 
'I'h)'  parents?  for  thou  roeniionest  the  fate 
Of  my  poor  son  so  tenderly  to  me," 

The  iiui'de,  the  vanquisher  of  Arfpis,  thus 
Rejoined :     "  Thou  then  wouldst  test  me,  undent 

sire, 
By  quciiioning  of  ^reat  Hector.     Oftentimes 
Within  th'  ennobling  conflict  have  mirK  eyes 
Beheld  liini  chase  and  slay  beside  their  barks 
The  Argive  masses,  whilst  we  others  stood 
Amased;  fur  Peleus'  ton  forbade  that  ure 
Should  share  the  battle,  since  his  anger  burned 
'Gainst  Aireus'  son.     His  msn-nt-armt  n-as  I; 
I'hc  same  staunch  galley  brounht  us;  of  the  race 
Of  Myrmidons  I  came;  ray  sire  is  hight 
Polyctor;  rich  is  he,  advanced  in  age 
Like  thee.     Six  other  sons  hath  he.  and  I 
Am  seventh.     'Mungst  us  lots  were  cast;  it  fell 
To  tne  to  follow  hither.     Now  have  I 
Come  plain-ward  from  the  harks ;  for,  when  the  day 
Shall  daM-n,  the  quick-eyed  Arrives  shall  eng;>Ke 
The  fight  around  the  city;  for  they  chafe 
At  loit'rint!  here;  no  longer  can  their  chiefs 
Keep  hack  the  eager  warriors  from  the  fray." 

Then  agcil  Priam,  heavenly-featured,  made 
Answer:     "  If  thou  indeed  a  follower  art 
Of  Peleus'  son.  Achilles,  tell  me  then 
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Th'  entire  truth  —  is  still  my  son  beside 
I'hc  b.ifk.t,  or  )u)tli  Actiiilcs  hewn  liiin  Itnib 
From  limb  and  tossed  hitn  to  the  dogs  for  boJ*] 

The  KuMe,  the  Arnuji-tlay'r,  returned  on«  : 
"  Father,  nor  dogs  nor  birds  have  made  rcp*R 
Upon  tliy  son;  still  lies  he  there  beside 
Aehillfs'  galley  in  the  camp;  and  o'er 
Him,  lying  there,  twelve  times  hath  dawned  ibti 
Vet  uncorrupred  it  hni  flesh;  the  worms. 
That  devour  warriors  felled  in  flight,   refrain 
From  spoiling.    Though,  when   dxwns  the 

light 

Of  day,  his  conquerxH'  hales  him  ruthlessly 
Round  his  loved  comrtde's  burial-mound,  no  bam 
Doth  he  to  him.    Thyself,  shouldst  thou  go  nigh, 
Shouldtt  see  M'ilh  joy  Iiovv  deMy-fresh  be  lies. 
All  cleansed  of  blood   and   nowhere   stained;  >nf 

sealed 
Ate  all  his  piercid  wounds;  for  many  ai  htnd 
Cast  lance  against  him.     Thus  the  blissful  ones 
Of  heav'n  —  for  he  was  cherished  in  their  hearti— 
Slain  though  he  be,  still  for  thy  brave  son  care." 
He  ceased;  the  aneinic  iLing;,  rejoicing  spake 
In  answer  thus:     "  'Tis  well,  my  son,  to  yield 
Th'  immortals  seasonable  ofl'rinEt,  since 
My  child,  if  e'er  he  lived  indeed,  was  ne'er 
Unmindful,  in  his  halt,  of  them  that  hold 
Olympus;  therefore  even  in  his  death 
Do  they  rcmcmbet  him.     But  come,  receive 
From  me  this  splendid  tankard ;  shelter  me 
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And  guide  me,  with  the  Iicip  of  heav'n,  until 
I  shall  have  Rained  the  tent  of  Pclcus"  son." 

The  guide,  victorious  over  Argus,  spiJ:e 
In  answer:     "TIiou  dost  tempt  roe,  father,  who 
Am  younger;  yet  canst  not  induce  me  thus 
Without  Achilles'  knowledge  to  receive 
Treasures  from  thee.     1  fear  him,  and  at  heart 
I  am  ashamed  (o  plunder  him,  If^t  harm 
Befnil    mr  in   the   future.     Vet    would   I, 
E'en  to  famed  Argos,  willingly  attend 
Thee  m  thine  esctirt,  in  thy  specdins  hark 
Or  follow  inn  thee  on  foot ;  and  then  no  man. 
Scorning  thy   guide,   should   come   to  blows  with 
thee." 

The  Helper  spake,  and  sprang  with  instant  speed 
Into  the  car  behind  the  steeds;  hi*  hand 
Grasped  lash  and  reins;  now  breathed  he  noble  fire 
Into  the  mules  and  coursers.     When  they  gained 
The  moat,  and  neared  the  tow'rs  that  fenced  the 

fleet. 
The  sentry-band*  were  labtmng  to  prepare 
E'en  then  their  evening  tneal.     O'er  all  their  eye* 
The  guide,  the  vanquisher  of  Argus,  shed 
Wk  slumb'rnu*  spell:  and  straightway  shot  asiile 
The  bolts  and  oped  the  portals,  leading  in  , 

King  Priam  with  the  gloriou*  off' rings  piled 
Upon  the  wain.     When  now  they  had  come  nigh 
The  loftj-  lodge  »vliich  Myrmidonian  hands 
Had  built  for  l^rd  PcHdes  of  hewn  beams 
From  fir-trees,  and  had  roofed  with  shaggy  reeds 
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Mown  from  the  meadow,  and  encircled  sll 
The  plitce  with  paii^dc*    c]o»r-srt   around 
A  spacious  court:  —  a  single  bolt  held  fast 
The  door,  a  h>^t  of  fir-wood,  which  rcquiiei] 
Three  Argives'  strength  lo  puslj  hotnc,  and  wiiw 
The  portal's  pond'rous  bar,  three  more;  —  I 
Of  th'  other  Greeks;  Aditlles'  «in};le  hanil 
Sufficed  lo  shoot  it  to  its  pla« ;  —  then  he, 
Ilcrmcs  the  Helper,  for  the  aged  king 
Undid  the  portal,  and  consey'ed   within 
The  glorious  gifts  for  Peleus'  son.  the  fleet, 
And  now,  diKHiountini:  from  tlie  chariot,  spate:— 

"  O  ased  man,  a  god  immortal  I 
Have  come  to  thre,  e'en  Hermes;  Father  Zeus 
Gave  me  to  he  thine  escort.     Yet  I  now 
Must  backward  take  my  way,  nor  meet  the  eye' 
Of  Peleus'  son;  'twould  be  a  cause  for  blame 
For  deathless  deity  in  open  wise 
Thus  to  serve  mortals;  enter  thou,  and  clasp 
Pelidrj'  knees;  conjtire  him  by  his  sire, 
His  fair-tressed  mother  and  his  infant;  —  so 
Mayst  thou  to  pity  stir  Achilles'  heart." 

So  Hermes  ipake,  and  now  departins,  pi 
To  high  Olympus.     Priam  leapt  meantime 
Dmvn  from  his  chariot,  leaving  in  his  place 
Ida^us,  who  remained  to  stay  the  steeda 
And  mule*.     On  went  the  ajied  king  and  gained. 
The  dwelling  \vhcre  Achilles,  loved  on  higd, 
Was  wont  to  sit ;  and  there  within  he  fouml 
The  hero's  self.     His  comrades  sate  apart; 
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Two  only, —  these:    Auiomcdon  ihc  strong. 
And  Are*'  offiliot,  A]ciint», —  hrside 
Their  masicr  labored  busily.     But  late 
From  ffKid  and  drink  he  had  demtrd ;  still 
Beside  hit»  stnod  ihc  table.     Alt  unseen 
By  these  great  Priam  entered;  to  the  side 
Of  Peleus'  son  approached  he  dose  and  clasped 
}\'k  knees,  and  kissed  those  dread  and  deadly  hands 
Tliat  Acw  jn  many  of  his  ).on*.     As  when 
Ruinous  ioWy,  dense  and  dark,  comes  o'er 
Some  man,  tvho  having  in  his  native  land 
Taken  anoihet's  life,  is  driv'n  to  roain 
To  strangers'  haunts,  and  in  some  rich  man's  hall 
Seeks  shelter,  whilst  amazement,  at  his  siitht. 
Fills  then)  that  ga/^  —  Achilles  marveled  so 
To  jee  the  godlike  face  of  Priam,  while 
The  rest  dumbfounded  Stood,  and  cast  their  eyes 
Round  on  each  other.     Tn  entreating  tones 
Priam  invoked  the  chieftain,  and  thus  spake: 
"O  godlike  chief,  bethink  the«  of  thy  sire. 
Whose  year*  have  numbered  e'en  as  mine, —  who 

stands 
Upon  old  age's  mournful  threshold,  while  — 
Thus  it  may  be  —  his  foemen  all  around. 
His  neighbors,  vex  him;  none  h.ith  he  to  save 
From  strife  and  slaughter.     None  the  less,  whene'er 
He  hears  that  thou  art  still  alive,  his  heart 
Is  glad,  and  daily  hnpcs  he  to  behold 
His  loved  son  coming  back  from  Troy.     But  I 
Am  hapless  quite.    The  bravest  sons  were  mine 
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all  broad  Ilium;  ncm-  not  one  of  thne 
Ii  left  mc.     Fifty  numbered   they  when  cane 
The  sons  of  Greece;  nineteen  of  them  were  ffi!<ai 
From  ihc  same  womb;  the  rest  my  consorts  ban 
^Vitl1ill  my  maiuiont.     Racing  Are*  made 
The  limbs  of  most  to  sink  in  strife ;  but  htm 
Who  v,')a  mine  only  !iope, —  who  Ktoo<I  to  shieli) 
The  city  and  its  populace, —  thou  but  late 
Hast  slain  while  batiline  fur  his  fatherland, 
E'en  Hector.     For  his  sake  I  visii  now 
Th"  AchiTJin  galleys,  to  redeem  from  thee 
His  body,  and  I  brin|[  unbounded  store 
Of  ransom.     But,  Achilles,  rc^'rence  now 
The  EPA\  and  show  compassion  unio  me, 
Rcmemb'rins  thine  ou'n  father:  I  am  more 
Hapless  than  he,  and  have  endured  a  thing 
No  other  earthly  mortal  could, —  to  preM 
To  mine  own  lips  my  son's  dcstroj-er's  hand. 

'Twas  thus  he  spake,  and  «irrcd  Achilles'  heart 
To  gticf  for  his  own  father;  and  he  clasped 
The  aged  monarch  by  the  hand,  and  pressed 
Him  gently  from  him.     So  they  mourned;  ibe  on? 
Mindful  of  man-destroying  Hector,  wept 
Indemantl)',  and  rolled  in  dust  before 
Achilles"  feet;  Achilles  too  shed  tears 
For  liit  own  father,  and  again  for  lost 
Patroclus;  through  the  palace  rang  the  croans 
Of  both.     But  when  the  godlike  Greek  at  length] 
Had  had  his  fill  of  grief,  when  yearning  passed 
From  limbs  and  senses,  straightway  from  his  Wi 
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pnmg,  and  clasped  the  ased  ruler  s  hand 
id  raised  him,  pitying  his  while  beard  and  hair, 
W\A  thus  to  him  in  winded  occeiittt  said : 

"  Ah,  haplessl  surely  hath  thy  spirit  home 
Jncounted  woes.     How  coultlst  thwii  dare  to  coine 
To  the  Greek  barks  alone,  and  m«t  the  c>'e8 
him  that  hath  destroyed  thy  sons,  so  brave 
nd  ntimcroux?    Thou  indeed  must  bear  a  heart  ' 
M  iron.    Come  and  take  thy  place  upon 
lis  seat,  and  let  us  leave  our  gncf  to  lie 
jried  within  our  hearts,  though  sorrowing;  chill 
nmoit  can  yield  no  gain;  the  eods  have  spun 
Such  fate  for  hapless  huinankinil  —  to  live 
In  woe,  while  they  themselves  can  know  no  care. 
Upon  the  threshold  of  our  Father  stand 
Two  carlhcn  jars  of  gifts  —  one  brimmed  with  ill, 
Such  as  the  god  bestow* ;  and  «nc  replete 
With  blessings.     He  to  whom  the  pow'r  that  jo)-* 
In  thunderbolts  assigns  a  mingled  share, 
Ptnrountereth  no\»'  woe,  now  weal ;  but  he 
To  wliom  is  giv'n  a  gift  of  dole,  !s  made 
To  suffer ;  o'er  the  sacred  earth  he  roves, 
Pursued  by  ravenous  hunger,  and  esteemed 
Neither  by  gods  nor  mortals.     Even  thus 
The  gods  to  Pcleus  from  his  birth-hour  gave 
Rich  gifts;  for  first  was  he  of  all  man's  race 
In  wealth  and  opulence,  governing  as  lord 
The  Myrmidons;  and  an  immortal  bride 
Was  ECiv'n  to  him,  a  mortal.     None  tl>e  lew. 
E'en  upon  htm  did  heav'n  bestow  a  share 
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Of  ill,  because  no  »hu  of  kingly  line 
Were  born  within  his  Iiquk;  he  had  one  chit 
Doumed  to  an  all -untimely  end.     His  age 
I  ainnot  comfort;  far  fram  mine  otvn  land 
Here  must  I  sit  in  Troy,  and  trouble  ihee, — 
Tlice  and  thy  tons.    Tliou  also,  ancient  sire, 
Wc  hear,  wcrt  well-endowed  of  yore ;  thnnish  ill 
Tlic  lands  that  Lesbos,  Macar's  scat,  confines, 
Lyins  to  northward ;  all  that  Phr>'j£ia  holds 
Beneath  ft,  and  the  Hellespont,  whose  tide 
KiH)w«h  no  bounds,  thoti,  aged  sire,  wcrt  chieJ 
In  opulence  and  in  olTspiing  both.     But  since 
The  dwellers  in  the  slies  have  brought  on  thee 
This  banc,  forever  round  thy  city-walls 
Is  strife  and  carnage  of  t)iy  people.     Stay 
'I'hy  sorrows  now,  nor  longer  let  thy  heart 
Know  unabated  grief;  thou  canst  achieve 
Naught  by  tliy  mournirK  for  thy  valiant  child. 
Nor  raise  htm  back  to  life;  ere  that  could  be. 
Yet  other  sorrow's  thou  must  needs  endure." 

Then  ancient  Priam  of  the  godlike  face 
Returned :     "  Nay,  hcav'niy-nunured  I  ask  me  not 
To  re«  upon  the  seat,  whiUt  Hector  lies 
Neglected  there  aniid  thy  tents;  but  speed 
To  set  him  free,  in  order  tliat  mine  eyes 
May  look  upon  him,  and  accept  the  store 
Of  ransom  which  we  bring  tliee.     Mayst  thou 
Joy  in  these  things,  and  gain  thy  fatherland 
In  safety,  seeing  thou  hast  permitted  me 
To  live  and  look  upon  the  light  of  day," 
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Thf  swift  Achilles  frowningly  implied: 
t    "  Ceue  longer  thus  tu  chiife  me,  aged  Icing; 
It  is  mine  own  will  to  release  to  thee 
Thj'  Hector.     Unto  me  an  envoy  ciune 
From  Zeus, —  e'en  she  that  bore  me,  she  the  child 
Of  the  old  ocean-lord.     And  in  my  heart 
Full  well  discern  I,  Priam,  nor  canst  thou 
Elude  me,  that  some  god  conducted  thee 
To  the  twift  Argive  bark*.     No  mortal  cl»e 
Would  venture,  e'en  rhough  In  full  youthful  prime, 
Into  our  camp;  for  ne'er  could  he  evade 
The  sentinels,  nor  readily  unbar 
The  bolt  that  keeps  our  portals.     Then  forbear 
To  stir  my  sou!  to  borrow  longer,  tire; 
Else  may  I  haply  leave  thee  not  unscathed 
Within  my  tents  here,  Mippliant  thouEh  thou  art. 
And  thus  commit  offence  'gainst  Zeus'  behests," 
He  spake;  the  old  man  tremblingly  complied ; 
And  now  Pclides,  as  a  lion  springs. 
Sprang  from  the  doorway, —  not  alone;  for  two 
Attendants  followed:  brave  Automcdon 
And  Alciiiius,  of  all  his  men-at-arms 
Most  honored  by  the  hrro  after  slain 
Patroclus.     From  the  yokes  they  freed  (he  steeds 
And  mules,  and  brought  the  aged  monarch's  crier, 
The  herald,  tn,  and  gave  liim  place  upon 
A  stool.     And  next  from  out  the  polished  wain 
They  brought  the  boundless  treasures  that  should 

free 
Hector.     Two  mantles  left  the>'  there,  beside 
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A  woven  tunic,  for  the  prince  to  fold 
About  the  cone  of  Hector  ere  he  gave 
To  be  conveyed  to  Ilium.     Peleus'  son. 
Calling  his  serving-women,  bade  them  bathe 
And  well  anoint  the  slain,  fint  having  Taised 
Hector  from  where  he  lay,  to  be  unmarked 
By  Priam,  lest  the  father,  when  he  gazed 
On  his  dead  son,  no  longer  might  restrain 
The  anger  in  his  sorrowing  heart,  and  then, 
Infuriated,  Peleus'  son  might  take 
His  life,  and  violate  our  Sire's  commands. 
And  when  the  damseb  now  had  washed  the  slain, 
Anointing  him  with  oil,  they  folded  round 
His  form  a  splendid  cloak  and  tunic;  then 
Pelides  lifted  him  with  his  own  hands 
Upon  the  bier,  and  with  his  followers  raised 
This  to  the  polished  wain.    Achilles  called 
The  name  of  his  dear  friend,  and  moaned  aloud: 

"  Be  not  thou  wroth  with  me,  Patroclus,  there 
In  Hades  where  thou  dwell'st,  if  word  shall  come 
To  thee  that  I  have  rendered  to  his  sire 
The  noble  Hector,  since  he  proffered  me 
A  ransom  not  unseemly ;  and  of  this 
Will  I  apportion  thee  thy  fitting  share." 

So  spake  the  noble  chieftain;  then  once  more 
Passing  within  his  tent,  he  sate  upon 
The  sumptuously-carven  chair  whence  late 
He  had  risen,  set  against  the  wall, 
And  facing  Priam,  saying  thus  to  him: 

"  Thy  son,  at  thy  command,  O  ancient  sire, 
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Imh  been  released  to  (hee,  and  n<m-  be  !!« 
Upon  the  bier.     As  &oon  as  dsMns  the  day. 
Thyself  sluill  see  and  bear  him  hence;  but  now 
het  eventide  refreshment  be  out  caie. 
E'en  Niobe,  the  eo'dcn-haired,  denied 
Not  himirer't  tall,  though  in  her  palace  fell 
Slain  her  twelve  children, —  thrice  three  daughters, 

tuns 
A»  many,  in  the  very  How-'r  of  age 
And  strength.    The  sons  Apollo,  winging  darts 
Forth  from  lii»  bow  of  jilver,  slew,  in  rage 
'Gainst  Niobe;  the  daughters  by  the  hand 
Of  Artemix,  the  arrow -show 'ring  maid. 
Perislied,  because  the  mutlier  dared  to  vie 
With  fair-cherkcd  Lcio,  saying  Lcto  bore 
Two  children  only,  whiUt  from  Iter  had  sprung 
A  numerous  progeny ;  and  therefore  they. 
Being  but  two,  slew  all.     For  nine  days'  space 
They  ueltered  in  their  blood;  nor  any  liand 
Was  there  to  burj-  them;  Chronidcs  turned 
Their  pn>ple  into  M»n«;  but  when  at  last 
The  tenth  morn  dawned,  the  gods  celestial  gave 
Them  burial,     ^'et  did  Niobe  give  heed 
To  appetite  when  with  the  rain  of  tears 
She  had  grown  spent.    And  now,  I   ween,  some- 
where 
Among  the  crags,  amid  the  lonely  steeps 
Of  Sipylu*  —  the  hills  where,  wc  are  told. 
The  nymphs  celestial  bed,  that  by  the  tide 
Of  Ac^eloih  tread  swift  measures  —  she, 
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Though  turned  to  stone,  broods  ever  o'er  the  Qk 
Sent  by  the  gods.     Then  let  us  also  now. 
Divine  and  venerable  king,  give  heed 
To  food;  then  mayst  thou  bear  thy  noble  chSd 
Within  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  make  lament 
For  him,  o'er  whom  shall  many  a  tear  be  died." 

So  spake  the  hero,  and  upstarting  slew 
A  nun  of  shining  fleece.     His  serving-men 
Flayed  it,  and  soon  with  busy  toil  prepared 
The  victim;  first  they  cut  with  practiced  bands 
The  flesh  to  pieces,  fixing  these  upon 
The  spits,  then  roasted  these  with  patient  art 
And  drew  all  off  once  more.     Automedon 
Took  of  the  bread  and  portioned  it  arqund 
The  board  in  dainty  trays,  whilst  Peleus'  son 
Distributed  the  meat;  the  guests  upon 
The  viands  thus  prepared  laid  eager  hands. 
And  when  desire  for  food  and  drink  had  passed, 
Dardanian  Priam,  looking  on  the  chief, 
Marveled ;  so  tall,  so  fair  was  he,  he  seemed 
Godlike.     Achilles  likewise,  gazing  on 
Dardanian  Priam,  wondered  to  behold 
His  noble  mien  and  hear  his  words.      But  when 
Both  princes  now  had  had  their  fill  at  last 
Of  gazing  each  on  each,  the  aged  king. 
Divine  of  presence,  was  the  first  to  speak: 

"  Heav'n-nurtured  warrior,  sufier  me  to  gain 
My  couch  with  speed,  that  we  may  both  seek  rest. 
Reclined  in  peaceful  slumber.     Ne'er  beneath 
Their  lids  mine  eyes  have  closed,  since  Hector  fell 
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lain  by  thy  hand,  but  aje  I  groan  aiid  brood 

)'er  myriad  torrowt,  rollinK  in  tlic  mire 

)f  the  closed  couri-yard.     Now  at  length  have  I 

r&stcd  of  food,  thai  had  till  non-  not  pasKd 

ly    lips,    and    <l»wn    my   throat    poureii    gleaming 

wine." 
So  *pakc  the  monan-h;  and  Adiilln  bade 
lb  handmaids  and  his  serving-men  prepare 
uthes  within  the  portico  and  place 
them  rich  blankets,  puntie-dyed,  o'crspread 
^ilh  coverlets  above,  and  over  all 
To  lay  the  woollen  mantle*  thai  should  fold 
he  slunib'rer.     From  the  dining  hall,  ihcir  hands 
earing  the  torcli-liElit,  pa««l  they,  and  *vith  speed 
'reparcd  two  couches;  while  with  bfni'rjng  word* 
Tims  to  his  guest  the  fleet  Achilles  spake: 

"  Dear,  venerable  father  1  take  thy  rest 
Without  the  lodgT.  Irst  hlthcrware  should  fare 
Some  Orecian  coiini'lor  —  one  of  those  who  »>< 
Come  to  si:  by  me  to  unfold  their  plans. 
As  is  their  ri^lit.     Shciiihl  one  of  thotr  espy 
Thee  through  the  black  swift-sitiking  night,  he  soon 
Would  make  report  of  it  to  Atreus'  son, 
The  people's  shepherd:  thus  delaying  thee 
In  Tansoming  Hector.     Answer  me  and  tell 
Truly:     What  space  of  days  will  serve  thy  need 
For  honoring  with  solemn  rites  the  brave 
Hector?     Inform  me,  that  I  may  abide 
Here  meantime,  and  restrain  my  warriors'  hands." 
Then  aged  Priam  of  the  heav'nly  face 
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Replied;     "  If  then,  Achilles,  thou  consent 
That  I  grant  Hector  burial-rites,  'twill  be 
An  act  to  win  my  gratitude.     Full  well 
Thou  art  aware  how  we  of  Troy  are  pent 
Within  our  city- ramparts,  and  'tis  far 
To  fetch  wood  from  the  hills.     Our  men,  beside. 
Dread  the  task  sorely.     Thrice  three  days  would  n 
Lament  the  dead  at  home  within  our  halls, 
And  on  the  tenth  inter  him,  and  ordain 
A  banquet  for  the  populace;  and  raise 
To  him  a  mound  th'  eleventh  day ;  and  on 
The  twelfth  day  battle,  if  there  shall  be  need." 

Replied  Achilles,  fleet  of  foot  and  brave:  — 
"  This  shall  be  done,  O  venerable  King! 
E'en  as  thou  biddest ;  such  space  will  I  hold 
The  strife  in  check,  as  thou  enjoinest  me." 

So  having  ended  thus  his  words,  the  chief 
Clasped  at  the  wrist  the  ancient  man's  right  hand, 
Thai   he   might   fear   no   harm.     They   passed  to 

rest, — 
The  herald  and  the  Trojan  king, —  within 
The  vestibule  before  the  lodge,  their  minds 
Busied  with  subtle  plans.     Achilles  took 
His  own  repose  within  the  inner  part 
Of  his  fair- fashioned  dwelhng;  by  his  side 
The  damsel  fair  of  cheek,  Briseis,  slept. 

All  night  the  other  gods,  and  men  with  steeds 
And  battle-chariots,  soundly  slept,  o'ercome 
By  balmy  slumber;  jet  the  pow'r  of  sleep 
O'ercamc  not  Hermes,  Helper  named;  his  thoughts 
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t  Were  busied  with  lievising  how  to  bring 
Kinc  Priam  from  the  g;il!ejT(,  yet  tiruecn 
By  the  liivine  port-w aniens.     O'er  ihe  head 
Of  Priitni  Hemin  took  his  itani],  and  sp»ke: 

"  Kegardleu  quite  thou  «ccin«t,  ancient  lord, 
Of  threatened  harm;  m  iouaAXy  slumb'rcst  thou 
'Mongst  enemies,  since  'tv>-xt  permitted  th« 
By  Pelcus'  son.     I'hou  hast  indeed  Tedecmed 
Thy  son,  and  givn  great  treiisure;  yet  for  thee, 
A  living  captive,  they, —  thine  offspring  left 
Behind  in  Troy, —  a  threefold  price  should  yield, 
Should  Ajtameinnun,  son  uf  Aireus,  come  — 
And  all  the  Greeks  —  to  know  thy  presence  here." 

He  spuke;  the  old  mail,  terrified,  aroused 
The  herald.     If  ermcs  coupled  soon  the  steeds 
And  mules  for  them,  and  swiftly  his  own  hand 
Guided  theiii  through  the  camp  again,  unseen 
Of  any.    When  beside  the  ford  tlicy  came 
Of  that  f^iir  river,  eddying  Xanthus,  sprung 
From  Zeus  th'  undying,  Hermes  took  his  way 
Toward  high  Olympus,  leaving;  them;  and  morn. 
The  saffron-mantled,  spread  o'er  all  the  lands 
Her  radiance.    Toward  the  ualU  they  drave  the 

steeds, 
Groaning  and  sighing  ever;  the  mules  bore 
The  dead.     Ere  any  of  the  men  of  Troy, 
Or  the  fair-girdled  dames,  save  her,  had  markeit 
That  thej'  were  nigh,  Cassandra,  beautiful 
As  golden  Aphrodii^,  saw,  from  where 
She  had  climbed  high  on  Pergnmus,  the  sire 
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She  loved,  as  in  his  car  he  stood  beside 
The  herald  who  so  oft  had  sent  his  call 
Throughout  the  city;  and  she  recognized 
The  dead  man  lying  on  his  bier,  and  borae 
Along  by  mules.     She  raised  her  voice  and  cried 
Aloud,  till  all  the  city  heard  the  sound : 

"  Trojans  and  Trojan  wives!     Ye  shall  behold 
Hector,  if  yc  will  come;  if  e'er  your  hearts 
Were  glad  of  yore  to  see  him  as  he  came 
Back  from  the  figbt  alive, —  of  Ilium's  town 
And  all  her  populace  the  delight  and  jay." 

'TWAS  thus  she  spalce;  no  man,  no  woman,  now 
Lingered  within  the  walls;  on  every  heart 
Fell  woe  too  bitter  to  be  borne.     They  pressed 
About  the  gates  to  meet  their  king,  who  came 
Bringing  the  dead.     And  first  the  cherished  H-ife 
Of  Hector,  and  his  queenly  mother,  sprang 
To  reach  the  well-wheeled  wain,  the  while  the)'  tort 
Their  locks,  and  touched  the  warrior's  brow;  whilst 

round 
The  people  thronged,  lamenting.     All  the  day 
Till  the  sun  sank,  would  they  have   mourned  the 

slain 
Before  the  city-portals,  and  shed  tears. 
Had  not  the  ancient  king,  from  where  he  sate 
Within  his  chariot,  spoken  to  the  throng: 

"Yield  me  the  way;  permit  the  mules  to  pass; 
When  I  have  borne  him  to  my  hall,  ye  may 
Mourn  as  ye  list."     He  spake;  they  stood  apart. 
And  to  the  funeral-wain  gave  place.     Within 
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Those  far-famed  \\aX\i  his  bearers  bore  the  chief, 

And  laid  him  on  a  pierced  couch,  and  round 

'rhe  body  seated  singers  iiained  lu  lead 

The  funeral-song;  sad  strains  they  ch«ntcd,  while 

With  sighs  the  women  echoed  them.     'Mongst  these 

Began  white-armed  Andromachi  to  weep 

And  wail  aloud,  the  while  she  pressed  the  head 

Of  Hector,  sluy'r  of  men,  betwixt  her  hands: 

■'  This  life  hast  thou  departed,  husband  mine. 
Still  younK,  and  tn  lh>-  dwelling  hast  left  ne 
Bereaved,  and  him,  sliU  but  a  babe,  the  child 
Of  us,  ill-fitted  parents.     Me,  I  ween, 
Will  ne'er  attain  to  nianhuod's  strength;  before 
That  time  can  come,  this  city  shall  be  made 
An  utter  desolation,  now  thuu  art 
No  more,  its  sentinel,  that  didst  defend 
Its  gates,  anA  in  security  didiit  keep 
In  Uthful  wives  and  render  babes!     Those  wives 
Soon  in  the  wide  hulls  of  the  ships  must  be 
Borne  hejKe. —  I  wJih  the  rest ;  and  thou,  my  child. 
Shall  either  follow  where  ]  go,  and  then 
Be  set  to  labor,  'ncath  the  eye  of  some 
Remorseless  master,  at  ignoble  tasks; 
Or  else  ^omc  Greek  nil!  seize  thine  arm  and  fling 
Thee  from  a  wacch-tow'r  to  a  fearful  end  — 
Some  man  infuriate  for  a  son  or  sire 
Or  brother  slain  hy  Flectnr.     Many  a  brave 
Of  the  Greek  host  bit  dust  within  the  grasp 
Of  Hector,  seeing  that  In  the  dolorous  strife 
No  gentle  temper  showed  iliy  fatlter;  hence 
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The  city's  populace  mourn  him.     Hecrtor,  thoo 
Hast  brought  upcm  thy  parents  woe  and  grief 
Unspeakable ;  and  there  remain  for  me 
The  bitt'rest  pangs  of  all  —  for  thou  couldit  not 
From  thy  death-bed  extend  to  me  thy  hands, 
Nor  qicak  an  earnest  word  which  I  nu^t  ^e 
By  night  and  day  remember,  whilst  I  wept." 

So  sighed  she  through  her  tears ;  the  wooiai  aak 
Answer  with  groans.     Amongst   them  Heoihi, 
With  voice  all  choked  with  sobs,  began  to  weep: 

"  O  Hector,  whom  of  all  my  sons  I  most 
Tenderly  cherished  I     Loved  wert  thou  on  high 
Whibt  yet  thou  livcdst ;  the  gods  have  cared  for  dn 
E'en  in  thy  death.     For  all  my  other  sons, 
Whomc'er  he  captured,  fleet  Achilles  sold 
Beyond  the  desolate  salt  sea,  to  pass 
To  Samos,  Imbros,  Lemnos,  where  the  air 
Is  dim  with  smt^e-wreaths.     But   for  thee,  when 

once 
His  long-edged  brazen  shaft  had  robbed  thy  frame 
Of  life,  he  dragged  thee  many  a  time  around 
The  tomb  of  him,  Patroclus, —  of  his  friend. 
Whom  thou  hadst  slain ;  yet  could  not  thus  succeed 
In  raising  him  to  life;  now  dost  thou  lie. 
All  dewy-fresh,  like  one  but  newly  sent 
To  death,  within  the  hall;  thou  hast  the  face 
Of  one  whom  Phcebus,  silver-bowed,  hath  slain, 
Stealing  upon  him  with  his  painless  darts." 

So  spake  she,  as  she  wept;  the  others'  hearts 
Were  stirred  to  ceaseless  sorrow.     Third  and  last 
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ng  thm,  Helen  raised  ihe  plaintive  Strain: 
"  Hector,  most  precious  far  to  mc  of  all 
The  brethren  of  my  spouse  —  since  I  am  wed 
To  hcav'nly-featured  Paris,  hiin  who  brought 
Me  hither  unto  Troy!     Alas,  that  1 
Should  not  have  perished  ere  tliat  hour!     For  now 
Tlic  twentieth  year  arrives  since  [hence  I  came. 
Leaving  my  native  land.    Yet  ne'er  have  I 
Heard  from  thee  taunt  nor  censure;  hut  when  they, 
Those  others,  in  our  palace-halls  would  cast 
Reproach  upon  me  —  any  of  thine  own 
Brothers,  ihy  sisters,  or  thy  brothers'  wives, 
Clad  in  their  sumptuous  attire,  or  she. 
Thy  mother  —  for  thy  sire  was  ever  mild 
To  me  as  any  father, —  thou  wouldst  iipealt 
Persuasively  lo  calm  them,  ami  wouldst  curb 
Their  insults  with  those  gentle  words  of  thine, 
And  kindly  presence.     Now  at  once  for  th«e 
And  for  myself,  the  hapless,  must  1  weep 
With  aching  heart;  in  all  wide  Ih'um  now 
No  friend  have  I,  none  to  be  kind  —  they  aU 
Abhor  mc,  shudder  at  the  thoueht  of  me." 
So  wept  she,  the  vast  multitude  around 
Sighed  as  ihey  heard.     The  aged  Pnam  now 
Spake  to  his  ho*t;     "  Now,  Trojans,  ye  must  bring 
Fagots  within  the  walls;  and  let  your  hearts 
Harbor  no  fear  nf  treach'rous  ambush  laid 
Hy  Argivcs ;  Pclcus'  son  assured  me.  while 
Sending:  me  from  his  sable  ships,  that  he 
Would  nowise  harm  us  till  the  twelfth  day  came." 
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He  quke ;  and  ■oon  they  yfiked  the  nmhs  al 

steers 
To  wagons,  and  a»embled  with  all  speed 
Before  the  dty-portals.    Thrice  three  dajv 
They  labored,  bringing  wood  in  boundlcs  smic; 
But  when  the  tenth  day's  radiance  shot  its  beam 
On  mortal  men,  then,  bedding  tears,  thtr  bnn^ 
Brave  Hector  from  the  dty,  laid  the  dead 
Upon  the  summit  of  the  pyre,  and  cast  . 
The  brand  to  wrap  him  in  a  blaze.     When  d^, 
Early-bom,  rosy-fingered,  dawned,  the  host 
Now  gathered  round  famed  Hector's  pyre.    Who 

all 
Were  met,  first  poured  they  wine,  bri^t-gleaminft 

o'er 
The  pile,  where'er  had  spread  the  flames,  to  quell 
Their    furious    strength ;    and     then     in    sorrow, 

gleaned  — 
Brethren  and  followers  —  the  white   bones,  whilst 

tears 
Coursed  down  their  cheeks.     The  ashes  placed  ther 

then 
Within  a  golden  um,  and  wrapped  soft  folds 
Of  purple  round  it,  laying  it  away 
In  a  deep  grave,  and  heaped  above  it  stones 
Many  and  massive.     Thus  with  busy  speed 
Reared  they  the  mound ;  around  on  every  hand 
Sat  sentinels  to  watch  lest,  ere  the  task 
Should  be  completed,  they  should  be  assailed 
By  the  well-greaved  Greeks.     So  having  raised 
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The  lomb,  to  Troy  returned  ihcy  all ;  and  soon 
Gathered  within  the  hall  of  Pnum,  reared 
Of  Zeus,  ajid  shared  a  bnuntiful  repast 
In  honor  of  the  dead ;  and  ihvis  it  wu 
They  buried  Hector,  taincr  of  ihc  steeds. 
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